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PART VI. 


ON THE POLICY PURSUED IN FRANCE SINCE 1848 BY 
THE REPUBLIC, THE PRESIDENCY, AND THE EMPIRE, 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
BANK OP FRANCE ; AND THE FORMATION OF IN- 
STITUTIONS OF CREDIT;— WITH AN OUTLINE OF 
THE GENERAL FINANCIAL MEASURES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ADOPTED. 


Section 1. 

Introduction. 

During the Nine Years since 1847, a series of 
economical problems have been in course of solu- 
tion in France. 

The Provisional Government, carried into power 
by the Revolution of February, 1848, was com- 
pelled by the pressure of the public exigencies to 
suspend specie payments at the Rank of France, 
and to adopt vigorous measures for enlarging 
very considerably the functions and business of 
that establishment. 

The same urgent necessities compelled,' in the 
second place, the party in pow'er to resort to 
new and special means for seeking, by appliances 
of Credit, to impart some degree of revival into 
the paralysed industry of the country. ‘ . 

During the years 1848, ’49, and ’50, there was 
presented in France the singular and suggestive 
spectacle of a central authority resting upon foua- 
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dations obviously insecure — administering a sys* 
tem of paper credit exposed to all the dangers 
of Incontrovertibility on the one hand ; and on the 
other, to the large and hasty advances on inferior 
Securities through the medium of popular Dis- 
count Banks — and still not only escaping any 
serious damage, but scarcely encountering any 
serious peril. What was the train of causes which 
contributed, during those three years, so rapidly 
to strengthen the financial position of France, that 
in August, 1850, the Bank of France were in a 
manner compelled to resume cash payments, in 
order to arrest the inordinate accumulations of 
its treasure, can scarcely be an inquiry barren of 
interest or profit. 

li\'ith the autocratic Presidency of 1852, there 
wer<^ inaugurated four lines of financial policy, de- 
pendent for their justification on new principles, 
and for their success on combinations of chance 
and adventure unknown in the ordinary pursuits 
of commerce. 

It was decreed, in the first place, that by the 
contrivance of a reduction of the Five per Cent. 
Debt, and by the extension of the advances and 
discounts of the Bank of France into new chan- 
nels, a.nd at a rate of interest reduced to a point 
of which there was no example, — the command 
of money capital should seem to be placed per- 
manently within the reach of a large and adven- 
turous class of persons. 

It was next decreed, that under the stimulus 
of concessions onerous to the State, but highly 
favourable to the grantees, the construction of 
Railways and other Public Works should be urged 
forward with a rapidity six or seven times as 

f reat as that which had been found possible in 
ranee prior to 1848. 

In the third place, it was decreed, that as a 
means of fixing public attention upon joint-stock 
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enterprises, there should be created a new and 
gigantic Company, armed with vast powers, — 
employing Ci-edit as its principal lever, — claiming 
to have discovered new financial secrets, — address- 
ing itself to undertakings the most gigantic and 
onerous, — and attracting a wide support by the 
lavish nature of the benefits it had to bestow. 

And lastly, it was decreed that the cost en- 
tailed by calamities of War and Scarcity should 
not be provided by any imposition of greater 
burdens on the present, but should be met by 
large additions to the public debt. 

During five years this new policy has been pur- 
sued. It has been scarcely interrupted by the 
War which occupied 1854 and ’55; nor by the 
Failure in France of the Harvests of 1853 and ’54. 
It is still pursued during the present year 1856, 
but not unaccompanied by symptoms of difficulty. 

In addition to these concerted objects of policy 
there has been in progress since 1850 a rapid 
change in the character of the Metallic Circulation 
of France; and we have seen monthly convoys of 
Silver drawn from that country for exportation to 
the East, and the French Mint overwhelmed with 
applications for the coinage of Gold Bullion. 

In the sections which constitute the present 
Division, 1 have sought to afford some means of 
arriving at a distinct and dispassionate judgment 
on the train of questions now indicated. I am 
persuaded that, among the extraordinary econo- 
mical changes of the last Nine Years, there have 
been few of greater moment, or deeper interest, 
than the financial experiments of which France 
has been the theatre. I am persuaded, also, that 
it has been principally by the influx of the New 
Gold that the bold resort to these experiments 
has escaped being attended by violent and disas- 
trous consequences. 1 have endeavoured, there- 
fore, so to arrange the order of the narrative, and 
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SO to fortify the inferences by facts, that the means 
of forming an independent judgment may be as 
open to others as to myself. 


Section 2. 

Condition of the Finances of France at the close of 

1847. 

When the Revolution of the 24th February, 1848, 
occ urred, France was already suffering from finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

'The failure of the Harvest of 1846 had been felt 
severely throughout the whole of 1847. 

In the early part of the year (14th January ’47) 
the Bank of France had found itself compelled, for 
the first time since February, 1820, to alter its rate 
of discount, and to raise the rate from 4 to h per cent, 
per ann. The Municipality of Paris had contracted 
a debt of a Million Sterling for the purpose of ad- 
ministering relief to the more indigent classes ; and 
to provide the interest on this debt, the Octroi 
Duties had been increased. A considerable debt 
had been incurred at Rouen for the same objects, 
and had been provided for by similar imposts. A 
Third of a Million Sterling had been voted to 
repair the devastation in the region of the Loire 
committed by the Inundations of 1846 ; and it had 
been necessary to grant a large extra contribution 
tn the Hospitals and Houses of Charity. 

At the close of 1847 the general position of the 
finances compelled the Oovernment to negotiate, 
on the 10th November (1847), a Loan for Ten 
Millions Sterling. Tlie Contract was taken by M. 
Rothschild in 3 per cent. Rentes at the price of 
75-25. 

The proceedings of the French Legislature rela- 
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tive to the Construotion of Railways, had been a 
fertile source of difficulty to the Treasury for se- 
veral years prior to 1847. 

The first Railway in France was the short line 
from Earis to St. Germain, commenced in 1835, and 
opened in 1837. Years were then consumed in 
discussions and party intrigues; and it was not 
until 1841 and ’42 that, under the pressure of an 
alarm lest France should be the last country in 
Europe without railways, comprehensive laws 
were adopted defining the extent to which the 
State would supersede or assist private enterprise 
in the construction of a series of Main Lines. The 
first Law was that of the 25th June, 1841 ; the 
second, and more important, was the project intro- 
duced by M. Teste, as Minister of Public Works, 
and known as the Law of 11th June, 1842. 

These schemes of Railway Legislation involved 
two principles ; namely: (1.) that the Government 
should provide the Land and Buildings ; and (2.) 
that individual Companies should provide the 
Way, Works, Rolling Stock, and Engines neces- 
sary to bring the Line into operation. 

In providing the Land and Buildings, the cost 
was to be divided, between the Treasury and the 
Provinces, in the proportion of one third to the 
State, and two thirds to the Departments and Com- 
munes. The Companies were to be induced to 
undertake the works by concessions or leases of 
the whole undertaking for a period of years ; but 
with very elaborate reservations, retaining to the 
State the right of purchasing the Line at the end 
of the lease, and of constantly interfering, by 
agents, in the meantime, in the settlement of the 
rates of toll, in the police of the Line, and in the 
general administration of the Company holding the 
Concession. 

But this System had not been long in force when 
it became surrounded with difficulties. 
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In the first place, the Departments and Communes, 
already burdened with taxes, were found both unable 
and unwilling to make any further effort for the 
construction of Railways ; and in the next place, pri- 
vate capitalists were not found to be very dgsirous 
of embarking in enterprises where so little was to 
be left to their own judgment, and where so much 
was reserved for the State at the end of a com- 
paratively short concession. The result was that 
the Schemes of 1841 and ’42 were found to be im- 
practicable in their entirety ; and the Government 
was reduced to the necessity of making the best 
arrangements it could with private companies. In 
some oases, the entire construction and completion 
of Lines were forced upon the Government; in 
others, it was able to carry out, at least to some 
extent, the original idea of limited concession. 

At the close of 1817 the position of the French 
Government with regard to Railways was as fol- 
lows : — 

During the five years subsequent to 1842, the 
total amount of expenditure authorised by the 
State to be contributed by the State and by Private 
Companies in various proportions, was 64 Millions 
sterling. Out of this amount, 33 Millions had 
been actually raised and expended during the five 
years in the construction of about 1200 miles of 
Railway at an average cast of 27,000/. per mile, — 
a cost very closely approaching that of the English 
Lines. The average annual expenditure, therefore, 
of the five years, 1843-47, had been nearly 7 Mil- 
lions sterling. 

The outstanding Railway engagements, on 31st 
December, 1847, were about 31 Millions sterling ; 
and of that sum 10 Millions had to be contributed 
by the shares and bonds of Private Companies, and 
21 Millions had to be provided by the State — of 
course during a comparatively short period of time. 

During the eighteen years, from 1830 to 1847, 
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only six had been closed with a surplus of Total 
Government Income over Total Government Ex- 
penditure ; and those six years all occurred prior 
to 1837. 

At the close of 1847 it is tolerably clear that 
the Floating Debt of France was nearly, if not 
quite, equal to 40 Millions sterling — that is to 
say, more than twice the magnitude of the ordi- 
nary Unfunded Debt of the United Kingdom. And 
this deficit of 40 Millions existed notwithstanding 
the Loans of 6| Millions sterling in 1831 ; of 6 
Millions in 1832 ; of Millions in 1841 ; and of 
13 Millions in 1844. It was with the view of re- 
ducing so large and dangerous a mass of current 
obligations, that the Loan of 10 Millions sterling, 
of November, 1847, was negotiated. At the date 
of the Revolution, 3^ Millions of that Loan had 
been actually received by the Treasury; but the 
distrust and the depreciation of property then be- 
came so extreme as to render it more advantageous 
to the contributors to forfeit their deposits than to 
continue their instalments. 

When all false and superfluous phraseology is 
swept away, there is no difficulty in perceiving 
that the enormous additions made to the French 
Debt between 1,830 and 1847, and the excess of 
Floating Obligations which, at the close of 1847, 
pressed upon the French Government, arose from 
three principal causes ; namely, first, the large and 
incessant expenditure in Algeria ; second, the bur- 
dens assumed by the State in the construction of 
Railways and other Public Works*; and, lastly, 
the excessive amount of the outlay, from year to 
year, on the Army and Marine. 

* Between 1830 and 1847, it appears certain that the French 
Government did actually expend not less than 30, Millions 
sterling on Public Works connected with Roads and Bridges, 
Canals and Rivers, Ports, and Monuments and Public Buildings. 
In general terms, the expenditure on these objects from 1830 
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Section 3. 

Financial Measures of the Provisional Government 
during 1848. 

After the events of the 24th February, 1848, 
there was a rapid succession of occupants of the 
Ministry of Finance ; and a succession still more 
rapid in the measures and projects which were 
promulgated for the purpose of mitigating or over- 
coming the financial embarrassments of the New 
Government. ' 

M. Goudchaux was the first Finance Minister of 
tie Republic ; but the portfolio delivered to him 
at the H6tel de Ville on the 24th February, was 
held by him only until the 5th March. His most 
important public act was to decree the payment at 
once of the public dividends, which in ordinary 
course would not become due till the 22nd March. 

M. Garnier-Pages, the next in succession, re- 
mained in office till the 11th May, — that is, until 
after the opening of the National Assembly, on the 
4th of that month. 

Decrees of the 15th and 25th March suspended 
Cash Payments in Paris and the Provinces. De- 
crees of the 7th and 8th March established Dis- 
count Banks, under the title of Comptoirs Na- 
tionaux, in Paris and several of the large towns, 
— the capital of the Banks being supplied in 
thirds by the State, the Municipality, and the 
Public, A Decree of the 21st March established, 
under the name of Magazine Generaux, in Paris 
and certain central towns, places of deposit for the 
reception of goods and merchandise ; and ordained 


to 1847 may be taken as 2 Millions sterling a year ; and it may 
be assumed that by far the largest part of the outlay was en* 
tirely unproductive. 
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that the receipts and vouchers issued to the depo- 
positors should pass into circulation by indorsement. 
After considerable demur the Bank of France was* 
induced to set aside nearly 2^ millions sterling for 
the purpose of making advances on these docu- 
ments, or R4c6piss4s. 

So early as the 9th March the Provisional Go- 
vernment, acting on a report by M. Gamier-Pag^s, 
decreed the adoption of five financial measures, 
rendered necessary by the public exigencies; — 
namely, first, the sale of the Diamonds of the 
Crown; second, the alienation of the domains of 
the Civil List ; third, the alienation of the Forests 
of the State; fourth, the negotiation of a Loan; 
and lastly, the adoption of a plan for reimbursing, 
in Rentes, the crowd of depositors in the Savings 
Banks, who were pressing on all hands for the re- 
turn, in specie, of the sums at their credit — a 
demand which there existed no means of satisfying. 

The three decrees relatirig to the sale of Public 
property were found to be impracticable. A Loan 
could not be negotiated at less than 7 or 8 per 
cent., and, in point of fact, not more than 1^ millions 
sterling Avas nominally obtained at 5 per cent., 
by the cancelment of certain classes of Treasury 
Bonds. A compromise was made with the Sav- 
ings Banks’ Depositors by issuing to them a small 
per centage of coin ; and, as concerned the balance 
of their claims, a moiety in Treasury Bills, at four 
and six months, and a moiety in 5 per cent. Rentes 
at par — the market price of the five per Cents, 
being no more than about 70. 

The difficulties of the Government remained es- 
sentially unrelieved ; and on the 16th March they 
had the courage to issue a decree ordaining an ex- 
tra impost, for the year 1848, of 45 Centimes per" 
franc in the assessment of the Direct Taxes..* For 
the ^option of so bold a measui*e, within three 
■w*^ks after the occurrence of the Revolution, the 
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Ministers of the Republic are entitled to far more 
commendation than they have hitherto received. . 

As an immediate resource the Bank of France 
was required to advance, before the end of March, 
3^ millions sterling for the use of the Government. 

M. Duclerc succeeded M. Garnier-Pag^s, and 
retained the Financial Portfolio till the 28th June. 
His administration was marked by the introduction 
and failure of two projects for a repurchase, by the 
State, of all the Railways ; and for the monopoly, 
by the State, of the business of Fire Insurance. 

M. Goudchaux again assumed oflSce on the re- 
signation of M. Duclerc at the end of June. His 
first measure was to rectify the injustice com- 
mitted in March, by compelling the Savings Banks’ 
Depositors to accept at par 5 per cent. Rentes, 
saleable only at a very considerable discount. The 
project of law of the 3rd July, substituted a modified 
market price for the par value. But the question 
was not finally settled till the 21st November, 
1848, when the real market rates of 46*40 for 3 
per cent. Rentes, and 71*60 for 5 per cent. Rentes, 
were substituted for the par rates compulsorily 
forced upon the Depositors in March. 

The Bank of France was again called upon for 
a considerable advance. A law of the 6th July 
prescribed the terms of a further loan to the State 
of 6 Millions Sterling, at 4 per cent, per annum, — 
half the amount to be available in 1848, aud half 
in 1849 ; the security taken by the Bank to be the 
Rentes of the Sinking Fund, and certain Forests of 
the State. 

Towards the end of July (the 24th) the As-, 
sembly confirmed a Ministerial proposal for rais- 
ing 8 Millions sterling, by a Public Loan in 5 per 
cent. Rentes, at the rate of 75*25 ; but in order to 
accomplish this end the forfeited deposits, amount- 
ing to 3^ millions of the Loan, in 3 per cent. Rentes, 
of lOtb November, 1847, bad to be admitted at 
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the published rate of 75*25. The actual amount 
of money, therefore, really obtained by the Trea- 
sury was little more than 4 Millions sterling. 

M. Goudchaux was fertile in plans of finance, 
marked by very extreme doctrines. His plan for 
taxing Hypothecated Credits (J,es creances hypotM- 
caires) did not survive a first reading; — a Com- 
mittee of the Assembly rapidly expunged the 
scheme of progressive rates per cent, from the pro- 
posal to tax Successions and Donations ; and the 
same principle was rejected, by similar means, from 
the scheme of an Income Tax on the revenue from 
personal property (imput sur le revenu mohilier). 

One of the acts of the Provisional Government 
had been to abolish (15th April, 1848,) totally, the 
Excise and Import Duties on Salt, yielding a revenue 
of considerably more than 2 Millions per annum. 
At the close of August ( 28th August) the Assembly 
had the courage and honesty to* reimpose new 
duties, equal to more than half the former assess- 
ments. 


Section 4. 


Measures and Reforms proposed by M. Passy in 


1849. 


M. TrouviS-Chauvel succeeded M. Goudchaux on 
the 23rd October (1848) ; and M. Xrouve-Chauvel 
was succeeded, early in 1849, by M. Hippolyte 
Passy. Louis Napoleon had then become Presi- 
dent. 

M. Passy’s administration was distinguished by 
his adoption of a course of procedure very unusual 
in the recent history of French finance. 

_ We have already seen that a considerable por- ■ 
tion of the 2 millions of revenue from Salt/ was* 
relinquished in 1848. Early in 1849 the Assem- 
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bly decreed, that from the 1st January, 1850, the 
4 Millions sterling of annual revenue arising from 
the Excise on Liquors (Boissons) should be also 
relinquished. Adding to these remissions of taxes 
the loss to the Revenue from reductions in the 
rates of Postage, and under various minor heads, 
M. Passy entered upon his duties with Ways and 
Means diminished by about 6 Millions sterling per 
annum ; and with Expenditure proceeding on all 
hands with the recklessness derived from a recent 
revolutionary impulse. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected under the 
(Constitution settled by the National Assembly, 
( ommenced its first session on the 27th May, 1849. 

The speech delivered by M. Passy on the 3rd 
.Vugust, 1849, in stating his financial scheme for 
i 850, is probably the most lucid, as well as the 
most honest, exposition of the financial condition 
of France, which has been publicly addressed to 
an audience of Frenchmen during the last twenty 
years. 

The speaker prescribed to himself five prin- 
cipal objects, namely, to inform the Assembly, in 
the fewest words, of the real condition of the 
Finances at the end of 1 847 and the end of 1849 ; 
— to state, with equal explicitness, the predominat- 
ing causes of the huge Deficit ; — to affirm the limit 
beyond which, according to all experience, a Floating 
debt could not with safety be allowed to pass in 
France; — to suggest the correction of numerous 
inveterate sources of confusion in the practical 
management of the finances ; — and lastly, to pro- 
pose boldly such measures as were necessary at that 
time to restore effectually the credit and resources 
of the Treasury. 

M. Passy stated that, at the close of 1847, the 
Deficit arising from the excesses of expenditure 
over income of the eight years 1840-47 was not 
less than .36 Millions sterling : — notwithstanding 
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22 Millions sterling of Funded Debt contracted 
under the law of 25th June, 1841 : — That during 
the two years 1848 and 1 849 the annual interest of 
the Funded Debt had been, and would be, increased 
to the extent of more than 3 Millions sterling for 
loans contracted in various forms : — that the close 
of 1849 would still leave the Treasury burdened 
with 22 Millions of Floating Debt : — that, accord- 
ing to all sound deductions from experience, no 
French Government could with safety permit a 
larger amount of Floating Debt than 14 Millions : 

— and hence that the first and clearest necessity of 
the crisis was to raise at once a Loan of 8 Millions 
sterling for the purpose of reducing the current 
obligations within a prudent limit. 

To the prodigality of the expenditure in Algeria 

— to the enormous cost year by year of a large 
Army and Marine — to the outlay of immense sums 
on Public Works, very rarely of a productive nature 

— and, latterly, to the consequences of revolu- 
tionary discredit — M. Passy ascribed in clear and 
earnest language the embarrassments of the French 
Government. 

He stated that the Deficit for the year 1850 
would exceed 13 Millions sterling ; and his pro- 
posals for efiectually meeting that contingency con- 
sisted of three parts ; namely, — first, the imposition 
of five new or additional Taxes, the produce of 
which would be 3:^ Millions; second, the abolition 
of the whole macliinery of the Sinking Fund ( Came 
d' Amortissenient), the effect of which would be to 
yield a technical resource of more than 5^ Millions; 
and lastly, the issue of Treasury Obligations for 4 
Millions sterling. 

The Additional taxes were, — (1.) certain ex- 
tra imposts connected with the Stamj) Duties, 
calculated to yield more than half a million; — 
and (2.) new duties of Registration and Patents, 
calculated to yield a third of a million sterling. 
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The New tax was the courageous proposal of a 
Tax of 3 per cent, on Incomes derived from move- 
able property {revenm mobiliers) ; — exempting 
small incomes derived from capital engaged in 
agricultural operations. ; and imposing a lower rate 
of 1 per cent, on certain classes of persons whose 
position was already ascertained by their inclusion 
within prescribed roles of the Contribution Foncier. 
From an Income Tax thus adjusted it vra,s expected 
that 2|- Millions sterling would be obtained. 

The proposal to abolish the Sinking Fund was 
in the highest degreee meritorious. 

This department of the Ministry of Finance was 
organised with great form in 1816 and 1817, re-or- 
ganised in 1825, and again so recently as 1835. It 
was provided, year by year, with a dotation from the 
taxes; and that dotation, and the other parts of its 
income, was employed in buying Rentes in the mar- 
ket, or more constantly in advances to the Treasury. 
The Rentes so obtained were not cancelled, but stood 
in the Grand Livre of the Debt, as the property 
of the Sinking Fund; and the dividends were as 
punctually paid to the Sinking Fund as if it had 
been a real, instead of a purely fictitious creditor 
of the State. In process of time the Reserves of 
the Sinking Fund became so large that they could 
only be expressed in hundreds of millions of the 
capital of the French Debt ; and it would not be 
difficult to advance several strong reasons for be- 
lieving that, practically, the effect of these ima- 
ginary accumulations was more pernicious than 
the actual debts they were designed to repay. The 
machinery of the Ainortissement — its reserves, its, 
income, its dotation, and its capacity of accumula- 
tion, had been for a long period a source of con- 
fusion and mischief among F rench financiers, more 
prolific than can be easily conceived by those 
who have not had occasion closely to observe the 
facts. 
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At the date of M. Passy’s exposition, the An- 
nual Dividends due to the Sinking Fund were 3^ 
Millions sterling, and the Annual Dotation 2^ 
Millions. In other words, the Sinking Fund re- 
ceived Millions from the Treasury with one 
hand, and advanced 5| Millions to the Treasury 
with the other. The whole process was, in reality, 
one of transfer. The interest of the Debt was made 
to appear larger than it really was, by the amount 
of the Dividends considered as due to the Sinking 
Fund — and the Obligations of the Treasury were 
made to appear larger than they really were, by 
the amounts taken over from the Sinlang Fund. 
The 5^ Millions, therefore, was an item on both 
sides of the account, not merely destitute of all use 
and meaning, but the fruitful origin of misappre- 
hensions the most absurd and mischievous. 

The Assembly received M. Passy’s proposals 
with some favour. 

But they met with but small sympathy from 
the President of the Republic ; and in October 
(1849) the portfolio of Finance was given to M. 
Achille Fould, who on the 4th November presented 
a financial scheme for the year 1850, carefully di- 
vested of all those features which had rendered 
the statement of M. Passy so remarkable. 

M. Fould expressed himself willing to adopt, in 
a modified form, the proposal for abolishing the 
Sinking Fund. But the measure was too advanced 
for the Assembly, who rejected the scheme, and 
re-instated, in their ancient integrity, the involved 
formulas of transfeis and cancelinents. 

The Budgets of 1850 and 1851 both entailed 
considerable deficits. 

It was the policy of the President’s Government 
to obtain the amount of the outlay on Public Wprks 
(including Railways), not by votcsoutof Income, but 
W contracting obligations, and adding them- to the 
lloating Debt. In 1851, a sum of 3 Millions sterling 
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was added to the Floating Debt * on this account ; 
and at the close of the year (1851) it seems to be 
ascertained that the unfunded obligations of the 
Grovernment had risen to quite 28 Millions sterling, 
— or double the amount which it had been the 
habit to consider the extreme limit of this class of 
liabilities. 

The Budget of 1852 was under the consideration 
of the Assembly when the assumption of dictatorial 
power by the President, on the 2nd December, 1851, 
reduced the department of finance to the position 
of a mere office of registry for the decrees of the 
Executive. 


Section 6. 

O'ltUne of the New Financial Policy adopted under 

the Autocratic Constitution of December, 1851. 

The first four months of the Autocratic Consti- 
tution of December, 1851, were assiduously em- 
ployed in reducing into practice^ as rapidly almost 
as Decrees could be framed; a New Financial Policy, 
which claimed to have the merit of so stimulating 
and applying the resources of Credit, that the im- 
mense capabilities of France should no longer re- 
main doubtful or undeveloped. 

Addressing itself to an immense mass of details, 

* The Floating Debt in France may be said to consist of six 
principal parts. At the end of 1850, the total of the Floating 
Debt was stated, in one of the reports, to be 23‘12 Millions ' 
sterling, composed as follows : ( 1.) Funds held on account of 
Savings’ Banks, 5*36 Millions sterling; (2.) Funds held on 
account of Communes, 5*20 Millions ; (3.) Bons du Tresor, 
4’52 Millions ; (4.) Advances by Receiver General, 2‘84 Mil- 
lions; (5.) Funds held on account of the Deposit Bank (Caisse 
desDepdts), 1*20 Millions; and (6.) Loan by the Bank of 
France, 4 Millions. 
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producing, day by day, volleys of Decrees 
dealing with almost every conceivable subject, the 
financial policy of the Government was still di- 
rected to the. immediate accomplishment of Six 
specific objects as essential to success. 

In the first place, it was sought to stimulate and 
exttind the construction of New Railways, and the 
completion of old Lines which had long lain as 
heavy burdens on the resources of the Budget of 
Public Works, by granting a multitude of conces- 
sions to new or old bodies of shareholders, on 
terms far more liberal to the subscribers than had 
been previously conceded in France. 

In the second place. Decrees were promulgated 
for immense Public Works in Paris, with a view, 
not only of embellishing the Capital, aiid placing 
it more completely under the military command of 
the authorities, but also as the most direct means 
of affording employment to the metropolitan po- 
pulation; and the same plan of expenditure was 
gradually extended to most of the large Towns, 

Thirdly, measures were adopted for the formation 
of Companies destined (according to the official 
phraseology) to bring the resources of Credit to the 
advancement of Industry. Tlie earliest of these 
Companies was the Societd de Credit Foncier, 
founded on the 28th February, 1852 ; and parts of 
the same systein were the Decrees of the 3rd and 
28th March (’52), which directed the Bank of 
France, for the first time in its history, to make 
advances on the security of Railway Shares and 
Obligations, and also on obligations of the Muni- 
cipality of Paris. 

The fourth object was to obtain from the Bank 
of France a resolution reducing its Rate of Dis- 
count from Five to Three Per Cent. Per Annum ; 
and this was accomplished on the 5th March (’52). 

The fifth object was to remodel extensively the 
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constitution of the Bank of France ; to prolong its 
exclusive privileges to the 31st Dec. 1867 ; and to 
spread over a period of fifteen years the repay- 
ment, by the . State, of the loan of 3 Millions 
sterling, due to the Bank under the original agree- 
ment in the course of 1852. These measures 
were forjnally announced on the 3rd March, '52. 
And, lastly, it was a principal object of the New 
Policy to accomplish the reduction of the 5 per 
cent. Rentes into 4^ per Cents. ; not only for the 
purpose of reducing the amount of dividend, but 
also as a powerful means of convincing the pub- 
lic that the Rate of Interest in France was elfectu- 
ally reduced ; and that a scheme of reduction which 
had baffled the Monarchy and the Republic, was 
of easy accomplishment under a supreme Presi- 
dent. 

Before the end of March, 1852, the New Govern- 
ment had granted concessions for Railways in- 
volving an expenditure of more than 20 Millions 
sterling. 

At the close of 1851 the French Executive had 
been for some time seriously embarrassed by its 
railway engagements. It had in its own hands 
the great trunk Line from Paris to Lyons, and 
the works were prosecuted from time to time, as 
the Treasury could provide a larger or smaller 
credit. The Line from Lyons to Valence was in 
the same position. On the Line from Valence to 
Avignon, the works were wholly stopped. The 
great Line of the Centre of France was also in the 
hands of the State, and the works were nearly at a 
stand-still. The Lines leading to the frontiers of 
the North, and of Strasburg, were in the hands of 
Companies ; but of Companies which found them- 
selves unable to undertake any expenditure for ex- 
tensions. The earliest concessions of the New 
Government were for the speedy resumption and 
completion of these great works; and then came 
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further concessions for a large Railway expenditure 
in other parts of France. 

Supposing that the Floating Capital of France 
was adequate to these engagements, there can 
scarcely be any question of the wisdom of measures 
directed to the construction of Railways. But we 
have before us the strong facts that down to the 
close of 1851 neither the direct intervention of 
the State, nor the efforts of private Companies, 
had been able to accomplish more within each 
year than a very limited outlay on Railway 
Works. Nothing had occurred in December, 
1851, to increase the ability of France to sustain 
new and heavy drafts on its floating Capital, — 
and it seems to be a reasonable inference, that 
the Projects involving an expenditure of 20 Mil- 
lions Sterling were premature and improvident. 

The principles adopted in those concessions 
were also remarkable. In the first place, the 
State generally guaranteed a particular rate of 
dividend on the capital to be expended on the Line. 
In the second, large Companies were enabled and 
encouraged to grant subventions or contributions 
to small ones. By these means, the old Companies 
were able to issue attractive neAv shares, and tlie 
new Companies were able, by means of the guaran- 
teed dividend, to bring out their schemes at a pre- 
mium. In both ways, the new principle of seeking 
large powers by the application of Credit, obtained 
at least an immediate triumph. 

The extensive Public Works in Paris were 
partly at the direct expense of the ’ State, and 
partly at the charge of the Municipality — the City 
authorities being armed with ample powers to raise 
loans on the security of the Municipal Taxes and 
the Octroi. 

To the measures directed to the formation of. 
purely Credit Companies ; to the reduction oC the. 
Rate of Discount to ,S per Cent. ; and to the altera- 
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tions of the constitution of the Bank of France, I 
shall recur in a future section. 

The Decree of the 14th March, 1852, ordaining 
the Conversion of the 5 per Cent. Rente into 4| 
per Cents, must be considered here. 


Section 6. 

The JReAuction of the French Fire Per Cent. Rentes 
in 1852. 

At the date of this Decree, the amount of Capital 
represented by the French 5 per Cents, was about 
145 Millions sterling ; and the amount of Annual 
Dividends (at 5 per cent.), 7^ Millions sterling. 
The amount of benefit to the Treasury expected 
from the conversion was a yearly economy of in- 
terest of about 720,000/. 

Early in 1847, the number of holders of 5 
per Cent. Rentes was about 230,000 persons, 
and their average annual dividend was, say, 
25/. But after the Revolution of 1848, a con- 
siderable part of the depositors in Savings’ Banks 
were compelled, as we have seen (page 9., ante), 
to accept 5 per Cents, in reimbursement of their 
claims ; and hence in March, 1852, the number of 
5 per Cent. Rentiers had risen to nearly 750,000 
persons, and the average annual dividend of each 
holder had fallen to less than 10/. 

At the date of the Decree the price of the 5 per 
Cents, was 103 j and the terms otfered were repay- 
ment; or conversion into 4^ per Cents, at par. 
Making proper allowance, however, for the invest- 
ments in 5 per Cents, of a large class of public in- 
> stitutions of the nature of hospitals, colleges, and 
municipalities, the revenue of which, if not derived 
in the form of dividends on Public Stocks, must be 
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supplied to them by payments from the taxes in 
some other form, it is certain that the real saving 
to the Treasury by the conversion would be not 
more than about 450, 000^., — assuming the original 
scheme of the Decree to be carried fuUy into effect. 

The project of reducing the interest of the Five 
per Cents, was not new in France. It had been 
agitated and discussed on several occasions under 
the Monarchy ; and at periods when the maintain- 
ance for a considerable time of the price of the 
Five per Gents, very materially above par, had ren- 
dered the success of any reasonable plan of conver- 
sion absolutely certain. 

But it was not forgotten on the occurrence 
of those conjunctures, and it was an argument 
put forward by a sagacious and eloquent party 
in France, that, besides mere financial consider- 
ations, there were moral and political consider- 
ations to be regarded as fundamental parts of the 
position of the Five per Cent. Debt. 

It was urged that the Five per Cents, were the 
only remnant and legacy of the public obligations 
due by the State to its Creditors which had survived 
the First Revolution. Two-thirds of the public 
burdens of France were confiscated or extinguished 
between 1789 and 1798, and the Five per Cents, 
represented that Tiers Comolidi which alone sur- 
vived the decree of the Directory, in pursuance of 
which all the obligations of France in 1798 were 
discharged — two-thirds by Bonds in their nature 
and issue Assignats — and one-third by inscriptions 
in the Grand Livre; — a financial confiscation which, 
on the most moderate computation, reduced to ruin 
a hundred thousand families, leaving to the crowds 
of Rentiers of that time, in the words of Cretet, — 
“ a la plupart d’entre eux trop pour mourir, et trop 
“ peu pour vivre.” It was pointed out with ear- 
nestness that a Debt so inherited by the State, — - 
the result of a violent operation by which the 
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rights of the creditor had been in a great measure 
taken away, — stood in aposition very different from 
that of obligations contracted between borrower 
and lender on perfectly equal terras, and with per- 
fect liberty on the part of both to consider and 
provide for the contingencies of the future. 

These arguments had always prevailed, and it 
had passed almost into a financial maxim in 
France, that not merely the faith and honour of 
the State were pledged to the defence of the Five 
per Cents, against any scheme of interference, ex- 
cept under the pressure of some overwhelming 
danger ; but also, that it nearly concerned the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the State to foster among 
the French people habits and sentiments founded 
upon a strong belief in the eminent eligibility of 
the Public Debt as a mode of investment for 
savings, — and eminently eligible, because in no 
danger of sudden measures of modification. 

It is probable that even Louis Napoleon was not 
insensible to the practical force of the views now 
stated ; for in the early days of the Coup d’Etat 
(28th December, 1851), he considered it prudent 
to quiet alarms, which were then expressed, by for- 
mally announcing that no plan for reducing the 
Five per Cents, was in contemplation — adding, 
however, that no scheme, of such a nature would be 
adopted without due previous warning. 

The immediate effects of the Decree of Conver- 
sion of the 14th March, 1852, however much they 
might sui’prise and embarrass the authors of the 
measure, were precisely those which prudent obser- 
vers had always foreseen to be the necessary con- 
sequences of any scheme so sweeping and sudden. 

There was an instant and violent panic among 
the crowd of small holders, and for several days the 
Stock-brokers of Paris were overwhelmed with 
orders from the provinces to sell Five per Cents. 
Tlie small premium of three per cent, rapidly dis- 
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appeared ; the Stock fell to a discount, and the 
whole scheme of conversion was on the point of 
complete failure. 

The course pursued by the Treasury was cha- 
racteristic. M. Bineau, the Minister of Finance, 
summoned to his Hotel the Bankers and Money 
dealers of Paris, and intimated to them that 
the Government were resolved to carry through 
the conversion; and would reimburse to them 
whatever sums they might ultimately lose, pro- 
vided they would enter into such arrangements 
as would render it certain that the quantity of 
Five j)er Cents, poured into the market by 
the public should be absorbed with sufficient ra- 
pidity to keep the price above par. This course 
was pursued, and technically the Conversion was 
accomplished, — but at a cost so large, that we are 
justified in believing that for some years the no- 
minal reduction of interest can afford no bond fide 
relief to the Treasury. A simple Decree of the 
President, of the 28th April (’52), created as 
much Three per Cent. Stock as was required to 
reimburse the Bankers for the whole of the losses 
sustained by them in obeying the orders of M. 
Bineau ; and in spite of considerable animadversion 
on the extraordinary nature of such a mode of in- 
creasing the public debt, no explanation whatever 
was afforded. 

Such was the process, and such the results, of the 
measure of March, 1852 — a measure iu official 
phraseology always described as the Great Conver- 
sion happily achieved by the Presidency of Decem- 
ber. 
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Section 7. 

The Financial Condition of France at the Commence- 
ment of the Russian War in 1854. 

The S6ci4t^ G^n(^rale du Credit Mobilier was set 
up by a Decree of the 18th Nov. 1852 ; and the 
early part of 1853 was occupied by the schemes 
and the activity of projectors, often when there 
gathered daily a larger and a denser crowd of 
dupes and disciples. 

In 1854 came the War ; and its first financial 
consequence in France was a determination to pro- 
vide the whole of the cost by Loans, to be raised, 
not by contract, but through the instrumentality of 
a proclamation by the Government, of such terras 
as would ensure from the general public a full sub- 
scription ; — ^that is to say, the terms otfered by the 
State should be so liberal to the lender as to enable 
him to sell his allotment at once for a substantial 
premium.* 

In pursuance of this policy no less than 60 Mil- 
lions sterling of Debt were contracted by the three 
Loans of March, 1854, (10 Millions); December, 
1854, (20 Millions); and July, 1855, (30 Millions). 

In the meantime there was no pause in the pro- 
secution of the infinite variety of schemes brought 
forward under the plea of developing the resources 
of France. 

In the early part of 1854, M. Leon Faucher — 
no longer willing to serve the State, because he 
could no longer serve under that Parliamentary 
control for the solid establishment of which he had 
made so many sacrifices — published, under the 
high authority of his signature, a review of the 
Financial Condition of France on its entrance into 
the War ; and we may learn much even from the 
rapid summary to which he was constrained to con- 

• In App. XIX. I have given the details of the three Loans 
of 1854-5. 
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fine the expression of the apprehensions excited by 
•his close observation and profound knowledge of 
the material resources of his country. 

He first refers to the very large amount of capital 
reqtiired to complete the Lines of Railway conceded 
even during the two years 1852 and 1853. He 
says: — 

“ Industry too much encouraged has spread out all its sails. 
Not to speik of undertakings and manufactures whicli do not 
require the authorisation of the Public Power, still since the 
3 1st December, 1851, in two years, the extent of the Railways 
conceded has exceeded 2500 English miles — and these 2500 
miles represent, to say nothing of the subventions of the State, 
an expenditure of 40 Millions sterling on the part of the Com- 
panies. If we suppose that only a moiety of this capital has 
already been provided by shares and subscriptions — still 20 Mil- 
lions sterling to be raised from the public in one or two years 
is an excessive expenditure. But the difficulty will be im- 
mensely increased, if the Government, disregarding the warn- 
ing of circumstances, continue to make new concessions, and to 
extend still further the expenditure on concessions already 
granted. We shall with difficulty continue during the War the 
works commenced during Peace ; and this is not a moment for 
the formation of vast projects ; for speculations, and enter- 
prises.” 

He then refers to the large and increasing expen- 
diture for Public Works, Monumental Buildings, 
and other similar purposes, as well in the Provinces 
as in Paris. 

“ The expenses of the Departments and Villes are, as regards 
the finances, another charge which it has become urgent to re- 
strain within reasonable limits. The Centimes Departmentaux 
et Communaux amounted in 1830 to 2^ millions sterling ; in 
1846 to 4^ millions ; 1851 to 5^ millions— but they appear 

in the Budget for this year (1854) as considerably more than 
5^ millions sterling. These expenses, which increase even 
faster than those of the State itself, already absorb a third of 
the produce of the Direct Contributions ; that is to say, a sum 
nearly equal to the Contribution Fonci^re. To this expenditure 
of S-j millions it is necessary to add^ in order to arrive at a cor-^ 
rect view of the local expenditure, the 3^ millions which the 
Villes obtain from the Octrois ; and farther, the produce of *the 
Loans contracted by the Departments and the MuniciparAd- 
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ministrations. The total of all these items is not less than II 
or 12 millions sterling. 

** Among the Cities which have undertaken great works and 
committed themselves to vast operations of credit, Paris occu- 
pies the first place : — The Municipal Revenue of Paris, it is 
true, exhibits progress. In 1853, it was nearly 2 ^ millions 
sterling : but in that year there was a Loan raised of 2 millions 
sterling. In 1854 the expenditure of the Prefect of the Seine 
has risen to more than 3^ millions ; and there must be another 
Loan of 2 millions. Nor must we forget that the credit of the 
City of Paris is now (1854) charged with nearly a million ster- 
ling, raised by means of the Bonds of the Bakers’ Bank, and 
which constitutes a floating debt.” * 

In the next passage Leon Faucher refers to po- 
litical considerations, connected with the dangers 
arising out of large displacements of labour in 
France — considerations to which his experience as 
Minister of the Interior had led him to attach no 
secondary importance. He says : — 

If we contemplate from a political point of view this ag- 
glomeration of enterprises, it is impossible to avoid apprehen- 
sion. A first result — and not the least grave in my eyes — ^will 
be the disturbance of private fortunes. In order to demolish at 
once more than two thousand houses, effects have been produced 


* These apprehensions expressed by M. Leon Faucher early 
in 1852 have been amply confirmed by the experience of 1856. 
The wholesale destruction of the cheap Quarters of the City, 
inhabited by the artisans, has inflicted severe privations and in- 
convenience on the poorer classes ; and has excited deep dis- 
content. The finances of the Municipality also have become 
seriously embarrassed. In 1852 the ordinary expenditure of 
the H6tel de Yille was about 1^ millions sterling ; and the 
interest of the Municipal Debt amounted to a further sum of 
300,000/. In 1856 the 'ordinary expenditure had risen to 
1,640,000/,, and the interest of the Debt to 560,00011 Addi- 
tional Municipal taxes had been imposed, amounting to 300,000/. 
per annum ; and the produce of the former taxes had improved 
to the extent of 130^000/. Still the deficit for 1856 was esti- 
mated at nearly 100,000/1 To meet this deficit, at least in 
put, two new taxes were proposed, namelv, (1) a Tax on 
Carriages, assessed upon a sliding scales intended to tax heavily 
the vehicles of the rich, and ligntly the vehicles of the poor ; 
and (2) a Capitation Tax on persons entering the Bourse. 
But Imth proposals were extremely disliked. 
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which lead to a serious rise of rents elsewhere— temporary 
perhaps, but which nevertheless breaks in upon the habits and 
calculations of the middle classes of society. By and by, 
when the new structures have been raised, houses will multiply 
more rapidly than tenants, and the rents of the new mansions 
will so far fail to realise the expectation's of the proprietors 
and speculators who have constructed them at great cost, that 
ruin will ensue, and the enormous capital which represents 
houses and premises in Paris will be shaken by an inevitable 
depreciation. 

But 1 confess I most fear the excessive crowds of Workmen 
which will be drawn together by these great Works, undertaken 
on so large a scale, and extending over some years. Men drawn 
from the Departments by the attraction of high wages, after 
having tasted during a few years the pleasures of Parisian life, 
will not return to their original homes ; but when the Metro- 
politan Works are finished, will form additions to the popula- 
tion of the Faubourgs. Their manners will be corrupted in 
the cabarets, and their opinions in the secret societies. They 
will enter into political agitation, and they will become the 
militia of Revolution. 

“ The army of Workmen who were engaged on the Fortifi- 
cations of Paris, brought to the population of the capital re- 
cruits who contributed, with no small zeal, to the Revolution 
of 1848. It is not wise then, it is not safe, to accumulate, at a 
single point in the country, masses of men, who, after having 
supplied the means of executing great works, supply, with the 
same facility, the elements of disorder.’* 

And in the following passage, the last I shall 
quote, M. Leon Faucher describes, in a few words, 
the real danger of France ; namely, a restless and 
imprudent effort to anticipate and mortgage all 
its accumulations of capital. 

“The truth is, that the situation of the Villes and the Indus- 
trial Companies of France is the same as that of the State ; 
namely, finances which present great resources, but which are 
deeply burdened and engaged. No time is given to the savings 
of the nation to accumulate : everything is discounted. These 
savings of hard work, this treasure composed of small sums, 
shines with a splendour which attracts the covetoua Tout h 
monde les couche enjoue. By taxes, by loans, the State, the 
Departments, the Villes, and the Companies dispute for its" 
possession. If the harvest of these reserved fruits promise to 
amount to 20 millions sterling, they enter into engacementaTor 
40 millions.” 
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These iwere the views entertained by cautious 
and able observers in the early part of 1854. 


Section 8. 

The Schemes for establishing an Artificial Cheapness 
of Bread, 1854-56. 

The Harvest of 1852 had been unfavourable. 
The Harvest of 1853 was seriously deficient. The 
excess of the Imports of Grain into France over 
the Exports, did not cost less in 1853 than 4 Mil- 
lions sterling ; in 1854 the cost was between 5 and 
6 Millions sterling; and in 1855 scarcely a less 
sum.* 

M. Leon Faucher has referred to the debt of a 
million sterling which, in the early part of 1854, 
had been contracted by the City of Paris in the 
form of Bonds issued by the Caisse de la Boulan- 
gerie, or the Bakers’ Bank. 

This institution at Paris was in reality a con- 
trivance for extending, not only to the poor, but 
to the general population of Paris, a species of 
special Poor Law, the object of which should be to 


♦ The official average price for the whole 

of France of the 

Hectolitre of Wheat was in the 

— 


Years. 


Francs. 

Years. 

Francs. 

1844 

- 

19-75 

1850 

14-32 

'45 

. 

19-75 

'51 

14-48 

'46 
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24-05 

'52 

17-25 
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29-01 
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22-39 
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• 

16-65 

'54 

28-82 

'49 

- 

14-15 

'55 

29*32 

The very 

low price of Wheat during the five years, 1848-52, 

goes a long 

way 

to explain the comparative traa<^uillity of 


France during the Bevolutionary period. And it must be re- 
membered that Bread enters far more extensively into the 
consumption of a French family than of an English one. 
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administer relief during the Scarcity by providing 
for the sale of bread oA terms very considerably 
helow the price which must have been paid if the 
Bakers had been left to adjust their charges to the 
natural course of the Com Market ; ana similar 
Bakers’ Banks were established in all the great 
Centres of population. The theory of the plan 
Avas that in Paris bread should be sold below its 
natural price in dear years, and above its natural 
price in cheap years ; and that the debt necessarily 
contracted by selling bread at a loss should be 
liquidate<l by the gain to arise from selling bread 
at a profit. 

This scheme was made to occupy a considerable 
space in the public mind early in 1 854. It was 
referred to with marked emphasis in the Emperor’s 
Speech of the 2nd March, 1 854, — the speech in 
which he announced the Commencement of the 
War; and the doctrines stated in the paragraphs 
of that speech are so extraordinary that they may 
well justify quotation. The Emperor said to the 
Legislative Corps : — 

“ Above all, I recommend to your attention the 
“ system now adopted by the City of Paris ; for if 
“ it extends, as I trust it will, to the whole oj France, 
“ it will for the future prevent in the Price of Coi’n 
“ those extreme variations which, in times of 
“ abundance, cause agriculture to languish in con- 
“ sequence of the low price of Wheat ; and, in years 
“ of scarcity, the Poorer Classes to suffer so greatly 
“ from its excessive Dearness. 

“ That system consists in establishing, in all 
“ great centres of population, an institution of 
“ Credit, under the name of Caisse de la Bou- 
“ langerie, which can give, during the months of a 
“ year of dearth, bread at a price infinitely inferior 
“ to the ojficial quotation, on condition of paying a 
“ little dearer in years of fertility. These latter 
“ being in general more numerous, it is easj- to 
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“ conceive that the compensation between the two 
“ can he effected with facility. 

“ In addition, the immense advantage is gained 
“ of founding Societies of Credit, which, in place 

of gaining so much the more when bread is 
“ dear, are interested, like every one else, in its 
“ becoming cheap ; for contrary to what has ex- 
“ isted up to the present time, such institutions will 
“ make their profits in seasons of fertility, and lose 
“ money in seasons of scarcity.” 

It would be very difficult to find any passage 
pronounced publicly, by the supreme authority of 
an enlightened State, in which, in so small a com- 
pass as these paragraphs, so much gross and fatal 
error is contained. The proposition put forward is 
neither more nor less than that the State, by means 
of one of its ordinary Departments, may with fa- 
cility counteract the natural effect of the Seasons. 

The Caisse was established by Imperial Decree 
in December, 1853. 

It was considered that the population of Paris, 
and the other large cities, ought not to pay 
more than 40 cents per Kilogramme for Bread 
of the first quality, or equal to about eight- 
pence sterling for the 41b. loaf. All persons 
manufacturing or selling bread in Paris were 
placed under the direct control of the func- 
tionaries of the Caisse; and although the ma- 
chinery by which these dealers were prohibited 
from charging more than 40 cents to the public, on 
the one hand, and were enabled, from the Caisse, 
to claim the amount of loss thence arising, was 
intricate and tedious, the practical operation of 
the scheme amounted to this ; — namely, — that, 
directly or intermediately, all flour brought to 
Paris was sold to the Bakers through the Caisse ; 
and all bread supplied to the public was supplied 
by the Caisse at the fixed price of 40 cents. 

The sums required to carry on this enormous 
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and losing trade Mrere raised by floating obligations 
guaranteed by tbe City of Paris. Early in 1854 
they amounted to a million sterling, and they 
rapidly increased. In June, 1856, when the 
Caisse had been two years and a half in operation, 
the Debt contracted by it amounted to considerably 
more than Two millions sterling. A debt so for- 
midable compelled the Government to interfere. It 
did so by ordering that the Maximum price should 
be raised to 45 cents ; and shortly afterwards fur- 
ther raised to 50 cents. The Government also 
contributed, as a gift, 800,000^. to assist further 
operations; and it was admitted, that even five 
years of good harvests would not enable the Caisse, 
supposing that the principle upon which it was 
founded could be acted upon without interruption, 
to discharge the debt resting upon it in consequence 
of losses, interest, and charges of management. 

It began also to be discovered, that what was 
called the principle of the scheme was radically de- 
fective. The intervention of the Caisse removed 
wholly and at once the natural and wholesome com- 
petition of interest between the sellers and buyers 
of Com. The Bakers bought only through the 
Caisse, and sold only through the Caisse ; and 
between the Bakers on the one side, and the Far- 
mers on the other, it is quite certain that the 
functionaries of the Caisse paid much more than 
the natural value for the unground Corn, and re 
ceived much less than the natural value for the 
manufactured loaves. The dealers were acute 
enough to discover methods of thriving by means 
of the Caisse, if not by means of their legitimate 
trade. 
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Section 9. 

Deficits 1853-55. — Position of the Bailway Con- 
struction and BaUway Expenditure in France, at 
the close of 1856. — Engagements for the next Ten 
Years, 1857-66. 

As far as can be ascertained from the intricate 
and fluctuating mode in which the French Revenue 
and Expenditure Statements are framed, the Defi- 
cits of the three years 1853, ’54, and ’55, amounted 
together to about 25 Millions Sterling ; and these 
Deficits were entirely independent of the additions 
made to the Funded Debt by the three public loans 
for the 65 Millions Sterling. 

It must be concluded that in some form or 
other ihese 25 Millions of Deficit were added 
to the Floating Debt ; and it must also be con- 
cluded that in some mode or other means 
are found of diminishing the excessive amount 
of that Debt from time to time. So involved 
and unsatisfactory are the modes of stating the 
transactions of the French Treasury ; and so mys- 
teriously does the machinery of the Sinking Fund 
appear and disappear above the surface; that 
it ought not to excite any surprise if at some future 
time it shall be discovered that considerable trans- 
fers have been made year by year for several years 
past from the Floating to the Funded Debt. 

The continuance of the War, the pressure of 
Scarcity, and the large expenditure on public works, 
was not allowed, during 1854, ’55, and the first 
eight months of ’56, to interfere with the career of 
the Joint Stock adventures in France, of which 
the leader and the type was the Credit Mobilier. 

Early in 1855 the Credit Mobilier was encouraged 
to enter into a gigantic scheme with the Austrian 
Government for the construction, in various parts 
of the German Dominions of Austria, of several 
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Trunk Lines "of Railway, extending to about 750 
English Miles ; and to take or lease from the 
Austrian Government a long list of Mines, Forests, 
Manufactories, and other industrial establishments. 
The total Capital required was 16 Millions sterling. 
Half the capital (8 Millions) was to be advanced to 
the Austrian Government by monthly payments, 
extending over three years, and commencing on the 
1st March, 1855, with the option of discount at 4 
per cent., per ann. for the first thirteen payments. 
This payment of 8 Millions was to be in the nature 
of purchase, money for the transfer to the Company 
of the right and interest of the Austrian Govern- 
ment in the Lands, Mines, Forests, &c., made over 
to the adventurers ; and the remaining 8 Millions 
of the Joint Stock Capital was to be appropriated to 
the construction of the 760 miles of Railway. 

On the part of M. Bruck, the Minister of Finance 
at Vienna, itwas represented that Austria was willing 
to alienate so large a portion of the public domains 
in order to reduce the 40 Millions sterling of in- 
convertible Paper Money which on the 1st Fe- 
bruary, 1855, had been emitted by the Austrian 
National Bank ; and it was calculated that the net 
proceeds of the 8 Millions sterling of purchase 
money would admit of the redemption of at least 7 
Millions sterling of the forced paper. Gigantic 
and full of uncertainty as this project may ap- 
pear, it met with great favour in Paris, and the 
shares of 500 francs each were immediately quoted 
at nearly 700 francs, or 40 per cent. prem. 

Again, in the early part of 1856, the Credit Mo- 
bilier was further encouraged to extend its trans- 
actions with Austria, by entering into another 
engagement to provide a net-work of Railways in 
Lombardy, at a cost of 6 Millions sterling. 

A few months later, a still more extensive en- 
gagement was made with Spain ; and in November 
all the preliminaries were concluded with the Rus- 
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sian Government for expending 40 Millions on Rail- 
ways in that country in the course of five years. 

But prior to November (’56), severe pressure 
had already occurred in France among the Com- 
panies to whom concessions had been granted. 

Serious apprehensions were excited by the magni- 
tude of the engagements arising out of the very 
large Concessions for New Lines granted by the 
Government since the close of 1851. It was found 
diat, during the four years 1852-55, these Conces- 
sions included not less than 3500 English Miles of 
Railway, the cost of which might be assumed to be 
100 Millions sterling. During 1856, further Con- 
cessions had been made; and the extent of the 
Calls to be provided in 1857, in addition to the 
New Shares to be issued by the Railway Compa- 
nies, and the money to be raised on Railway De- 
bentures, excited no small alarm. 

At length, on the 30th November (1856), an 
official report was inserted in the Moniteur, from 
M. Rouher, the Minister of Public Works, in which, 
in the form of an address to the Emperor, he en- 
tered into details which at least have the merit of 
collecting into a manageable compass, almost for 
the first time, some, of the leading official facts 
connected with the state of Railway Construction, 
and the magnitude of Railway Engagements in 
France. 

In the first place, . M. Rouher presents certain 
statements, so adjusted as to apply to the 1st Ja- 
nuary, 1857, relative to the Length of Mileage for 
which Concessions had been granted by the Govern- 
ment ; to the Mileage actually Open on the date 
named ; and to the Mileage to be still completed 
on that date, some portions of which Mileage were 
already in progress, and other portions — and those 
the largest — merely in project. 

From the materials thus furnished, I have con- 
structed the following Tables, reducing the French 
measures and money into their English equivalents: — 
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(A.) French Railways, 1st Jan. IS 67 . — Statement in 
Englisb Miles of the Mileage conceded to the leading 
Companies; of the Mileage open; and the Mileage yet 
TO BE COMPLETED ; as on Jan. 1857, according to the 
Official Report of M. Rouher. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Length conce ded. 

Companies. 

Mileage open. 

Mileage yet to 
be constructed. 

Englisb Miles. 


English Miles. 

English Miles. 

607 

Northern 

495 

112 

nil 

Eastern 

687 

424 

1105 

Western 

547 

558 

509 

Southern 

445 

65 

1083 

Orleans 

759 

324 

1554 

Lyons Group 

958 

596 

763 

Central 

80 

683 

252 

Various 

65 

186 

6984 


4036 

2948 


Note.— In addition to this statement of the actual position of Railway Construction and 
Concessions on 1st Jan. 1857, M. Rouher gives the following statement of the:— * 

Arrai^ement settled on Ist Jan. 1857, os regards the Extent qf Railway Mileage to he com-- 
plcted during the Ten Years. 1857—1866. 


Years. 

To be 
opened. 

Probable 
Cost at 
30,000/. 
p. Mile. 

Years. 

To be 
opened. 

Probable 
Cost at 
30,0(»0/. 
p. Mile. 


Eng. Miles. 

Milns, 


Eng. Miles. 

Milns. 

1857 

- GOO - 

- 18*1 

1862 > 

- .50 

- I '5 

’,58 

. 530 - 

. 16*0 

’63 - 

- 190 - 

. 5*7 

’59 

- 740 

- 22-2 

’64 

- 146 - 

- 4-4 

’60 

- 145 - 

- 4-3 

’65 

. 146 - 

. .4*4 

’61 

m - 340 » 

- 10-2 

’06 

- 230 

- 70 


2355 

70-8 


762 

2.3*0 


In the Ten Years therefore the Tot(U Mileage to lio •)pened wouUl be 3117 English Miles, ^ 
and the Total Expenditure 100 Millions sterling. 
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If to the details contained in this Table (A.), we 
add the details of Expenditure contained in the 
next Table (B.), we shall be able to estimate, with 
some degree of precision, the progress of the Rail- 
way Construction in France. 

(B.) French Railways, 1830-56.— .^bstbact of the Official 
Statemest of 30th Nov, 1856, by M. Houheb, Minister of 
Public Works, relative to the Amount of the Actual Expen- 
diture on Railwa ys in France, by the State, and by Pri- 
vate Companies, in Periods of Years, 1830-56. 


1 2 3 4 5 


PXRIODS. 

(Years both iLchisive.) 

Expended by 
the State. 

Expended by 
Companies. 

■ 

■1 


Mins. 

Mins. 


Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1830-47 

11-3 

37*3 

38*6 

1*5 

1848-51 

11*9 

8*1 

20'C 

5*0 


23-2 

35*4 

B 

B 

1852-54 

21 

25*9 

H 

9*3 

1855 

2-2 

1 7*2 


19*4 

1856 

0*8 

i8*3 


19*1 


28*3 

1 

96*8 

125*1 

13*3 


Note — The five unit figures are omitted : thus, 11*3 represents 11,300,000/L 
The extent of Railway entirely opm at the end of 1856 is stated by M. Rouher to be 
6500 Kilometres, which is equal (at 0*621 Eng. mile = 1 Kilom.) to 4036 English miles ; 
and, taking the total cost at 125 millions sterlingi the average cost per mile of the French 
Lines will be 30,000/. 

In a preceding Part (see Part IH. Vol. V. pages 876-.380<m/^), 1 have given a comparative 
statement of the extent and cost of English and Foreign Lines. At the close of 1856 it is 
probable that the extent of mileage, actually cqien and at work in the United Kingdom^ is 
very nearly 10,000 miles (two and a half times the mileage in France) ; and it is probable 
that the average actual cost p. mile of the British Lines at the close of 1856 is not materially 
beyond the 30,000/. expended p. mile in France. 
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It appears, from the data contained in these 
Tables (A.) and (B.), that, at the close of 1851, 
the Actual Expenditure on Railways in France, by 
the State and by Private Companies holding Con- 
cessions, had been a little short of 60 Millions 
sterling ; and such an Expenditure, at the rate of 
30,000^. per Mile, would justify the assumption 
that the Railway Mileage actually open in France, 
at the close of 1851, was about 1600 Miles. 

We have seen, in a former page (6. antl\ 
that the Actual Expenditure, during the Five 
Years 1843-47, was about 7 Millions per Annum. 
It appears, that the Actual Expenditure, during 
the Five Years 1848-51, was about 5 Millions per 
Annum, There was no large expenditure prior to 
the year 1840. Of the 60 Millions expended to 
the close of 1851, more than a third (23 Millions) 
had been directly provided by the State. 

With the year 1852 began an entirely new 
system. 

To use M. Rouher’s expression, “ under the in- 
cessant action of Credit,” the average annual Rail- 
way Expenditure of the three years 1852, ’53, and 
’54, was raised to nearly 10 Millions, or double the 
expenditure of 1848-51. And during the two 
years 1855 and ’56 the Expenditure was raised to 
nearly 20 Millions; or double the outlay of the 
years 1852-54. As a matter of fact, the Total 
Expenditure of the Five Years 1852-56 was 66 
Millions sterling. 

We have ascertained, by data contained in the 
Second Part of these Volumes {ante, v. 352. &c.), 
that the Average Annual Expenditure, during the 
Five Years 1846-50, of the Great Railway Con- 
struction, in this Country, was about 30 Millions ; 
and that the Capital absorbed by that Expenditure 
was only supplied by efforts of the most severe 
kind, and by economies and extra exertions on’ the 
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part of the Middle Classes which, in many quarters, 
have not yet ceased. 

Comparing the relative resources of this country 
and of France, we may reasonably assume that at 
least efforts quite as severe would be required to 
sustain a Railway Expenditure of 20 Millions a 
year in France, as were necessary to sustain, even 
for a short time, a Railway Expenditure of 30 Mil- 
lions a year in England. 

As regards the future, it appears, from the de- 
tails in Table (A.), that, for the Ten Years 1857 
to 1866, the Concessions already granted will entail 
an Expenditure of about 100 Millions sterling, or 
an average annual outlay of 10 Millions. 

But, for the three years 1857-59, the average 
annual outlay will be very nearly 20 Millions ; and 
to restrain the expenditure within that limit, there 
must be a total denial of authority for any New 
Lines. 

The immediate measure adopted by the French 
Government, and announced by M. Rouher, was to 
prohibit the Railway Companies from raising, in 
1857, by means of “ Securities ” — implying by that 
term, it is to be presumed. Debentures and Pre- 
ference Shares — a larger aggregate sum than 8^ 
Millions. To the 8^ Millions so to be raised, the 
addition of the further ' resources derivable from 
Calls would raise the Total amount of Capital to be 
applied by the Railway Companies in 1857 to the 
sum of 16 Millions sterling. 
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Section 10. 

Former Schemes for establishing a Central Bank in 

France — The Schemes of 1716 and 1776 

Failure of both. 

The Bank of France was established by Bonaparte, 
as First Consul, in February, 1 800, — the Year viii. 
of the Revolutionary Calendar. 

Its Capital was 1,800,000?., in 45,000 shares of 
40?. each. One half of the funds arising from 
this subscription was applied by the French Go- 
vernment to the purchase of Rentes, with a view 
to raising the price of the public funds ; and the 
other half was applied also by the Government in 
the discount of acceptances given by the Receivers- 
General of the Revenue. 

The Government did not repay the advances 
made by the Bank ; and the bills of the Receivers- 
General were largely dishonoured. Other diffi- 
culties arose, and in 1806, the Bank suspended 
payment. 

It was reconstituted by a Law of the 22nd April, 
1806 ; under the provisions of which the Capital 
became 3,600,000?., and there was to be a Reserve 
Fund of 400,000?. The Circulation of the Notes 
of the Bank was about 2 Millions sterling ; and it 
is probable that the total amount of available 
means obtained from Capital, Reserve, Circulation, 
and Deposits, was nearly 7 Millions sterling. Of 
this 7 Millions, about a third (2^ Millions ster- 
ling) seems to have been held by the Bank in thfe 
form of a Specie Reserve. 

Under the Charter of 22nd April, 1806,' the 
Government retained the power of controlling the 
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declaration of dividends, and of nominating the 
Governor and two Sub- Governors of the Bank — 
officers who held their appointments during plea- 
sure, and to whom considerable salaries were 
assigned. Between 1806 and 1815, the Bank was 
chiefly maintained for purposes connected with the 
State. Its resources did not materially increase 
beyond the standard of 1806 ; and on three or four 
occasions its solvency was placed in great jeopardy 
by the magnitude of its advances to the Treasury. 

We will consider presently the progress of the 
Institution subsequent to the fall of the Empire in 
1815. 

The Bank of France is the third great attempt 
in France to establish a central Banking Institution 
of large resources and unquestioned credit. 

The first attempt was Law’s Bank, of 1716 ; arid 
the second was the Caisse cPEscompte, of 1776. 

Under the original Charter, granted to Law on 
the 2ad May, 1716, the Capital of his Bank was to 
be 6 Millions of Livres Toumois (equal, at 24 
per £, to, say ^50,000/.), to be raised in 1200 
shares of the large amount of 5000 Livres (210/.) 
each. The Notes issued by the Bank were to be 
payable to Bearer on demand, and to be payable 
in coin of the same weight and fineness as the 
standard prevailing in 1716 — a stipulation of no 
small value in a country, and at a time, when the 
debasement of the coinage was a systematic resource 
of the budget. 

The first efforts of Law were directed to increase 
the Circulation of his Notes ; and by a multitude of 
devices he succeeded in this object so well, that 
by the middle of 1717 his Circulation had reached 
about 2| Millions Sterling, or ten times the Capital 
of the Bank. 

In August of that year, 1717, the larger features 
of the system began to appear. 

Thu Bank ceased to 1^ a trading Company tor 
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ordinary purposes of Banking, — ^that is to say, for 
the custody of deposits, for the management of 
current accounts, the transmission of funds from 
one place to another, the discounts of bills, and the 
issue of notes payable in coin to the bearer on 
demand. It became what in modern times would 
be described as a Great Institution of Credit. 

The Decree of August, 1717, invested the Ma- 
nagers of the Bank, under the title of Compagnie des 
Tr^es Oixidentales, . with, the sovereignty and ex-, 
elusive trade of Louisiana, and with the monopoly of 
the Canadian Fur Trade. Other Decrees followed 
in 1718 and 1719, granting to the managers and 
shareholders of the Bank first one undertaking and 
then another, until the confederacy had become 
almost the sole trader and the sole money-dealer 
in the nation. It is not necessary to follow the 
history into its details, nor to point out the suc- 
cessive schemes for the monopoly of the trade east 
of the Cape of Good Hope; — for the monopoly 
of the Tobacco manufacture ; — for the monopoly of 
the Re-coinage, and the like. The principle was the 
same throughout, namely, to create a rapid series 
of new enterprises, for each of which a series of 
new shares was issued, enriching, by the premium 
they bore, the supporters of the original scheme. 

The effects were twofold ; — first, the country was 
demoralised and impoverished by the extravagance 
and gambling generated by the rampant specula- 
tion in shares ; and second, no small part of the 
real capital of the community was dissipated and 
lost by the Managers of the Concern, to whom it 
had been advanced ; — either as Deposits ; or in ex- 
change for the Notes which, by the iniquitous edict 
of the 20th January, 1720, were declared to be a 
compulsoiy tender, and speedily ceased to possess’ 
any value. 

It is probable that, at the date of this confis'ea- 
tion, the amount of the outstanding Notes of the 
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Banque Boyale was about 35 Millions sterling. The 
paid up capital of the Compagnie des Indes, as re- 
presented by the Shares issued, was al)out 13 Mil- 
lions sterling ; and it seems to be established, that 
these shares had been issued by the Company, or 
by its managers or immediate supporters, at a price 
not much less than 75 Millions sterling, — that is 
to say, at a premium of about 600 per cent. The 
revenue of the Compagnie des Indes, out of which 
expences and a dividend were to be provided, has 
never been stated at more than 3^ Millions sterling; 
and it is almost certain that, in reality, the surplus 
fairly available for a dividend never amounted to 
1^ M illions sterling, — that is to say, never amounted 
to more than about 2 per cent, per annum on the 
issue price (of the shares) of 75 Millions. 

Ii is by no means ascertained what were the pre- 
cise operations, either of the Banque or the Com- 
pagnie. Advances and discounts for commercial 
purposes were no doubt to some extent undertaken 
by the Banque ; and trade of some kind was no 
doubt attempted by the Compagnie. In both cases, 
however, it is clear that the State possessed itself 
of by far the largest share of the solid resources of 
both institutions ; and that the remainder were not 
applied in any bond fide and prudent mode of 
investment, from which a real income could be 
obtained. 

But during the year or two years that the career 
of these Companies lasted, the state of France can 
only be described in language which befits the 
wildest flights of fable. Extravagance, expenditure, 
and excess have probably never held so reckless a 
carnival in the midst of so vast a crowd. 

Then came the end. The nation had been riot- 
ing away its capital. To meet its boundless con- 
sumption, there had been produced scarcely one 
exchangeable commodity ; nor had there been the 
application of scarcely a single hand to any useful 
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service. The Foreign countries who had become 
creditors of France would not accept the notes 
of the Banque Royale, nor the shares of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes; and the catastrophe of 1720 
was occasioned, as all similar catastrophes ever 
have been and ever must be occasioned, namely, 
by the disappearance of the metallic money for 
purposes of foreign remittance. 

The Caisse d’Escompte of 1776 was projected by 
Panchaud and Clonard, two financiers of that time, 
and was constituted by a Decree of the 24th March 
(1776), with a prescribed capital of 600,000^., of 
which 400,000/. was to be at once lent to the State. 
The public, however, would not subscribe on these 
terms, and eventually the advance of the 400,000/. 
was abandoned, and the Bank commenced business 
with a capital of 300,000/. 

For a few years the institution seems to have 
proceeded prudently; but, in 1782, under the 
pressure of the War with England, the French 
Government called upon the Bank to do two 
things, namely ;— (1.) Reduce, artificially, the rate 
of discount to 4 per cent, per annum to the 
public; and, (2.) Make a large advance to the 
State. The consequences were not long delayed. 
In the next ensuing year the Bank stopped pay- 
ment, and a Decree of the 27th September, 1783, 
rendered the Notes of the Bank, amounting to 
about Ij^ Millions sterling, a compulsoiy tender. 

The termination of the War in 1783 enabled 
the Government to repay some of its obligations to 
the Caisse d’Escompte, and the Bank resumed and 
extended its business. 

In 1787 the exhaustion of the public exchequer 
led the Government to require a loan from the 
Bank of nearly 3 Millions sterling, under the plea 
of extending a State Guarantee to the Bank’s Cir- 
culation of nearly 4 Millions sterling. 

The troubles of the Revolution had even then 
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commenced; and on the 4th August, 1793, the 
Convention voted a law which swept into the 
great Chaos the Caisse d’Escompte and all its rami- 
fications. 


Section 11. 

Bank of France. — Its Constitution as settled in 
1803 and subsequent Years. — Its actual Pro- 
gress., 1800-39. 

We may now resume the outline of the history 
of the Bank of France, subsequent to its definitive 
establishment. 

According to the second Charter of the Bank 
(24 Genninal, Year xi.), of the 14th April, 1803, 
the management was placed in the hands of three 
persons chosen by fifteen “regents” or electors 
named by the general body of shareholders. The 
third Charter, of 1806, substituted for this inde- 
pendent control, a Governor and two Sub-Go- 
vernors, named by the State, assisted, it is true, by 
a Board of fifteen Directors, chosen by the share- 
holders, but of these fifteen two were required to 
be Receivers-General. The shareholders, however, 
were allowed to name three “ Censeurs.” The 
Charter of 1803 granted to the Bank its exclusive 
privileges till 24th September, 1818 ; the Charter 
of 1806 prolonged the period to 24th September, 
1843; and a law of the 30th June, 1840, again 
extended the term to 31st December, 1867. We 
shall find, at a future stage of the narrative, that 
the treaty of 1852 granted a further prolongation. 

The Capital of 3,600,000/., in 90,000 shares of 
40/. (1000 fr.) each, authorised by the law of 
1806, had been reduced, prior to 1848, by repur- 
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chases, to 2,716,000/. ; but the absorption of the 
Banques Departmentales in April, 1848, again raised 
the Capital of the Bank of France (by the addi- 
tion of 834,000/.) to a sura of 3,650,000/., its 
present (1856) amount. 

The Charter of 1803, and a Law of January, 1 808, 
rigidly confined the operations of the Bank ; — ( 1.) 
To the Discount of Bills of Exchange bearing not 
less than three signatures, or bearing two signatures 
fortified by a transfer of Rentes, or shares in 
Canals or other undertakings possessing the gua- 
rantee of the State; (2.) To advances on the de- 
posit of Gold and Silver; (3.) The Bank was for- 
bidden to make advances on Stock ; but subse- 
quently, by a law of May, 1834, the Bank became 
authorised to make advances direct on the deposit 
of Rentes (fonds Publics Franqais)', (4.) To open 
Accounts Current with individuals, but to allow 
no interest, and permit no over-draft; (5.) To act 
as a Bank of agency for the receipt of Dividends, 
&c. ; (6.) To issue ^'otes payable to bearer, and 
at date. 

The law of 1803 fixed the smallest denomination 
of the Notes of the Bank of France at 500 frs. 
(20/.); and it was not until the law of the 10th 
June, 1847, that the limit was reduced to 200 frs. 
(8/.) The Decree df 15th March, 1848, reduced 
the limit to 100 frs. (4/.) The Provisional Go- 
vernment proposed to reduce the limit to 20 frs., 
but the Council of the Bank overruled the pro- 
posal. 

A law of 16th January, 1808, accorded to the 
Bank of France the privilege, or rather required 
of the Bank of France the performance of the 
duty, of establishing Branch Banks dans les Villcs 
ofi les besoins du Commerce en feraient sentir la n6- 
cessitd. Accordingly, in 1808, a Branch was opened 
at Rouen, and, in 1810, a second one at Lyons ; 
but in a few years both were closed, as being un- 
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profitable. In 1835 renewed efibrts were made to 
establish Branches, and with far better success. 
In February, 1848, fifteen branches were in active 
operation in the large towns. The lowest denomi- 
nation of the Notes of the Branch Banks, prior to 
1848, was 250 fr. (10^.), or half the amount of the 
smallest denomination (500 fr.) of the notes of 
the Central Bank. 

Besides the Bank of France and its Branches, 
there were in existence, down to 1848, certain joint- 
stock banks, formed under a law adopted in 1803, 
and called Banques Departmentales. 

At the close of 1847 there were nine of these 
Banks existing in as many of the larger towns. 
Their paid-up capital was a little less than a Mil- 
lion sterling ; their Circulation in Notes of 250 fr. 
each, was 3^ Millions sterling, and the amount of 
their Deposits about fths of a Million sterling. 
The Dividend paid to the shareholders had been 
for some time about 10 per cent, per annum. The 
management of these Banks was as much under 
the control of the Government as that of the Bank 
of France. 

I have already said that in April, 1848, the whole 
of the Banques Departmentales were incorporated 
with the Bank of France. 

Prior to 1835, when the Bank began to open 
Branehes, the Notes of the Bank of France did 
not readily circulate beyond Paris, and in remote 
Departments it was impossible to obtain coin for 
them, except at a discount frequently of 1 or 2 
per cent. The large denomination also (500 fr.) 
of the Notes rendered them inconvenient. In 
1834 the Circulation was about Millions ster- 
ling, and in 1846-7 it had risen to 10^ Millions, 
the size of the Notes remaining the same. 

Under the more settled administration of the 
Bank of France after the Restoration, it became 
a principal part of its policy to maintain a Rate 
of Discount as nearly uniform as possible ; and, in 
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point of fact, the rate remained at 4 per cent, per 
annum from 1820 to 1847. In a note at the foot 
of the page I give a list of the alterations since the 
formation of the Bank in 1 800.*' 

For some years prior to 1818, the Dividend paid 
on the shares of the Bank was about 14 per cent, 
per annum. In 1848 the Dividend fell to 7 per 
cent, per annum. In the four years, 1849 — 52 
it was about 10 per cent. ; but in 1853 and 1854 
it rose to 15 per cent, and 19 percent. In 1820, a 
Bonus was distributed of SI. to each 40Z. share ; 
and in 1831 a second Bonus of 6^. per 40/. share. 
Prior to 1848, the market price of the 40/. shares 
was 120/. to 130/., yielding, therefore not five per 
cent, to the purchaser. In 1818, the price fell 
below par. In 1849-51, the price was about 80/. 
In 1852-54 it again stood at about 130/. 

I may now introduce the following Table 
(C.) compiled from official sources, exhibiting 
in sterling the average annual amount of Specie in 
Reserve, and Notes in Circulation, from the foun- 
dation of the Bank to the close of the year 1839. 

* The following have been the Kates of Discount adopted by 
the Bank of France, the general limit as to the echeance of the 


Bills being 90 days. 

1800 20 Feb. 6 per cent, per aim. 

1853 

7 Oct. 

4 per cent, per ann. 

1806 

13 Nov. 

5 » ' 

18.54 

20 Jan. 

5 

tt 

1807 

4 Aug. 

4 

»♦ 

12 May 

4 

V 

1814 

1 Mch. 

5 „ 

1855 

5 Oct. 

5 


»» 

i Ang. 

4 „ 

„ 

19 „ 

6 

(75 days.) 

1819 

1 June 

4 & 5 „ 

1856 

31 Mch. 

5 

(60 days.) 

1820 

1 Feb. 

4 » 

>» 

25 Sep. 

6 

1847 

14 Jan. 

5 It 

ft 

6 Oct. 

6 



27 Dec. 

4 


26 Dec. 

6 

(75 days.) 

1852 

3 Mch. 

3 





Tiie rates of 1st June, 1819, were 4 per cent, for Bills under 
30 days, and 5 per cent, for Bills above 30 days ; and the rate 
of 6 per cent., on 19th Oct, 1855, limited the echeance to 75 
days. 

The Governors of the Bank named by the State have 
been, — M. Cretet, April, 1806; M. Jaubert, Aug. 1807; 
M. J. Lalfitte, April, 1814; M. Gaudin, Aug. 1820; Comte 
d’Argout, April, 1834; M. Davillier, Feb. 1836; Comte d’Ar- 
gout, a second time, Sep. 1836 — an appointment still held 
by this eminent person. 
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(C.) Bank of Fbance, 1800— 1839 .— of the AimvAL 
AvEnAQE Amount of Specie in Reserve, and of Notes in Circula- 
tion, from the Founlation of the Bank, 2Ath Pluviose, Yearym, 
(13/A February, 1^00), to the Year 1839, both inclusive, stated in 
Millions sterling, at 2^ francs = £* 


1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 



Notes in 



Notes in 



Notes in 

Year. 

jSpecie in 

Circula- 

Year. 

Specie in 

Circula* 

Year. 

Specie in 

Circula- 


Reserve. 

tion. 


Reserve. 

tion. 


Reserve. 

tion. 


Mins. 

Mins. 


Mins. 

Mins. 


Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1799 

33 

•64 

1814 

1*83 

1* 


7-62 

7-95 


*38 

«5 

’15 

1-97 

1* 


5*80 

8*96 

*1 

•43 

1-22 

’16 

1-95 

2-63 

’1 


8*76 

*2 

*54 

1-70 

'17 

2*72 

3*0 

’2 


9*15 

*3 

•68 

2-43 

’18 

3-69 

4* 

’3 

7*47 

8-47 


•4? 

2-81 

(Avc.) 

2*37 

3*21 

1834 

6*30 

8*26 

*5 

•3C> 

2*38 




’6 

7*33 

8*85 

’6 

1 1*78 

2*20 

1819 

5*38 

4*10 

’6 

5*77 

8*53 

’7 

2*98 

3*40 

’20 

7-77 

6*21 

’7 

6*51 

8*16 

'8 

2‘55 

3*81 

’1 

6*17 

7*19 

’8 

10-76 





*2 

7*16 

7*47 




(Ave.) 


2*14 

’3 

7*36 

7*58 

(Ave.) 

7*55 

8*55 




1824 

6-88 

8*97 





2-00 

3-80 

’5 

5*30 

8*72 

1839 

9*09 

8*51 

'10 

1*61 

4*02 

’6 

401 

0-92 




’ll 

3-90 

3*92 

’7 

6-76 

7*65 




’12 

3*04 

4-26 

'8 

8*44 i 

7*94 




’13 

1-02 

3*05 










(Avc.) 

6*42 

7-28 





Notb.— T he four figures at unit end are omitted : thus *33 represents 330,000/. 


We see very clearly in this Table the exhaustion 
of the Specie Reserve of the Bank in the years 
1813, ’14, ’15, and ’16, and its rapid recovery 
to the close of 1820. It was reduced in 1826, 
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and again in 1830. It also suffered some reduction 
in 1836. But. 1838 and '39 are the years of highest 
amount in the whole series. 


Section 12. 

Bank of France. — The Crisis of 1847 . — Nature 
and Extent of its Operations^ 1843-47. 

In the next Table (D.) we shall be able to trace 
with considerable minuteness, the progress of the 
severe pressure arising out of the failure of the 
Harvest of 1846. 

The statement represents, for each period of 
three months during the two years 1846 and 1847, 
the five leading heads of Assets and Liabilities. 

(D.) Bank of France, 1846 and 1847. — Statement of the 
Average Quarterly Amounts of Specie, Discounts, Cir- 
culation, Current Accounts (i. e. Deposits), stated in 
Millions Sterling at 25 f £, 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ASSETS. 


j LIABILITIES. 

Specie. 

Dis- 

counts. 

Thmeb Months. 

1 

j Circu- 
' lation. 

Treasury 
Cur. a/c. 

Sundry 
Cur. a/cs. 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

1846. 

i Mins. 

1 ^ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

7-56 

7-23 

Jan. Feb, Mch. 

i 10-85 

4-82 

3-02 

7*91 

5*45 

Apl. May, .1 line 

10-40 

4-64 

2-32 

7*59 

.5*42 

July, Aug. Sept. 

10-34 

4-80 

2-21 

4-40 

6*18 

Oct. Nov. Bee. 

, 10 -4 

2-23 

2-2’2 



1847. 




2*66 

7*72 

Jan. Feb. Mch. 

10-22 

1*61 

2-32 

3-10 

6*70 

Apl. May, June 

9-63 

2*03 

1*96 • 

3*56 

6*98 

July, Aug. Sept. 

! 9-19 

3-45 

1-77 

3‘38 

6*90 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 

! 9-38 

2-19 

1-96 

1 
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The Bank of France was compelled, on the 14th 
January, 1847, to depart from the rule which it 
had maintained since February, 1820, and raise the 
Rate of Discount from 4 to 5 per cent, per annum. 

We may trace in the figures of the Table the 
severity of the crisis. 

In the summer of 1846 the Specie was 7 ^ Mil- 
lions, and the Discounts not quite 5^ Millions. In 
the early part of 1847 the Specie had fallen to 2^, 
and the Discounts had risen to nearly 8, Millions. 

But the Circulation had been scarcely afiected at 
all; and I gladly consign to the currency theorists 
the task of explaining satisfactorily, on their hypo- 
thesis, how it happened that, with the Bullion 
reduce d by 5 Millions, and the Discounts raised 
by 2^ Millions, the Circulation was not appreciably 
influenced, — the real variation being no more than 
from ] 0,340,000/. to 10,220,000/. 

The 5 Millions pf Bullion, required for export, 
had be'en obtained by a reduction of 3 Millions in 
the Public Deposits, and by an addition of 2 Millions 
to the Discounts ; and the whole of the operation had 
resolved itself into effects produced on the rate of 
interest and the state of credit. The rise of the 
Rate of Interest and other measures of restriction 
applied to the Bills offered for discount, enabled 
the Bank to act upon credit ; and the acting upon 
credit, aided by the infallible influence on the ba- 
lance of trade of considerable transmissions of 
.treasure, supplied the means of gradually removing 
the difficulty. But the Circulation, as appears very 
plainly by the figures of the Table, was no more 
than a passive element throughout the whole of 
the process. 

For a series of years prior to 1848 the elaborate 
annual Reports, issued by the Bank of France, 
enable us to ascertain, with great minuteness, the 
general character of the Discount Business trans- 
acted both at the Head Office and the Branches. 
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And, availing myself of those Reports, I have 
obtained, bv a carefiil collation of various portions 
of them, the materials of two statements of the 
Discount Business of the Bank of France, exceed- 
ingly useful in enabling us to understand the im- 
portant difference which exists between this country 
and France, in all that relates to Paper Credit ; 
and also in enabling us to estimate, numerically, 
the essentially limited and retail nature of the trade 
of France, as compared with the trade of this 
country. 

The first of the Statements I have mentioned is 
the following Table (E.), exhibiting the extent and 
nature of the Discount Business of the Central 
Office of the Bank of France at Paris during the 
Five Years 1843-47. 

(E.) Bank or B'bancb, Head Office, Paris.~DETAiis of Bills discounted, 

1843-1847. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 


TOTAL DISCOUNTS. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE BILLS DISCOUNTED. 

Ybar. 

Bills. 

Total 

Amount. 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 

li 

v a 

Bills under 

200 f. (£ 8 ) each. 

Bills from 

200 f. (£ 8 ) to 
1000 f. (£40) 
each. 

Bills of 

1000 f. (£40), 
and above. 


No. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ s. 

Days. 

No. 

p ct. 

No. 

p. ct. 

No. 

p. ct. 

1843 

668,000 

30*86 

46 4 

51 

- 

- 

- 


“ 


’44 

696,000 

30*00 

43 1 

44 

112,000 

i6 

344,000 

50 

239,000 

34- 

'46 

869,000 

+0*14. 

46 4 

48 

132,000 

15 

428,000 

50 

308,000 

35 

'46 

926,000 


51 8 

46 

185,000 

20 

453,000 

+8. 

288,000 

31 

'47 

963,000 

1 

Wp.> 

oo 

55 4 

46 

126,000 

13 

470,000 

i 

48 

368,000 

3'^ 


NoTE.-Thi 8 Table may be read thus : For example,— In the year 1844 there were dficounted by the Bank of 
France, at the Head Office at Paris, a total number of 696 , COO separate Bills of Exchange, drawn for a Total S.«m 
of 30,000,00w. (sterling) ; the average amount of each Bill being 43f, ; and the average usance of ^ach Bill be ug 
44 days. ^ , 

Further; out of the Total Number of 606,000 Bills, (K), a# many as 112,000, or 16 were Bills unoer 

W. each; (2.), 344,000 or 50 percent.^ were Bills of between W. and 40/ each ; and, (3.), 239,000, or 34 percent, w. le 
Bills above 40/. 
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And in the next Table (F.) we have a corre- 
sponding Statement for 1844-47, of the Discount 
Business transacted at the Branches of the Bank of 
France. 

(F.) Bank of France. — Bsakches of the Old Foundation 
— that is, before the Amalgamation in May, 1848, wiVA the 
Banques Departmentales. — Detail of Bills Discounted, 
1844-47. 


1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


TOTAL DISCOUNTS. 


BILLS ON PARIS. 

Year. 

j 

Bills. 

Total 

Amount. 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 

Average 
Usance 
p. Bill. 

Bills. 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 

Average 

Usance. 


No 

Mins. 

£ 

£ s. 

days. 

No. 

£ 

days. 

1844 

178,000 

12*82 

71 10 

61 


132 

46 

45 

214,000 

15*41 

73 13 

58 


146 

52 

*46 , 

227,000 

i6*34 i 

74 10 

66 


I 42 

55 

*47 i 

ij 

i' 

249,000 

18*92 

77 - 

62 

Hi 

15 J 

54 


Table continued. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Year. 

BILLS 

“SUR PLACE.” 

BILLS ON BRANCHES. 

Bills. 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 

Average 

Usance. 

Bills. 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 

Average 

Usance. 


No. 

£ 

days. 

No. 

A 

days. 

1844 


47 

66 

2,400 

69 

56 

*45 


45 

65 

; 5,000 

70 

61 

*46 


5^ 

68 

1 6,600 

76 

58 

*47 

HB 

55 

65 

7,800 

94 

55 


Kotb — Thii Table way be rea.l thus :^For example : In the year 1847 there were Dis- 
counted by the Fifteen Branch Banks then existing in various parts of France, a I'otal 
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Number of 249,000 Bill* of Exchange j~Drawn for a total sum of IH, 920, 000/. (Stirling) ; — 
the average amount of each Bill being 77/., — and the average usance of each B 11 
62 days. 

Further : Of the Total Number of 249,000 Bills— (I ) as many as 55,000 were Bills drawn 
from the Provinces upon Paris «- the average amount per Dill being 151/., and the 
average usance 54 days (2) 186,000 were Bills by one person upon another residing in 
the various localities of the Branch Banks— the average Bill being 65/., and the average 
usance 65 days; -and (3) 7,800 were Bills drawn by one Branch Bank upon another— the 
average Bill being 94/., and the average usance 55 days. 


The general results presented by these two 
Tables of the Metropolitan and Provincial Dis- 
counts of France for the Three Years 1815, '46, 
and '47, — three years, it may be fairly assumed, 
marked by much more than the ordinary activity 
of trade in France, — may be stated, perhaps, in 
the shortest form, as follows : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average Annual 

Total Discounts. 

During 

1845, *40, '47 
at 

Bills Discounted: 
Average Average 

Usanct Amount 

per Bill. per Bill. 

Average Amount 
under Discount 
at one Time. 

£ 

47,000,000 - 

Paris 

Days. 

47 

£ 

- 50 

£ 

- 7,000,000 

17,000,000 - 

Branches 

62 

- 75 

- 3,000,000 

64,000,000 


55 

63 

10,000,000 


The most remarkable circumstance in this sum- 
mary is the comparatively insignificant size of the 
Bills which are presented for Discount. 

In Paris, it appears that the average amount of 
each Bill is no more than 50Z. ; and we learn from 
the details of Table (E.) that no less than a sixth 
part of all the Bills presented for Discount in Paris 
are under 8/. each ; and that one half of them are 
between %l. and 40/. each, probably about 25/. 
each on the average. 

At the Branches the facts are very nearly the 
same. More than half the Discount Business 'at 
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the Branches, as appears by Table (F.), consists of 
small Local Bills drawn and made payable “ sur 
place;” and the average amount of these Bills is 
something under 50Z. each. 

In- an Appendix (x.) to these Volumes, I have 
stated some of the results arising out of a some- 
what elaborate Inquiry which I was led to renew in 
1854 as regards the magnitude and character of 
the Bill Circulation of the United Kingdom ; and 
to that Appendix I desire to refer in connection 
with the subject now under consideration. 

We are quite justified in stating the average 
amounts of even the Smallest Class of English Bills 
at 22^.; of the Medium Class at 127/. ; and of 
the Largest Class at 1056/. ; and a comparison of 
these sums with the average amounts appearing 
in the French Return, is highly suggestive of the 
retail character of French Trade. 

We are also quite justified in stating the amount 
of Bills of Exchange in Circulation at one time in 
the United Kingdom, as not less than 180 Millions 
sterling ; and the amount under Discount at one 
time, as not less than 1 30 Millions. 

Applying the data contained in the Tables (E.) 
and (F.) we can scarcely estimate the Bill Circu- 
lation of France (that is, Bills in Circulation at 
one time) at more than 23 Millions sterling, or 
an eighth of our own ; nor the amount of Bills 
under Discount at one time in France at more 
than 18 Millions sterling, or less than a seventh of 
our own ; and I arrive at these results after making 
full allowance for the operations of the Private 
Bankers, of whom there are so many in France ; 
but between the magnitude of the transactions of 
the Private Bankers in France and the Private 
Bankers in England there is a wide difference. 

We may now appreciate with some approach to 
distinctness, the essential differences which, prior 
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to 1848, existed between the Banking systems of 
France and England. 

It was very much the habit in this country 
prior to 1848, to contrast the equable and unform, 
course of the Bank of France, and of the Money 
Market generally in France, with the fluctuations 
which so constantly occurred in the condition of 
the Bank of England, and the state of confidence 
and credit in Lombard-street. 

But the truth really is that the two cases pre- 
sented scarcely any points of analogy. 

In France the dealings were essentially of a re- 
tail character, and but a very small part of them 
called into existence any form of transferable credit. 
The purchases and sales were efiected by the em- 
ployment of an enormous mass of metallic money ; 
and the great central Banking Institution of the 
country at Paris was enabled to maintain a uni- 
form course, and practically a uniform rate of 
discount of 4 per cent., for the four sufficient rea- 
sons; — (1) Of the comparatively limited external 
trade of France ; — (2) Of the slow and retail nature 
of the mercantile transactions of France ; — (3) Of 
the very small extent to which those transactions 
were carried on by means of any form of transfer- 
able credit; and (4) lastly, Of the employment 
upon the largest scale of masses of Metallic Money 
for all purposes of sale and purchase. 
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Section 13. 

Bank of France. — Suspension of Cash Payments in 
February, 1848. 

When the Revolution of February, 1848, oc- 
curred, the Bank of France had a Metallic Reserve 
at the Head. Office and Branches of 9 Millions 
sterling. 

What was the nature of the events which imme- 
diately led to the Decree of Suspension of the 15th 
March (1848) will be best stated in the language 
of the official Report of Comte d’Argout for the 
year 1848. 

“ The Bank,” he says, ** attempted to face courageously all 
the demands for specie. After some days of reaction the crisis 
became redoubled in intensity. 

“ A report addressed by the Bank to the Minister of Finance, 
on the 15th March, stated as follows tlie etforts made to sur- 
mount the danger. 

“ ‘ From the 26th February (1848) to the 15th March (1848), 

* that is to say, fifteen working days, the Bank discounted in 

* Paris the sum of 4^ Millions sterling. Of the sum of 5 Millions 
‘ sterling, which it held on the Treasury account, it repaid 
‘ more than 3 Millions ; and in this repayment is not included 
‘ a sum of 440,000/., placed at the disposition of the Treasury 
‘ at the various Branches of the Bank, in order to provide for 

* urgent wants of the public service in the Departments. 

“ * Further, the Bank discounted 1| Millions sterling in the 
‘fifteen Cities where it has Branches. By discounts granted at 
‘ Paris, the Bank sought to protect against suspension of pay- 
‘ ments the Banques Departinentales at Rouen, Havre, Lille, 
‘ and Orleans.* 

“ From the 26th February to the 14th March, the Metallic 
Reserve at Paris fell from 5,600,000/. to 2,800,000/. On the 
15th March more than 400, ()00/. was paid away in Coin ; and in 
the evening of that day there remained in the Bank at Paris only 
2,360,(X)0/. To-morrow (16th March) the crowd of applicants 
will be still more considerable ; and in a few days the Bank will 
be entirely drained of specie.” 
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The Report then describes, as follows, the mea- 
sures adopted by the Provisional Government. 

^ In the night of the I5th March (1848), on the proposition 
of the Council General of the Bank, a Decree was prepared. 
It declared the Notes of the Bank to be legal monej, and 
until further orders it relieved the Bank from the obligation of 
paying them. But as Notes not exchangeable against specie 
ran the risk of being discredited, a clause in the Decree con- 
fined their emission within definite limits, and fixed 14 Millions 
sterling (350 millions of francs) as the maximum of the Circu- 
lation. It was also ordained that the condition of the Bank 
should l)e published every week in the Moniteur, 

“ The Decree also authorised the emission of Notes of 4/. 
(100 fr.) each. The emission of Notes of 2L (50 fr.), and 1/. 
(25 fr.), had been demanded. But such Notes, while they might 
facilitate payments in small transactions, would only do so at 
the expense of seriously stimulating the exportation of Coin, 
at a time when it was necessary to retain in France as much 
Coin as possible, and to contribute, as far as possible, to its re- 
appearance in Circulation. The Council General of the Bank 
refused its assent to this proposition.” 

Such was the origin, and such is the outline, of 
the Decree of Suspension of 16th March, 1848. 
It was a measure rendered absolutely necessary by 
the occurrence of a sudden political convulsion ; 
and it must be admitted that the two clauses in the 
Decree which provided for a weekly publication of 
the accounts of the Bank ; and for the imposition of 
a maximum of 14 Millions sterling as the limit of 
a Circulation which, at the date of the Decree, 
amounted to nearly 11 Millions ; are not the least 
remarkable of the instances of moderation which 
marked the policy of Lamartine and the party of 
Order in the Provisional Government. 

The effect of the Suspension was to create for 
a few days a discredit of the Bank Notes of 40/. 
and 20/' each, which were the smallest denomina- 
tions immediately available ; for the 8/. and 4/. 
Notes had to be manufactured. The agio on Silver, • 
when given in exchange for the large notes, - was* 
about 25 f. per mille, and on Gold as much as i50f. 
per mille. The public exhibited considerable im- 
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S atience for the appearance of the issue of the 
mall Notes authorised by the Decree ; and in point 
of fact the agios just mentioned arose mucn more 
from the difficulty of procuring small change than 
from any real distrust of the solvency of the Bank 
of France. It is said that there were instances in 
which the Small Notes commanded even some 
premium, as affording facilities for transmission so 
much beyond the facilities afforded by the Silver 
Coins. 

It was, however, part of the scheme of the Sus- 

S ension to appoint a Commission charged with the 
uty of supplying coin to those parties who could 
prove that it was required for the bond, fide pay- 
ment of the Wages of artisans. 

The Suspension was extended to the nine Bauques 
Dejiartmentales at Bordeaux, Rouen, Nantes, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Havre, Lille, Toulouse, and Oi’leans; 
and under Decrees of the 27th April and 2nd May 
(1848), these Banks were incor^rated with the 
Bank of France, and the conjoint Circulation of the 
whole was extended to a Maximum of 1 8 Millions 
sterling (452 millions of francs). 

I have already alluded (page 8., antb) to the 
extraordinary and exceptional measures rendered 
necessary by the Revolution for relieving the com- 
mercial distress which it occasioned. These mea- 
sures included, as leading features, the establish- 
ment of Discount Banks (Comptoirs Nationaux) ; 
and Loan Offices (Magasins G4n4rauxL 
The Discount Banks accepted bills nearing only 
two signatures, but fortified by some collateral 
security. The Loan Offices granted Warrants 
(r4c4piss4s) for amounts representing a certain 
proportion of the value of goods or merchandise 
deposit^ with them. 

The Bank of France enabled the Comptoire to 
extend their operations by re-discounting the Bills 
taken, in the first instance, by Comptoirs from 
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the Public. In the course of 1848 the Bank re- 
discounted, of such paper in Paris, bills to the 
amount of 3^ Millions sterling, and at the Branches, 
5^ Millions. It made advances also, during 1848, 
on the Warrants of. the Magasim, to the extent of 
2 1 Millions sterling. 

The Bank also advanced 2 Millions sterling to 
the Treasury on the 31st March Q848); and a 
further sum of Millions on the 5tn May (1848). 
On the 3rd June (1848), the Bank further engaged 
to lend 6 Millions sterling to the Treasury — half 
in 1848, and half in 1849; but of this loan, no 
more than 2 Millions was actually paid over. 

The funds for all these large contributions to the 
relief of the public exigencies, were obtained from 
two principal sources ; viz., first, from the rapid 
increase of, the Circulation ; and, second, from the 
rapid diminution of the ordinary Discount of Bills 
bearing three signatures. 

Before the close of 1848, the Circulation had 
risen from 11 Millions sterling to 15 Millions; the 
Discounts had fallen from 11 Millions to 6 Millions ; 
and the Bullion had increased from 3 Millions to 
10 Millions. 

And not only did the limitation of transactions, 
and the rapid substitution of the Small Notes for 
Coin, contribute to augment the Bullion Reserve of 
the Bank, but similar aid was furnished by the 
condition of the external trade of France. The 
uncertainty and the distress had reduced almost by 
one half the Importations into France ; but the 
manifold motives operating in favour of realisations 
of property, had led to an active Export from 
France ; and as the result of the Foreign Trade of 
France, in 1848, the Balance was at least 11 MU-. 
lions sterling in favour of that country. 

In looking, indeed, at the events in France of 
1848, ’49, and ’50, it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion, that if it had not l^en for the extreme 
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cheapness of Bread* the country must have been, 
in a great measure, overwhelmed by the difficulties 
which fell upon it. 


Section 14. 

JBani of France Progress, 1848-50 . — Besumption 

of Cash Payments in August ’50. 

In December, 1849, the Circulation of the Bank 
of France had very nearly reached the prescribed 
maximum of 18 Millions sterling ; and the Metallic 
Reserve stood almost at the same large amount. 
The Maximum of the Circulation was then extended 
to 21 Millions sterling. 

On the 6th August, 1850, the National Assembly, 
on the motion of M. Gouin, one of the most emi- 
nent of its members, passed a law authorising an 
immediate resumption of Cash Payments. 

At the date of this law the Circulation was 20 


• The Price of Bread in Paris is given as follows for the 
years 1841-54 ; the quantity quoted is the kilogramme, equal 
to 2 \ lbs. avoirdnpois : — 


fears. 

1st 

QuaL 

2nd Qaal. 

Years. 

IstQttal 

2nd 

Qua 


c. 

d. 

c. 

d. 


c. 

i/. 

c. 

d. 

1841 

- 31 

04 . 

23 

66 

1848 - 

29 

04 - 

21 

83 

'42 ■ 

. 34 

16 - 

26 

41 

’49 - 

28 

37 - 

20 

75 

'43 ■ 

• 31 

1 

CO 

24 

08 

0 

1 

26 

87 - 

19 

50 

'44 • 

. 34 

08 - 

26 

66 

*51 - 

26 

95 . 

19 

50 

*45 - 

32 

75 - 

25 

33 

■52 . 

31 

08 - 

23 

50 

*46 ■ 

* 39 

37 - 

31 

91 

*53 - 

1 

38 

37 . 

30 

91 

’47 ■ 

* 49 

• 

00 

42 

45 

’54 - 

00 

50 . 

40 

91 


It appears from these figures that, during the four years 1848, 
*49, ’50, and 51, the Price of the Second Quality of Bread in 
Paris was not more than 3M. per (what in London would be 
eaUed the) Four Pound Loai. 
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Millions; the Bullion was 18 Millions; and the 
Discounts no more than 4^ Millions. 

The following statement (G.) will enable us to 
ascertain, at convenient dates between February 
1848, and August, 1850, the progress of four of 
the most important elements in the condition of 
the Bank. 

(G.) Bank of Fhance. — Head Office and Bsaecbes, 1848-50.— 
SrATEtimT of CuABQES in its Condition during the Sdspen- 
SION of Cash Patmbnts from 15<A March, 1848, to 6th August, 
1850, st(Ued in MilUons Sterling at 25 f. per £. 


1 

9 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Datks. 

CiltCIILATION. 

Bullion. 

Overdue Bills. , 

Discounts. 

MH 


Paris. 

fSM 






MUis. 

Mins. 

Milns. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. { 

Mins. 

Mins. 


€ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ ‘ 

£ 

£ 

1848— 6 ApL 

11*22 

•60 

2*14 

1*74 

*28 

- ' 

8-74 

2*30 

„ SSOct 

14*12 

1-73 

5*16 

4-08 

•57 

•33 

263 

4*36 

1849—25 Oct 

15*11 

2*44 

11*20 

5*13 

*13 

•08 

1*80 

3*11 

1850— 7 Mch. 

15-70 

1*84 

13*43 

5*61 

*06 

•06 

1*60 

2*54 

„ 4 July 

17-10 

2*93 

13*42 

4*75 

•02 

1 

•05 ' 

i 

1*82 

2*74 


We find from this Table (G.), that the increase 
of the Bullion had been veiy considerably greater 
than the increase of the Circulation. 

The Circulation had increased by 8 Millions 
(12 to 20), between February ’48 and August ’50; 
but the Bullion had increased by 14 Millions (4 to 
18) in the same time. 

In other words, not only had all the Coin ,(8 
Millions), replaced by the Small Notes, gone intor 
the vaults of the Bank, and remained there’; but 
there had been the addition of a further sum of 
6 Millions obtained^ it is reasonable to assume. 
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from the Balance of Ti^de in favour of France 
during the years 1848, '49, and '50. 

In an Appendix (XVIII.), I have given a state- 
ment of the progress of the Foreign Trade of 
France during the period 1845-55, and to that 
statement I desire to refer for details. It will be 
sufficient to quote here the general results, in the 
shortest form. For example : — 


France. — Valve of Exports and Imports as officially ascer- 
tainedj 1845-51, stated in Millions Sterling^ 

Excess ov 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Mins, 

Mins. 

Mins, 

Mins, 

1845 

. 34*2 

33*9 

0*3 

- 

*46 

36*8 

34*1 

2*7 

. 

’47 

- 39*0 

35*6 

3'4 

- - 

1848 

223* 

33*3 

- 

- 1 1*0 

’4a 

31*2 

41*3 

- 

• 10*1 

’50 

31*2 

44*9 

- 

*3*7 

’61 

29*4 

50*6 

- 

• 11*2 


224*1 

2737 


o f 


But beyond the effects arising from a favourable 
balance oi trade, there had been the further bene- 
ficial effect, as regarded the condition of the Bank, 
of a considerable diminution of its Discounts ; for 
it appears that the Discounts, which stood at 7 
Millions in October, 1848-, had fallen to 4^ Millions 
in July, 1850. 

On every side, therefore, and under the influ- 
ence of every cause, the financial position of the 
Bank of France had been receiving continual and 
large accessions of strength during the whole of 
the two years and a half of the Suspension ; and 
the truth really is, that, long before August, 1850, 
Cash Payments might have been safely and easily 
resumed. 
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SICT.U.] 07 CASH PATMENTS IN 1850. 

Between the Suspension of 1848-50, in France, 
and the first two years, 1797-99, of the Suspension 
of Specie Payments by the Bank of England, 
there is a very close resemblance. After 1799 the 
financial condition of the Bank of England was 
affected by causes to which the experience of 
France in 1848-50 affords scarcely any analogy. 

In 1797, in England, there was not the smallest 
discredit of the Notes of the Bank of England, 
and they were as readily accepted by the public in 
payment of their demands, as were the Notes of 
the Bank of France, by the French people, in Fe- 
bruary, 1848. There was also, between 1797-99, 
so complete a recoveiy of the Metallic Reserve of 
the Bank of England, that in the latter year the 
Directors formalW applied to the Government for 
leave to resume Cash Payments ; but, shortly after 
this application was made, there occurred the 
necessity for vast Importations of Com, and for 
a vast foreign expenditure, — and the prolongation 
of the suspension became imperative. If similar 
calamities had overtaken France in 1860, the re- 
sults would have been precisely the same as they 
were in this country in 1799; and the resumption 
of Specie Payments in 1860 would have been im- 
possible. 

Comparing, however, the Suspension in France, 
1848-50, with the twenty years of the English 
Suspension, subsequent to 1799, the points of con- 
trast may be stated as follows : — 

In France the five causes which principally con- 
tributed to render the Suspension successful — or, to 
employ the more appropriate negative term, to pre- 
vent it from entailing great mischiefs — were, — ( 1) 
the extreme readiness of the public to exchange their 
cumbrous silver coin against the Notes of the Bank,, 
expressed in conveniently small amounts;. (2). 
The prevalence during the whole period of ti very 
low price of corn, and therefore the entire absence 
of any large or sudden import of foreign grain ; — 
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(3) A progressive limitation of transactions ope- 
rating in the progressive reduction of the*advances 
by way of Discount; — (4) The existence of a 
large balance in favour of France, as the result of 
its External Trade; — and (5) lastly, The ab- 
sence on the part of the Government of any exces- 
sive demands for supplies of Bullion, or advances 
on Treasury obligations. 

As regaras the English Suspension from 1799 — 
1819, it may be said, with general reference to 
the whole of those twenty years, that the Bank 
of England had the advantage of not more than 
two out of the five favourable influences which 
operated in relief of the Bank of France : and these 
two were, the readiness of the English Public to 
accept the Notes of the Bank of England; and 
the existence, as regards this country, during a 
considerable portion of the period of the Suspen- 
sion of a favourable balance on its Foreign Trade. 

But against these two single elements of pro- 
gress and strength, there were in almost constant 
operation, at least five powerful causes which pre- 
vented any permanent financial recovery. 

There was, for example, the large and frequent 
requirements of Foreign Com to supply domestic 
deficiency ; — there were also the large and frequent 
demands of the Gk)vernment for Bullion for the 
supply of military chests ; — there were demands 
sometimes more imperative for treasure required 
for the remittance of Subsidies ; — there were fre- 
quent occasions when the deficiencies of the re- 
venue laid the Bank under the necessity of be- 
coming a large creditor of the State ; — and there 
were other occasions when the imprudence or the 
misfortunes of the Trading Glasses placed the 
Bank under a rimilar necessity of increasing its 
Discounts. 

The Suspension in France of February, 1848, 
was undoubtedly a measure of financial and poll- 
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tical prudence. It was rendered necessary by 
internal disorganisation and panic. It arose in 
no degree whatever from any previous violent and 
vicious inflations of Credit ; nor from any train 
of causes which had led to the imposition of in- 
ordinate burdens on the money capital of the 
country. 

The remedy of the evil may be said, with per- 
fect truth, to have commenced with the issue of the 
interdictory Decree. 

And the experience of France, between February, 
1848, and August, 1850, may be added to the expe- 
rience of this country in March, 1793, when an issue 
of Exchequer Bills was authorised but scarcely acted 
on ; — and to its experience in December, 1825, when 
a fortunate box of \l. notes, which had escaped 
destruction in 1821, were found to be quite as 
efficacious as sovereigns in satisfying the claimants 
on the Bank of England : — in support of the conclu- 
sion, — that the maintenance of Cash Payments is 
not permanently jeopardised by any train of causes, 
except those which either in their origin or results 
involve a country in a rate and duration of ex- 
penditure disproportionate to the Accumulations 
and the Incomes of its inhabitants. 


Section 16 . 

Bank of France. — New Constitution of March, 
1852. — Progress, 1852-56. 

On the 3rd March, 1852, there appeared in the 
Moniteur a Report to the Prince President, by 
M. Bineau, on the Treaty which had been just 
concluded with the Bank of France; — the text 
of the Tr^ty itself ; — and a Presidential Decree, 
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giving to the whole transaction the force of a 
law. 

“ According,” says M. Bineau, “ to a decision 
“ of the date of this day, the Council General 
“ of the Bank of France have reduced to 3 per 
“ cent, per annum the rate of interest and dis- 
“ count. This measure will be favourable 5,t once 
“ to commerce, to the Bank, and to the State. It 
“ will stimulate the spirit of enterprise, and, thanks 
“ to the prudence of the Bank, it will not give 
“ rise to any danger. 

“ I have also called upon the Bank to consider 
“ two other questions, namely, — the facilities of 
“ credit to be afforded by the Bank to the Shares 
“ of Railway Companies ; and the repayment of 
“ the Loan of 3 Millions sterling due to the Bank 
“ by the Treasury. 

“ Up to the present time, the Bank has not lent 
“ its assistance to the Shares and Bonds (obliga- 
“ tions) issued by Railway Companies. The 
“ statutes of the Bank have not permitted advances 
“ on such securities, and the Bank has been little 
“ disposed to enter upon so novel a course. 

“ It is nece$sary, however, and for a long pe- 
“ riod it has been your intention. Monseigneur, to 
“ apply powerful facilities of Credit to a class of 
“ securities of which the amount reaches already 
“ a considerable sum. It is necessary also to fur- 
“ nish to these securities the assistance of our 
“ great establishment of Credit, the solidity of 
“ which reposes on half a century of prudence 
“ and of services rendered to the State.” 

After this preface, the official documents set 
forth the details of the arrangement under wliich 
the Bank undertook to make advances on Railway 
Shares and Bonds ; and to extend into fifteen an- 
nual payments of 200,000/. each, the repayment 
by the Treasury of the advance of 3 Millions ster- 
ling, repayable, under the original terms, in the 
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course of the year 1852. The repayment, therefore, 
was arranged to terminate in 1867 ; and it was 
provided that the Charter of the Bank should be 
extended to the 31st December of the same year 
(1867). Under the law of the 30th June, 1840, 
the Charter might be annulled by the State after 
31st December, 1855. 

At tbe date (March, 1852) of this important 
modification of the constitution of the Bank of 
France, the total Circulation of Notes in Paris and 
the Branches was 25^ Millions sterling ; ai^d the 
Deposits, Public and Private, were 9 Millions ster- 
ling. On the other side of the account, the total 
Bullion was'»24 Millions (or very nearly equal to 
tbe whole amount of the Circulation), and the total 
Discounts were 5 Millions. 

The Kate of 3 per cent, was maintained till the 
7th October, 1853. It was then raised to 4 per 
cent., and again raised on the 20th January, 1851, 
to 5 per cent. 

Let us see what were the changes in the con- 
dition of the Bank which had taken place be- 
tween March, 1852, and the compulsory abandon-; 
ment of the 3 per cent, rate early in October, the 
following year. 

The Circulation had increased about a Million 
sterling (25^ to 26^), and the Deposits had also 
increased about a Million (9 to 10). 

On the other hand, the Bullion had fallen 9 
Millions (24 to 15); the Discounts had risen 10 
Millions (5 to 15); the advances on Kentes had 
risen 1^ Millions (^ to 2) ; and the advances on 
Shares (first made in March, 1852) amounted in 
October, 1853, to nearly 4 Millions. 

_ In January, 1854, a further rise of the rate of 
discount to 5 per cent, became necessary. 

The Circulation at the date of that lise still re- 
mained at about 26 Millions, but the Deposits had 
fallen from 10 to 8 Millions. The Bullion had also 
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fallen from 15 Millions to under 12 Millions. The 
Discounts had increased by a further Million (15 
to 16); and the advances on Rentes and Shares 
were still above 5 Millions. 

There was then a change in the direction of the 
tide. 

The position of the Bank of France became 
stronger in the spring of 1854, and on the 12th 
May (’54) the Rate of Discount was reduced from 
5 to 4 per cent. The Bullion had then risen to 
16 Millions, but the Discounts and the Advances 
remained without material diminution. 

There was no further change till October, 1855. 
On the 5th of that month the rate was raised from 
4 to 5 per cent. ; and on the 19 th October, further 
raised from 5 to 6 per cent., and the ech^ance of 
the Bills reduced from 90 to 75 days. 

At the date of these strong measures (October, 
'55 ), the Circulation still stood at very nearly its 
former amount of 26 Millions ; — but the Deposits 
had increased to 11 Millions; the Bullion had 
fallen to 9 Millions ; the Discounts had increased 
to 19 Millions ; and the Advances on Rentes and 
Shares had increased to 6^ Millions. 

It will not be necessary to add more than a few 
words to this outline, but they will convey state- 
ments of no small significance. 

On the 31st March, 1856, the Bank of France 
reduced its rate from 6 to 5 per cent. The Circu- 
lation Vkas then 25 Millions, and the Deposits 8 
Millions. But the Bullion stood at 8^ Millions, 
or lower than at any previous date since 1848 ; 
the Discounts had risen to nearly 18 Millions; and 
the Advances were 5^ Millions. 

On the 25th September (1856), the rate was 
again raised from 5 to 6 per cent. ; and on the 6th 
October (’56), the ech^ance was reduced from 
ninety to sixty days. 

But while the Circulation was still (in October, 
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’56) 25 Millions, and the Deposits nearly 10 Mil- 
lions ; the Bullion had fallen to little more than 6 |^ 
Millions ; the Discounts had risen to 20^ Millions 5 
and the advances on Shares and Rentes to nearly 
6 Millions. 

We arrive, therefore, at this general conclusion, 
4 ra| regards the operations of the Bank of France 
and its Branches during the five years from the 
close of 1851 to the close of 1856, namely : — 

That while the Circulation may be considered to 
have been practically stationary at 25 Millions 
sterling ; and the Total Deposits to have fluctuated 
within narrow limits, the medium point of which 
may be taken as 10 Millions ; — the Discounts and 
the Advances on Rentes and Shares have been 
veiy largely increased by reductions effected in 
the Bullion. At the close of 1851, the Bullion 
amounted to 25 Millions sterling. In October, 
1856, it amounted to 6 ^ Millions sterling. The 
difference of 18i]- Millions has been absorbed in the 
five years in raising the Discounts from 5 Millions 
to 18 Millions; and in extending to5g^ Millions the 
advances on Rentes and Shares undertaken by the 
Bank for the first time in obedience to its Charter 
of March, 1852. 

We shall be able, however, to trace the several 
changes in the condition of the Bank of France be- 
tween the close of 1848 and the close of 1856, by 
means of the following statement, in which, as the 
most convenient form of exhibiting the facts, the 
same date (early in October) is selected for each 
of the nine years. 

It is not necessary to include in the following 
statement the whole of the items composing the 
liabilities and assets of the Bank of France. The 
important object, in truth, is rather to select those 
principal elements which indicate the fundamental 
changes in the condition of the institution. * 
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(H.) BitNK OF France — Head Office and Branches^ 1848-51 and 
1852-56. — of Changes in its Condition prior to and 
sussEdVENT to the Coup d'Etat of December^ 1851. 

(1.) LIABILITIES (Passif). 


rn»rm ATinv CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

CIRCULATION. (Deposits.) Total 

— j Liabili- 

Parls. Brachs. Total. Paris. Brnchs. Total. 


1848—12 Oct. 


16*73 4*67 

ai ‘40 

3*65 

4*72 

19*26 6*16 

*5*42 


4*60 

20*10 6*30 

00 

2*23 

6*53 


25*06 

1*81 

4*50 

21*50 4*50 

26*00 

4*07 

5*80 

22*08 2*76 

44 - 8 + 

4*06 

4*80 


Mins. 

IMIns. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

e 


£ 

£ 

£ 

*67 

3*04 

•96 

4'67 

25*30 

2*08 

3*41 

115 

665 

29*50 


ClI.) ASSETS (Actif). 


Bullion. 

Discounts. 

Advances on 
Public Stocks. 

Advances on 
Shares. 

Paris. 1 

Brnchs. 

Paris. 1 

Brachs. 

Paris. 1 

Brnchs. 

Paris. 1 

Brnchs. 




Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mini. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1848—12 Oct 

5*10 

4*07 

*28 

4*46 

’ 1*36 *06 - - 1 25*30 

*49— 4 

»> 

10*65 

5*51 

1*73 

314 

*81 *05 - - 29*50 

*50— 3 

99 

13*44 

4-44 

1*90 

3*21 

•63 *09 - - gp‘94f 

*61— 4 

99 

19*93 

5*10 

1*40 

2*50 

•33 *13 - - 36*44’ 

1862—11 Oct 

19*80 

. 3*^3 

4*00 

4*58 

I'lr -33 1-13 -36 41'(» 

'68—13 

99 

irio 

4*11 

7*45 

7*73 

1'88 -49 9'86 -91 41'94 

*64-12 

9» 

*3’04 

6*04 

4*42 

5*80 

'84 -24 171 -68 88-30 

'66-11 

99 

4*47 

4*83 

10;00 

9*32 

1-82 -41 3-13 1-06 42-46 

'66— 9 

99 

3 *08 

3 *60 

10*68 

9*60 

1 8-04 -48 1-62 -70 '4048 
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Section 16. 

Nature and Extent of the Discount Business of the 

Bank of France and its Branches, 1848-55. 

But, in addition to the insight afforded by the 
last table (H.) into the operations of the Bank of 
France since 1848, we may still further assist our 
estimate of the extension of facilities of credit in 
France since 1851, by framing a continuation of 
the two tables (E.) and (F.), in which (pp. 51-2., 
anie) we have already presented a statement enti* 
tied to considerable attention, as regards the Total 
amount of Bills of Exchange in Circulation at one 
time, and under Discount at one time, during the 
three years 1845, *46, and ’47. 

In the two following Tables (I.) and (K.) all 
the details, given in the Reports of the Bank of 
France, relative to the extent and character of its 
Discount operations during each year subsequent 
to 1847, have been reduced into an uniform shape, 
distinguishing the operations at Paris from the 
operations at the Branches. 

Subsequent to ,1851 the returns become exceed* 
ingly imperfect, as compared with the preceding 
years ; and for the last three years in each state* 
ment, viz. 1853, ’54, and ’55, the only information 
given is the total amount of the Discount transac* 
tions of the yeai^. 

Still the information is exceedingly interesting 
and curious } and even in those years when we are 
not put in possession of any facts beyond the Total 
amount of the Bills Discounted during the year, we 
are able to draw some important inference by the 
aid of the fuller information in our posKssion 
■with reference to preceding years. 
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(L) Bank of France. — Hsad OmcB, Parish — Discovsts^ 
1848 ^ 5 . — Details cufar as given^ 

1 2 8 4 5 5 


Year. 

Total Discocnts. 

Average 
Amount un- 
der Discount 
at one Time. 

Bills. 

Total 

Amount 

Average 
Amount 
per Bill. 

i 

Arerage 

Usance. 

t 

i 


Mins. 



Mins. 


No. 

£ 

£ s. 

Diys. 

£ 

1848 1 


zy’jo 

52 10 

54 1 

4*00 

*49 1 


1 0*14 

47 12 

« ; 

00 

*50 

- 

13-60 

i 39 12 

39 I 

1-51 

*51 


14-40 

i 34 16 

37 

1-60 

*52 

- 

1 a4-3Z 

: 38 18 

1 

- 

- 

*53 

- 

1 j8'o8 

! - - 


- 

*54 

- 

j +''36 

i ~ 

- 

- 

*55 

1 

- 

1 6o’oo 

1 

- ; 

- 


Note. ~~The explanatory note to the Tables (£.) and (F*) similar to the aboTe at page 
anttf may be referred to for the details of the preceding figures. 


It would appear from these figures, that the 
Average Amount of 50/. per Bill, in the case of the 
Paris discounts, as shown by Table (E.), page 51., 
antk, to have been the average during 1845, ’46, 
and ’47, underwent a considerable progressive re- 
duction ; and, that in 1851, the average amount 
of each Parisian Bill was not so much as 35/. 

In like manner the Average Usance of 50 days, 
in 1845-47, had been reduced to 37 days in 1851 ; 
and so contracted had become all dealings, that the 
amount of 7,000,000/. constantly under discount in ’ 
1845-47, had fallen to 1,600,000/. in 1851. 

The next Table (K.) relates to the Branches of 
the Bank of France during the period commencing 
with 1848, when the Branches of the old Founda- 
tion had been increased by the amalgamation of 
the nine Banques Departementales. 
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Sect. 16.] BRANCHES DISCOUNTS, 1848-55. 

(K.) Bank of France. — Branches of the New Foundation 
(i. e. after the Amalgamation^ in Mag, 1848, with the Nine 
Banques Departmentales). — Details of Bills Discounted^ 
, 1849 - 55 | as far as given. 


1 

3 

3 

4 


6 

Yea« 

Bills 

Discounted. 

Total 

Amount of 

Bills. 

Average 
Amount 
per Bill. 

Average 

Usance. 

Average 

Amount 

under 

Discount at 

One Time. 


No. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ 

Days. 

Mins. 

£ 

1848 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*49 

- 

3071 

- 

45 

3-84 j 

*50 

460, OdO 

33*40 

73 

36 

3*34 j 

*51 

554,000 

35*314 

64 

30 

3*90 ! 

*62 

644,000 

40*64 

63 

1 

'1 - i 

*53 

-* 

74‘oo 

1 

- !i ■ 

i! 

*54 

- 

76-40 

1 

*55 

i 

90 00 



i 


Noth. — See explanatory note to Tables (E.) and (F.) at pages 51. and 52., ante. 


The information available for this Table, which 
represents the Discount Business of the Branches, 
is by no means so full as with reference to the 
Central Bank. It would appear, however, that the 
average usance, which stood at G2 days in 1845-47 
(see page 53., ants), had been reduced to 30 days 
in 1851, or by more than one half. The size of 
the Bills had not undergone any alteration. 

But in both these Tables (I;) and (K.) there is 
no difficulty whatever in discovering, at a glance, 
the enormous increase in the Circulation of Bills of 
Exchange ; and in the Discount of Bills of Ex- 
change ; when we compare the year 1855 with .the 
year 1851. 

At Paris the increase in the discounts .of the 
Bank of France has been fourfold (14 Millions to 
60 Millions). At the Branches it has been nearly 

VOL. VI 
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threefold (35 Millions to 90 Millions). And ap- 
plying the best data which are available, we may 
conclude, with extreme probability, that in 1855 
the following statement will fairly represent the 
facts, viz; — 


Average. Annual 
Total Discount. 

£ 

60,000,000 

90,000,000 

150 000,000 


During 

1855 

at 

Paris 

Branches - 


Average Amount 
under Discount 
at one Time. 

£ 

9,000,000 

13.000. 000 

22 . 000 . 000 


And, extending the generalisation, we may infer, 
that ia 1855 the Total Bill Circulation of France 
(that is, the total amount of Bills in Circulation at 
one time) was 40 Millions sterling ; or an increase 
of seventeen Millions over 1845-7. ; — and further, 
that the total amount of Bills under discount at the 
Bank of France and its Branches, and elsewhere, 
30 Millions sterling, or an increase of twelve 
Millions over 1845-7. 


Section 17. 

Operations of the Comptoirs Nationam, in Paris, 
1848-56. 

There is still another link to be added to the 
chain of evidence I have endeavoured to construct, 
relative to the expansion of credit in France since 
1851; and as it relates to the operations of the 
Comptoirs Nationaux, or Discount Banks, originally 
set on foot in March, 1848, it is a link of some 
importance. 
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I have already explained (pa^e 8., an^e), that 
the leading object in opening these Comptoirs in 
Paris and the large towns, was to extend advances 
and discounts to traders and shopkeepers unable to 
obtain the three signatures required by the Bank 
of France. In addition to the central Comptoirs 
there were six or seven Som-Comptoirs, appro- 
priated to as iRany special trades. There were, for 
example, a Sous-Comptoir “ de la Librairie,” “ des 
“Metaux,” “ des B^tirnents,” “ des Denr^es Colo- 
“ niales,” and several others. The Central Comp- 
toirs divided their discounts into three classes, 
namely, (1) Bills with two signatures; (2) Bills 
with one signature and a certificate of the deposit 
of goods; (3) Bills with two signatures, anti the 
guarantee of a Sous-Comptoir in the neighbourhood 
of which the borrower was known. 

With this explanation the following Table (L.) 
of the operations of the Comptoir National at Paris, 
and its Sous-Cornptoirs, will be intelligible ; and it 
is also interesting, as exhibiting the actual steps by 
w’hich a great community gradually extricated itself 
from sudden and extreme financial peril. 

The figures about to be given relate only to 
Paris. There are no available means for ascer- 
taining with equal fulness of detail, the extent and 
character of the business transacted by the Comp- 
toirs Nationaux established in the several large 
towns. 

I state in a note to the Table the extensions 
which took place in 1854, in the sphere of opera- 
tions originally i)rescribed to the Paris Comptoir. 
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(L) Operations of the ‘^ Comptoir National d ' Escompte de Paris ^ 
(fpt^nded hy Decree of the Provisional Governmenty lOth Marche 
1848, and commenced Operations \%th Marchy 1848) during the Years 
1848 to 30/4 June, 1856. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


With Two Signatures. 

With One Signature 
aud Certificate of Deposit 

WUh Two Signatures 
and Guai antee of 

Years 




of Goods. 


Suns. Comptoir. 

ended 
3(Hh June. 

i 

Bills. 

Total 

Amount 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 

Bills. 

Total 

.Amount 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 

Bills. 

Total 

Arauunt 

Average 
Amount 
p. Bill. 


No. 


£ t . 

No. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ s. 

No. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ t . 

1848 

119,000 

373 

31 3 

2014 

0 27 

13 8 


^5 

2^ 5 

1848 >9 

120,000 

2*95 

24 5 

2061 

•27 

13 8 

2450 

71 

30 - 

*49-50 

1 

154,000 

370 

24 - 


•39 

20 - 

2700 

1*03 

45 5 

’SO-l 

208,000 

5*50 

26 4 

1250 

•39 

31 2 

5380 

1*70 

31 - 

’51-2 

i 267,000 

670 

26 - 

1046 

•26 

25 - 

6420 

2 56 

40 - 

’52-3 

445,000 

11*20 

25 - 


•32 

26 6 

12,160 

5*95 

50 - 

’53-4 

643,000 

1 6 *00 

24 9 

1540 

•60 

39 - 

14,340 

5i» 

35 - 

'54-5 

690,000 

0 

0 

34 8 

- 

” 

- 

- 


- 

’55-6 

- 

29*40 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


NoTB.^ln Cols. 3. 6. and 9., the /uvr figures ad the unii end are omitted: thus, 8^73 repfetenU 
8,730,000/., and 0 27 represents 270,000/. In other words, the amounts are stated in Millions Sterling and 
Pecimals. 

The first period, 1848, extends only from I8th March, 1848, to 81st August, 1848 — say 5| months. The 
period 1848-9 extends from lit September, 1848, to 30th June, t849~say 10 months. In all the subsequent 
periods the return extends from lit July to 30th June. 

After 30th June, 1854, the returns of the Comptoir do not enter into details ; and the 29 millions of dls.^ 
counts In 1855-6 most probably embraced all three classes. 

But, in the course of 1854, the Comptoir was empowered to make advances on ” Rentes Franqaiaqji, lef 
actions et obligations d’Entreprises Industriellei ou de Credit constitutes en SociStes anonymes ;** and lot 
1854-5 the advances on these securities amounted to 940,000/. ; and in 1855^ to 1,216,000/. 

In addition to these advances, there has been, since 1851, in connection with the Paris Comptoir, a 5otw* 
Comptoir de Chemfnt de Per, thb business of which consisted wholly in making advances on Railway Shares. 
In the year ended 30th June, 1851, the advances of this Sou$^ Comptoir amounted to 520,000/. ; in 1861-2 to 
1,240,000/.; in 18524 to 4,560,000/. ; and in 18534 to 3|600,000/. the advances in 18524 amounting, 
apparently, to nine times the advances of 1851. 
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The only branch of the business of the Paris 
Comptoir which showed any marked signs of pro- 
gress, between 1848 and 1851, was the third 
branch, — that is, the discounts with two signatures 
and the guarantee of the Sous-Comptoirs ; and there 
the increase was about twofold. The advances on 
the mere deposit of goods became gradually less 
after 1848; but the small amount (13^.) of the 
individual advances in 1848 and 1849 is very sug- 
gestive of the difficulties of that time. The dis- 
counts, also, with two signatures, did not materially 
increase till after 1851. 

But if we compare the year 1851-2 (ended 30th 
June) with 1855-6, the total increase of business 
is more than threefold (10 Millions to 30 Millions) ; 
and we must not overlook the significant fact, that 
the Sous-Comptoir iov Railways advanced in 1852-3 
not less than 4|- Millions sterling on Railway 
Shares; — in other words, carried on, to the extent 
of 4^ Millions, the same description of business 
which was undertaken by the Scotch Exchange 
Banks in 1846-7, and led to consequences so per- 
nicious. 

We arrive, then, at this further conclusion, with 
reference to the five years 1852-56, namely: — 

That not only was there a large extension of the 
Discounts and Advances of the Bank of France ; 
but there was also introduced through the medium 
of the ComptoirsNationaux, as administered by their 
head offices and branches, new and extensive faci- 
lities for the discount of bills of exchange of very 
small amount, and of a character not admissible 
by the Bank of France; — for advances on Goods 
deposited as security ; — and for advances on Rail- 
way Shares, and on Shares in public companies; 
and that, generally, the effect of these and similar 
measures was to stimulate, in a powerful manner, 
transactions on credit in France, — one principal 
indication of this result being the increase, by .80 
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per cent. (23 Millions to 40 Millions) of the Bill 
Circulation of France, when we compare 1855 with 
1845-7. 


Section 18. 

Extent of the Metallic Circulation of France in 
1849. 

"We have now traced with some care the causes 
affecting the position of the Bank of France from 
1848 to 1856 ; and we have endeavoured to es- 
timate, by means of authentic evidence, the extent 
and influence of the measures set on foot for the 
purpt'se of extending in France the sphere of 
Credit. 

Before we endeavour to complete the survey, by 
bringing under consideration the peculiar policy 
adopted by the Bank of France in 1855 and 1856, 
for the purpose of maintaining its Bullion Reserve, 
— and further the career and influence of the great 
association called the Credit Mobilier, — it will be 
necessary to refer to those special circumstances 
connected with the Mint regulations of France, 
which, since 1849, have led to a continuous drain 
from France of its Silver Coin, and to the sub- 
stitution of a Gold Currency. 

In an Appendix (XXI.) I have considered the 
more technical portions of the question relating to 
the French Coinage ; and to the disturbance of the 
usual pars of exchange between France and this 
countr}'^, in consequence of the rise of two or three 
per cent, of the price of Standard Silver in Lon- 
don ; and to that Appendix, therefore, I may refer 
for the details. 

I need only say in this place, that, by virtue of 
a Law passed in 1805, the legal relative value of 
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Gold to Silver in France is fixed at the proportion 
of 15^ to 1 ; and, allowing for the necessary alloy, 
the French Coinage is conducted scrupulously on 
this basis of relative values. 

Coins of both metals are a legal tender; and, 
prior to 1849-50, the great mass of the metallic 
circulation of France was composed of Silver 
Coins; not because the law so required, but 
because it appeared as tlie result of perfect liberty 
of dealing that Silver was the cheaper metal of 
the two; and that debtors could discharge the 
dahns upon them at less cost by tendering silver 
than by tendering gold. In other words, the pro- 
portion of 15^ to 1, established in 1805, had 
for a long period pHor to 1849-50 operated as 
an under-valxiation of Gold ; and it is probable 
that the true relative value of the metals miglit 
have been more accurately expressed by the for- 
mula 15f to 1. The practical result was, that 
Silver only was sent to the mint to be coined, and 
constituted almost the exclusive medium of Cir- 
culation ; and that Gold bore an agio. 

Now the quantity of Silyer Coin in use in 
France has been at all times very large; and about 
1849-50 it was probably higher in amount than 
at any former period. It becomes important, 
therefore, to arrive at come approximate con- 
clusions relative to the mass of silver coin which, 
during the last six years, has been continuously 
reduced by exportaiions from France; and the 
highest authority and the most recent to which we 
can refer is M. Michel Chevalier. I quote from his 
work “La Monnaie,” published in 1850. He 
says : — 


“ As regards France, the quantity of Coined Money was es- 
timated by Necker, in 1784, at 88 hlillions sterling ; by Arnould, 
in 1791, at 80 millions sterling; by Feuchet and Gerboux, in 
1805, at 102 millions sterling. 

“ In April, 1847, a debate took place on this subject in the 
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Chamber of Deputies between M. Benoist Fouki) who is versed 
in all financial questions, and M. Poisat, whose eminence as a 
refiner is known to all the world, and who, by long cultivation 
of that pursuit, has been led to study, in all their aspects, ques- 
tions relating to the precious metals. These two authorities 
produced valuations very different as to the quantity of Coin 
remaining in France. According to M. Fould the amount was 
not more than 68 millions sterling. M. Poisat considered the 
amount to be much greater. Including G-old and Silver Coins 
of all sizes, M. Poisat’s estimate was 88 millions sterling. 

“ The estimates most frequently employed by persons who 
investigate these subjects, place the quantity of Coin circulating 
in France between 100 millions and 120 millions sterling ; 
but comprising in these sums the Metallic Reserves of the 
Banks. 

“ Of these two amounts the first (100 millions) has the largest 
number of adherents. M. Moreau de Jonn6s in his Statis- 
tique cie la Grande Bretagne, published in 1837, proposed 114 
millions. MM. Dumas and de Colmont adopt 120 millions ster- 
ling, of which less than 4 millions sterling they consider is 
Gold — leaving 116 millions of silver. On the other hand, M. 
Thiers, in a speech delivered in 1 848, did not estimate the 
amount at more than 80 millions sterling.” (Sec. vii. chap, iii.) 

Amidst these conflicting authorities it is pro- 
bable that we shall not depart very widely from 
the truth if we assume that the quantity of Coin 
in use in France early in 1849 was 100 Millions 
sterling in Silver^ and 3 Millions sterling in Gold. 

I have already explained in a preceding section 
(Part II. sec. 4. — iv. 253-5.) that among the 
earliest of the causes which led to an export of 
Silver Coin from France was the rejection of Gold 
from the circulation of Holland, in pursuance of 
the law voted in June, 1849, and carried into 
execution by Royal Command as from the date of 
23rd June, 1850; that is to say, that the Gold 
Coins of five and ten florins ceased to be a legal 
tender after the 23rd June, 1850. 

The amount of Gold Coin in Holland at the 
date of carrying this measure into force is stated 
by M. Leon Faucher, in his paper in the “Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes,” for August, 1852, to 
have been 14^ Millions sterling; and he ac- 
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cuses the Dutch Minister of Finance, M. Van 
Hall, of imperfect information and imperfect ar- 
rangements, inasmuch as all the ministerial cal- 
culations of the effects of the demonetisation had 
proceeded on the assumption that the quantity of 
Gold Coin to be affected by it was no more than 8 
Millions sterling. 


Section 19. 

Changes produced in the Metallic Circidation of 
France.) 1850-56. 

The effect of the Dutch demonetisation was to 
produce an influx of Gold Coin into France, and 
to reduce the premium on Gold at Paris from 9 
per mille in July, 1850, io par in December, 1850. 

During the greater part of 1851 the quotation 
of Gold at Paris did not e^/en remain at par, but 
fell to 4 or 5 per mille disicount. The course of 
the quotations, month by month, will be found 
in Appendix (XXL). 

With 1852 commenced the extensive demand, in 
this country, for Silver, as an article of remittance 
to India and China ; and from that year to the 
close of 1856, the price qf Gold at Paris, as 
measured in Silver, has beeiu generally below par. 
The exceptional periods have been those when the 
Bank of France has been a buyer of Gold at a 
factitious premium. 

The French Mint has betm over-burdened with 
the accumulations of Gold Bullion presented for ' 
Coinage ; and the general re^sult in 1855 and /856 ’ 
has been, that the relative proportions of the two 
metals in the French Coinage, have, in a great 
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measure, been reversed, — that Silver has been with- 
drawn, and that Gold has taken its place. 

This result may be traced very clearly in the 
proportions of the two metals existing in the Cash 
keserve of the Bank of France on the last day of 
each of the seven years 1849-55, according to a 
return quoted in the Economist of 12th January, 
1856. Thus: — 


(M.) Component Parts of the Cash Beserfe of the Bank of 
France on the Last Day (31*# Dec.) of each of the Seven 
Yiars, 1849-56, stated in Millions Sterling. 


31st Occ. 

Gold. 

Mins. Stcrl. 

Silver. 

Mins. Sterl. 

Total. 
Mins. Stcrl. 

1819 

0-16 

17-17 

17-33 

V,0 

0-48 

17*87 

18-35 


3-29 

19-45 

22-74 

'52 

2-75 

17-39 

20-15 

1853 

4‘14 

8-58 

12-72 

*54 

7-73 

7-94 

15-68 

*55 

4-50 

3-50 

8-00 


The four 6gurc6 at unit end are omiltod ; thus, 0 IG represents 100,000/. 


The diminution in the reserve of Silver, subse- 
quent to 1852, and the increase in the proportion 
of Gold, are very striking. 

A further return of the Exports and Imports of 
Gold and Silver into France, during the period 
1831 to 1855, compiled by the French Custom 
House authorities, will enable us to trace still more 
closely, in the following Table (N.), the operations 
of the causes now under consideration. 

It is convenient to" divide the following state- 
ment into two parts, — namely, to include in 
the first part the twenty years 1831-50 ; and to 
include in the second part the years 1851-55, giv- 
ing the figures for each of the three years 1853, 
’54, and ’55. 
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(N.) France. — Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver, as 
stated in the Official Returns of the French Custom House 
for — (1) The Twenty 1831-50; — (2) For the Two 
Years 1851 and 52; — and (3), For each of the Three 
Years, 1 853, 54«, and 55 — stated in Millions Sterling, at 
25 f per £• 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

GOLD. 


SILVER. 

Imports. 

Expoa rs. 

Excess 

Periods. 

Excess op 

Exports. 

Imports* 

of 






Imports. 


Im prts. 

Exports. 



Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Twenty Years, 

1831—1850. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

67*20 

31*60 

3S-6o 

Totals. 

73*00 

-* 

73-40 

146*40 

3*36 

1*58 

1*78 

Annual average. 

3-65 


3*67 

7*32 

7*60 

2*80 1 

4*8o 

1851 &1852 1 

- 

1*50 

1 6*00 

H'5o 

12*70 

1*50 

II*iO 

1853 

- 

4*60 

9*10 

' 4*50 

19*20 

2*50 

16*70 

*54 


6 *60 

10*50 

3-90 

15*20 

6*50 

8*70 

*55 

- 

7-90 

12*70 

4*8o 




Totals. 






13*30 

41*40 

1851—55. 


20'6o 

48-30 

27*70 


Note. — The four figures at the usiit end are omitted : thus, 35*60 represents 35,600,000/. 


It appears from this Table, that in the twenty 
years 1831-50, the excess of the Imports of Silver 
into^ France over the Exports was as much as 73 
Millions sterling ; or more than 3^ Millions sterling 
per annum, on the average of the twenty years. ' 

^ A considerable portion of this annual influx of , 
Silver would be required to replace the wear ‘and 
tear on the enormous mass of 100 Millions sterling 
of Silver -Coin in use in France ; and it becomes 
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important to ascertain how much of the annual 
influx was absorbed by mere replacement. 

The twenty-third chapter of Mr. Jacob’s second 
volume (Precious Metals, ii. 168 — 191.) is de- 
voted to a consideration of the evidence then 
available for estimating the rate per cent, per an- 
num of the loss, by wear, on Gold and Silver 
Coins. 

After stating that some experiments at the Mint 
seemed to indicate a rate of loss in the English 
Silvf.T Coins of about half (ten shillings) per cent, 
per annum, Mr. Jacob says: — 

“ rractical men, to whom the subject of the loss on the metals 
has been one of much consideration, from being of importance 
in their several branches of the Gold, Silver, and Jewellery 
manufactures, commonly calculate a much greater degree of loss 
on Silver than is shown by these experiments. 

One gentleman of great accuracy and acuteness, and much 
conversant in the application of those metals in his manufactory, 
communicates his opinion thus : — ‘ The loss on Coined Silver is 
‘ full one hundredth part, or one per cent per annum. If one hun- 
^dred pieces of 1815 and 1816 and upwards to the last date on 
‘the Silver Coin be examined, it will g^ve this result.’ * * 

On Silver, as on Gold Coins, the rate of loss will increase in the 
same proportion as the fineness of the Silver in the pieces is 
diminished ; and the loss will be further increased as the size 
and weight of the pieces (as is the case with the Continental 
Coin) is less.” (Jacob, ii. 186.) 

We may assume, therefore, with some consider- 
able plausibility, that not less than 1 Million ster- 
ling of Silver per annum would be required to re- 
place the wear of Silver Coin, in Fmnce, during 
the twenty years 1831-50. The further 2^ Mil- 
lions sterling of Silver impor ted were absorbed, it 
i 9 presumed, in the arts, and probably in additions 
to the coinage beyond the replacement of wear. 

The average annual absorption of Gold seems to 
have been If Millions sterling ; and as the quantity 
of Gold Coin in France was very limited, nearly 
the whole of the If Millions may be supposed to 
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have been required for various purposes of manu- 
facture. 

After 1850, we find that France ceased to be an 
importing coxinivy^ && vcgaxdis Silver ; and that the 
excess of exports during the five years 1851-55 
was 20^ Millions sterling. 

We must not omit, however, to notice that the 
replacement of -Silver by Gold, in the French 
currency, will have the effect of diminishing the 
yearly absorption of Silver by at least the annual 
million required, down to 1850, to replace the loss 
arising from wear and abrasion. 

We must also remember that it is not probable 
that the Custom House Returns exhibit the whole 
of the trade in the precious metals ; although there 
is no reason to suppose that they do not accurately 
indicate its general results and character. 


Section 20. 

System pursued by the Bank of France., in 1855-6, 
for the Purpose of procuring temporary artificial 
Additions to its Bullion Reserve. 

We have traced in a former section the measures 
of restriction to which the Bank of France found 
itself compelled to resort in the latter months of 
1855, and again in the Autumn of 1856. 

In October, 1855, the Total Bullion in the Bank 
of France and its branches had fallen to less than 
10 Millions sterling, having stood at 17^ Millions 
in the preceding April (1855). 

In October, 1856, the Bullion had fallen to less 
than 7 Millions sterling. 

In 1855, the drain of specie to the Seat of War; 
was a special source of embarrassment ; and ’’there 
was also the failure of the Harvest in France. 

In 1856, the special causes of the drain of the 
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precious metals from France were not so obvious ; 
for the demand for the French Silver Coin resolved 
itself into a process of merely substituting one 
metallic medium for another. It is perfectly in- 
telligible that the balance of payments should have 
become highly unfavourable to France, in con- 
sequence of the excessive expenditure in that 
country on railways and public works ; and also 
in cons^uence of extravagant private expenditure 
by the large classes of persons engaged in specu- 
lation in stocks and shares. 

But the measures adopted by the Bank of France 
at the close of 1855, and repeated at the close of 
1856, to replenish their Bullion, were of a nature 
so novel, and excited so much attention, that it is 
necessary to refer to them. 

In October, 1855, it transpired that the Bank 
of France had entered into a contract for the pay- 
ment of a considerable premium on the delivery 
into its vaults of an amount of Gold Coin and 
Bullion, at first said to be equal to about 1^ Mil- 
lions sterling, but ultimately ascertained to be 
equal to about 4 Millions sterling. The operation 
was wholly artificial, and its single purpose seems 
to have been the replenishment for a few weeks of 
the specie reserve in Paris. 

The first step of the contractors was, of course, 
to buy up, in the different cities of the Continent, 
nearly all the bills of short usance dra^vn upon 
London, — to send those bills for collection in 
London, — and to instruct their correspondents 
here to remit the proceeds in Gold Coin or Bullion 
to Paris. The next step was to buy up considerable 
parcels of long-dated bills drawn on London, — to 
present those bills for discount at the Bank of 
England or in Lombard Street, — and carry the pro- 
ceeds to Paris in the form of Bullion. 

But to both these operations there was a natural 
and speedy limit. 

This country could not be called upon to pay debts 
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whicli it did not owe. Both the quantity of short bills 
which could be procured, and the quantity of long 
bills available for discount, were soon exhausted. 
Moreover, the proceeding excited notice ; and the 
Directors of the Bank of England were not backward 
in protecting their own establishment, not merely by 
raising the rate of discount in order to render the 
Paris operation more costly, but also by adopting 
other precautions against the class of bills knpwn 
or believed to be employed as a means of artificially 
withdrawing gold to the Bank of France. 

The real effect, therefore, of this new and ex- 
pensive device for postponing, by unnatural means, 
the efflux of treasure from France was, simply, 
that England was called upon to pay in Gold, a 
few weeks earlier than usual, a considerable portion 
of the bills drawn upon it from the Continent ; and 
that the amount of these payments was specially 
carried over as bullion to the Bank of France, but 
remained there for only a short time, because the 
inevitable operation of the commercial balance 
between the two countries again drew from the 
reserves of the Bank of France accumulations of 
Gold and Silver necessary to pay for the excess 
of imports over exports. 

The cost to the. Bank of France in the form of 
premiums was, in 1855, probably, not far short of 
200 , 000 ^.* 


* By examining the published accounts of the Bank of 
France, there seems to be evidence which justifies the following 
statement ; premising that it is probable that the premium paid 
by the Bant on the Gold artificialiy purchased by it, was per ct. 


Period. Dates. 


Premiums 

paid. 

£ 


Gold par- 
ebused at 


Hate of 1^ pm. 
£ 


6 mos. — 1855, 1 July to 31 Dec. - 160,000 - 10,660,000 
6 „ 1856, 1 Jan. „ 30 June - 120, oCC - 8,000,000' 

3J „ „ 1 July „ 11 Sep. - 60,000 - 4,000,000- 

1 „ „ 11 Sep. „ 9 Oct. - 25,000 - 1,7*00,000 

2 „ „ 9 0ct. „llDec. - 45,000 - 3,000,000 

18^ 1 10,000 27,360,000 
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So long as this scheme is confined to the pecu- 
liarly barren process of paying heavily for the 
colourable possession for a few weeks of sundry 
parcels of gold bullion, the only parties who can 
really suffer will be those who bear the costs and 
charges. If the plan was to proceed to any greater 
length, and to involve arrangements for obtaining 
gold by the sale in London of French securities, 
the disturbance would be of a more serious cha- 
racter. The operation would amount to the nego- 
tiation of a Loan abroad ; and to the imposition of 
a special clause in the contract that all the re- 
mittances by the subscribers should be in bullion. 
l>ut, even under such circumstances, the real dis- 
turbance in London and the other foreign markets 
resorted to would be comparatively trifling ; and 
the failure on the part of France to obtain any 
j>ermanent relief would only be the more con- 
spicuous and the more costly. 

In 1856 the policy of 1855, as regards these 
purchases of Gold, has been carried to a still larger 
extent. 

For the six months ended on the 30th June 
(’56), the outlay for premiums amounted to about 
120,000?. ; for the four months to the end of Octo- 
ber (’56), they amounted to about 150,000?. more. 

This system was worked with great vigour dur- 
ing September (’56) ; and it was, in some measure. 

Now what was the real effect produced by these vast pur- 
chases on the actual cash reserve of the Bank of France ? — 
Between July and December, 1855, the Reserve fell 5 Millions 
(13 to 8), notwithstanding the expenditure of the 160,000/. ih 
premiums. Between January and June, 1856, the Reserve did 
not vary materially; but 120,000/. had been further spent in 
purchasing 8;000,()00/. Between July and October, 1856, the 
Reserve fell 2 Millions, and 85,000/. had been spent. Between 
October and December, 1856, the Reserve rose 1 Million; but 
45,000/. had been spent, and 3 Millions of Gold artificially 
brouglit into the Bank. In this country we have a proverb 
which signalises the folly of those v^ho expect a sieve to hold 
water. 
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with the view of counteracting it, that the Bank of 
England raised its rate from 4^ to 5 per cent., on 
Wednesday (a special day), the 1st October (’56); 
and further raised it to 6 per cent., on Monday, 
the 6th October (’56). 

The return of the Bank of France, of the date of 
the 9th October, ’56, exhibited the Total Bullion 
as reduced to little more than Millions sterling ; 
and it was well known, that but for the lavish 
outlay, in obtaining gold by artificial means, the 
amount would have been very much smaller. 

Reports were confidently circulated of the con- 
templation, by the French Government, of extreme 
financial measures. It was said, that the scheme 
of a suspension of specie payments was favourably 
entertained, and that, as an intermediate step, it 
was determined, in the event of the pressure pro- 
ceeding, to issue small notes of the Bank of France, 
of 20 francs each. Apprehensions were certainly 
entertained in London, that recourse would be had, 
by the French Government, to highly exceptionable 
means, and the exchanges were sensibly affected.* 

To arrest these unfavourable impressions, it was 
considered necessary to insert in the Moniteur, 
of the 7th October (’56), a lengthy official paper, 
by M. Magne, the Minister of Finance. In that Paper 
some degree of ridicule was cast upon those who 
attributed the difficulties of the French Money 
Market to anything more serious than temporary 
and superficial causes. “ The embarrassment,” said 
M. Magne, “ does not arise from any fundamental 

• The report of the business in the Eoyal Exchange on 
Friday, the 10th October, 1856, says: — “The Foreign Ex- 
“ change this afternoon again presented a very unsettled ap- 
“ pearance, especially as regards Bills on Paris. The rates are . 
“ very irregular, and three months Bills on that City were, 
“almost unsaleable, owing to the distrust tvith which ths'posi- 
“tion of monetary, affairs in France is regarded, and the un- 
“ certainty os to what new measures may be adopted by the 
“ Government.” 

VOL. VI ® 
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“ vice, but from transient causes. • • We shall 
“ not find any evidence opposed to this vie-w in the 
“ momentary depreciation of the public securities. 
“ • • The giving way in the prices of our secu- 
“ rities does not proceea, either from want of con- 
“ lidence, or a diminution of capital in France, or 
“any defect in the solidity of the shares them- 
“ selves ; but solely from the multiplication of the 
“ schemes. * • The existing securities (shares) 
“ have their bases solidly secured, and are, in 
“general, founded upon bond fide productive en- 
“terprises; and the elasticity of credit has been 
“ entirely maintained.” 

Holding these views, the Government were pre- 
pared to visit with punishment all who circulated 
alarming reports, and resorted to sinister practices; 
and among these offenders M. Magne assigned the 
first place to the merchants and others who were 
engaged in the exportation of specie from France. 
We may very properly preserve this passage : — 

“The exportation of specie,” says M. Magne, 
“has been spoken of. A succession of bad har- 
“ vests, the purchase of silks abroad, and other 
“legitimate causes, have doubtless had their in- 
“ fluence on the exportation of our Coinage. Silver 
“in particular has become an object of a traffic 
“ which makes the public uneasy, and which con- 
“ sists in selecting the finest pieces of Coin, and 
“ withdrawing them from the currency, for their sur- 
“ plus value. This practice^ die tendency of which 
“ M to destroy the general emilibrium of our monetary 
“ system, was, under the old law, regarded as an act 
“ of dd>asemmt of the Coin of the realm, and pun- 
“ %shed with severest penalties. Modern legislation 
“ cannot he powerless against such an abuse, which 
has nothing in common vnth the undisputed prin- 
“ ewh of commercial W>erty. The aUention of the 
“ Emperor's Government is very properly directed to 
“ this evil." 
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It is certainly somewhat humiliating, that a pas- 
sage of this character should be solemnly published 
to all the world by the official representative of the 
French Nation. The allegations and the doctrines 
are alike utterly indefensible. It is perfectly noto- 
rious, that the French Silver Coin is exported, and 
replaced by Gold Coin, almost solely in conse- 
quence of the under-valuation of Silver by the 
French Mint regulations; — and the process of re- 
placement, so far from disturbing any “equili- 
“ brium,” is the identical method by which equi- 
librium will be preserved. The threat of punishing 
persons who trade in gold and silver is fit only for 
a Government which, on medieval principles, be- 
lieves in that particular form of prosperity repre- 
sented by a balance of trade to be discharged in 
specie by the foreigner. 

The paper of M. Magne was destitute of practical 
consequences, and excited very general ridicule. 

The more immediate difficulties of the Bank of 
France were surmounted by the aid of the measures 
of restriction adopted by it; but principally by 
means of the large supplies of Gold which very 
opportunely arrived, in October and November 
(’56), from Australia and America. 

And the real mpral of the whole of the violent 
and extraordinary proceedings of the Bank of 
France, in 1855 and 1856, to protect and increase 
its Reserve, is shortly — That, but for the New 
Supplies of Gold, those measures must, of ne- 
cessity, have been devoid of success ; and that at a 
very early period of the pressure in France, a 
catastrophe must have been encountered. 
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Section 21. 

Credit Fancier in France. — Extent of the Territorial 

Debt. 

By Credit Fonder, in France, is implied the 
systems or modes, in accordance with which the 
owners of money capital are in the habit of making 
advances, on the security of landed property, to 
the persons actually interested as landlords, or as 
landlords and farmers combined, in the results 
of the cultivation. 

These advances are known as placements hypo- 
thecs ires ; and notwithstanding the frequent asser- 
tions of the exceeding simplicity and cheapness 
of the French Code, it is certain that this class of 
securities is exposed to considerable peril, and is 
subjected to notarial and other charges, which 
amount to a very heavy per centage. As regards 
the insulliciency of the safeguards afforded by the 
law to the lender, M. Leon Faucher said, in the 
debate of the 10th October, 1848, on the project 
then before the Assembly for the creation of Bons 
Hypoth(icaires, — 

“ L’hypotheque inscrite ne saisit pas suffisam- 
“ ment le preteur; le gage qu’on lui a donn4 
“ peut etre revendiqu6 par d’autres. La situation 
“ de I’emprunteur n’est pas connue, et a la favour 
“ de cette obscurity, la mauvaise foi devient pos- 
“ sible. Evidemment le premier pas de la reforme, 
“ le premier raoyen de Credit pour la propri6t4, 
“ e’est un changement radical dans n6tre systeme 
“ hypoth^caire ; e’est la suppression de I’hypo- 
“ th^ue latente.” 

The counterpart in England of the French 
Hypoth^ues are the advances by way of mort- 
gage on real estate ; and in Yorkshire and Mid- 
dlesex, where there are Land Register Offices, 
the analogy would seem to be complete, inasmuch 
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as those Register Offices may be considered to 
correspond more or less with the Roles of the 
French Cadastre. 

The pressure of the Dette Hyp6th6caire, or 
Dette Territorial, on the proprietors of the French 
soil, is an old and fruitful source of lamentation 
in that country. 

The estimates of the proportion borne by this 
Territorial Debt to the total current value of the 
landed and real securities upon which it rests are 
very various. M. Wolowski, who is one of the 
most recent and one of the most competent au- 
thorities on the subject, is inclined to estimate the 
total current value of the “ propriety fonciere ” of 
France at about 2,800 Millions sterling; and the 
total amount of the “ Dette Hypothecaire ” at 
about 320 Millions sterling, or at about 12 per 
cent, of the value of the security. And he agrees 
with M. Passy, that, assuming the approximate 
correctness of these proportions, the land of France 
is not as heavily burdened with debt as the land 
of most of the other countries of Furope. 

The Interest, however, payable on the Dette 
Hypothdcaire is more out of proportion to the 
Total Income of the Securities, than is the Total 
Principal to their Total Value. 

The “revenu fonciere” of France is estimated 
at 80 Millions sterling per annum, or not quite 3 
per cent, per annum on the Total Value of 2,800 
Millions. The annual charge of the Dette Ilypo- 
thdcaire is estimated at 22 Millions sterling per 
annum, or about 7 per cent, per annum on the 320 
Millions rej)resenting the capital of the advances. 
In other words, about a fourth part of the whole 
rent of France would seem by this statement to 
be annually absorbed in the payment of interest 
on mortgages ; and it would also seem, that there 
prevails in France the higlily anomalous state of 
things, of real property selling in the market at 
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prices which pay a purchaser barely 3 per cent, 
per annum on his investment; and of the pay- 
ment, nevertheless, by owners or purchasers, of 
no less than 7 per cent, per annum for money 
advanced on mortgage of the same investments. 

Of the substantial facts, as stated in this ab- 
stract form, there is no doubt ; but the explana- 
tion of the apparent inconsistency is found in the 
circumstance, that by far the largest part of the 
mortgage advances in France are required by 
persons who combine the two functions of Landlord 
and Farmer, and who, not having sufficient capital 
of their own to carry on the business of cultiva- 
tion, seek assistance from the class of lenders. 
On the part of such a Borrower, therefore, the 
fund available for the payment of interest, on bor- 
rowed money, is twofold; — namely, first, the re- 
turn coming to him as the rent of his land, and 
second, the return coming to him as the profit 
upon his farming operations. 

But there still remains the pregnant and very 
extraordinary fact, that in France, so much more 
powerful is the disposition to buy land than to 
depend on any other form of investment, — and so 
inadequate are the supplies of money-capital to the 
requirements for it for purposes of agricultural 
industry, — that while purchases of land yield only 
3 per cent,, advances to actual cultivators, secured 
by a mortgage on the estate, are not to be had for 
less than 7 per cent. 

In England, the difference in the annual return 
between the Rent yielded by an estate in land 
bought in the market ; and the Interest yielded 
by a sum of money advanced as mortgage upon 
landed property of ample value, cannot be stated 
at more than 1 per cent., except under highly ex- 
ceptional circumstances ; that is to say, 3 per cent, 
obtained in the form of Rent, and 4 per cent, ob- 
tained in the form of Interest. 
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In France, it appears, that, on the average of 
the whole country, this difference is as much as 
4 per cent., and in a considerable number of De- 
partments the difference is still greater; for in 
1845, it appeared by the answers obtained from 
the various Conseils-G4n4raux to a series of ques- 
tions addressed to them by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, that in twenty-two districts, the rate of 
interest paid for advances on mortgage was 7, 8, 
9, 10, and even 12 per cent, per annum. 

The heaviest rates of interest fall, of course, 
upon the smallest borrowers; but the average 
amount of the smallest loans is far more limited 
than any experience of similar transactions in this 
country would lead us to expect. 

By an analysis of the roles of registration, a 
statement was obtained of the prits hypothecaires 
for the year 1841, and of this statement the fol- 
lowing figures contain an abstract, viz. : — 


( 0 .) Frets Hypothecaires in France in 1841 . 


limit. 

No. of 
Advances. 

Total Sum 
advanced. 

Average of 
each Advance. 

16/. and under 

• 155,000 - 

£ 

1,464,000 

£ 

9 

16/. to 40/. 

90,000 . 

2,500,000 

- 27 

above 40/. 

84,000 - 

12,100,000 

. 140' 


329,000 

15,064,000 

46 


It would seem from this return that, as regards 
number, nearly half the advances are for sums 
under 10/. 

The year 1841 was a season when the Frets Hy- 
poth^caires were in gross amount less than usual. 
The average annual gross amount of the nine years 
1840-48 was 22 Millions sterling — and, as might 
be expected, in the deficient season of 1847, there, 
was a considerable rise in the gross amount — a rise 
namely to 25 Millions. 
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These are the general facts of the condition of 
the proprietors of the soil — or rather of the pro- 
prietors of the soil and of certain classes of build- 
ings raised on the soil — in France, as regards their 
obligations for money borrowed. 


Section 22. 

Credit Fonder : — Origin and Prindples of the 
Class of Institutions so called. 

A state of things the same in character, and diffi- 
culties equally urgent, have existed in other Conti- 
nental States; and in some of them systematic modes 
have been devised for lightening the burden which 
presses upon the landowners, and it is to these sys- 
tems that the term of Credit Foncier properly 
applies 

The earliest example of an institution of Credit 
Foncier is believed to have been afforded in Silesia, 
at the close of the Seven Years’ War. 

The landed proprietors of the province had been 
exhausted by the conflict, and, adopting the recom- 
mendation of a merchant of the name of Buhring, 
Frederick the Great authorised the formation, among 
the Silesian lando^vners, of a Mutual Society for gua- 
ranteeing the repayment of the advances held by, or 
made to, any of its individual members. The lenders 
dealt, not with the individual, but with the Society ; 
and the security granted for each advance was an 
obligation or mortgage on the particular property 
concerned, fortified by the joint guarantee ; and so 
adjusted, as regards repayment, that by means of 
a Sinking Fund of 1 per cent, per annum, accu- 
mulating at Compound interest at 4 ])er cent, pqr 
annum, the principal of the debt was repaid in forty- 
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one years. Simple interest at 4 per cent, was also 
paid during the process of liquidation. 

In general terms, the system of Credit Foncier, 
as introduced into Silesia, consisted in improving 
the security offered to lenders by means of the joint 
guarantee of the Society ; — in facilitating the nego- 
tiation of advances by means of a special law ; — in 
providing for the liquidation of the principal of the 
advance by means of a terminable annuity to be 
accumulated at compound interest ; — and by pro- 
viding also for the punctual payment, year by year, 
of sim[)le interest on the advance. 

Theinodifications of these principles were various: 
in some cases, for example, the Sinking Fund was 
doubled, and made 2 per cent, per annum — but into 
whatever part of Germany the Silesian system ex- 
tended, its real outlines remained the same. 

The Credit Foncier seems to liavc been- speedily 
adopted throughout the Prussian provinces — and 
from them to have gradually reached Austria and 
most of the German States. It was introduced 
into Denmark in 1850 ; and it has also been adopted 
in the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 

In Belgium and in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
some other parts of Germany, the State has autho- 
rised Joint Stock Companies to put themselves for- 
ward as intermediate agents between lenders and 
individual landowners; the Companies seeking a 
profit by the pcr-centage charged for their superin- 
tendence and guarantee ; and, as we shall see, this 
is the form of Credit Foncier prominently intro- 
duced into France in 1852. 

The nearest approach in this country to the Joint 
Stock modification of the Credit Foncier, arc the 
Land Drainage and Improvemeut Companies, first 
incorporated under an Act of Parliament passed- 
in 1849, and already described in the preceding 
volume (v. 187). A counterpart of the original 
Silesian scheme may be found in the plan adopted 
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about ten years ago, at the suggestion of Mr. Chad- 
wick, for enabling Towns to borrow money on the 
condition of eflFecting its repayment by instalments 
extending over twenty or thirty years. 

But in this country the principal furnishers of 
capital to persons able to offer real security, and to 
Municipal Corporations and others able to offer 
adequate security, in the form of duly authorised 
rates; — are thelnsuranceCompanies. And it is pro- 
bable that not less than 80 or 90 Millions sterling 
aer at present owing to these institutions under 
transactions which in France would be described 
as Prets Hypoth^caires. 

But, sound and wholesome as was the original 
design of the Credit Foncier, it was not long in 
giving rise to several forms of suggested or actual 
abuse. 

So long as the Lettres de Gage, or Obliga- 
tions, taken by the lender from the Society were 
restricted to tne technical form of a mortgage, and 
were rendered not transferable, except under rea- 
sonable precautions of notice and registration, no 
mischief could ensue. But it was not long before 
it occurred to some scheming financier that these 
obligations might be converted into Bons Hypo- 
thecaires; might be made a medium of circulation,; 
might perform the functions of Bank Notes ; might 
be rendered even more acceptable than Bank Notes, 
by virtue of the interest accruing upon them ; and, 
finally, might be declared, in case of necessity, a 
Paper of compulsory tender. 

The French Assignats are the most formidable 
and fatal example of the application of these new 
principles. 

The Assignats all puj’ported to be secured by an 
assignment on the national domains ; and in some 
of the schemes for issuing the assignats, there was 
a stipulation that they should carry interest. But 
they were all inconvertible into specie ; they were 
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b 11, sooner or later, decreed to be a compulsory ten- 
der ; and they all became utterly worthless. 

It was against a scheme propo^d by the French 
Governmentj in October, 1848, for the creation of 
Bons Hypothdcaires, that M. L4on Faucher and M. 
Thiers directed two of the most forcible speeches 
addressed to the National Assembly. The propo- 
sal was defeated; and although the question of 
improving the system of Prets Hypothdcaires con- 
tinued to excite considerable attention, no formal 
measures were adopted by the Government till 
1852. 


Section 23. 

Constitution and Objects of the Society of Credit 
Fonder established in 1852. 

On the 28th February, 1852, an Imperial Decree 
authorised the formation of Socictes de Credit Fou- 
cier, and effected certain modifications of the law, 
with the view of assisting the operations of these 
Societies. On the 28tli March, 1852, a Banque 
Fonciere de Paris was established, and in the course 
of 1852 several further Decrees were issued, ex- 
tending or modifying the institution. On the 10th 
December, 1852, the title was changed to Credit 
Fonder de France; and at length, on the 6th July, 
1854, the institution Avas placed on a footing ana- 
logous to that of the Bank of France. 

The original concession, of March, 1852, was to 
a Joint Stock Company, at the head of which was- 
M. Wolowski — the eminent person who has- con- 
tributed in the largest degree to the sound ex- 
position, in France, of the resources of the Credit 
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Fonder system. But the decree of Jijly, 1854, 
superseded M. Wolowski, and placed the manage- 
ment of the institution in the hands of a Governor 
and two Sub-Governors, named by the Emperor.* 

The Capital of the Society is fixed at 2,400,000/., 
to be raised in shares of 20/. each — one half of 
which (10/.) is paid up — providing a paid-up 
Capital of 1,200,000/. 

The Statutes described the objects of the Society 
to be : — 

(1.) De preter sur Hypothfeque aux propridtaires 
d’immeubles situ<ies dans tous les Dtipartements 
des soinmes remboursables par les eraprunteurs au 
moyen d’annuites comprenant les Intcirets, I’Amor- 
tissemont, ainsi que les frais d’administration. 

(2.) G’appliquer avec rautorisation du Gouvcr- 
nement tout autre systerne ayant pour objSt de 
facilitt r les pi6ts sur imraeubles ct la liberation da 
Debite ur. 

(3.) De creer pour une valeur 4gale a celle des 
engagements hypothecaires souscrits a son profit, 
des Obligations produisant un interet annuel, par 
la voie du tirage au sort, avec ou sans lots et 
primes, et portant le titre di' Obligations Foncieres. 

(4.) De regevoir en pret, sans int^rSt, les som- 
mes destinees a 6tre converties en Obligations Fon- 
cieres. 

The term of concession to the Society is 99 
years, from 30th July, 1852. 

In reducing into practice the object set forth in 
its first statute, the Society has already had to 
subject its terms to several modifications. Adopting 
50 years as the term of the repayment, the Society 
began by announcing 5 per cent, as the gross 
annuity to be paid by the Borrower during the 
fifty years. It is to be presumed, that, at so low a 

• The persons so named were the Comte de Germiny, as 
Governor, and MM. Crepy and Daverne as Sub-Governors. 
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rate, the applications became unmanageable. A rate 
of 5 '44 per cent, was then announced. In a short 
time the rate was again raised to 5 *6 5 per cent.; 
and, by a fourth alteration, it was fixed at 5*95 
per cent, for the fifty years.* 

The Obligations Fonci^'es, described in the third 
statute, require some explanation, — and that ex- 
planation will be best obtained by a statement of the 
measures actually adopted by the Society in this 
division of its operations. 

The Society, then, has issued its Obligations, or 
Bonds or Debentures, for sums of 40^., 201., and 41 . ; 
that is, for sums of 1000, 500, and 100 francs. 
These Obligations bear 3 per cent, per annum, but 
are repayable according to certain Lottery draw- 


* The details of these several rates are as follows, viz. ; — 

Annuity 'per Cent to he paid by the Borrower to the Society 
during Fifty Years, 


Paris, 

First. 

Second. 

™rd. 

Fourth. 

Interest 

3700 

4*250 

4-510 

5-000 

Sinking Fund 

0704 

0-591 

0-543 

0-462 

Charges 

0-59G 

0-600 

0-596 

0-487 


5-000 

5-441 

5-649 , 

5-949 


According to these terms, the Borrower has the benefit in 
his Sinking Fund of the saine rate of interest paid by him from 
year to year. Thus, under the Fourth set of loans, the annuity 
of 0-462 per annum amounts, in fifty years, at 5 per cent., to 
the 100 advanced. In the case of the advances made in' Eng- 
land under the Health of Towns Acts, the practice has become 
to disregard the technical form of a Sinking Fund, and to ac- 
complish the same purpose by the simpler arrangement of pro- 
viding for such an amount of uniform annual payment, during 
the twenty or thirty years, as will repay the principal^ and klso 
furnish the annual interest at the rate agreed upon. In other 
words, the annual sums applied b,b principal continue to increase 
to the end of the term ; and the annual sums applied as Interest 
continue to decrease to the end of the term. 
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ingSj'at the rate of 481 ., 24?., and 4?. IGs., — that 
is, are repayable at uncertain times, but at a pre- 
mium of 20 per cent. 

The Lottery Drawings tahe place four times a 
year, in March, June, September, and December. 
A very ingenious system of numbers is employed, 
and the 40?. Bond, first drawn, carries away a prize 
of 4000?., over and above the rate of 48?., at which 
it is repayable. The second Bond drawn is ‘enti- 
tled to a prize of 2000?. ; the third to 1600?. ; and 
so on, in descending sums, to the fourteenth num- 
ber drawn. The prizes attached to the Numbers 
7 to 14 are 200?. each; and contrivances are em- 
ployed for allowing the Bonds of 20?. and 4?. to 
have an equal chance of obtaining rateable prizes. 
In 1853 and 1854 the sums paid by the Credit 
Foncier, for these Lottery prizes, was not less than 
48,000/. in each year; — in 1855 it was 32,000?. 

The intention of this Lottery element is to 
draw deposits to the Credit Foncier faster than 
they would be obtained by the mere offer of an 
interest of 5 per cent, per annum. Instead of 
paying 5 per cent., the Society pays 3 per cent., 
and distributes the further 2 per cent, as Lottery 
Prizes, to be drawn for four times a year ; adjust- 
ing, it is presumed, the number of Bonds to be 
paid off, at each drawing, to the repayments of 
capital under its advances ; and providing the pre- 
miums of 20 per cent, on the Obligations by keep- 
ing the funds in hand, on account of the Sinking 
Fund, at an amount considerably beyond the total 
of the obligations to be redeemed. 

Of the ingenuity of the scheme there can be no 
question. Neither can there be any question that, 
by introducing the element of gambling into the 
sober business of receiving money on deposit ; by 
placing the amount of the deposit notes so , low 
(4?.), that the humblest classes will be those most 
largely affected by the chances of sudden fortune 
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held out to them ; and by surrounding a simple 
matter of lending and borrowing wth combinations 
fit only for the hazard-table ; — the Credit Foncier, 
as introduced into France in 1852, will not fail to 
be a source of vast evil, instead of a means of 
good.* 

At the close of 1855, theCredit Foncier had raised 
more than 3 Millions sterling by the issue of the 
gambling obligations just described. 

As far as I can ascertain from the published 
accounts, the following statement contains a sum- 
mary of the operations of the Society during the 
two years 1854-55. 

(P.) Credit Foscier de France : — Commenced Feb. 1852 — 
finally organised in July, 1854, under the direct control of 
the Government. 


Year ended 

31 Dec. 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

Capital 
paid up. 

Obligations 

issued. 

Total. 

Loans 

completed. 

Sundry 

Assets. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854 

1,200, 




1,820, 

4,000, 

1855 

1,200, 

3,120, 

4,320, 

2,680, 

1,640, 

4,320, 


Note. ■— The three figures at thewniY end are omitted : Ihus, 1,200 represents 1,200,000/. 
— The Dividends to the Shareholders have hitherto not exceeded percent, per annum. 

Compared with the 320 Millions sterling com- 
posing the Dette Hypoth^caire of France, these 

* It may be said that the plan of repaying Debentures by 
Lottery Drawings, assigning prizes to a series of early numbers, 
is not new in France. Unhappily this is too true. This plan 
was adopted by the City of Paris in 1848, as regards the Loan 
of 1,000,000/. then raised, and it was again more extensively 
adopted as regards the Loan of 2,000,000/. in 1854. Some of the 
Bailways issue Debentures at, say, 8 per cent., repayable at a 
premium — but without any Lotter^r prize. The system, how- 
ever, is as false economically, as it is vicious morally. 
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advances of 3 Millions by the Credit Foncier are, 
of necessity, very trifling. 

But that in two years the Credit Foncier should 
have become possessed of more than 3 Millions 
sterling, in exchange for its Lottery Obligations, is 
a strong proof of the attractions, to the middle 
and artisan classes, of a description of security in- 
volving so largely the gambling element. 


Section 24. 

Credit Mohilicr : — Constitution and Objects as settled 
in November^ 1852. 

I have now to describe the constitution and pro- 
gress of the society or association which, under 
the title of Credit Mobilier, has, during the last 
four years, become a subject of curiosity and asto- 
nishment in every country where the science of 
modern finance is cultivated and understood. 

The Decree establishing the Societi Gmirale de 
Credit Mobilier, is dated 18th November, 1852. 

The concession of privileges is for 99 years from 
the date of the Decree ; the joint-stock capital is 
divided into 120,000 shares of 20^. (500 frs.) each, 
all paid-up, and raising, therefore, a paid-up 
Capital of 2,400,000Z. The Shares are made avail- 
able to the Bearer, and may be transferred from 
hand to hand. 

I shall prefer to translate, as literally as practi- 
cable, those portions of the Statutes of the Society . 
which prescribe the class of opei’ations it was esta- 
blished to undertake. It might be possible to con- 
vey the meaning in fewer words, but it is due to 
the reader that he should be able to form his own 
conclusions from the actual text. 
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The following, therefore, are the principal 
Statutes, with the addition merely within square 
brackets ([ ]) of a few words and figures neces- 

sary to elucidate the technical effect of some of 
the clauses : — 

1. To subscribe to or acquire Public Funds or Stocks; and 
also Shares or Bonds in various Industrial Enterprises, consti- 
tuted on the principle of limited liability ; particularly in Rail- 
ways, Canals, Clines, and other public works founded or to be 
founded. 

2. To issue, to the extent of a sum equal to the sum em- 
ployed for purposes of the subscriptions and purchases afore- 
said, the separate Obligations of the Society itself. 

3. To sell, or give as security for advances, all effects, shares, 
and obligations acquired or held by the Society ; and to ex- 
change such effects, shares, and obligations against other values. 

4. To underwrite all Loans, to undertake and realise them ; 
also to undertake and l ealise all enterprises for Public Works. 

5. To lend on Public Securities, and on the Deposit of 
Shares and Bonds, and to open credits on Account Current on 
the deposit of different kinds of value. 

6. To receive money on Account Current. 

7. To undertake all kinds of Collections for Companies, as 
aforesaid; to pay their Interest and Dividend Warrants; and 
generally to undertake all business relating to such Companies. 

8. To open a Bank of Deposit for all the Securities issued by 
the Companies aforesaid. — All other operations are interdicted. 

9. It is expressly understood that the Society shall never 
undertake Sales “ a decouvert,” [that is, Sales of Stock, &c., 
merely for the Account Day or Settlement,] nor Purchases a 
primes,” [that is, purphases which may be annulled by the 
payment of a mere fine or option]. 

10. After the complete issue of the Joint Stock Capital of 
the Society, the Obligations created by the Society may attain 
a sum equal to Ten Times the said Joint Stock Capital [that is, 
to (10 X 2,400,000,) 24,000,000/.]. 

11. The accumulated amount of the Sums received on Ac- 
.count Current, and the Obligations of the Society created,* pay- 
able at less than one year’s date or sight, shall not exceed Twice 
the amount of the Paid-up Capital, [that is, shall not exceed 
(2 X 2,400,000,) 4,800,000/.]. 

12. A Council of fifteen members shall administer the So- 
ciety. 

13. An Executive Council of Five Administrators shall be 
charged with the execution of the decisions of the Couohil. 

14. The ordinary General Assembly of the Society shall take 
place in April. It shall be composed of two hundred of the 
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largest sharebolders. In order to be valid^ it roust be com- 
posed of at least forty members, and represent a tenth part of 
the capital. 

15. Each member of the assembly shall hare as many votes 
as he has multiples of forty shares, but the largest number of 
votes shall not exceed five. 

16. Each financial year will terminate on the 31st December. 

17. The Net Profits shall be divided as follows, viz. : (1) 5 
per cent, on the Share Capital shall be distributed among the 
shareholders ; (2) 5 per cent, shall be added to the Reserve 
Fund, the total amount of which shall be restricted to 80,000/. 
The surplus remaining shall belong in the proportions of om 
tenth to the Administrators of the Society, and nine tenths to 
the Shareholders, as further Dividend.* ** 

Before proceeding to consider the real purport 
of these statutes, it is very desirable that we should 
have before us a statement of the views and prin- 
ciples held by the promoters of the Society them- 
selves. 

And it fortunately happens, that the publication 
of the Statutes in November, 1852, was accom- 
panied by the publication of a Programme put for- 
ward with the sanction of the Credit Mobilier and 
of the Government. That programme appeared in 
the Journal des D^bats of 23rd November, 1852. 

And the following is a close translation of it : — 

“ The Bank of France obtains the greatest part of the funds 
which it employs by the issue of Notes to bearer, payable on 


* The Council of the Society consists of Isaac Pereire, 
Charles Mullet, Adolphe d'Eichthal, Benoist Fould, De Abaroa, 
Ernest Andre, H. Biesta, G. des Arts, Due de Galliera, Fre- 
deric Grieninger, Comte de Morny, Emile Pereire, Baron Seil- 
l^re, Casimir Salvador. Tlie original concessionaires of Nov. 
1852, were MM. Isaac and Emile Pereire, B. L. Fould, and 
Fould Oppenheim. These four persons were called “ promoters 
the fifteen or twenty persons associated with them were called 

** founders and among the “ founders ” appear the names of 
the Princess de Leuchtenberg, and of the Prince I'orlonia of 
Borne. There were also Solomon Heine, of Hamburgh ; and 
Solomon Oppenheim, of Cologne. The Scheme, therefore, had 
extensive ramifications. There is great adroitness in the clause 
of the fourteenth Statute, which limits the annual General Meet- 
ing to 200 of the forces/ Shareholders in a Company of 120,000 
Shares ; and gives^ft^e votes to a holder of 200 shares. 
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demand. It is in consequence of this obligation of constant 
repayment, that the Bank can only under \ke investments 
essentially temporary, in order that it may have its funds 
within its command at a short period. 

^‘It results from this constitution of Banks of Discount, 
that such institutions, which, under ordinary circumstances, are 
of the greatest utility, become powerless in moments of diffi- 
culty. They augment the intensity of Crises hy the necessity 
under which they are placed^ of diminishing their credits at a 
moment when Credits are the most necessary, 

“ But such, nevertheless, is the utility of 'these establish- 
ments, that we may endure their inconveniences, in consider- 
ation of the considerable advantages which they do afford. 

“ The Society General has a mission entirely different from 
that of Banks of Discount, and its constitution will not 
present any of the inconveniences inherent in that form of 
Credit. 

“ The Society General will promote industry by way of 
commandite^ by taking shares or bonds in the principal com- 
panies constituted en societe anonyme^ and particularly in 
such as have for their object the execution of public works. 

*‘It will contribute, also, to the formation of the fixed 
capital even of leading companies, in contrast to Banks of 
Discount, which furnish only, under precarious heads, but a 
portion of the floating funds of industry. 

‘‘ The superiority of the constitution of the Society General 
consists in the scheme which it includes for tlie emission of 
Obligations at long term, in such a manner that the repayment 
of the Obligations will proceed pari passu with the redemp- 
‘ tion of the Shares and Bonds which the Society will hold in 
its portfolio. 

“ The Society will also emit Obligations at less than a year 
of term (d’echeance) ; ,but the amount of these (short) Obli- 
gations will be held in sufficient restraint, atid will be in re- 
lation with current business. 

“ The Society General tvill have, consequently, nothing to 
fear from political, industrial, or commercial crises. On the 
contrary, we may affirm that it is at those conjunctures when 
it will be able to render the greatest services ; for, being the 
representative of a considerable number of enterprises,* the 
character of a Company of assurance which it presents, will 
secure to its Obligations preference over all other particular 
investments (placements). 

The Society General will perform the office of an inter- 
mediate between Capitalists and Industry ; and it will obtain 
for tlie first the security which is only given them now by a 
reduction of the rate of interest, which is produced by the* 
employment of their funds. 

“ This New Bank will put an end to the onerous conditions 
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<!ominonly exacted at present for definitive investments in 
industry ; just as ordinary Banks of Discount have made to 
cease the abuses of usury in the discount of the paper of com- 
merce, 

‘‘ Independently of this character of a Banque Industrielle, 
which will distinguish the Society, the Society will also, like 
the Bank of France, undertake loans on Public Stocks, and on 
Shares ; but these analogous operations, far from interfering 
with the Bank of France, will be eminently favourable to that 
establishment ; for the Society General will make its advances 
in the form known on the Bourse by the title of reports [that 
is, corUinuations of stocks and shares from one Account-day to 
another]. It will lend, through the medium, and with the 
guarantee of the Stock Brokers (agents de change), the whole 
of the value of public funds or shares; while the Bank of 
France lends no more than a portion. The Society will make 
larger advances to the public than the Bank of France, and it 
will then be in a position to borrow from the Bank of France 
on the deposit of the same securities. 

“ The gains of the Society will consist in the difierence of 
interest between the rate at which it lends to the public, and 
the rate at which it borrows of the Bank. 

** In placing itself as the intermediate between the class of 
Borrow ers, and the Bank of France as the lender, the Society 
will be able to render great services, on the one side, to the 
holders of public stocks and shares ; and, on the other, to the 
Bank of France. The Society will, by these means, augment 
the usefulness of the Bank — an establishment which, during 
fifty years, has rendered great services to the country. 

“ In fact, by means of the funds of which it will have the* 
disposal, the Society will be able to reduce the rate paid for 
reports [continuations from account to account], — a rate which, 
during two or three months, has amounted to 15 to 25 per 
cent., and has even exceeded 50 per cent., on the best secu- 
rities, Such a state of things calls for an immediate remedy ; 
and there can be no remedy so efficacious as the establishment 
of this new Society. 

“As regards the Bank of France, the institution of this 
new Society will permit it to augment, without any risk, the 
mass of its loans, and to do so without exceeding those rules of 
high prudence which have constantly presided in its manage- 
ment. 

“For all that class of operations which have great im- 
portance in connection with the maintenance and development 
of public credit and public affairs, the Society General will 
act as an adjunct (succursale) of the Bank of France — just 
as the Discount Bank acts as an adjunct for the discount of 
commercial paper. 

“ The Society will cooperate in the contracts for public 
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loans, and will thus render great serrices to the State in intro* 
ducing an element of competition into a field where no such 
competition at present exists.” 


Section 25. 

Credit Mobilier : — The peculiar Features in the 
Scheme of its Operations. 

According to the scheme set forth in the Sta- 
tutes and in this Programme, the operations of the 
Credit Jlobilier may be projjerly distinguished, as 
has been suggested by one of the most able of its 
critics, M. Eugene Forcade*, into three divisions; 
namely : — 

(1.) The Credit Mobilier is a Joint Stock Com- 
pany intended to take in hand or originate Trad- 
ing enterprises of all kinds, applying to them the 
principle of Commandite or limited liability; — 
(2.) The Credit Mobilier is a Joint Stock Com- 
pany authorised to supersede and buy up all kinds 
of Trading companies (railway companies, for 
example, and others) at present existing, and to 
replace the shares and bonds of such Companies 
by the issue of Scrip or Shares of its own, and in 
its own name; — and (3.) The Credit Mobilier is a 
Joint Stock Company authorised to conduct, on the 
principle of commandite, all the ordinary business 
of Banking ; and also all the descriptions of busi- 

* The elaborate articles by M. Forcade, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, of 15th May, and 1st June, 1856, are by far 
the ablest expositions which have yet appeared of the class of 
questions atfected by the operations of the Credit Mobilier. 
The writer of those article#, and the Editor who adopted and 
published them, deserve, in the present unhappy condition of * 
the press in France, the highest praise, not merely for the depth* 
and sagacity of the views which are maintained, but for the 
moral courage displayed in expressing so fearlessly opinions 
which in France receive but little sympathy. 
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ness appertaining to the vocations of a Broker, and 
of a Jobber on the Stock Exchange. 

The funds necessary for carrying on this exten- 
sive and novel combination of purposes, are to be 
obtained from three sources; namely, (1.) the 
paid-up Capital of 2§- Millions sterling; (2.) the 
issue of Obligations payable at not less than forty- 
jive days' date, or sight ; (3.) the receipt of money 
on Deposit or Account Current. 

After the completion of the Joint Stock Capital 
— a completion which took place in 1853 — the 
Soci(!ty is authorised to issue Obligations to the 
amount of ten times its paid-up Capital, that is, to 
the amount of 24 Millions sterling; and as, accord- 
ing io the eleventh statute, the total amount of the 
Obligations at less than one year’s date, or sight, 
added to the total amount of the Deposits, are not 
to exceed twice the amount of the Joint Stock 
Capital, — that is, is not to exceed, say Millions 
sterling, — it seems to follow, that nearly all the 24 
Millions of Obligations are intended to be of more 
titan one year's date, or sight. We say nearly all 
the Obligations, because the amount of the Deposits 
or Current Accounts had reached, in 1855, a sum 
exceeding 4 Millions sterling. 

Into the nature of these Obligations we will pre- 
sently inquire. But in the meantime it must not 
be overlooked that the greatest of the immediate 
benefits promised by the Programme of November, 
1852, was that the first care of the Society would 
be directed to facilitating operations on the Bourse, 
by reducing the rates charged for “ Continuations ” 
(reports) from one settlement day to another. 

The Society, it is said, will lend under the gua?- 
rantee of the Agents de Change, the “ totalite de 
“ la valeur des fonds publics et des actions, tandis 
“ que la Banque n'en prSte qu’une portion ; ” and it 
is then explained, that, affording to the Bank of 
France the guarantee afforded to the Society by 
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the Agents de Change ; the Society will re-raise 
from the Bank of France, and on the same secu- 
rities, the loans it has already made to the specu- 
lators. In other words, the Agents de Change 
and the Society will constitute themselves into a 
channel, by means of which the funds of the Bank 
of France shall be largely and systematically em- 
ployed in sustaining speculators in their Time Bar- 
gains in stocks and shares. 

The j)rogramme alleges further that all institu- 
tions which, like the Bank of France, obtain the 
largest part of their disposable funds by means of 
Notes and Deposits, payable in coin on demand, 
“ become powerless in moments of difficulty, and 
“ augment the intensity of Crises by the necessity 
“ under which they are placed of diminishing their 
“ credits at the moment when credits are the most 
“ necessary;” and it is added, that the constitu- 
tion of the Society General will entirely preclude 
“ any of the inconveniences inherent in the form ” 
of ordinary Banking Credit. In other words, the 
Credit Mobilier will command resources which will 
enable it to continue, and even to extend, its ad- 
vances in the face of adverse exchanges, and a 
rapid efflux of gold and silver. 

The Programme • is not very explicit as to the 
manner in which those new and vast resources are 
to be provided ; but the general nature of the form 
in which the prolonged and enlarged assistance is 
to be granted is indicated very plainly. “ The 
“ superiority,” it is said, “ of the constitution of 
“ the Society General consists in the scheme which 
“ it includes for the emission of Obligations at 
" long term in such a manner that the repayment 
“ of the Obligations will proceed pari passu with 
“ the redemption of the Shares and Bonds which 
“ the Society will hold in its portfolio and -it is 
added, “ the Society will consequently have nothing 
“ to fear from political, industrial, or commercial 
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** crises,” — a boast, probably, as bold as ever found 
expression. 

If these statements admit of any serious and 
specific interpretation, that interpretation can be 
only in one form, and it must be this: — That, 
as the powerlessness of ordinary Banks to continue 
and extend their advances in seasons of pressure 
arises from the necessity under which the Banks 
are placed, of discharging all their obligations in 
Gold and Silver — the Gold and Silver being re- 
quired in all cases, except that of internal panic, 
for transmission to foreign creditors, — any Institu- 
tion, which, like the Credit Mobilier, undertakes 
to continue and enlarge its advances when ordinary 
Banks are compelled to adopt a precisely opposite 
cours<i, can do so only by relieving itself of the 
condition of Specie payment ; and it would appear 
that this is precisely what the “ emission of the Ob- 
ligations at long term” is intended to do. 

It seems to be the notion of M. Isaac Pereire and 
his colleagues, that they can go on exchanging the 
Credit of their Society against the Credit of in- 
dividual merchants and traders without limit of 
quantity, or end of time. “ The Obligations,” they 
say, “ are to be redeemed by the repayment of the 
“ effects against which they were issued.” But 
the scheme says that there shall never be any 
“ crises,” and the absence of crises supposes that .all 
debtors shall, as the programme says, “ never be 
“ under the necessity of diminishing their Credits.” 
In other words, if the bill, discounted three 
months ago, cannot be conveniently paid at ma- 
turity, it may be renewed, and, if the debtor so de- 
sires, it may be increased in amount. But a pro- 
cess of this kind is not repayment, but extension 
— and extension which can only be carried on by one 
means, namely, Inconvertible paper, — and arrive 
at only one goal, namely, hopeless Depreciation. 
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Section 26. 

Credit MobUier : — Nature of the Circulating Paper 
to be issued under the Name of Obligations. 

But not only is the Credit Mobilier designed 
to be an institution for affording unlimited ac- 
commodation to Borrowers, it is also designed to 
be an institution which (to quote the programme) 
“ will perform the office of intermediate between 
“ the Capitalists and Industry,” — that is to say, it 
will collect funds from small and large depositors, 
and it will employ these funds (to quote the first of 
its statutes) in providing “ the funds, stocks, shares 
“ or bonds of various Industrial Enterprises con- 
“stituted on the principle of limited liability, 
“ founded or to be founded.” 

And the effect of this arrangement will be, ac- 
cording to the programme, to secure to the depo- 
sitors and shareholders of the Credit Mobilier at 
the same time the alleged perfect security of its 
guarantee ; and the alleged receipt of a rate of 
interest quite equal to the profits to be obtained by 
the actual management of a business. 

It appears then, that, with the evidence already 
before us,- we may safely generalise so far in the 
inferences it justifies, as to draw four conclusions, 
namely ; — 

(1.) That the first aim of the Credit Mobilier, 
when established in November, 1852, was to direct 
nearly the whole of any resources or influence it 
could command to the maintenance and extension 
of Speculative operations on the Paris Stqjsk Ex- 
change; — (2.) That it places in the first rank of its 
ultimate operations, the assumption of the functions 
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of an universal Trading company, on the principle 
of limited liability ; and holds out as an inducement 
for public support; the promise of a rate of interest 
on capital entrusted to it, eqnal to the rate of pro- 
fit to be obtained in trade; — (3.) That it puts 
forth in the most positive form promise^f accom- 
modation to traders and others requiring advances 
so unlimited that Commercial Crises are deqlared 
to be no longer possible; and (4) That the means 
by which these advances are to be effected, is de- 
scribed to consist of a species of Transferable Obli- 
gations payable at a long usance, — the Obligations 
constituting in reality a medium of Paper Credit 
subject to no reliable limit as regards quantity, and 
open to every abuse and objection which can be 
alleged against Inconvertible Notes. 

It is this last feature of the scheme of the Credit 
Mobilier which is perhaps the most important as 
well as the most audacious ; and it is a portion of 
the plan which does not appear merely in a latent 
and indistinct form in the Statutes, and in a form 
more imposing in the original Programme, but it 
has been revived, and re-expounded, and re-asserted 
in the Reports presented by the Managers of the 
Credit Mobilier at the Annual Meetings. 

At the first of these Annual Meetings, held in 
June, 1854, after the Society had been more than 
a year and a half actively at work, M. Isaac Pereire 
entered into a statement of the nature and office of 
this new Obligation Money or Credit Money — or 
whatever may be the most appropriate name to 
apply to so anomalous a creation — so remarkable 
that it is well entitled to be preserved. 

And, accordingly, I translate it with as much 
cbscness as the nature of the case will permit. 

“ One of the most important of the functions,” says M. Isaac 
Pereire, “ of the Credit Mobilier, will consist, when the proper 
moment shall arrive, in the Issue of Obligations bearing interest 
from day to day. 
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These instruments (litres) wUl combine at once the cha- 
racter of the Bank Note, and of all values bearing a specific 
rate of interest, repayable at short terms, or redeemable at long 
dates, such as Rentes, Siiares, and Bonds. 

“ They will serve at once to reduce into active circulation 
(k mobiliser) the effects of which they will be the exact repre- 
sentatives ; and also assume by their form, and, by the facility with 
which they will indicate, day by day, at a glance, the interest 
which attaches to them, the character and the application of 
Credit Money (monnaie fiduciaire), 

‘‘ The creation of the Bank Note has been a stop of great 
progress, and one of the happiest applications of Credit. 

“ The Bank Note is the complement of the ordinary monetary 
’ system. But its utility is not merely the facility of transmission 
which it presents; its utility arises much more from the means 
which it affords of augmenting the capital necessary to the 
circulation of the riches of a country. Under the direction, 
intelligent and able, of the establishments charged to regulate 
the employment of Bank Notes, this new capital becomes a 
prolific instrument — a powerful lever — by the aid of which 
the rate of interest may be regulated and reduced. But the 
quantity of these Effects which do not bear interest, and are 
I'epayable at sight, is necessarily limited at once by the wants 
of the circulation, — and by the formal requirements of the 
Legislature, as in England, — or, as in France, by the high 
prudence of the establishment charged with the functions of 
issue. 

“ By the side of the Bank Note there exists a vacant place 
which our Obligations are called to fill. 

The principle of these Obligations being, not to he repay-- 
ahlcy except at a date corresponding with that of the Effects 
which they represent in our portfolio^ and to carry interest for 
the benefit of the holder, their emission will find itself free 
from all inconveniences ; and will have fol* its consequences, on 
the one hand, the application to a useful purpose of a considerable 
mass of Banking Funds (fonds de Caisse), and of capitals not 
employed, which at present are lost to the community ; and, on 
the other hand, these Obligations will furnish to all a means of 
deposit (placement) regular and permanent. 

The benefit or profit of the establishment of the Society, 
on the remission of these Obligations, will consist in the differ- 
ence between the rate of interest borne by the Obligations, and 
the rate at which we shall employ the sum corresponding to 
their amount. 

“ Our Obligations will be of two kinds. 

The first, issued at short termy will correspond to . our 
several temporary placements of funds. 

“ The second, issued at a long terniy and repayable by way 
of sinking-fund, will correspond to lodgments of the same 
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nature which we may have made in Rentes, in Shares, or in 
Bonds of Industrial Companies. 

Following the economy of the system, wliich serves as the 
basis of our Society, these Obligations will have not merely 
the Security of a corresponding sum of values acquired under 
the control of the Government, and the reunion of which will 
offer, by the application of the principle of mutuality, the ad- 
vantages of the compensation and division of risks ; but they 
will also have still further the guarantee of a capital which we 
have placed, with this view, at a considerable figure. Divided 
into amounts which will accommodate themselves to all the wants 
of the Circulation, and each bearing a regulated table, showing, 
day by day, the interest of what they are productive, our Ob- 
ligations will thus present all the security, and all the facilities, 
that can be desired. 

‘^They are destined to become, in the hands of great num- 
bers, a veritable, portable Savings* Bank; and their intro- 
duction into the 'C.irculation will moreover have the result of 
replacing, successively, all Securities (litres) of which the in- 
come is uncertain (such as shares in Industrial Companies), by 
the Obligations yielding the revenue, fixed and certain, of which 
we have spoken. 

Further : far from exciting speculation, as some may be- 
lieve who have misunderstood the principle, nature, and end of 
our institution, the definitive result of our operations will be to 
offer to all classes of fortunes the means and the facility to 
realise, without peril, floating investments at a fixed interest. 

“ Our Obligations at short term will he those which will 
principally perform the functions of money. The Society will 
always have the means of maiiitaining their level, and of avoid- 
ing all fluctuations arising from variations of the rate of 
interest.** (First Report of the Credit Mobilier, 21st June, 
1854 .) 

As far as this passage seems to admit of any 
practical meaning, the character of the proposed 
“ Obligations ” would apparently be as follows : — 

In the first place, the Obligations will consist 
of two classes; namely. Obligations (A.) at short 
usance, say one to four months, issued in the dis- 
count of Bills of Exchange; and Obligations (B.) 
at a long usance, say more than a year, issued as 
advances upon, or purchases of, the Shares or Bonds 
of Industrial Companies or Concerns. In the second 
place, all the Obligations would bear a certain rate 
of. interest accruing day by day ; an analogoujB in- 
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stance in this country being probably the interest 
de die in diem borne by Exchequer Bills. 

In the third place, the profit of the Society, on the 
issue of the Obligations, would consist in the differ- 
ence between the rate borne by the Obligations them- 
selves, and the rate charged to the person to whom 
they were advanced : for example, a Bill might be 
discounted at five per cent., and the proceeds paid 
over in Obligations bearing three per cent., there 
would then be a margin of profit of two per cent. 
In the fourth place, it is set forth as the essential 
feature of the plan that the Obligations issued in 
exchange for each Bill, or Bond, or Share accepted 
by the Society, shall arrive at maturity at the same 
time as the Bill, or Bond, or Share ; and that the 
Obligations shall accordingly be cancelled by the 
funds arising from the payment or redemption of 
the Bill, or Bond, or Share. 

And lastly, it is provided that the Obligations 
shall be divided into amounts sufficiently small to 
accommodate themselves to the wants of the ordi- 
nary Circulation ; in other words, that they shall 
pass from hand to hand like Bank Notes. 


Section 27. 

Credit Mobilier : — Effects to he moduced by the 
Issue of the “ Obligations at long term” 

Now setting aside all lesser difficulties and ob- 
jections, it is clear, on the very face of the state- 
ment just given, that the whole of the process to 
be effected by the Obligations would amount to 
nothing more than the exchange of one kind qf 
Paper Credit against another. 

A merchant, for instance, desires the Credit Mo- 
bilier to discount, at five per cent., his Bill for 
1000/. at three months, falling due. on the 1st 
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June; and he receives the proceeds in, say two 
hundred, Obligations of 51. each, bearing 3 per 
cent., and also falling due on the 1st June. He 
pays away these small Obligations either for wages, 
or taxes, or raw materials, oy as personal expendi- 
ture. 

The hypothesis requires us to suppose that they 
pass by these modes into active circulation. The 
hypothesis also requires us to suppose that they 
remain in active circulation during the three 
months which must elapse before they arrive at 
maturity. But if these Obligations pass from 
hand to hand as a circulating medium, they will 
supersede an equivalent quantity of Bank Notes ; 
and then the only real result would be that the 
Obligations of the Credit Mobilier had taken the 
place of the Notes of the Bank of France. 

But this is a result manifestly not intended by 
the authors of the scheme. 

They intend that the amount of the circulation 
of the Obligations should be added to the amount 
of the Circulation of Bank Notes. 

But such an addition could only take place by 
the process of depreciation ; in other words, if the 
Obligations and the Bank Notes are to exist side 
by side, they can only so exist as forms of Paper 
Credit, both inconvertible into coin at the will of 
the holder. 

But let us return to the assumed case. 

If, on the maturity of the 1000/. Bill, the amount 
be paid in coin, and that coin be applied in the re- 
demption of the t^o hundred Obligations of 51. 
each, it may be said that no harm has been done, 
and that the only real' purpose accomplished has 
been the gain of the merchant in paying only two 
instead of five or six per cent, for the accommoda- 
tion he required. But that is precisely the whole 
difficulty. If the Credit Mobilier discount Bills 
at two per cent, by means of their Obligations, 
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while the Bank of France is compelled to charge 
five per cent, for the same class of advances when 
made in coin, tl^e consequences are too obvious to 
require afty elaborate statement. The Credit Mo- 
bilier would be overwhelmed with customers ; when 
the Bills arrived at maturity, they would not be 
paid in coin ; and by a short cut the nation would 
get rid of cash payments. 

It is just possiblfe that the propounders of this 
transparent and not very honest device may have 
been misled by their inability to comprehend the real 
nature of the functions performed by the London 
Money Dealers. They see that the great houses in 
Lombard Street are enabled to carry on a Discount 
Business far exceeding in magnitude that of the 
Bank of England, and during most periods at 
lower rates of interest; and they see also that 
these great houses derive the whole of their profit 
from a very small margin between the rate they 
charge to those to whom they lend ; and the rate 
th^ allow to those from whom they borrow. 

In an Appendix (XL page 584, et seq.) I have 
stated with some care the nature of the machinery 
by which the System of the Bill Brokers is sus- 
tained in such continuous and perfect action ; and I 
need not, therefore, enter into any description here. 

But the difference between the system of the 
Bill Brokers and the system proposed by the 
Credit Mobil ier, is the whole difference between 
Distribution and Creation. 

The houses in Lombard Street are merely the 
agents by whom the surplus capital of one part of 
the country, and of one class of the community, is 
distributed to other parts of the country, and among 
other classes of the community ; the agent himself 
adding nothing to the volume of capital which 
passes through his hands. 

The Credit Mobilierj on the contrary, propose 
to exchange their own small promissory notes 
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against the large promissory notes of other per- 
sons ; and to give the small promissory notes the 
attributes of a Circulating Medium. 

In the case of the Bill Brokers, the whole opera- 
tion is one of Capital ; in the case of M. Isaac 
Pereire and his colleagues, the whole operation, so 
long as it might be suffered to exist, would be a 
scandalous revival of the manifold attempts to ob- 
tain the use of capital on cheap terms by abuses of 
Credit, which always have had, and always must 
have, the single result of national bankruptcy and 
ruin. 

It does not appear, however, that up to the 
present time, any considerable progress has been 
made by the Credit Mobilier in the issue of its 
long-<lated Obligations. It is probable, indeed, 
that all, or nearly all, the funds obtained by the 
institution, over and above its own paid-up capital, 
have been obtained in the form of Deposits, or as 
they are set foi’th, somewhat incorrectly, as “ Cur- 
rent Accounts,'” meaning, it is to be presumed, 
balances, or deposits, at credit of certain accounts 
opened with the establishment by the public. 

In September, 1 855, however, a plan was formed 
for taking that which was intended to be the first 
step, or the issue of the Obligations. 

It was proposed to double the paid-up capital of 
the concern by issuing 240,000 Debentures, or 
Bonds, or Obligations of 10/. each, and to raise in 
this mode a further sum of 2,400,000/. The De- 
bentures Avere to be offered, in the first instance, 
to the shareholders of the Credit Mobilier ; and 
the two half year’s dividends to fall due on Ist 
January, 1856, and 1st July, 1856, were to be 
accepted in part payment, to the extent of 8/. 

But the Government became alarmed, and for- 
bade the definitive announcement of the plan. At 
the third annual meeting of the Credit Mobilier, 
held on the 23rd April, 1856, the Report presented 
by M. Isaac Pereire contained a scries of elaborate 
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paragraphs intended to show that very considerable 
sacrifices had been entailed on France by the in- 
terdiction of the project. 


Section 28. 

Credit Mobilier : — Extent of Actual Operations, 
1853-55. 

The accounts published by the Credit Mobilier 
are exceedingly deficient in fulness of detail, and 
in explicitness of definition. 

But as far as I can ascertain, the following two 
Tables (Q.) and (R.), present an abstract substan- 
tially accurate of the condition of the Society at 
the close of the three years 1853, ’54, and ’55. 


(Q.) Society General of Credit Mobilier (founded at Paris, 
18 Nov. *52). — Abstract Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
af 31 Dec, of the Years 1853, *54, and *55. 


1 

2 

3 


4 5 

6 

7 


9 

31 Dec. 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Deposits 
or Current 
Accounts. 

Total. 

Rentes and 
Railway 
Shares. 

Bonds and 

Deben- 

tures. 

Place- 

ments. 

Prets sur 

Reports. 

Total. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853 

2*26 

2*63 

4*90 

•62 

•87 

l‘5l 

1*82. 

4*82 

*54 

2 ‘40 

2*60 

5*00 

1*01 

1 29 

2*70 

6*00 

*55 

2*40 

4*13 

6*53 i 

4*00 

1.31 

•56 

1*51 

7*38 


Note. — The four figures at unit end are omitted. Thus ; 2*26 represents 2,260,000/., 

On 31 Dec. *54, the entries In cols. 7. and 8. aro not separated, but 2,700,000/. appears to be* the 
total of the two combined. — In two of the years there is a difference between the amottpt of 
Liabilities and Assets, which the published accounts do not explain. It may arise, HP«fhaps, from 
some mode of dealing with the Profit aud Loss accounts.— The Shares are 20/. eacii, all paid up, and 
transflerable to heanr, — The first term, to 31 Dec. 1853, included the period 18 No''* ’52, the end 
of 1851. 

VOL. VI ‘ K 
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The next Abstract (R.) presents the Profit 
and Loss results of the operations carried on by the 
Society. 

(R.) Credit Mobilier. — Statement of Gross Profit; Ex- 
penses ; and Net Profits for each of the perwds ended 31 
Dec, 1853, *54, and ’55 *, with the Per-Centages on the •paid- 
up Capital, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Gross Profits. 

Expenses. 

Net Profits. 

Ykaii 

entied 


Per Cent- 


Per Cent- 


Per Cent, 

31 J>ec. 

Amount. 

age on 

Capital. * 

Amount. 

age on 

Capital. 

Amount. 

age on 

Capital. 


Mins. 

Per Cent. 

Mins. 

Per Cent. 

Mins. 

Per Cent. 


e 


e 


£ 


1S53 

•30 


j -08 

4* 

•22 

!©• 

54 

•41 

17 * 


4* 

•31 

13* 

’55 

1-27 

5^* . 

•15 

6- 

112 

47* 


Non. — The four figures at unit end are omitted : tiius, *30 represents 300,000/. ~ 
and *09 represents 80,000/. The Dividend for 1855, on each 20/. share, all paid, would be 
very nearly 10/. And it has just been seen (page 120.), that in September, 1855, the 
Council proposed then to anticipate the Dividends of the twelro months, to end with 30 
June, 1856, by accepting them as a contribution of 8/. towards the Debentures of 10/. each, 
which, in September, 1855, it was proposed to issue. 


The two items which composed the Liabilities 
do not require explanation, for I have said al- 
ready, that the Deposits or Current Accounts ap- 
pear to resemble the ordinary lodgments with a 
Banker at interest. 

In the list of Assets, the item (col. 5.) Rentes 
and Railway Shares may be presumed to represent 
the Stock and Shares acquired by the Society, 
either by subscriptions to Public Loans or to new 
Railway Companies. The item (col. 6.^ of Bonds 
and Obligations, may be considered to include the 
securities held by the Society for Advances on De- 
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benturea. The third item (col. 7.), entitled Place- 
mmts^ represents, it is understood, the investments 
of the Society in Trading Companies constituted 
en commandite : and it is an important circum- 
stance, that even at the end of its third year, no 
more than half a million should be found to be 
employed in those Industrial schemes which occu- 
pied so large a share in the programme. The 
fourth item (col. 8.) distinguished as Prets sur 
reports, represents the amount of funds employed 
in making Advances on the Bourse to speculators 
in Stocks and Shares. 

The general result is, therefore, that out of 7| 
Millions of assets on 31st December, ’55, very 
nearly 7 Millions were employed, either directly or 
indirectly, in sustaining the price, or promoting the 
extension, of the negotiable securities arising out 
of joint stock schemes. 

The net profits of 10 and 13 per cent, for the 
two years 1853 and 1854, were not so large as to 
excite comment ; but the extraordinary dividend of 
nearly 50 per cent, for 1855, has led to consider- 
able discussion, — and it appears to be ascertained 
that it arises almost entirely from bold and suc- 
cessful operations on the Bourse ; from the posses- 
sion, in short, by the Credit Mobilier, of an exten- 
sive and commanding position in a comparatively 
limited field of speculative operations. 

The first issue in November, 1852, of the 
Shares of the Credit Mobilier was distinguished by 
great ingenuity on the part of the original adven- 
tures. 

The Shares were divided into three series, and 
the holders of the first series were entitled to 
the second and third series at par. The conse- 
quence was, that the fortunate possessors of the first 
series had all the advantage of a limited supply of 
Shares in a highly excited market ; and also of the 
exaggerated anticipations which were prevalent of 
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the large premium to be ultimately attained by the 
Stock of the Society. With 10^. paid on the first 
issue, the market price was for some time 701., or 
six hundred per cent, premium. 

The following Statement gives the highest and 
lowest prices, 1852-55 : — 


(S.) Ckedit Mobilier. — Highest and Lowest Prices 
of the 20/. Shares at Paris, 


Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1S52 

71 

33 

’53 

38 on 13 May 

26 on 20 June 

’54 

32 „ 25 Oct. 

18 „ 3 April 

’55 

66 „ 11 Sep. 

30 ,, 20 Feb. 


It will be admitted, that between the extremes 
indicated by these prices, there is abundant scope 
for speculative operations. 

It is proper, however, that the Credit Mobilier 
should be allowed to set forth the class of enter- 
prises to which it has applied its vast resources of 
capital, credit, and skill ; and this may be best done 
by gathering from the third Annual Report, — that 
of 23rd April, 1856, — an outline of the projects 
and measures which had occupied the Council to 
the close of 1855. 

The list is somewhat long, but the enumeration 
is not deficient in novelty. 

The Report, then, claims credit for the Society 
for having subscribed towards the 30 Million 
French Loan of July, 1855 ; first, a sum of 10 
Millions sterling, and then a further sum of 15 
Millions described as “ being as well for our ac- 
“ count as for that of England and several German 
“ States — the first and grand evidence of the re- 
“ sources which international credit must give.” 
Out of the total applications, therefore, for 72 
Millions, nearly one-half came from the Credit 
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Mobilier. The Report rejoices in the fact that the 
Society did not hasten to sell its allotments, and 
made only a profit of 51,000Z. out of these large 
assistances to public credit. 

During 1855, the Society had erected the West- 
ern Railway Company by the buying up and con- 
solidation of several old Companies; by the issue of 
the Society’s own Obligations in the place of those 
cancelled ; and by guaranteeing the sale of about 
One Million sterling of Bonds required by the new 
Company. 

The Society had extended similar advantages to 
the Eastern Railway Company, and to the South- 
ern Railway. 

The Railway from Dole to Salins had been for a 
long time suspended ; and, says the Report, “ the 
“ Society has ensured the completion of the works 
“ by making important Advances to the Company, 
“and purchasing 16,000 Bonds.” 

For the Austrian Railway Association, the So- 
ciety had guaranteed the sale of Bonds to the 
amount of 3^ Millions sterling. 

The construction of the Railway from St. Ram- 
bert to Grenoble had been undertaken with the 
addition of several branches ; as also had the con- 
struction of a series of extensions of the Ardennes 
Railway. 

The Society had undertaken an extensive group 
of Lines in the Pyrenean Departments. 

It had also subscribed largely to two Swiss 
Railways. 

It had taken a large interest in a project for 
the Canalisation of the Ebro from Saragossa to the 
sea, preparatory to the concession of a Credit Mo- 
bilier Company in Spain. 

The Society had bought up all the Omnibuses in • 
Paris, and had formed a General Omnibus A^oci-- 
ation. 

It had also formed a General Maritime Com- 
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pany, by buying up sixty vessels, sailers and 
steamers, and had tendered for the Transatlantic 
Postal Lines to North and South America. 

It had bought up all the Gas Companies in 
Paris, and formed a Central Gas Company. 

And, lastly, the Report announces that consider- 
able progress had been made in a negotiation for 
buying up the principal Salt Works in the South 
of France. 

I do not attempt to follow the Report into the 
glowing and elaborate disquisitions in which the 
financial merits and the public importance of each 
of those operations is displayed. I content my- 
self with a simple enumeration of a series of enter- 
prises probably more gigantic, onerous, and diffi- 
cult than have ever been undertaken by any mere 
trading confederacy. 

The official document, however, omits altogether 
one important feature of the system of the Credit 
Mobilier. 

It omits, for example, to point out that it is 
in no small measure by the aid of the valuable 
benefits conferred by the Credit Mobilier upon its 
clients — shareholders, depositors, functionaries, 
debtors, correspondents, and the infinite crowd 
which clusters round so brilliant a centre — that it 
is able to maintain a conspicuous position. These 
amalgamations of Railways, negotiations of bonds, 
revivals of old companies, subscriptions to new en- 
terprises, are all accompanied by the creation of 
premiums and bonuses on the Bourse ; and it is to 
the distribution of the means of grasping some 

E '* jn of this gambling spoil that the Credit Mo- 
is indebted for a large portion of those re- 
sources which it so constantly lauds as the new 
power of Credit. 

The success of the Credit Mobilier in France led 
to the establishment of similar Companies in several 
parts of Germany. 
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In the autumn of 1855, a Credit Mobilier was 
set up at Vienna, under the title of the Commercial 
and Industrial Bank. The concession is for ninety 
years, to M. Rothschild, the Princes Schwartzen- 
berg, Furstenberg, and other leading persons. The 
capital is 10 Millions sterling, in 500,000 shares of 
20^. each. The Bank may issue its own promissory 
notes, “ not payable at a shorter date than a year,” 
to the (xtent of 50 Millions sterling.. The enun- 
ciation of the objects to which the Bank may apply 
itself is of a considerable length, and more sweep- 
ing in its clauses than even the statutes of the 
Paris Society. The shares of the Vienna Bank 
were sought for by the public Avith desperate ea- 
gerness. 

Of the progress of the same speculative fever 
in other parts of Germany, Mr. Consul-General 
Ward gives the following statement, contained in a 
Report, dated at Leipsig in May, 1856 : — 

very active spirit of speculation has manitcsted itself 
in northern Germany within the last few months, and the 
peace with Russia has naturally tended still further to en- 
courage it. 

“ NeV railways are everywhere projected, and numerous 
mining and other industrial companies. are being formed. Ac- 
cording to an Estimate lately made out, and certainly not over- 
rated, the capital required for the various new commercial under- 
takings started in Germany, including the German dominions of 
Austria, is about 350,000,000 dollars, or about 52,000,000 pounds 
sterling. In Saxony alone, above 30 new coal-mining associa- 
tions have lately been established for working newly discovered 
beds of coal, chiefly in the district of which Zwickau is the 
centre. 

“But the favourite enterprises of the day are Credit* In- 
stitutions, or banks, upon the plan of the French Credit Mo- 
bilier. 

“ The first was started successfully at Vienna, and it has 
been followed by the formation of similar institutions at Berlin, 
Leipzig, Bremen, Meiningen, Dessau, and other places, llie , 
Leipzig Credit Institution has begun with a subscribed capital^ 
of 10,000,000 dollars (say 1,500,000/.), which is to be hereafter* 
increased to 20,000,000 dollars. Its business, according to the 
cliartcr, is to consist not only in making loans, and in discount- 
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ing bills, but in carrying on industrial and other undertakings 
on its own account, or in partnership with other persons. It 
is thus empowered to take a very wide range of speculation ; 
and the projectors being mercantile men of respectable cha- 
racter, the confidence of the public in the success of the under- 
taking has been such as to exceed all belief. 

“ The original capital of J 0,000,000 dollars was, by the pro- 
spectus, to be thus appropriated : — 


The Saxon Government - 

1 Million Dollars 

The Projectors - 


Leipzig and Dresden 

3^ 

Foreign Countries 

H 


10 


^^On the day of subscription, it resulted that, in Leipzig and 
Dresden alone 455,347,000 Dollars were subscribed ; conse- 
quently tlie directors were obliged to allot the shares by way of 
dividend only, and the subscribers did not obtain 1 per cent, of 
the Shares subscribed for, although the Government, under the 
circumstances, relinquished its claim to the million which it had 
reserved for itself. I'his extraordinary confidence of the public, 
however, had the effect of raising the 100 Dollar shares to more 
than 119 Dollars per share; and, up to this time (May, *56), the 
managers have not announced in what particular speculations 
they are about to engage ; but they will, of course, not cqpfine 
their business to that of mere lending and discounting ; for in 
that case the Institution would offer no advantages beyond 
those possessed by an ordinary bank. 

" The shares in the Credit Institutions, founded at other 
places, were competed for almost as eagerly as at Leipzig ; and 
the subscribers obtained only an allotment of a very small 
portion of the amount subscribed for. The Prussian Govern- 
ment has lately taken alarm at the increase of the general 
passion for speculation, and has prohibited, by an Ordinance, 
dated the 26th March last, the establishment of any more Credit 
Mobilier Companies in the Prussian dominions. The Govern- 
ments of Bavaria and of Hanover also refused their assent to 
the proposals made to them for starting similar institutions in 
those states respectively. 

“ Considering the state of the currency in Germany, and 
the excessive circulation of paper notes, it certainly does seem 
that the spirit of speculation at present afloat requires to bo 
carefully watched and controlled by the Governments ; and it 
can hardly excite surprise that, at Berlin, as in Paris, the 
public transaction of business on the exchange in foreign 
shares, loans, &c. should have been strictly prohibited, although 
the private transaction of such business cannot in any case be 
prevented by the authorities.” 
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And not only has there been this inordinate dis- 
position to set up Credit Institutions in Germany, 
but there has been a disposition quite as inordinate 
to set up New Banks of the ordinary joint stock 
description. 

Projects for Banks have been very numerous, 
throughout the latter part of 1855 and the 
first nine months of 1856, over the whole of 
Germany — not merely in the large commercial 
centres of Hamburgh, Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna, 
and Leipsig — but in a great number of the inferior 
and remote towns. In Switzerland and Sardinia a 
similar tendency has been manifested. It is pro- 
bable that Fifty Millions sterling would not equal 
the aggregate amount of Capital which these 
classes of Banking and Credit Institutions have 
taken formal and serious steps for obtaining, during 
the next two or three years, by calls from their 
shareholders; and this very large sum is quite 
irrespective of the engagements for new railways, 
and other public works. 


Concisions 
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Skction. 29. 

Conclusions arising out of the preceding Inquiry 
rdative to the Finances and Credit Institutions of 
Frame. 

The following appear to be the principal Conclu- 
sions, which are fully justified by the statements 
and evidence contained in the preceding inquiry 
in this Sixth Part, viz. : — 

(1.) ThattheRevolutionof Feb. 1848, occurred 
at a j)eriod when, by the operation of numerous 
causes, the Finances of the French Government 
Avere already seriously embarrassed : — that among 
the most important of these causes were the Laws 
of 1841 and 1842, under which the State had 
taken upon itself the responsibilities and the ex- 
penditure entailed by the construction throughout 
France of an extensive network of Trunk Lines of 
Railway ; the unproductive expenditure for a long 
series of years of large annual sums in Algeria ; 
the unproductive expenditure of considerable sums 
on Public Works yielding no adequate return either 
direct or indirect ; and the maintenance for a long 
period of an excessive annual outlay on the Army 
and Marine : — and that, in immediate aggravation 
of all these causes of financial disorder, there had 
occurred in France, in the closing months of 1846 
and throughout the greater part of 1847, a com- 
mercial crisis, (taking its origin in the serious 
Mlure of the Harvest of 1846,) more severe and 
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disastrous than had been experienced in France 
for twenty or thirty years. 

(2.) That the Suspension of Cash Payments 
by the Bank of France, adopted in March, 1848, 
and maintained for two years and a half, till Au- 
gust, 18.50, was a measure wholly unavoidable in 
consequence of the prevalence, in March, 1848, 
of extreme internal discredit, which admitted of 
being met in no other form : — that the prevalence 
during these two and a half years of a very low 
price of Corn in France ; of a state of the Ex- 
ternal Trade of France, which established a 
large yearly balance in favour of that country ; 
and of the absence of any political causes which 
rendered it necessary for the Government to re- 
quire excessive advances from the Bank of France ; 
rendered the Suspension practically unproductive 
of any depreciation or inconvenience; and led ta 
its removal in August, 1850, by the spontaneous 
accumulation in the Bank of Franco of an amount 
of Treasure quite equal to the aniount of Notes in 
Circulation. 

(3.) That among the important circumstances 
which have contributed to strengthen the position 
of the Bank of France since 1848 ; and to aid the 
Government in its plans for fostering Credit ; has 
been the extension, by 12 or 14 Millions sterling, 
of the disposable means of the Bank of France in 
consequence of the addition of that amount in the 
form of Small Notes to the former average Circu- 
lation of the establishment. ‘ . 

(4.) That under the Autocratic Government es-, 
tablished in December, 1851, there have been in- 
troduced into France a set of financial principles; 
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and there have been placed in course of trial a 
seriea of financial experiments ; — distinguished by 
a novelty which finds no sanction in any successful 
precedent ; by a hardihood which sets at nought 
almost every established canon of finance ; and by 
a disregard of the future which purchases present 
popularity at any cost. 

(5.) That the earliest purposes to which the 
New Financial Policy was devoted, were the re- 
duction, in March, 1852, of the interest on the 
French Five per Cent. Debt ; the imposition, on the 
Bank of France, of a New Charter, which com- 
pelled it, at once, to lower the rate of discount to 
3 per cent, and to make large advances on Stock 
Exchange securities ; the co.icession, on conditions 
more or less onerous to the State, of a large num- 
ber of Lines of Railway ; and the introduction of 
several joint-stock companies, encouraged by every 
State appliance to foster the application of Credit 
to purposes of Speculation. 

(6.) That between the early part of 1852, and 
the autumn of 1853, the prosperity and progress 
which seemed to prevail in France were chiefly the 
result of these artificial measures. 

(7.) That the difficulties of various kinds which 
have occurred in France since the close of 1853; 
and more especially the difficulties experienced by 
the Bank of France in the autumns of 1855 and 
1856 ; have arisen, in a principal degree — allowing 
of course, for the War and the Scarcity — from 
the embarrassments and disorders, entailed by the 
policy which has forced upon France enterprises 
and speculations disproportionate to its resources 
of available capital. 
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(8.) That those embarrassments and disorders 
would have become altogether overwhelming if 
it had not been for the springing up, since 1849, 
chiefly in the Gold Countries, and in consequence 
of the Gold Influx ; of a demand for French manu- 
factures and produce, so large and continuous, 
that, during the Nine Years 1848-66, the Balance 
of Trade in favour of France has amounted to not 
much less than 80 Millions sterling. 

(9.) That neither the apparent success of the 
Reduction of the French Five per Cents, in March, 
1852; — nor the apparent success for some time of 
the enforced maintenance of a Low Rate of dis- 
count; — nor. the setting up of popular Discount 
and Loan Banks ; — nor the apparent alacrity with 
which the Subscription Lists of the War Loans 
of 60 Millions were filled up; — nor the mainte- 
nance for a long period of the schemes for selling 
Bread at an artificially cheap price ; — nor the 
multiplication of Railway Companies by means of 
guaranteed dividends; — nor the apparent pros- 
perity created by Public Works and Credit Institu- 
tions ; — afford th6 smallest support, when examined 
minutely and fully, to the financial principles and 
the financial practices, which have held the su- 
preme place in France since December, 1851. 

(10.) That of the two great Credit Institutions, 
called the Credit Foncier, and the Credit Mobilier, 
the former is directed to an useful and laudable 
object, but is degraded and disfigured by the in- 
troduction of elements of gambling, empirical and 
pernicious ; — and the latter, the Credit Mobilier, 
seeking to obtain large profits by exciting violent 
tits of Stock Jobbing ; and to obtain large funds by 
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the issue of Obligations practically not payable in 
specie approaches in design and machinery nearer 
than any institution of recent times to the model 
afforded by Law’s Bank oflTlG, and the Com- 
p-ignie des Indes of the three following yearsi 
(11.) That, 08 the result of the whole investiga- 
tion concerning the Financial Policy of France since 
1847, there have been made apparent three prin- 
cipal facts ; namely : — First, that, between 1847 
and 1851, it was the abundant Harvests and low 
price of food in France which contributed in the 
largest degree to preserve order, to restore Cash 
Payments, and to re-establish an equilibrium be- 
tween the income and expenditure : — Second, that 
between 1851 and 1857 it has been the 100 Mil- 
lions sterling made available to France by the 
economy of its Metallic Circulation, and by the 
demand for its Silks and Wines in the Gold Coun- 
tries, which has so far carried it through the perils 
of War, Scarcity, and Extravagance : — and Third, 
that the reckless and socialistic Financial Policy 
introduced since December, 1851, has already ex- 
posed France to failures and perils quite as for- 
midable as any that were threatened by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 ; and, unless subjected to early and 
severe restraints, will assuredly produce the most 
disastrous consequences. 


N. 
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OP GOLD FROM CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA. 


Section 1. 

Introduction, 

It has appeared very plainly in the course of the 
investigations which occupy the preceding por- 
tions of these Volumes, relative to the General 
Course of Trade and Markets since 1848 ; — rela- 
tive to the effects of Railways; — of Free Trade; — 
relative to Changes in our own Money Market ; — 
and to the consequences which have flowed from 
the Financial^ Policy adopted in France ; — ^that the 
Influence of the New Supplies of Gold, year by 
year, has been probably that particular Cause, or 
train of Causes, which has modified, in the most 

E )werful degree, the Economical and Commercial 
istory of the last Nine Years. 

It has been, not by accident, but W settled de- 
sign, that the consideration of the Effects of the 
New Gold, as a separate and special topic, has been 
deferred to the last place in this Inquiry ; and 
has been reserved and kept back until there had 
been placed before the reader a full statement, of 
the facts connected with those other New and 
Powerful Agencies which have grown up iflto 
gigantic dimensions since 1846. 

There is considerable danger, perhajjs, that even 
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in our own case, we may have been led, by the mere 
process of concentrating the attention for a long 
period upon a particular class of phenomena, to at- 
tach undue importance to the operation of that par- 
ticular Cause of the active operation of which we 
have found everywhere the most striking evidence. 

The New Gold is but one of the several Causes 
which, during the last Ten Years, have exercised a 
profound and beneficial effect in contributing to the 
material prosperity of this and other countries. 

The rapid increase of Railways in every part of 
the World ; the improvements in the navigation and 
speed of Ships ; the rapid spread of Population into 
new and fertile regions; the quick succession of 
important discoveries in practical Science, and the 
ceaseless activity with which they are applied to 
increase the efficiency of all Mechanical appliances ; 
and, perhaps more powerful than all, the setting free 
of the enterprise, the industry, and the ingenuity 
of Some of the leading commercial States by the 
adoption more or less completely of principles of 
Free Trade ; — all are Causes which singly and con- 
jointly have assisted to accelerate the rate of pro- 
gress. We direct attention to these qualifying cir- 
cumstances in this place, as probably the most con- 
venient mode of intimating that, if in the course of 
the following Sections we may seem to ascribe cer- 
tain consequences too exclusively to the action of 
the New Gold, it must not; be hastily supposed 
that we ignore or undervalue the effects produced 
by the general train of Causes of which the New 
Gold is merely one. 

There seem to be four principal questions con- 
nected with the New Phenomena of the Gold In- 
flux ; — two of them involving answers almost wholly 
of fact ; and two of them involving answers which 
call for the application of some of the most abstruse 
doctrines of Political Economy. 

The questions of Fact relate first, to the actual 
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order and nature of the changes which were pro- 
duced by the Influx of Gold and Silver in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; — and, second, to 
the actual order and nature of the changes which 
have been produced by the Californian and Austra- 
lian Supplies of the last Nine Years. 

The tirst of these questions has been treated at 
length in the Inquiry which constitutes the Second 
of the Appendices; and the second has been also 
treated at length in the first seven sections of this 
concluding Part, and in those other portions of the 
Appendix to which references will be found. 

The questions of Principle relate, — first, to the 
manner in which the New Gold leads to the creation, 
throughout some period of greater or less duration, 
of yearly additions to the quantity of Kcal Wealth 
in the World, and not merely to barren incremenfs 
of the volume of metallic money ; — and, second, to 
the manner in which the New Gold becomes ap- 
portioned among the commercial countries of the 
World, and gradually accomplishes a rise of In- 
comes, and through Incomes, a permanent rise of 
Prices. 

These two questions are discussed in the latter 
portion of this Seventh Part. 

It would be presumptuous to suppose that, 
in the treatment of topics which have already 
exercised the minds of several of the most emi- 
nent authorities in Economical Science, there has 
been included, within the range of this investiga- 
tion, all the points essential to a true judgment ; 
or that error has been wholly avoided in the at- 
tempt to explain phenomena actually occurring 
around us, by the application of principles pre- 
viously established bj^ general reasoning. 

P*ut whatever may be the real value of the con- 
clusions which seem to be justified by the evidence 
now collected ; — whether that evidence be in the 
form of data resting on the solid basis of recorded 
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observations,— or whether it be in the form of de- 
ductions built up from premises apparently sound 
and adequate ; — it has been sought, in this Division 
of the Work, as in all the rest, to afford, in the 
fullest sense, to others, the means and opportuni- 
ties for forming an independent judgment on the 
true merits of the several questions. 


Section 2. 

Sutementof Questions which it is necessary to answer 
preliminary to the General Inquiry. 

There are Seven Questions to which it is neces- 
sary to obtain answers as precise as possible before 
any serious attempt can be made to estimate, with 
accuracy, the changes produced by the Discoveries 
of 1848 and 1851. 

These questions, stated in their order, relate 
to — 

(1.) The Quantity of Gold and Silver existing in 
various forms in Europe and America — that is to 
say, in the principal commercial countries of the 
World — at the close of 1848, or immediately prior 
to the appearance of the large additions to the 
former annual supplies of the Precious Metals ; and 
also the Quantity of Gold and Silver existing at 
some date prior to 1 848. 

(2.) The Average Annual Production of Gold' 
and Silver in the different parts of the World, at 
the same date, 1848; and also at a prior date 
— and the moat appropriate date to be chosen will 
be the opening year (1800) of the present century. 

(8.) The Total Produce, year by year, since 
1848, of the .Gold Regions in California and Aus- 
tralia. 
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(4.) The Total Coinage of Gold and Silver, year 
by year, since 1848, in England, France, and the 
ifnited States. 

(5.) The Per-Centage Ratio, year by year, since 
1848, of the annual Supplies of New Gold to the 
Total Stock of Gold existing in Europe and Ame- 
rica at the commencement of each Year. 

(6.) The exhibition, in a form which admits 
of ready and careful scrutiny, of the facts con- 
nected Vith the general course of the Prices of 
Commodities since 1848. 

And (7.) lastly. The determination, upon evi- 
dence as far as possible adequate, of the degree in 
which the Wages of Labour in this country have 
been increased or diminished during the last six or 
seven years. 

The inquiry, under the first head, as to the 
Quantity of Gold and Silver existing in 1803 and 
1848, is confined to the Commercial Countries of 
the World, as represented by Europe and America, 
for two reasons: First, because any estimate of 
the quantities existing in Asia and Africa would 
be pure conjectures; and second, because the cir- 
cumstances connected with the trade and population 
of even the most accessible portions of those Con- 
tinents are of a nature entirely exceptional when 
contrasted with the commercial States of the West. 
The inquiry also embraces the quantity of Gold 
and Silver existing in, various forms, also for two 

reasons; viz first, because it is impossible to 

ascertain the quantity of Coin ; and second, because 
a continual transposition is going on of Gold and 
Silver from the form of Coin into Plate, and from 
the form of Plate into Coin. 

We will now endeavour to furnish answers to the 
Seven Preliminary Questions just proposed. 

In 1851 Mr. Danson, the coadjutor who con- 
tributed towards the preparation of the Fourth 
Volume of this Work, and whose name is also con- 
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nected with one of the most important Appendices 
(App. Vii.) of the Present Volumes, laid before 
the Statistical Society * a Memoir of considerable 
research, in which he successfully applied several 
corrections of moment to the numerical results 
contained in the celebrated work by Humboldt, 
entitled a Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain. 

This Memoir by Mr. Danson may be considered 
to contain the most accurate statement at present 
accessible of the conclusions justified by a careful 
examination of the authentic evidence relating to 
the production of Gold and Silver in America 
during the Period from 1492 to 1 848 ; and in the 
following statement (A.), we accordingly adopt Mr. 
Hanson’s results in the First (I.) division of the 
Statement relative to the New World. 

The figures in the Second (II.) division, referring 
to Europe and Africa, have been obtained by a 
collation of many authorities. The work by M. 
Chevalier (La Monnaie), already referred to so often 
in these volumes, has aiforded most valuable aid. 

The results arrived at thirty years ago by Mr. 
Jacob, as those results are reduced into numerical 
form in a subsequent page (App. n., vi. 368. seq.), 
have not been overlooked ; but it has been clearly 
ascertained that in many respects Mr. Jacob’s esti- 
mate in 1829, of the quantity of Gold and Silver 
remaining in Europe and America, is considerably 
below the truth. 


* The Memoir is entitled, “ Of the Quantity of Gold and 
Silver supposed to have passed from America to Europe from 
the Discovery of the former Country to the present (1848) 
Time," and is printed in the Statistical Journal for 1851, 
vol. xiv. pp. 1 1 — 44. 
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(A.) Gold AND Silver, 1492, 1803, 1848. — Estimated State-- 
MENT of the Production and Application^ and of the 
Quantities in Existence in various Forms in Europe and 
America at the Three Periods given. 


1 2 ^3 4 5 


GOLD. 


Staxi^ment. 


SILVER. 

1803. 

1848. 



1848. 

1803. 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 


(I.) New World. 


Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

291 

433 


'( 1 .) Total Quantity of 
Gold and Silver ob- 
tained in North and 
South America during 
the 311 years from 1492 
to 1803; — and during 
the 346 years from 1492 
to 1848. 


1080 

831 

1 

3 


'(2.) Deduct for Wear and"' 
Tear and Casualties on 
Stock of Gold and Sil- 
ver in use in North 
and South America, 
say \ per cent, per ann. 
1492 — 1803 ; and | per 
cent, per ann. 1803 — 

. 1848. ^ 


20 

7 

290 

3 

430 

5 


"(3.) Deduct further for' 
Quantities of Gold and 
Silver sent from North 

1 and South America else- 
1 where than to Europe 

L since 1492. 

1 

>- 

1060 

I 

40 

824 

24 

287 

425 

< 

^(4.) Leaves, as existing in ' 
various forms, in 1803 
and 1848, in Europe and 
North and South A; c- 
rica, of Gold and Silver, ' 
the Produce of North 
and South America 
. since 1492. j 

[Forward 

1 

j 

1020 

800 
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I 

2 

GOLD. 

1803. 

1848 . 

287 

425 

80 

170 

12 

12 




Forward 

(IL) Europe and Africa. 

(5.) Total Quantity of^ 
Gold and Silver ob- 
tained in the Ancient 
World — that is to say, 
in Europe (including 
Russia) and certain 1 
^ parts of Nortliern Af- [ 
rica, during the 311 
years from 1492 to 
1811, and during the 
356 years from 1492 to 
1848. ^ 

f( 6 .) Add for Quantity of' 
Gold and Silver as- 
sumed to be in existence 
in the Ancient World (as I 
abov(t) in various forms 
in the year 1492, ^ 

'( 7 .) Deduct for Loss by^ 
Wear and Tear and 
Casualties in Ancient 
World ; and for quan- 
tities s^nt from Ancient . 
World to Asia (after f 
allowing for the partial 
reflux at various periods 
from Asia) during the 
period 1492 — 1848. 


'(8.) Final Result — as " 
regards quantity of 
Gold and Silver in rcr- 
rious forms existing in 
America and Europe 
in (say) Dec. 1803 and 
^ Dec.lSiB. 


4 

a 

SILVER. 

184 . 8 . 

1803. 

1020 

800 

90 

60 

z 8 

28 

1 138 

888 

338 

250 

i 

600 

i 

638 
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The general result of this Table (A.) exhibits — 
560 Millions of Gold 
800 „ Silver 

as existing in various forms in Europe and Ame- 
rica in 1 848. 

And it appears that those amounts were no less 
as regards — 

Gold than 58 per cent. 

Silver ,, 25 „ 

beyond the amounts similarly existing in 1803. 

That is to say, the extensions in the require- 
ments for Gold and Silver during the forty-five 
years 1803-48, had been sufficiently rapid to absorb 
a total addition of 206 Millions to the quantity of. 
Gold; and a total addition of 162 Millions to the 
quantity of Silver. 

It appears, further, that, including the whole of 
the 356 years 1492 — 1848 (and adding the esti- 
mated stock in 1492), as regards — 

Gold, — out of 615 Millions produced, only 55 
Millions, or one eleventh part, had dis- 
appeared in 1848 by Loss, Wear, and Ex- 
ports to Asia : 

Silver, — out of IJ98 Millions produced, as much 
as 398 Millions, or one third part, had dis- 
appeared in 1848, from the operation of 
the same causes. 

These proportions seem to justify the inference 
that, throughout extended periods of time, Silver 
disappears from the commercial countries of the 
West four times more rapidly than Gold ; or, what 
comes to the same thing, that in those countries, 
additions to the stock of Gold are operative, as 
regards mere quantity, four times longer than 
additions to the stock of Silver. 

The next Table (B.), exhibiting the annual .pro-, 
duction of Gold and Silver in 1800 and 1848, has 
been compiled almost entirely from M. Chevalier. 
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(B.) Total Annual Pkoouction of Gold and Silver in 
THE Years 1800 and 1848. — E an mated Statement of 
the Total Annual Production in all Parts of the World 
at the Dates yiven. 


12 3 4 5 


GOLD. 

1 

SILVER. 

1800. 

1848. 

(I-) 

1848 

1800. 



The Produce of: — 



Mins. 

Mins. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ 


£ 


1*92 

2*10 

North and South America - 

6*20 

7-00 

•15 

•36 

Europe, excluding Russia - 

1-32 

•56 

•10 

4*10 

Russia (European & Asiatic) 

•20 

•20 

*28 

*55 

Continent of Africa - 

- 

- 

•65 1 


r Archipelago of Asia i 



1 

3*00 

1 r . r 

roo 

•10 

•18 J 


L Various other sources J 



3-28 

lO I I 

Total. Produce 

8-72 

7-86 



(II.) 



Equal 

Equal 

Per-Centage Proportion 

Equal 

Equal 

to 

to 

of the Produce in 1800 and 

to 

to 

0*93 

i- 8 o 

1848 on the Total Quanti- 

no 

1*23 

per cent. 

per cent 

ties of Gold and Silver ex- 

per cent 

per cent 

on the 
354 

on the 
560 

isting at those Dates in 

on the 
800 

on the 
638 

mins, of 

mins, of 

various forms in Europe , 

mins, of 

rnlns. of 

QoU 

Odd 

and America 

Silver 

Silver 

in 1803. 

in 1848. 


in 1848. 

in 1803. 


Note. — The four figures at the unit end are omitted : — 
thus, 1*92 represents 1,920,000/. 

Details will be found in Appendix xxvi. pages 763-4. rela- 
tive to the Estimated Produce of 12 Millions of Silver in 18oj6 ; 
and also relative to the production of Silver in the various coun- 
tries of America. 
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The most important features appearing in this 
Table (B.) are: — (1.) The trebling of the Annual 
Production of Gold between 1800 and 1848, in 
consequence of the fertility of the Mines in Russia 
and Asia ; and, ( 2 .) The very small increase be- 
tween 1800 and 1848, in the Annual Production 
of Silver. 

In 1800 the Annual Production of Gold (3‘28 
Millions) was only equal to 0*93 per cent on the 
Total Quantity (354 Millions) of Gold then ex- 
isting in Europe and America. 

In 1848 the Production of Gold had risen to 
i'%o per cent on the very much larger Total Stock 
(560 Millions) of Gold then existing. 

The Per-Centages representing the Annual Pro- 
duction of Silver felliroxa i ’23 percent in 1800, 
to I'lo per cent in 1848 ; but in 1856 it seems to 
be ascertained (see App. xxvi. page 764. seq.) that 
the Annual Production of Silver has risen from 
8 .^ Millions in 1848, to 12 Millions in 1856. 

The general inference from these two Statements 
(A.) and (B.) a])pears to bo : — 

That between 1800 and 1848 the extension of 
trade, population, and enterprise, in Europe and 
America, was so rapid as wholly to absorb a total 
quantity of New Gold equal to no less than 58 
per cent on the Total Stock of Gold existing in 
1800. 


Section 3. 

Actual Facts of the Nine Years 1848-56, as regards 
the Quantity of New G old produced. 

Let us now inquire what have been the tacts as 
regards the Nine Years 1848-56. 
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In the four divisions composing the following 
Table (C.), I have set forth the Production of Gold, 
year by year, in California, Victoria, and New 
South Wales, 

The Nine Years divide themselves obviously into 
two groups. 

The first group includes the Three complete 
years 1849, ’50, and ’51, and the latter months of 
1848; that is to say, from the first decided dis- 
covery of Gold on the Sacramento in August, 1848, 
to the close of the year 1851, about the same month 
(August) of which the existence of large deposits 
of Gold was clearly ascertained at Bathurst and its 
neighbourhood, in the Colony of New South Wales. 
During, then, the three years (so to say), 1849-51, 
the Average Annual Supply of Gold from the New 
Sources was 5^ Millions sterling, or an increase of 
50 per cent, on the production (10 Millions) of 
Gold prior to 1848, 

The second group includes the Five Years 1 852 
-56, during which the production in California and 
Victoria has gradually but steadily increased from 
23^ Millions in 1852, to 29^- Millions in 1856; the 
average annual produce being 26 Millions. 

As far as can be judged from present appearances, 
— and especially as far as can be inferred from the 
apparent facility and apparent profits of the Crush- 
ing of Quartz by machinery *, — the annual produc- 
tion of New Gold seems to be more likely to increase 
than to diminish. 

The quantities in Cols. 2. 7. 11. and 16. in the 
following Table (C.), are the ascertained Exports 
of each year. Beyond these Exports it has been 
ascertained that, by including a marginal addition 
of 10 per cent., we shall approximate very closely 
to the real production of each year, taking a series 
of years one with another. 

* In Apps. XXX. and xxxn. details will be found of the 
actual result of Quartz Mining both in Victoria and California. 
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(C.) New Gold. — Nine Years, 1848-56.— in Cali* 
FORNiA, Victoria, and New South Wales. 

(i.) Totals. — California and Australia combined. 


1 


3 

4 

5 

Quaniitjf 


PRODUCE. 

in 

Ounce! Troy. 

Ybabs. 

Ascertained 

Exports. 

Marginal Addition 
of 10 per Cent. 

Value of 

Total Pkodoce. 

Ounces . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

460, 

1 84S— 9 

1,612, 

161, 

1,773, 

1,430. 

1850 

5,000, 

500, 

5,500, 

i,6i7, 

’51 

9,158, 

916, 

10,074, 

6,123, 

1852 

21,435, 

2,143, 

23,578, 

6.555. 

’53 

22,945, 

2,294, 

25,239, 

6,607, 

’54 

23,128, 

2,312, 

25,440, 

7,119. 

’55 

24,913, 

2,491, 

27,404, 

7.64*. 

’56 

26,743, 

2,674, 

29,417, 

3«.553. 

Totals. 

134,934, 

i 

13,491, 

148,425, 



(11.) California. 


6 

7 

R 

9 

in 

Quaniity 


PRODUCE, 

in 

Ounces Troy. 

Years. 

Ascertained 

Exports. 

Marginal Addition 
of 10 per Cent. 

Value of 
Total Produce. 

Ounces . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

460, 

1848-9 

1,612, 

161, 

1,773, 

1,430, 

1850 

5,000, 

500, 

5,500, 

a, 357, 

’51 

8,250, 

825, 

9,075, 

3,343, 

1852 

11,700, 

1,170, 

12,870, 

3,571, 

'53 

12,500, 

1,250, 

13,750, 

4,019, 

’54 

14,100, 

1,410, 

15,510, 

3,830, 

'55 

13,400, 

1,340, 

14,740, . 

4,000, 

’56 

14,000, 

1,400, 

Ij5,400,. 

23,020, 

1 Totals. 

80,562, 

8,056, 

88,618, 
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(in.) VlCTOHlA. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

I.** 

Quantity 

Years. 

PRODUCE. 

in 

Ounces Troy. 

Ascertained 

Exports. 

Marginal Addition 
of 10 per Cent. 

Value of 

Total Produce,’, 

Ounce*. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

- 

1848-9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1850 

- 

- 

- 

126, 

'5* 

440, 

44, 

484, 

*,750» 

1852 

6,135, 

613, 

6,748, 

».47S» 

*53 

8,664, 

866, 

9.530, 

»,36o, 

*54 

8,255, 

825, 

9,080, 

3»»30» 

*55 

11,303, 

1,130, 

12,433, 

3.6*3. 

’56 

12,643, 

1,264, 

13,907, 

>3.354. 

Totals, 

47,440, 

4,742, 

52,182, 


(IV.) 

New South Wales. 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Quantity 


PRODUCE. 

in 

Ounces Troy. 

Years 

Ascertained 

Exports. 

Marginal Addition 
of 10 per Cent. 

Value of 

Total Produce. 

Ounces. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

- 

1848-9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1850 

- 

- 

- 

*34» 

*51 

468, 

47, 

515, 

1,018, 

1852 

3,600, 

360, 

3,960, 

509» 

’53 

1,781, 

178, 

l.ft.'iO, 

220, 

’54 

773, 

77, 

850, 

59» 

’55 

210, 

21, 

231, 

a9» 

’5« 

100, 

10, 

no, 

i»979» 

Totals. 

6,932, 

693, 

7,625, 


Note — The thret unit figures are omitted : thus J,612, represents K6I2,0()0/. 
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The figures in the preceding Table (C.) are 
chiefly obtained from the Economist of 24th Jan- 
uary, 1857. We had prepared, with considerable 
care, a statement to the close of 1855, the general 
result of which did not differ materially from the 
figures in the Economist. We are quite willing, 
however, to adopt the statement of that Journal 
on the faith of the representation made to the 
effect that the tables of the 24th January, 1857, 
were almost wholly founded on official papers. 

By the aid of the three Statements (A.), (B.), 
and (C.) *, we have obtained the means of measur- 
ing, year by year since 1848, the increase which 
has taken place in the proportion borne by the 
Production of Gold in each year to the Total 
Quantity of Gold existing in various forms at the 
commencement of each year ; and we shall find, as 
we proceed, that upon a somewhat careful deter- 
mination of this Annual Proportion or Per-Centage, 
the practical effect of much of our subsequent rea- 
soning will in a great measure depend. 

We will, therefore, in the first place, insert the 
following Table (D.), and then point out the na- 
ture of the further light it affords : f — 


* The Ounces Troy in Cols. 5. 10. 14. and 19. of the pre- 
ceding Table (C.) are taken at ITs, per ouhce, or 3-85/. When 
the production is spoken of in terms of Weighty the unit of the 
Ounce Troy should be always adopted. 

Of the 3,960,000/. appearing as the Produce of New South 
Wales in 1852, a very considerable part (say 3 Millions) was 
the produce of Victoria^ but happened to be exported from 
Sydney. 

t In the next Table (D.) there is given the extent of the Pro- 
duce of Gold in Russia during the Twelve Years 1837-48, 
namely, 26,440,000/. ; and there is also given the Per-Centage 
(4*7 per cent.) of that amount on the 560 Millions ; but, as will 
be seen, the 26,440,000/. is not included in the computations 
of the Table for the period 1849-56. 
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(D.) SuppuES of Gold from CAummA and Avstealia during the Nine Yean 
1848-56; and from EussUi during the Twenty Years 1837-56; — 

With cols, of the Per^Centage Ratio of the Production of each Country in each 
Year, on the Estimated Total Amount of Gold at the beginning of Each 
Yeary assuming that in 1848 the Total Estimated QaanJtity of Gold in 
Europe and America was 560 Millions Sterling, 


\ 2 3 4 8 6 7 8 9 10 II 


TOTALS. 

Years. 

CALIFORNIA. 

VICTORIA. 

NEW SOUT^ 
WALES. 

RUSSIA. 

Amount. 

Ratio. 

Amount. 

R(Uio. 

Amount. 

Ratio 

Amount. 

Raiiy 

Amount. 

Ratio, 

Mins. 

£ 

p. ct. 


Mins. 

£ 

p.ct 

Mins. 

£ 

p.ct. 

Mins. 

£ 

p.ct. 

Mins. 

£ 

p.ct. 

- 

- 

1837-48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16-44 

4*7- 

5 ’42 

,•0 

1849 

1*77 

0*3 

- 


- 

. 


0-6 

8*89 

1-6 

’50 

5-50 

ro 

- 

- 

- 

■* 

3*39 

0-6 

13-52 

2'4 

’51 

9*07 

1*6 

0*48 

- 

0*51 

- 

3-46 

0*6 

* 7 '*3 

8-0 

(1849-51) 

16-34 

2*9 

0*48 

- 

0*51 

*- 

10-50 

l- 8 i 

27-03 

4-6 

1852 

12*87 

2*2 

6-74 

1*1 

3-96 

0*6 

3-46 

o;*.5 

28*08 

4-8 

’53 

13*76 

2*3 

9-53 

1*5 

>'95 

0*3 

2-84 

0*,4 

28*28 

4*4 

’54 1 

15*51 

2*4 

9*08 

1*4 

0 

00 

OJI 

2*84 

0*4 

3o*H 

4*5 

1855 

H*74 

2*2 

12*43 

2*0 

0*23 


2*84 

0-.4 

32-25 

4*6 

’66 

15*40 

2.- 2 

13*90 

2*0 

0*11 

1 - 

2^*84 

0;4 

145-88 

22*6 

(1852-56) 

72-28 

ii’3 

51*68 

8*0 

7*10 

1 * 0 . 

14*82 

1 2*1 

173-71 

27*6 

Gen, Totalft. 

88*62 

14*2 


1 


n 


I 


KoTB^Th« four figures at unit end are omitted : thus, 5*42 represents 5,420,000/. 

I'be Per-Centage cols. 2. 5. 7. 9. and 11 . are to be read u follows :-The Total Production of 1849 was (col. 1.) 
5,420,00yf. ; and that amount was equal to ro per cent, on 5G0 Millions sterling, the Total estimated quantity of Gold in 
Europe and America in 1848. Again, the production in 1851 Was 13,520,000/., or equal to a '4 per cent. In 674 Miilioni 
(that is, 5604-5’424' 8'89s:574), the estimated total amount at the close of 1880. 

The Percentages, therefore, show, year by year, the Ratio of each year’s production in tack country, and in all the 
countries combined, on the Total Estimated Quantity at the opening of each year. 
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We have seen that, at the close of 1848, the 
Total Stock of Gold may be assumed to have been 
560 Millions. The Total Production of Gold from 
the New Sources has been, during the Nine Years 
1848-56, as much as 174 Millions ; that is to say, 
equal to 3 1 per cent, on the stock (560 Millions) 
existing at the commencement of this new epoch. 

But to measure each year’s New Production* 
against the Total Stock in 1 848, would be a falla- 
cious proceeding, inasmuch as the produce of each 
year — the 32 Millions in 1 856 for example — is 
brought into contact, not with a stationary but 
with a yearly increasing total quantity. Hence 
the importance of attaching to the statements of 
the Annual Production a series of Per-Centages 
framed on the principle adopted (cols. 2. 5. 7. 9, 
and 11.) in the preceding Table (D.). 

Measured in this mode, we find that the 174 
Millions of New Gold does not in reality represent 
a proportion (31 per cent.) of very nearly one third 
of the quantity already in existence ; but represents 
a proportion (27*6 per cent.) more nearly approach- 
ing one fourth. And descending from the general 
results to the details of particular years, we find 
that, while a production of 27 Millions in 1852 was 
equal to ^’6 per cent, on the Total Stock at the close 
of 1851, — a production of 32|'Million8 (5 J Mil- 
lions more) in 1856 was still only equal to the same 
4*6 per cent, on the Total Stock at the close of 1855. 

In other words — assuming any given annual pro- 
duction, say 30 Millions a year — the rapid aug- 
mentation year by year of the Total Stock, reduces 

* It has been seen, Table (B.), that the Production in ISiS 
waS| say 10 Millions ; but of that 10 Millions^ 4 Millions came 
from Russia, leaving only 6 Millions from other sources. 
Hence, in the reasoning in the text, it has been considered the 
simplest course to adhere to the figures included in Table (D*). 
In strictness, however, the Totals in col. 1. of Table (Dt) shofild 
be increased each year by 6 Millions. The produce in Russia 
is included (cols. 10. & 11.) in Table (D.). 
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progressively the ratio of each year's production 
to the Total Quantity with which it is brought 
into contact. 

And this inference is something more than a 
mere arithmetical consequence. For as the addi- 
tions to the Total Stock operate in a great degree- 
by virtue of quantity^ it follows, that the effect of 
a yearly addition of any given amount (say 30 
Millions) will pursue, not an ascending, but a 
descending progression. An amount of 30 Mil- 
lions, for example, is equal to 5 p&r cent, on a 
Total Stock of 600 Millions; but is equal to no 
more than 3 per cent, on a Total Stock of 1000 
Millions. It is possible to suppose such an exten- 
sion oi’ trade and enterprise as should absorb for 
several years an annual new supply of 30 Millions 
of Gold ; but an increased demand for Gold, arising 
in such a mode, would opemte at least in two ways 
in counteracting any tendency to depreciation in 
the relative value of Gold by reason of a long 
series of large annual additions. In the first 
place, the extension of trade and enterprise year 
by year would depend in a great measure upon 
the facilities to be afforded by a large annual pro- 
duction of Gold; and the constant extension of 
the surface to be affected, and the constant increase 
in the depth of the channels to be filled by, the 
yearly influx, would reduce year by 3 ’^ear the 
disturbing power of any given supply. In the 
second place, the increase of the Total Stock, and 
the increasing annual loss by wear and tear upon 
that Total Stock, would render less and less power- 
ful, by reason of quantity, any given amount of 
annual production. 

In the consideration in a subsequent part of this 
Volume (App. 11 ., page 412. seq., and see also 
page 3^65. seq.) of the effect of the influx of Gold 
and Silver subsequent to 1492, we have endeavoured 
to show the importance of the element of Loss by 
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Wear and Tear • operating year by year on a con- 
tinually increasing Total Stock. To take, for 
example, the two amounts of 600 Millions and 
1000 Millions, already tissumed in the preceding 
page, — and computing the annual loss by wear and 
tear at one quarter per cent., — the deduction for 
Wear and Tear on the 600 Millions would be 
Millions per annum : but on the 1000 Millions the 
deduction from the same causes would be 2^ Mil- 
lions per annum. And as the magnitude of this 
deduction would increase with every addition to 
the Total Stock, the proportion of any given an- 
nual supply applicable to general purposes would 
progressively decrease. 

We must not hastily assume that the case here 
suggested of a ready absorption for several years 
of a large additional iniiux of Gold ; and of the 
creation in some principal degree by means of that 
large additional influx of an extension of trade 
and enterprise, which enlarges almost indefinitely 
the capacity for absorbing further supplies; is 
altogether imaginary. 

It is probable that we shall find, as we proceed 
with the inquiry, that a train of causes not very 
dissimilar have been actually at Avork during the 
last five or six years ; and is at the present really 
at the root of most of the striking social and com- 
mercial changes occurring around us. 

The conclusion, then, at which we now arrive is, 
shortly ; — 

That the Total Stock of Gold in various forms 
in Europe end America at the close of 1848 
Avas 560 Millions sterling ; and that the aggregate 
of the annual additions to that Total Stock from 
California, Australia, and Russia, during the Eight 

* It is. true that the familiar and expressive phrase “'Weair 
and Tear " does not strictly apply to any metallic substance ; 
but tho slight inaccuracy of the expression is more than com- 
pensated by the dednite meaning it suggests. 

VOL. VI * „ 
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Years 1849-56, have been 174 Millions sterling, 
or equal (as already explained) to an addition of 
about 27 fer cent. 


Section 4. 

Statement of some of the principal Modes in which 
the Supplies of New Gold, 1848-56, have been 
applied. 

This 174 Millions being the extent of the New 
Sup] dies since 1848, the next and very obvious 
inquiry relates to the manner in which it has been 
disp<sed of: and as the prihcipal reply to this 
inquiry we have the following statement (E.) of 
the Coinage of Gold and Silver since 1847 in 
England, France, and the United States. 

(E.) CoiKAOE of Gold and Silver — Nine Years, 1848-66 — at 
the Mints of Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
(i.) Go Coinage, 

1 2 3 4 6 


total 

COINAGE. 

Y EARS, 

England. 

France. 

United States. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

4,807, 

1848 

2,452, 

1,600, 

755, 

5 , 058 , 

*49 

2.178, 

1,080, 

1,800, 

12,492, 

*50 

1,492, 

4,600, 

6,400, 

16,513, 

’51 

4,400, 

9,600, 

12,523, 

48,880, 

(1848-51) 

10,522, 

16,880, 

21,478, 

11,152, 

1852 

8,742, 

1,040, 

1 1,370, 

3fi,>95, 

’53 

11,952, 

13,200, 

11,043, 

35 , 051 , 

’54 

4,152, 

20,480, 

10,420, 

33 , 658 , 

’55 

9,008, 

16,417, 

8,233, 

3*. 336 , 

’56 

6,002, 

20,334, 

6,000, 

« 58 , 393 , 

(1852-56) 

39,856, 

71,471, 

1 47,066, 

207,273, 

Gen, Totals, ! 

i 

1 

50 » 378 , 

88,351, 

68 , 544 , 
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(n.) Silver Coihage. 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

TOTAL 

COINAGE 

Years. 

England. 

France. 

United States 

€ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

4>483» 

1848 

35, 

4,040, 

408, 

7»903» 

’49 

120, 

7,360, 

423, 

3,622, 

’50 

129, 

3,120, 

373, 

^,603, 

’61 

88, 

2,360, 

155, 

18, (11, 

(1848-51) 

372, 


1,359, 

3.* JO. 

1852 

190, 

2,840, 

200, 

3.3*6. 

’53 

701, 

800, 

1,815, 

*.944, 

*54 

140, 

60, 

■Kl 

*.637. 

’55 

195, 

862, 

■H 

3.*3*. 

*56 

462, 

2,169, 

■Hi 

i 3 .» 5 *. 

(1852-56) 

1,688, 

6,751, 

4,819, 

31.869. 

Gen. Totals. 

2,060, 

*3.63*. 

. 5 - 1 
! 
1 


Note.— The three unit figures are omitted: thus, 2,452, represents 2,452,000/. 

The statements of the Coinags at the Royal Mint are from the Official Returns.—. 
The statement of the French Coinage is taken from the Economist of 24th Jan. V57. 
—The United States Coin<ige is compiled from Hunt's (New York) Merchants' Magaxioe 
for July, *56.— The figures for United States Coinages to the year 1856, are partly esti- 
mates. 


The Total Gold Coinage in the three countries 
since 1849 has b^en 202 Millions: — the Total 
New Supplies of Gold have been 174 Millions; the 
Coinage, therefore, has exceeded the supplies to 
the extent of 28 MiUions. 

That difference of 28 Millions, and some other 
considerable amount which we can only measure 
by uncertain estimates, have been drawn, not from 
any new annual supplies of Gold, but from accu- 
mulations of Gold existing in various forms prior 
to 1849. To some extent there has been-'a re- 
coinage in each country of pieces withdrawn for 
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various reasons from circulation*: — to a larger ex- 
tent there has been a transposition of Gold Coin- 
age from one country to another; — and to some 
extent there has been a conversion of plate into 
coin. 

It is suiRcient in this place for me to refer the 
reader to the separate Appendices, in which I have 
considered at length some of the more important 
questions relative to the real increase of the Me- 
tallic Circulation of several parts of the commer- 
cial world during the last nine or ten years. 

In Appendix xxii. (page 696. seq.) an attempt 
has been made to arrive, by means of authentic data, 
at positive conclusions on the subject of the increase 
in the quantity of Gold Coin circulating in the 
Unitt^d Kingdom. In Appendix xxiv. (page 736. 
seq.) the same course has been followed as regards 
the United States ; in Appendix xxiii. (page 722. 
seq.) as regards India; and in Appendix xxvii. 
(page 772.) as regards Australia — and we have, 
by design, removed into these Appendices the some- 
what intricate discussions they contain, for the 
purpose of relieving this general part of the ar- 
gument from the interruption of a mass of details 
in their nature collateral. 

Combining, therefore, the evidence as to the 
Coinage of Gold furnished by the last Table (E.) 
with the conclusions which seem to be fairly jus- 
tified by the separate investigations referred to, 
the following Estimate may be adopted, viz. : — 


* For example, tlie very large coinage of 7-J- Millions of 
Silver in France in 1849 arose from the re-mintage of an im- 
mense quantity of Coin bearing regal effigies, in order to issue 
it with the Republican device and legend. 
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(F.) Estimate of the Extent to which the 174 Millions of 
New Gold (iWwe Years) 1848-56, have been absorbed in 
the Gold Circulation of various Countries. 


New Supplies of Gold 1848-56- - - 174 Mins. 


Addition to Gold Circulation : — 

Of United Kingdom - - 20 Mins. 

„ France - - - - 60 „ 

„ United States - - - 50 „ 


130 

Of Australian Colonies - - 10 „ 

.. California - - - - 10 „ 

„ Turkey, and East of Europe 10 
„ Brazil, Egypt, and Portugal 10 

170 


Leaving unaccounted for - 4 


In France the 60 Millions of Gold Coinage has 
been, to a considerable extent, in substitution of 
Silver Coinage withdrawn by the purchases in this 
country for Eastern remittance; and by exports 
from France to Germany and the North of Europe, 
exports which there is reason to believe have been 
since 1854 of great magnitude. 

In the United- States the 50 Millions of Gold 
Coinage has been partly in supercession of local cir- 
culations of Bank Notes ; and also in supercession 
of the employment in North America of a great 
variety of the Gold Coins of Foreign Countries. 

In the United Kingdom the 20 Millions of Gold 
Coinage may be regarded as representing almost 
altogether an enlarged requirement for metallic 
circulation, as the result of enlarged transactions. 
And the same observation certainly applies * to 
Australia and California; and to Brazil, Egypt, and 
Portugal. . ■ 

The 10 Millions of Gold assigned in the Estimate 
to Turkey and the East of Europe was drawn thither 
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primarily by the circumstances of the Russian War : 
but, as far as can be ascertained, the 10 Millions 
have been absorbed by the secret hoards, or by the 
actual circulation of the countries over which they 
were diffused by the expenditure of the Troops and 
the Commissariat. 

Looking at the whole of the facts, we may adopt 
with confidence the following conclusion, namely: — ^ 

That during the Nine Years 1848-56, by addi- 
tions of Gold Coin, the Metallic Circulation of the 
leading portions of the Commercial World has been 
increased to the extent of about One Third, or say 
about 30 per cent. 


Section 5. 

Investijations relative to the actual Course of Prices 
in London during the Six Years 1851-56. 

Then what has been the effect on Prices of this 
increase by One Third in the quantity of Metallic 
Money ? 

The question must be answered in the only form 
in which it can be specifically and satisfactorily 
met, namely : — by directing the attention of the 
reader to the following Table (G.) of the Prices 
in London and Manchester, during the six years 
1851-56, of Fifty-Five of the most important com- 
modities Consumed as Food or employed as Raw 
Materials of Manufacture.* 

The record commences with January, 1851 ; and 
it is necessary to bear in mind that at the opening 
of 1851 the prices of a large class of Commodities 
were unusually high, and that during the year 
(1851) a serious and extensive reaction from these 
High Prices took place. 

* No kind of Grain is introduced into the Table, for the ob- 
vious reason that in the Corn Market the variation of the 
seasons is the most powerful cause of d actuation of Price, 
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The description given in a former part of these 
volumes (v. 259. and 263.) of the commercial 
experience of 1851 is as follows: “ The year 1851 
“ opened with fair prospects. Prices of Colonial 
“ Produce were firm and rising, but, as the 
“year advanced, difficulties began to accumulate 
“ in the markets for Produce. Throughout July, 
“ August, and September, there was great de- 
“pression. Prices had failed to correspond with 
“ the expectations formed in the early part of 1851, 
“ and had fallen considerably, instead of having 
“ risen ; and bankruptcies were numerous and of 
“ serious character. * As the general result 
“ of 1851 it was found, at the close of the year, that 
“in almost every branch of trade and manufac- 
“ ture, the Range of Prices was lower than had pre- 
“ vailed for a very long period.” 

Contrasting, therefore, the earliest (Jan. ’51) 
and latest (Feb. ’57) date of the Table, the record 
takes its origin from a point when Prices in a 
large class of cases were High. 

The fifty-five articles in the Table have been 
divided into Six Groims, viz. : — 

(1.) Colonial and Tropical Produce. 

(2.) Provisions and Butchers’ Meat. 

(3.) Raw Materials of Manufacture. 

(4.) Metals of Various Kinds. 

(5.) Manchester Markets. 

(6.) London Building Trades. 

And to this series has beem added a Seventh Group 
of observations relative to the Bank Note Circu- 
lation and the Rate of Interest.* 

♦ The Prices have been taken as near as possible to the 1st 
of each of the months of January, April, July, and October, 
and have been almost wholly obtained from the weekly Prices 
Current contained in the Economist. The Tables of Prices pf 
Commodities in Appendix vii. (page 489. seq.) continue to the 
present time the record of Prices accord? to the forta adopted 
in the early Volumes of the History of Prices ; and the details 
in Appendix vii., taken in combination with the contents of 
Table (G.) aboye, may be considered, perhaps, as fairly exhaust- 
ing this part of the subject. 
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(6>) (I<) CoiANUL AND Tropical Pi»duce (Food). 


1 8 8 4 8 6 7 


Datii. 

COFFEE, 

JamalcH, 
fine ord. to 
mid. 

(Ai bond.) 

SUG 

British 

Plantation, 

yellow, 

(m bond.) 

AR. 

Bengal, 
good yellow 
(ifii bond.) 

RUM, 

Jamaica, 

15 to 25 0. P. 
(in bond.) 

TEA, 

Congou, 
com. to mid. 
(w bond.) 

TOBACCO. 

Virginia 

leaf, 

(m bond.) 


per cat. 

perewt 

per cwt. 


per gall. 


per lb. 

per lb. 

lasi. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 8. d. 

8. 

d, 8. 

d 

d 

d 

d d. 

Jftn* • 

5S@58 - 

26 - 

@28 - 

34 6 @46 - 

2 

6@a 

8 

12 

@ 12i 

4)@ia 

July - 

43 . 46 > 

23 - 

. 24 - 

32 - . 43 - 


If 


loi 

. - 

If 

*92. 











Jan. • 

44 . 47 6 

18 - 

. 21 - 

26 - . 40 - 

2 

2 . 2 

4 

7 

. 9 

2). 7) 

July - 

43 . 46 6 

17 ' 

. 21 - 

25 - . 39 - 

2 

- . 2 

2 

6* 

. 8J 

2) . 6 

Oct. • 

47 . 56 - 

19 - 

. 22 ~ 

27 - . 32 - 


» 


8 

. 8) 

2). 7 

*99. 











Jan. • 

48 . 59 - 

21 - 

. 25 - 

V 

2 

8 . 2 10 

10^ 

. - 

If 

ApL . 

50 . 58 - 

22 - 

. 25 6 

« 


If 



If 

f» 

July • 

w 

20 - 

. 23 - 

27 - . 31 - 


If 


11 

. 12 

2). 7) 

Oct - 

n 

20 6 

. 23 6 

28 6 . 32 -> 

3 

4 . 3 

8 

Hi 

• H| 

If 

*91. 











Jan. • 

53 . 60 - 

21 6 

. 25 - 

w 

3 

6 . 3 10 

14 

. 14) 

2) . 8 

Apl. . 

52 . 60 ~ 


If 

28-.31- 

5 

- . 5 

6 

11 

. IS) 

» 

July - 

50 . 68 - 

18 6 

. 2i 6 

26 - . 28 6 

3 

- . 3 

4 

11 

. 12 

fl 

Oct. - 


17 - 

. 20 - 

25 -. 29 - 

3 

10 . 4 

- 

10) 

. 11 

ft 

*99. 











Jan. - 

49 . 58 - 

17 - 

. 19 6 

24 6 . 29 - 

4 

2 . 4 

8 

H 

. n 

4 . 8) 

Apl. . 

If 


If 

24 - . 28 6 

3 

4 . 3 

8 

9 

■ H 

If 

July - 

53 . 61 - 

19 - 

. 20 6 

23 6 . 27 - 

3 

6 . 3 

9 

8) 

■ 81 

fl 

Oct. - 

63 . 63 - 

26 - 

. 29 - 

31 - . 33 - 

3 

6 . 3 

8 

9 

. 9) 

If 

*99. 











Jan. - 

54 . 63 - 

29 - 

. 32 6 

33 - . 38 - 

4 

- . 4 

4 

9| 

. 10) 

If 

ApL • 

M 

22 6 

. 25 - 

27 6 . 33 - 

3 

1 . 3 

4 

9) 

. 10 

If ■., 

July • 

54 . 62 - 

26 - 

. 28 6 

31 - . 33 6 

3 

- . 3 

3 


If 

If 

Oct. - 

56. . 64 - 

27 6 

. 30 6 

33 6 . 36 6 

3 

4 . 3 

6 

9 

. H 

4). 8f 

^ ••T.l 











Pcb. • 

58 . 67 

36 

. 40 

38 40 

3 

8 . 3 

10 

13 


8 • 11 






L 
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(IIL) Baw Materials 


16 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


COTTON, 

SILK 

FLAX, 

HEMP, 

WOOL 

DaTB8« 

Bowed 

Georgia. 

(Raw), 

Cossimbuzar. 

Riga, 

P. T. R. 

St. Petersburg, 
Clean Raw. 

English 
South Down, 

South 

Australian, 

Combs. 


per lb. 

per lb. 

per ton. 

per too. 

per 240 lbs. 

per lb. 

1851 . 

(L d. 

s, d. s. d. 

£ £ 

£ 

£ 

d. i 

Jan. - 

H @ 8 

9 -@17 6 

38 @ 46 

30 

14 

13 @ 22 • 

July - 

5^ . 6 

9 - . 18 - 

42 . 48 

»» 

14i 

10 . 16 

' 52 . 







Jan. - 

5 . 6 

9 6 . 14 6 

*9 

31 

i3i 

13 . 17 

July - 

. Si 

10 6 . 15 - 

42 . 53 

30 

15 

12 . 24 

Oct. • 

Si . 6J 

)} 

it 

30i 

ISi 

If 

* 83 . 



Friesland. 




Jan. - 

5 . 6 

» 

» 

39 

171 

15 . 20 

ApL . 

H • 6i 

12 - . 15 6 

42 . 55 

» 

19 

« 

July - 

Si . 6i 

M 

it 

35i 

19i 

»» 

Oct. - 

Si . 6i 

13-.17- 

- 

36 

17 @ 17i 

»♦ 

* 88 . 







Jan. - 

» 

12 6 . 16 6 

35 . 52 

36 @ 39 

ISi . 16 

9 . 16 

Apl. - 

- 

11 6 . 16 6 

it 

75 

15 . ISi 

12 . 19 

July - 

Si . 6i 

96 . 16 6 

a 

63 

12 . 12i 

19 . - 

Oct. - 

» 

96 . 15 6 

50 . 65 

60 

14 . 14i 

12 . 22 

' 88 . 







Jan. - 

5i . 6 

»> 

»» 

58 @ 62 

12i . 13i 

llj . 24 

Apl. . 

4i . Si 

96 . 14 - 

>» 

44 

12i . 13 

» 

July . 

Si . 6i 

9 6 . 15 - 

»» 

47 

14 . IS 

a 

Oct. - 

» 

11 - . 16 - 

1 

44 

15 . 16 

12 . 26 

' 86 . 







Jan, - 

5 . 6i 

»» 

»» 

44 

14i . 15 

12 . 31 

Apl, - 

Si . «i 

12 - . 17 - 

»» 

33 

17 . 18 

12 . 26 

July - 

Si . 6i 

ll 6 . 14 - 


31 

17i. 18 

18 . 26 

Oct. - 

5 . 7i 

17 - .26- 


34 

18 . 19 

13 . 26| 

* 83 . 







Feb. 

6 . 7i 

16 - . 25 - 

52 

37 

20 

f» 
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168 OENSBAL CONCLUSIONS AS BBGABDS IFabt YH. 

In examining the preceding Table the general 
conclusions at which we arrive seem to be ; — 

(1.) That in all the Six Groups of Commodities 

— Provisions and Butchers’ Meat alone excepted 

— there have been considerable fluctuations of 
Price — fluctuations in many cases sudden and 
violent — during the six years 1851-56. 

(2.) That in the great articles of Colonial and 
Tropical Produce — Tea, Sugar, Coffee, Tobacco, 
Eaw Cotton, Raw Silk, and Indigo — the Prices 
at the opening of 1857 are scarcely higher than at 
the opening of 1851 — allowing for the special 
causes of disturbance in 1857 in the articles of 
Tea, Sugar, and Raw Silk. 

(3.) That in Butchers’ Meat and Provisions 
the rise in price since 1850 has been almost con- 
tinuous, until in February 1857 the prices then pre- 
valent are in general terras 40 to 50 per cent. 
higher than in January 1851. Of the causes 
which have specially contributed to this rise of 
price there is given in Appendix iv. (page 454. 
seq.) a statement of some length. 

(4.) That in most of the Raw Materials of 
Manufacture — Flax, Hemp, Timber, Sheep’s Wool, 
and especially in Oils, Metals, Tallow, and some 
kinds of Dyes,— there has been a general tendency 
towards progressive rise throughout the six years, 
resulting in a range of prices in February 1857, 
varying from 30 to 60 per cent, on the Prices of 
January 1851.* 

(5.) That in Cotton Manufactures the prices of 
Yam and Cloth are, on the whole, lower in 1857 
than in 1851 ; and in the case of the superior kinds 
of Cotton Cloth, there is, in 1857, a reduction of 
about 25 per cent, on the prices of 1851, notwith- 
standing a closely corresponding cost of Raw 

* In erane^tion with these circumstances the details in the 
Supplementary Chapter of Volume V. (page 640.) should be 
referred to. 
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Cotton at the two periods, — ^the fall of the price 
of the finished article indicating, it is to be pre- 
sumed, increased economy in the processes of manu- 
facture. 

(6.) That the material — Bricks — principally 
employed in the London Building Trade, increased 
in price more than 50 per cent, between January 
’51 and January ’53 ; but in February 1857 has 
fallen to a point very nearly the same as that at 
which it stood at the commencement of the Table. 
The Wages of Labour, however, in the London 
Building Trades, rose about 12 per cent, in July 
1853, and the advance has been generally main- 
tained. 

(7.) That in all the cases in which there have 
been, during the Six Years, either fluctuations of 
magnitude, — or a marked rise or fall of price, — the 
changes, in the first instance at least, admit of 
being explained by purely mercantile reasons re- 
lating to Supply and Demand. In the striking in- 
stances, for example, of the increased Prices in 
1857, as compared with 1851, of a large class of 
Raw Materials, an explanation is at hand in each 
case, founded either upon a diminished Supply 
available to meet an undiminished demand, or a 
stationary Supply available to meet an enlarged 
demand : — as regards some of the most important 
commodities, however — Raw Cotton and Sheep’s 
Wool, Oils and Metals, for example — the immediate 
cause of the high price consists much more in ex- 
tension of the Demand than in any failure of 
Supply. 

(8.) That no consistent or appreciable degree of 
connection can be traced between the variations in 
Prices, and the variations in the Bank Note Cir- 
culation and the Rate of Interest. 

If we seek to condense into still more genefaL 
terms, the conclusions justified by the Couj:se of 
Prices since 1851, we may say, not perhaps with 

VDi- \M N 
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perfect accuracy, but at least with so much of ac- 
curacy as to render the generalisation admissible : — 

First, that the Groups of Commodities which 
exhibit the most important instances of a Rise of 
Price are the Raw Materials most extensively used 
in Manufactures, and the production of which does 
not admit of rapid extension ; and. Second, that 
the Groups of Commodities in which there is little, 
if any, rise of price in 1857, as compared with 1851, 
are articles of Colonial and Tropical Produce, the 
supply of which drawn from a variety of sources 
does admit of being considerably and expeditiously 
enlarged. 

We may go a step further, and say that the 
consumption of Raw Materials in this country in 
the production of Goods for the Foreign and Home 
Market has proceeded faster than the additions 
made to the supply of those Raw Materials ; — and 
on the other hand, that, stimulated by a growing 
and steady demand, the supply of Colonial and 
Tropical Produce has very nearly kept pace with 
the increasing consumption. 
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Section 6. 

Investigations relative to Alterations in the Rate of 
WageSf 1850-56. 

If these are the conclusions to which we are led 
by an examination of the Course of Prices since 
1850, what, on the other side of the question, are 
the conclusions arising from the facts connected 
with the Wages of Labour in the United Kingdom 
during the same period? 

And to this inquiry we have to return the follo^^•- 
ing answer : — 

Among the most valuable of the contributions 
recently made to our specific knowledge of the 
degree in which the Wages of Labour in this 
country have been affected since 1 850, is a Paper 
communicated by my friend Dr. Strang, the City 
Chamberlain of Glasgow, to the Cheltenham Meet- 
ing, in 1856, of the British Association. Dr. 
Strang’s name is familiar as that of an acute and 
skilful investigator of social phenomena, and his 
high official position enables him to have access to 
the best and most ample sources of information 
relative to the West of Scotland. 

Dr. Strang gives to his Paper the title, “ On 
“ the money rate of Wages in Glasgow and the 
“West of Scotland, 1850-56;” and he says that 
the statements it contains “ are based on returns 
“ made to me by some of the leading manufac- 
“ turers, engineers, iron masters, and builders of 
“ Glasgow and the surrounding District. The 
“ figures given are not general estimates, but are 
■“ founded on the actual Wages Books of the several 
“ concerns to which they apply.” 

In the following Table (H.) there has been com- 
piled from Dr. Strang’s Paper the average annuel 
Wages in Nine Branches of Employment, .during 
the Period 1850 to 1856 : — 
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(H.) Wages in Glasgow, 1850-56. — Statement of the Wages in 
various Trades, according to ascertained Averages of the several 
Years, {Compiled from the Paper by Dr, Strang, the City Cham^ 
berlain of Glasgow, communicated to the Cheltenham (1856) Meet- 
ing of the British Association, 
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Non.— The Number of Hourt per Week worked by Masoni, Carpenters, and other artisans em> 
ployed in the Building Trades was 60 hours, or six days of 10 hours each, with a deduction of 
1| hours per day for meals. Since 1853, the Weekly Time has been reduced to 57 hours. 

Engineers and Furnace Keepers work 60 hours per week. 

As regards Hand Loom Weavers, Dr. Strang gires the arerage weekly earnings as follows 


1825 

s. d. 

• 13 6 per week. 
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In 1652, as shown in the Table, the rate rose to 6s. $d., and in 1856, to 7s. Id. The Hand Loom 
Weavers are rapidly diminishing in Glasgow ; but it must be remembered that a Hand Loom 
Weaver, unlike a Factory Wearer, is very much his own master, and can find leisure to cultivate a 
pateh of land or a garden. 
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The following Summary presents in a more com- 
pendious form the Per-Centage results of the pre- 
ceding Table (H.) 


(L) Wagbb in Glasgow, 1850-56. — Increase in the Rates 
in 1856 stated in Per-Centage Proportions of the Rates in 
1850-1. 


Trades, 


Increase in 1856 
over 1850-1. 

(I.) Building Trades: — 

Skilled Labour, — Masons, Carpenters, 


and Joiners 

- 

20 per Cent. 

Unskilled Labour, — Common 

La- 

bourers - • . 

- 

48 „ 

(II.) Mining and Machinery : — 

Engineers - • . 

- 

17 per Cent. 

Furnace Keepers {Iron works) 

- 

60 .. 

Quarriers - - . 

- 

30 „ 

(III.) Textile Fabrics : — 



Cotton Spinners 

- 

25 per Cent. 

Power Loom Weavers 

. 

15 .. 


The rates of increase presented by these figures 
are very unequal; arising, of course, from the 
peculiar circumstances of the sevei’al occupations. 
The largest advance is in the Wages of Furnace 
Kee pers, — that is, of persons employed in charge 
of the Furnaces connected with Iron Works ; the 
next largest advance is in the Wages of Common 
Labourers employed in the Building Trade. 

The earnings of Cotton Spinners and Power 
Loom Weavers are in a large degree influenced by 
the improvements in machinery. Dr. Strang 
says : — 

“ In the case of Cotton Spinners matters have 
“ so changed, and Mills and Machines have befen 
“ so altered in productive power, that it is* almost 
“ impossible to arrive at a correct average of 
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“ Wages at present (1856) paid. For while in the 
“ Older Factories a Spinner cannot gain more than 
“ 205. per week, in the New Mills, possessing all 
“ the advantages of improved machinery, his 
“ Wages may even reach 355. In the one a man 
“ manages 500 spindles, whereas in another he 
“ can superintend 1500 or 2000 spindles. In 
“ proof of this I may mention, that thirty-five 
“ years ago the spinner of the finest or highest 
“ numbers of Yam had only about 160 spindles 
“ to each Jenny to attend to ; whereas now, in the 
“ Factories where the finest numbers of Yarn are 
“ spun, one Individual can easily manage 880 spin- 
“ dies; and these, too, are annually on the in- 
“ crease. 

“ In short, in Cotton Spinning and Power-Loom 
“ Weaving the advance of Wages has arisen prin- 
“ cipally from increased production in consequence 
“ of improvements in machinery. 

“ It must also be borne in mind, that Weavers 
“ and Spinners worked 69 hours per week in 1841 
“ and only 60 hours in 1851-6, and hence received 
“ in 1851-6 more money for less labour.”* 

* A result of the same kind is in course of being produced by 
the successful application of Sewing Machines to the perform- 
ance of work previously undertaken hy Seamstresses, and under- 
taken, as unhappily we all know, at wages which, like those of 
the Hand Loom Weavers, seemed to be subject to continual re- 
duction, As the result of inquiries made in Glasgow and 
Manchester, I am led to believe that tlie Sewing Machine is 
rapidly becoming a most effective application of mechanical 
skill. At first only simple kinds of stitching could be performed 
by the machines ; but almost every month has introduced some 
improvement. As the general result, it seems to be considered 
that in mere quantity one machine can perform the work of 
four or five women, and in quality can perform the work in a 
much superior style. It is said, also, that the wages of the 
women who superintend the machines are considerably higher 
than any wages previously earned by mere seamstresses. There 
will for a season be more distress occasioned by change of 
employments ; but the emancipation of the poorer female popu- 
lation from the unwholesome drudgery of the needle is one of 
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And it may be added that this feature of di- 
minished hours of work applies very extensively in 
other occupations besides that of Factory Labour. 

In the Building Trade, for example, there has 
been a general reduction of three hours per week 
since 1853. 

Nor has the rise of Wages been confined to any 
particular district of the country or group of 
trades. 

In the Autumn of 1856 there arose a cry among 
the Farmers that no adequate supply of Farm 
Labour was to be had for the securing of the Har- 
vest. Sir Morton Peto considered the necessity so 
urgent that he publicly suggested the employment 
of the Militia in Harvest Work. He said (Times, 
13th August, 1856) — “ In England floating Rural 
“ Labour has within the last few years been ab- 
“ sorbed by Emigration, by the prosperity of our 
“ Manufactures and Commerce, and recently by 
“ the necessary increase of our army. The con- 
“ sequence of this doubly diminished supply is, 
“ that the Price of Harvest Labour has risen until 
“ the farmers outbid Railway Contractors ; and 
“ we find ourselves compelled to suspend for the 
“ pi’esent the execution of all but very pressing 
“ public works. Navvies who were earning from 
“ 4s. 3J. to 45. G(i. per day, have left us because 
“ they can earn more at Harvesting.” * 


the most hopeful changes of late years. The machines cost at 
their first introduction about 30/. each ; but the price is now, I 
believe, reduced to not much more than 20/. each. 

* The distress which has prevailed in London, during the 
Winter of 1856-57, among the operatives connected with the 
Building Trade, seems to be wholly traceable to special local 
causes. Tlie enormous extension of Building enterprise in Lon- 
don in 1853-55 drew to the Metropolis its undue j)roportion of 
workmen. Large failures have occurred among Building spe- 
culators ; and for some time past the London Building Trade 
has been in difficulties. In the very intelligent newspaper 
called the Builder, of the 26th January, 1857, a corrc^ondef»t. 
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As the general result of all the data I have 
been able to collect, — and the investigation has been 
pursued with some care, — we may consider as es- 
tablished the following conclusion, viz. : — 

That in Great Britain, during the six years 
1851-56, there has been established a Rise of 
Wages for all kinds of Handicraft and Factory 
Labour of between 15 and 20 per cent, on the 
rates current for some time prior to 1851 ; — that 

who describes himself as a Working Man, gires the following 
Btatement of the immediate facts of the case. He says : — 

“ There are two great causes of the present want of employ- 
ment for the building mechanic — the employment of capital in 
more profitable investments, and the conduct of the operatives 
themselves. Persons can now realise from five to six per cent, 
very readily upon loans, or merely by deposits at joint-stock 
banks, and therefore are not willing to be satisfied with four or 
five from builders, encumbered with the business of mortgages 
or other securities; and unless interest is as low as that, build- 
ing operations cannot allow the builder any profit. And why is 
this ? Materials are cheaper than they used to be, and houses 
are no b‘ss in request, but the labour is so costly that it keeps 
up the price of production above the market value. Some years 
ago a first-rate carpenter, bricklayer, or mason would have been 
satisfied with his 45., 45. 6d, or at most 5$, a day ; but the arti- 
san, finding that building prospered, that there was a great 
demand for labour, immediately increased his claim for wages 
Sd. a day, and then advanced again and again, until at length 
the wages came to 5s, 6d, But, not content with the increase, 
they have claimed their Saturday holiday. So that builders, if 
they yield to these large wages, can make no profit for their 
heavy outlay on labour, and can only realise something for them- 
selves out of the materials. But this is not all, for the trade 
unions have been productive of immense injury. They prevent 
the builder from paying his workmen according to their respec- 
tive merits, as they claim all to be paid by one standard, 
that is, the highest. They refuse to work with non-unionists ; 
thus driving all men, whether willing or not, to become union- 
ists. In fact, the regulations of the unions are most oppressive 
tyranny to workmen and their employers, and have completely 
disorganised the relations which once existed between the ope- 
ratives and the employers. These are, perhaps, hard truths ; 
but they are truths, and well meant, and proceed from one whose 
interests are the same as theirs, and who has for them the 
kindest feelings of a fellow-workman in the Building Trade.’' 
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the largest per-centage of increase has occurred 
in the Wages of Unskilled Labour; — and that to 
some considerable extent, more especially in the 
better cultivated districts, there has been, during 
the same six years, a decided tendency to a rise 
in the Wages of Agricultural Labour and fur- 
ther, that in Ireland the improvement in Wages 
among Mechanics has been nearly as great as in 
Great Britain, while the rise in the Wages of 
Rural Labourers has been decidedly greater than 
among the Rural Labourers on this side of St. 
George’s Channel. 

The seven topics of inquiry which met us at 
the threshold of this investigation have now been 
exhausted, so far as our present extent of evidence 
enables us to deal with questions so large and 
difficult. 

We have found, in a few words, that in 1856, 
and for four years preceding 1856, the annual 
supplies of Gold have been fourfold the amount 
of the anmial supply in 1848 ; — that in the Eight 
Years 1849-56, the addition made to the Total 
Stock of Gold existing in 1848 in various forms in 
Europe and America, has been equal to more than 
one fourth ; — that the addition made by New Gold 
Coinage to the quantity of Metallic Circulation in 
the leading commercial countries has been more 
than one third ; — .that, according to the best con- 
clusions which can be drawn from the experience 
of this country, the range of general Prices has 
not been materially influenced so far by these 
large additions to the metallic money ; — that the 
Wages of Labour, particularly of Unskilled Labour, 
have risen in the proportion of 15 to 20 per cent. ; 
— and that since 1850, the social and commercial 
phenomena Avhich have been most conspicuous in 
this country have been the effects produced by 
the Gold Discoveries in Doubling the Export* 
Trade — in directing to useful purposes ^yiupor 
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and surplus labour— and, as we have seen in former 
portions of these Volumes, in averting on several 
occasions the financial perils which under other 
circumstances would have aggravated the pressure 
of the War, the failures of the seasons, and the 
reverses of trade. 

Having arrived, therefore, at these positive con- 
clusions — having established ourselves, as it were, 
upon a solid platform of facts — as regards the 
principal country to which the New Supplies have 
been Sent^ let us now turn our attention to the 
principal country in which the New Supplies of 
Gold have been Prodwed — and that country is 
Australia. 


Section 7. 

Australian Colonies. — Circumstances which had con- 
tributed to establish within them a sound Social 
State prior to the Gold Discoveries. 

Under the pi’ovisions of the important statute 
known as the Australian Colonies Government Act 
of 1860 (13 & 14 Viet. cap. 59, — 5th August, 1850) 
the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Tasmania, have already secured to themselves Con- 
stitutions which confer, in the fullest sense, the 
rights and responsibilities of self-government. 
The Colony of South Australia has not advanced 
quite so far in the settlement of its form of in- 
ternal administration. 

Under an Act of 1852 (15 & 16 Viet. cap. 72, 
— 30th June, 1852), New Zealand has also at 
length obtained a representative Ijocal Authority. 

Western Australia, as a convict settlement, re- 
mains under the control of a Governor. 
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The principle of the great measure of 1850 was 
to concede to the Colonies the right of settling, 
under certain conditions, the form of their own 
Legislative Government ; — to place under the con- 
trol of the Legislatures so created the full and 
perfect administration of the affairs and finances 
of the Colony ; — to vest in them full discretion as 
to the proceeds of the Land Fund ; and to make it 
incumbent on the Governor to select his respon- 
sible advisers in accordance with the expressed 
sentiments of a majority of the Local Parliament. 
The Crown reserved to itself no more than the 
right of deciding upon all Imperial questions, and 
the right of nominating the Governor, for the 
maintenance of whose official dignity it was made 
a preliminary that the Colonial Legislatures should 
set aside, as a first charge upon the revenue of the 
Colony, an adequate Civil List. 

Between 1850 and 1855 the Colonies had 
availed themselves of the privileges conferred by 
the measure of the former year. They had fully 
discussed the peculiar modifications best adapted 
to the circumstances of each ; and they had sent 
home Provincial Constitutions for the ratification 
of the Sovereign and the Imperial Parliament. 

Two Statutes, passed in July 1855 (18 & 19 
Viet. caps. 54. and 55.), confirmed, Avith but few 
variations, the .schemes of Representative Govern- 
ment proposed by New South Wales and Victoria ; 
and Avith the year 1856 there has been fully com- 
menced, in both those provinces, a career of self- 
dependence and self-control. 

Occupying the choicest lands and the most com- 
manding geographical positions of the Australian 
Continent — Avith a Population* of nearly 600,000 
persons, in Avhich there is found no extreme dis- 
proportion of the sexes — Avith a population more- 
over not impaired in cohesiveness or character hy 
diversities of colour, language, or race, hut c6m- 
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posed, in the largest degree, not merely of British, 
but of English settlers and their descendants — in- 
heriting English laws, traditions, and sentiments — 
forming, by affection and choice, an integral part 
of the Colonial Empire of their Parent State — 
'Carrying with them, as among their most cherished 
possessions, the Religion and the Literature which 
distinguish the Land of their origin — and now, not 
as the gift of any sudden fortune, or the offspring of 
any passing chance, but as the fair-won issue of a 
long debate, arriving at the full maturity of poli- 
tical rights, and taking upon themselves the task 
and duty of settling Avith temper and discretion 
the foundations of a future State, — we may well 
regard these English Communities, at length so 
firmly rooted in the Southern Hemisphere, as 
among the most vigorous and noble offshoots 
Avliich claim a British descent. 

It is probable that few political societies have at 
any time entered upon their career of virtual in- 
dependence with advantages so great as are pos- 
sessed by the English Colonies in Australia, 

They have at their command the fruits of the ex- 
perience and the discoveries of the Old World. Their 
intimate relation to the Mother Country draws to- 
wards them the resources of its capital ; and the ca- 
pabilities of their new territory are in little danger 
of remaining unapplied so long as reasonable 
securities and reasonable rewards are afforded by 
Australia to English creditors. The fierce and 
protracted discussions of thirty years have gradu- 
ally built up in England a science of practical 
politics and social econoiny in depth and height 
unknown to the last generation. Class interests, — 
differential duties, — the fictions of protection to 
native industry, — ta.xes imposed without skill or 
equity, on the one hand : — perfect equality, as 
regards civil rights, of all religious parties, — ami 
not merely the expediency, but the obligation and 
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the necessity of a broad popular suffrage, on the 
other : — these are regarded by the New Austra- 
lian Legislatures as evils to be avoided, and privi- 
leges to be maintained, in pursuance of principles 
adopted by them as landmarks of policy resting 
on foundations Avhich cannot be moved. 

The energies of these new States may be di- 
rected, therefore, to the discussion of those imme- 
diate and pressing questions which spring up so 
rapidly among a population contending with the 
difficulties of a remote and unoccupied continent ; 
and aided by Railways*, Steamboats, Telegraphs, 
and [Machinery, they must be overtaken by a swift 
degeneracy if their growth in wealth and strength 
does not cast deeply into shade even the early pro- 

* Both New South Wales and Victoria have already embarked 
in no timid spirit in the construction of liuihvays. The latest 
intelligence is as follows : — “ The Legislature of New South 
Wales have passed an act to enable the Governor, with the aid 
of the Executive Council, ‘ from time to time to raise, by the 
‘ sales of debentures, secured upon the consolidated revenue fund 
‘ of the Colony, and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 
‘ 5 per cent, per annum, such sura or sums of money, not exceed- 
‘ ing 200,000/., as may be required for the carrying on Rail- 
‘ way Works.’ Contracts have been accepted lor providing 
locomotives, rolling stock, &c. from England for the Melbourne 
and Williamstown Railway, and also for the supply of 18,000 
tons of rails. Tenders have been invited for the supply of 
110,000 sleepers for the Melbourne, Mount Alexander, and 
Murray River Railway, and the branch line to Willi amstov/n; 
and I’or a three-rail fence on both sides ol' the main line for 
20 miles from Melbourne. The railway from Melbourne 
to 8t. Kilda is being rapidly proceeded with, and the line 
irom Melbourne to Geelong, it is believed, will be opened for 
traffic throughout in February, 1857. The Geelong and Bal- 
larat line is also reported to be in a forward state. The 
survey of the North-Eastern line, to connect Melbourne, Kil- 
juore, Seymour, Benalla, Beechworth, and Btdvoir, had been 
commenced. The construction of the Western Line, embracing 
Geelong, Ballarat, Raglan, WarmambooK Bellast, Portland, 
and Mount Gambia (about 250 miles), was intenticd !o be pro- 
ceeded with during the summer of 185G~57. The remaihin" 
portion of the Geelong and Melbourne Railway Company's de- 
bentures, sent to Sydney, has been taken up at fronj^d to lO 
premium.” 
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f ress of those other English settlements which a 
undred and fifty years ago converted the creeks 
and forests of New England into havens filled with 
a vast navy, and. into pastures supporting a stalwart 
population. 

But not only have the Australian Dependencies 
the benefit of these general influences, but they 
are specifically in possession of some advantages 
which, in modern times at least, 'have not been 
acquired at so early a stage by any Colonial settle- 
ment. 

Mr. Merivale has pointed out, with great clear- 
ness, in the Ninth of those Lectures* which have 
done so much to diffuse sound views on Coloni- 
sation, the essential difference between Colonies 
which are not able to produce commodities suitable, 
on a large scale, for the Foreign Market ; and those 
other Colonies which do possess within themselves 
the means of raising some product which com- 
mands a large sale in the commercial countries 
of the world. Examples of the Non-Exporting 
Colonies were furnished by some of the earlier 
settlements in North America. Examples of Ex- 
porting Colonies are found among the Spanish 
Colonies in the Mining regions of South Anterica ; 
and among the European establishments placed in 
most of the West India Islands. 

Mr. Merivale urges, and with great truth, that 
in nearly every case in which a Colony has fur- 
nished large quantities of Exportable Produce, the 
Export demand has only been supplied by means 
of Slave or Compulsory Labour. A Free popula- 
tion would have been unequal to establish or sus- 
tain the Export Trade, because it would have been 
too much dispersed ; and, moreover. Capital would 

• Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, delivered before the 
University of Oxford, in 1839, ’40, and ’41, by Herman Merivale. 
Longman, 1842, 2 vols. 
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not have been applied to extensive and continuous 
cultivation, for the sufficient reason that no cor- 
responding supply of free labour could be insured. 
These are the general principles as applying to 
New Colonies ; and their truth is in no way incon- 
sistent with the fact that, after the lapse of a long 
period, even the settlements in Massachusetts Bay 
became vigorous trading states. 

But in the case of New South Wales, South 
Australia, Tasmania, and Victoria, the application, 
so early as 1831, of the Wakefield Principle of Co- 
lonisation has secured to these Colonies, at a very 
early stage of their history, not merely the advan- 
tages arising from a large Export Trade in a com- 
modity (wool) commanding a ready sale in Eui’ope ; 
but has secured these advantages in a manner per- 
fectly compatible with the preservation and growth 
of a Free Population. 

It is not necessary in this place to enter into a 
statement of the theory of the Wakefield I’rinciple, 
nor of the vicissitudes which have attended its ap- 
plication to the Australian Colonies. It has passed 
through a sharp ordeal, and has survived the at- 
tacks of a dense army of assailants. Some of the 
early refinements of the Theory have been relin- 
quished; and the pebble at first picked up from the 
brook marked with various eccentricities of form, 
has become sniooth and symmetrical as it has been 
fliung from side to side in the contest. 

But as lying at the root of nearly all the solid 
progress which has been made in Australia, I avail 
myself gladly of the following passage in Mr. 
Merivale’s fourteenth Lecture, stating candidly and 
clearly the real merits of the case. The passage, it 
must be remembered, was written in 1841. 

“ I have now gone througli the principal features of' the mo- 
dern scheme of Systematic {Colonisation. Let us divest *it of 
the too exact form in which it has been presented* by sdme of 
its supporters ; let us dismiss all idea of » precise proportion 
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between land, labour, and capital ; an exclusive employment of 
the land fund on emigration ; and of a mathematically ‘ suf- 
^ ficient ^ price 5 let us consider its principles as confined to 
the sale of land at as high prices as can reasonably be obtained, 
and the strict devotion of the fund to a few essential purposes, 
among which the supply of Labour holds the principal plac 0 ; 
let us consider it, moreover, as chiefly applicable only to Colo- 
nics raising large quantities of Exportable produce, and perhaps 
also to other colonies so distant from the mother country that 
the stream of emigration needs to be artificially directed to 
them ; let us, I say, subject the Theory to all the qualifications 
which I have suggested, although not all of them with equal 
confidence, and we cannot then fail of being struck with its 
simplicity, its facility of adaptation, its high practical utility. 

“ Never was there a more remarkable instance of the success of 
a principle against all manner of misapprehension — against the 
fear of innovation — against corrupt interests — against tlie inert 
resistance which all novelty is sure to encounter. At its first 
announcement, if warmly advocated by a few supporters, it was 
received by the multitude with incredulity, by the learned with 
derision. The idea of putting a high price on that which it had 
been the uniform practice to lavish with unlimited profusion, 
and expecting tliereby to promote colonisation, was received by 
them as the climax of absurdity. ^ The whole scheme,’ said 
Mr. McCulloch, ‘seems, in fact, to be little else than a tissue of 
‘ delusions and contradictions ; and it says little for the discern- 
‘ miuit of the public that it should have attracted any notice. 
‘ It is true that the Americans sell their unoccupied lands ; 
‘ but they sell the richest and finest lands in the valley of the 
‘ Mississippi at less than a dollar an acre, whereas we exact 
‘ five shillings an acre for the worst land in Canada, and no 
‘ less than twelve shillings or twenty shillings an acre for the 
‘ worst land at the antipodes, as in tliat terra incognita called 
‘ Southern Australia. If these regulations be intended to 
‘ direct the current of voluntary emigration from our own 
‘ colonies to the United States, they do honour to the sagacity of 
‘ tliose by whom they wore contrived, and there is not a word 
‘ to be said against them. But in all other respects they seem 
‘ to be as impolitic and absurd as ean well be imagined.* 

The experiment was tried in South Australia. It succeeded 
in respect of the quantity of land sold and the number of emi- 
grants conveyed, beyond the expectations of the boldest spe- 
culators. The Government at home shook oif its prejudices, 
and resolved on ap})lying it, though prudently and even 
timidly, in New South Wales. The opposition, nay, the de- 
rision wdih which the alteration was received, both at home 
and in the colonies, may be fresh in the recollection of some of 
my liearcrs. We shall examine at another time the results 
which it produced. Suffice it to say at present (1842), that so 
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great has been the change of opinion, that while some of the ori- 
ginal supporters of the theory talk confidently of being able to 
raise the uniform price of land in South Australia to 31 or 4/. ; 
the Committee of 1841, by no means over favourably disposed 
to it themselves, report that the minimum price at the auctions 
‘ may safely be raised above the present itniform amount of 
< II. per acre.* In all, upwards of 1,700,0001. have been 
realised of late years in the Australian colonies by the sale of 
land.” 

Mr. Merivale next adverts to the results which 
had flowed from the application of the Wakefield 
Principle even during the Ten Years which had 
elapsed from 1831 to the date (1842) at which he 
was speaking. He says, — 

‘‘ And thus far the experiment has been attended with suc- 
cess, and with advantage to the- nation at large, inasmuch as it 
has been the means of conveying to the Colonies, in perfect 
security of obtaining work, thousands of Labourers who must 
otherwise have struggled on at home against the diificulties of 
their social position ; and of furnishing labour to many capi- 
talists, who must without it have invested their capital else- 
where. 

It is not to be supposed that the recent advance of New 
South Wales, or Port Phillip, is the result of direct econo- 
mical causes; that there is any magic in the maintenance 
of a certain proportion between Land and Labour, whicli 
can, as it were, by a kind of mechanical operation, make 
the fortunes of a community rapid and certain. The true 
origin of it is, doubtless, to be sought in the confidence 
given to Capitalists — to speculators, if you will — by the cer- 
tainty that their large outlay is honestly and systematically 
devoted to supplying their demand for Labour. They look for- 
ward to prosperous results, because they see things conducted 
on a plan (although not quite so steadily as might be wished), 
instead of being left to the blind operations of chance as for- 
merly ; they see that a definite object is proposed by the 
managers; that this object is not shrouded in diplomatic 
mystery, but fully and frankly explained ; that all are invited 
to discuss its merits beforehand, to examine how far it has 
been obtained. 

** The wealthy settler feels that he has no chance of being 
abandoned, like Mr. Peel at the Swan River, by the whole' army 
of labourers whom he has induced, at an enormous expense, 
to accompany him, — of undergoing all the degradation ftnd 
annoyance to which the supply of Convict Labour, precarious 
as at best it is, would expose him ; of struggling for year 
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like our West India Planters before the Emancipation Act| 
against the heavy necessity of maintaining labourers whose 
resources were becoming less and less prodtable» and being 
placed at last under the torture of a desperate experiment, which 
may relieve or may destroy him.” {Lectures^ ii. 86-8.) 

The success which Mr. Merivale thus commemo- 
rated in 1842, with no results before him beyond 
the now comparatively insignificant facts of the nine 
or ten years subsequent to 1831, has proceeded 
with scarcely any interruption to the present time. 

It appears from a subsequent part of this volume 
(App. XXVIII. p. 788. SCO.) that in the five years, 
1851-5, the amount of Funds placed, chiefly by 
New South Wales and Victoria, at the disposal of 
the Emigration Commissioners in London, was not 
less than 2 Millions sterling, and the whole of that 
large sum was applied iij forwarding from this 
country to Australia carefully selected persons be- 
longing to the Working Classes. Since the year 
1830, the number of Emigrants from these Islands 
to the Australian Group of settlements in which 
the Wakefield Principle was at work, has not been 
much less than 500,000 persons. 

It is not pretended that the whole of these great 
results have been brought about by the plan of 
selling Waste Lands at some adequate price, and 
applying a considerable part of the proceeds as an 
Immigration Fund. But it admits of no question 
whatever that the introduction and adherence to a 
principle of this nature in the Southern Colonies 
has conferred upon Australia advantages which 
have not been enjoyed by any other Settlement of 
modem times. 

The striking and visible consequences which 
flow from happy discoveries in physical science, or 
from the adaptation to a useful end of some pre- 
viously known natural law, are justly among the 
most common and instructive topics which arrest 
and reward the attention. It is but seldom that in 
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those branches of Science which are occupied with 
the investigation, not of Physical, but of Econo- 
mical laws, it is possible to refer to any manifest 
and undeniable train of consequences distributed 
over a wide surface, and flowing on through a 
long period of time, the clear and unquestioned 
ofispring of some original and sharply defined 
principle. 

The success, however, of the Wakefield Theory 
in the Australian Settlements is a brilliant excep- 
tion to this rule. It would not be an easy task to 
point out any Discovery in the whole range of 
knowledge which has led, and will lead, to greater 
or nobler results than the discovery which has 
enabled us to plant English Colonies on vacant 
lands with a full command of every element of 
growth and strength.* 

In New South Wales and Victoria one of the 
earliest and most difficult class of questions which 
will have to be settled by the New Legislatures are 

* In a statement made before the Economical Section (F.) 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
the Cheltenham Meeting in August, 1856, I ventured to sug- 
gest that it might, now, be desirable and practicable, so far to 
modify the Wakefield Principle in Australia, as to cease selling 
the freehold of the Lands, and from a certain date to alienate 
only a Leasehold interest for a long term, say a hundred 
years ; and I endeavoured to point out that there appeared to 
be within reach practicable means for accompanying a Lease- 
hold Tenure with provisions which would keep alive the be- 
neficial interest of the Lessee to the end of his tenn, and at 
the same time preserve a considerable part of the reversionary 
value of the lands for the benefit of future generations of the 
Colony. I was exceedingly fortunate in having among my au- 
ditors Mr. Matthew Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, and one 
of the Members of the House of Commons, who had charge of 
the original South Australian Lands Bill in 1836; and also 
Mr. Rowland Hill, who was Secretary to the South Austra- 
lian Colonisation Commissioners. Both these gentlemen stated 
— and I then heard it for the first time — that the idea of 
granting a Leasehold instead of a Freehold interest was by no 
means at variance with the views of Mr. Wakefield^’and fiU 
early supporters. 
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questions relating to the disposal of the partly 
reclaimed Lands. 

The extensive introduction of Sheep Farming 
gradually led to the creation of Squatters ; that is, 
of persons, with more or less capital, engaged in 
Sheep Farming, who took on hire, at a Ioav rent, for 
a short term of years, large tracts of land, to be 
applied as pasture grounds. After considerable 
discussion this practice was raised into a system in 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Western Australia (New Zealand being excepted) 
by the statute 9 & 10 Viet. cap. 104., passed in 
1846. 

But the rapid growth of population has changed 
the whole complexion of the case. The lands held 
by the Squatters for Sheep Farming are vehemently 
demanded by a large party within the Colonies as 
required for the legitimate purpose of providing 
adequate room for the increasing number of in- 
habitants ; and happily it now devolves upon Local 
Parliaments, elected by a popular suffrage, to dis- 
cuss and decide upon the spot the merits of a con- 
troversy which has but few attractions at the 
distance of ten thousand miles; but, within the 
sphere of its own special influence, is to the Co- 
lonists a topic more vital than was the passing of 
the Reform Bill, or the repeal of the Corn Laws to 
ourselves. 


Section 8. 

Statement of the General Resrdts ^oduced by the 
New Gold in Australia and this Country. 

If this outline may be considered as representing 
the vigorous conditions under which the British 
settlers in Australia are now bending all their 
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energies to subdue the spacious continent at their 
command, the next inquiry must relate to the ex- 
tent and character of the influences which have 
been produced in Australia by the Gold Dis- 
coveries. 

An endeavour has been made to answer this ques- 
tion at some length, and by means of a considerable 
body of evidence, in a separate chapter (forming 
Appendix xxx.) ; and in another separate chapter 
(Appendix xxii.) the inquiry has been extended to 
California. The phenomena, however, distinctly 
deriving their origin from the Gold Discoveries, 
admit of being traced, with the greatest certainty 
and completeness, in the Colony of Victoria ; and 
hence I have confined myself, in a principal degree, 
to the collection of data relative to that Province. 

Seeking to express, in the shortest form, the 
general results of the separate discussions just 
referred to, we seem to be fully justified in regard- 
ing as proved : — 

(1.) That from first to last the whole of the 
manifold and powerful efiects produced by the New 
Gold in the countries of its production, resolve 
themselves into economical changes springing in 
rapid succession, and in an infinitude of forms, 
from the expenditure of Trebled or Quadrupled 
Incomes obtained ,by the Labourers. 

And (2.) That hitherto the whole of the com- 
plicated processes by which the New Gold has be- 
come distributed — in the first instance, among the 
population of the Gold regions, and, in the second 
instance, over considerable portions of the com- 
mercial world, — are to be explained by the applica- 
tion of one simple principle, viz. : — That the distri- 
bution has taken place in the precise proportion in 
which the extended demand for commodities, ori- 
ginally proceeding from the earliest Labourers who' 
picked up the Gold, has gradually set in motioii 
increased numbers of Labourers and increased 
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atnounts of Capital, to supply the requirements not 
merely of the population of the Gold Countries, 
but also, more or less, of the population of all the 
countries producing Kaw Materials or Manufac- 
tured Goods upon which Incomes are at present 
expended. 

Springing up around these two general results 
there are a multitude of subsidiary results which, 
if we could thoroughly pursue them to the end of 
their course, we should discover to be tributaries 
and offshoots of the two greater principles. 

Foremost in this second category are the proofs 
and illustrations which meet us everywhere, that 
the changes flowing from the Gold Discoveries 
are principally indemed for the Rapidity of their 
effects to the single circumstance, that, of all known 
8ul)stances (Silver, in some respects, excepted). 
Gold is the only Commodity which admits of being 
extracted from the soil in a perfectly marketable 
state ; in large quantities ; and by the rudest labour ; 
and of being at once employed as an universal in- 
strument of purchase of intrinsic value. A sud- 
denly increased supply of no other commodity 
would produce effects so decided and rapid, for the 
simple reason that, (say) a tenfold quantity of no 
other commodity could find an instantaneous and 
impatient market. The Burra-Burra Copper Mine 
in South Australia, for example, might have become 
ten times as productive as it had been previously, 
without producing any effects more violent or 
rapid than;— first an increase of dividend to the 
shareholders ; and gradually a fall in the price of 
the kinds of machinery and hardware in which 
Copper is the principal metal. 

In the next place, the rise of two or three 
hundred per cent, which occurred at once in the 
Gold Countries in the prices of all kinds of Foreign 
Commodities, was speedily corrected, by the im- 
pulse imparted, almost in a single day, to the re- 
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sources available for increased Production in those 
foreign countries. And after the first excitement 
had abated, the increased production has continued 
year by year, because the effective demand in the 
form of New Gold has continued in the Gold Coun- 
tries year by year. But there has been this most 
important collateral effect, viz., — that year by year 
the circle within which the demand for commodi- 
ties goes on increasing, is a circle of rapidly ex- 
panding area. Originally, but for a short time 
only, it included merely the Gold Countries; it 
then embraced those particular districts — I^an- 
cashire and Birmingham for example — best able 
to meet the most urgent demands for special ar- 
ticles; it then became extended to the districts 
which supplied the raw materials of those articles ; 
and, pursuing the same order of progression, the 
area of the increased demand for Commodities — 
or, what is a better term, the area within which 
increased Incomes are expended — is necessarily 
wider in each succeeding month. 

The same general reasoning applies to the pro- 
cess by which the Wages of Labour have been re- 
duced in the Gold Countries by means of Immi- 
gration. 

The Discovery of the New Gold was, in its im- 
mediate region, the same thing practically as ren- 
dering Labour four times as effective as it had 
been, in the production of those commodities not 
merely possessing intrinsic value, but instantly ex- 
changeable all over the world for all other commo- 
dities possessing intrinsic value. The Immigrants, 
drawn to the Gold Countries by the prospects of 
high wages and sudden fortune, transferred, in some 
specific proportion, the benefits of this increased 
efficacy of Labour to the countries from whence they 
started ; — and in two modes ; namely,— in the first 
place, by establishing at once, as was seen in ‘this 
country in 1852 and 1853, a prodigiously increased 
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price for Emigrant Vessels, and therefore, for the 
services of all persons connected with ship-build- 
ing ; and, in the second place, by leaving behind 
them vacancies which could only be supplied by 
the absorption of Labour previously a burden in 
some form to the community; — as was also seen in 
this country in 1852 and 1853, by the diminution 
in the number of destitute persons relieved under 
the Poor Law.* 

We seem to arrive, then, at a further gene- 
ralisation, namely ; — 

(1.) That within the Gold Countries the effects 
of the Discoveries have been to create rapidly and 
largely accumulations of Real Wealth and real re- 
sources. The adult population of those countries 
has been increased three or four- fold within as 
many years. The erection of houses ; the cultiva- 
tion of the soil ; the reclamation of waste lands ; the 
construction of railways ; the embellishment of 
towns ; the provision of harbours and docks ; the 
foundation of schools and universities; and, more 
conspicuous than all, the establishment, almost at a 
single stride, of an enormous Foreign Trade ; — in a 
few words, the vigorous prosecution of every en- 
terprise, and the swift advancement of every art 
which can render a country opulent and powerful, 
are results which have been nearly all accomplished 
in the Gold Countries, by the exportation to other 
countries, year by year, of their supplies of New 
Gold. 

(2.) That within those other countries to which 
the Gold has been sent in exchange for commo- 
dities the continuous effective demand for com- 
modities has produced the same effects, but in a 
limited degree, which have taken place in Australia 
and California. In the United Kingdom, for ex- 

* 1 have given a statement of the Expenditure under the 
Poor Law in Table (I.) in Appendix xxxiii. page 871. seq. 
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ample, the continuance, year by year, of an effective 
demand for commodities has led to improvements 
and extensions in the means of production, — has 
led to accumulations of capital, as savings out of 
the larger incomes of capitalists and labourers,, — 
and has diminished within the country the pres- 
sure of unemployed and destitute persons. 

It is manifest, thei^that the Influx of the 174 
Millions of Gold since 1848 has accomplished some- 
thing very different from, and something ve^ much 
beyond, the barren addition of a considerable per- 
centage to the previously existing amount; of Me- 
tallic Circulation in this and other countries ; and 
has also accomplished changes far more important 
than any barren increase (merely by reason of en- 
larged quantity) in the Prices of Commodities. 

It is moreover manifest, unless all the previous 
facts and reasonings are erroneous, that the real 
and vital changes which have taken place, are ad- 
ditions to the Real Wealth of the World, by means 
of greater Production and more active Enterprise ; 
and that the elements of Circulation and Price have 
so far not been ultimate results, but inferior and 
intermediate agencies employed. 


Section 9. 

Examination of several special Questions conmcted 
with the Diffusion of the New Gold. ■ 

It may be said that these conclusions are pre- 
eminently paradoxical ; and at variance with all the 
admitted doctrines relating to the effects which 
arise from large additions to the quantity of Gold 
employed in the commercial world as a Circulatihg 
Medium. 
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It may be urged, as it has hitherto been urged 
by, perhaps, all the authorities "who have dis- 
cussed these questions on abstract and theoretical 
grounds, — that if the quantity of Metallic Money 
be doubled, the prices of all commodities must of 
necessity be also doubled. And, applying this prin- 
ciple, it may be said, that to show, as has been 
shown in a previous page, that since 1848 the 
quantity of Metallic Money in the principal com- 
mercial countries has been increased by about one 
third — and, notwithstanding this fact, to describe 
as inferior and intermediate agencies any effects 
produced by the New Gold on Circulation and 
Prices — is a mode of argument inconsistent and 
unsatisfactory. 

It seems to us that the reply to this not unrea- 
sonable objection consists, — in the first place, of an 
answer directly arising out of the ascertained facts ; 
— and, in the second place, of an answer founded 
upon the imperfect and erroneous nature of the 
views which have been suggested by the abstract 
mode of reasoning. 

As a matter of fact, we have seen that it is 
not true that even an increase by one-third of the 
quantity of Metallic Money has led to a correspond- 
ing increase of General Prices ; nor, in the case of 
large groups of commodities, to any increase of 
price whatever ; but, on the contrary, that prices 
have rather sunk to a lower, than risen to a higher 
level. 

As a matter of general reasoning, it may be 
said that the abstract, argument which urges the 
constant dependence of the. range of prices upon 
the quantity of money, is, on several grounds, a 
conspicuous example of the fallacious inferences 
which arise from the treatment of economical 
questions in the same manner as problems in 
geometry. 

The abstract argument assumes that the quan- 
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tity of money being doubled, prices will be doubled ; 
alluding in the faintest manner, if at all, to the 
length of the interval which will elapse, and to 
the magnitude of the changes which will take 
place in connection with the process. 

But it is precisely these omitted elements which 
constitute the essence of the question. 

The theory supposes, in effect, that the doubling 
of the quantity of money leads hastily to the 
doubling of the prices of all commodities; and 
that hence the only consequences which flow from 
the augmentation of the money, are the incon- 
venience of having to count two coins instead of 
one; and the disappearance as regards the reci- 
pients of fixed incomes of one half of their means 
of subsistence. 

But it is not true that the effect of even a 
largely increased quantity of metallic money in 
raising prices is a hasty process ; nor is it true, 
that, according to the facts of the last three hun- 
dred and sixty years, a doubling of the quantity 
of metallic money has led either hastily or ulti- 
mately to a doubling of prices ; nor, ’further, is it 
true, that the circumstances connected with the 
diffusion of the larger quantity of metallic money 
are so purely collateral that they may be left out 
of view. On the contrary, we have already found, 
and we shall find still more, that by the process 
of the Diffusion there are brought into operation 
causes which go very far to invalidate the d priori 
inferences adopted on abstract grounds. 

In the Inquiry in Appendix ii. relative to the 
Influx of the Precious Metals from America in tlie 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, it has been 
shown — we are led to believe conclusively — that 
during the eighty years from 1492 to 1570, the 
increase of General Prices was exceedingly partial 
and insignificant; — notwithstanding (seepage 301, 
seq.) that at the latter date (1570) the quantity 
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of Gold and Silver had been certainly doubled as 
compared with 1492. And it has been further 
shown, that the rise of prices which did take place 
in consequence of the American Supplies, was not 
accomplished in a shorter space of time than thig 
seventy years between 1570 and 1640 ; — and that 
at the end of those seventy years, the increase of 
prices was only 200 per cent., while it is beyond 
doubt that the Stock of the Precious Metals in 
Europe and America had been augmented since 
1492 in the proportion of 600 per cent. 

But we may quote conveniently the terms of the 
second general result (page 413. seq.) of the In- 
quiry, viz : — 

“ That the impulse imparted in the Sixteenth 
“ Century to Trade, Discovery, Enterprise, and 
“ Production, and imparted in some considerable 
“ degree by the discoveries of the American Mines, 
“ was so powerful and rapid that the Increased 
“ Demand for Gold and Silver so far counteracted 
“ the effect of the Increased Supplies that at the 
“ culminating date of 1640 Prices had risen only 
“ 200 per cent.; whilst the then Total Existing 
“ Stock of Gold anf Silver had increased 600 per 
“ cent.” * 

The process in operation now is in principle, the 
precise process which was in vigorous operation 
during the hundred and twenty years between the 
entry of the Spaniards into Peru, in 1520, and the 
year 1 640, when Prices had risen to their highest 
point. If the Annual Influx of New Gold is greater 
now than was even the influx of New Silver, after 
the discovery of the Potosi Mine, we must remem- 
ber, on the other hand, that the Total Stock to be 
now affected in value, is ten or twelve times greater 
than in 1545; and also that the facilities and re- 

• For example — the 33 Millions sterling of Gold and 
Silver in 1492 had become 220 Millions in 1640. 
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sources for the extension of Trade, Enterprise, Dis- 
covery, and Production existing now, and existing 
in the time of Elizabeth, do not admit of any serious 
comparison. 

But it is not enough to say, in general terms, 
that the increase of Trade, Enterprise, and Pro- 
duction have, during the last Eight or Nine years, 
counteracted almost entirely the apparent a priori 
tendency of the New Supplies to depreciate Gold 
as compared with Silver and other Commodities, — 
in other words, to raise the Prices — as stated in 
Gold — of all Commodities. The problem is one to 
be examined in detail, and we will endeavour to 
treat it in that mode. 

The impressions and opinions which have been 
actually prevalent in this country at various periods 
since 1848 ; and have produced from time to time 
no small practical effect ; may be divided into five 
groups. 

(1.) The earliest speculations and opinions re- 
lative to the probable effect's- of the Californian 
Discoveries certainly pointed very distinctly to- 
wards Higher Prices, to be speedily occasioned by 
a depreciation (from excessive quantity) in the 
value of Gold. 

(2.) It then became a prevalent belief that a 
material divergence from the previous scale of re- 
lative values existing between Gold and Silver, 
would rapidly manifest itself, and that this diver- 
gence would become so decided that sound policy 
would lead to the substitution of Silver for Gold 
as a Standard Metal in Metallic Circulations. It 
was in pursuance of this opinion that in 1849 Hol- 
land demonetised its Gold Coins. 

(3.) The next opinion, and probably the opinion 
entertained by the largest number of persons, and 
productive of the Avidest practical effects on actual 
business ; was the doctrine that the NeAV Goy would 
permanently reduce the rate of Interest ftnd Dis- 
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count, and render 4aiost impossible the recurrence 
of any season of financial pressure. This doctrine 
was in the highest vogue in 1852 and the early 

f )art of 1853, — and it has been referred to at some 
ength in the Second Part (v. 274. antk) of these 
Volumes. 

(4.) There was, about the same time, a decided 
revival of the early opinions in favour of some 
speedy increase of Prices ; and in 1852 and 1853 
it was the habit, in many quarters, to connect the 
Rise in Wages — and the rise in some classes of 
Prices which then occurred — with a supposed spe- 
cific depreciation of the circulating medium in this 
country — meaning by depreciation, that the me- 
tallic instruments of exchange had become of less 
value by reason of a rapid increase in their 
quantity. 

(5.) And lastly, an hypothesis has been pro- 
pouncled, to the effect that, after all, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that the new supplies of Gold 
have made any addition t5 the real wealth of the 
world ; or have been productive of any clear and 
important benefit to this country. 


Section 10. 

Degree of Connection between the New Gold and the 
Rate of Interest since 1850. 

The earlier sections of this Seventh Part may be 
considered, perhaps, to have explained sufficiently 
the true state of the facts as regards any changes 
which have taken place since 1848 in the range 
of General Prices in this country. 

In more than one of the Appendices* there are, 

* Appendix xxi. (page 672. seq.) discusses the evidence 
aflTorded by the relative Prices of Gold and Silver in Paris, 
and the special nature of the export of Silver to the East 
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discussions of the questions relating to the increased 
production of Silver since 1848 ; and to the peculiar 
causes which, since 1850, have created a large 
and special demand for Silver, as the most eligible 
article of remittance for discharging the mercantile 
balance due to China by England and America ; 
and for transferring to India some important part 
of the 11 Millions of English capital which have 
been invested in Indian Railways. The result 
of the inquiries thus instituted seems to justify a 
positive opinion, that the fluctuating increase of 
2 or 3 per cent, in the price of Silver, as compared 
with Gold, which has prevailed at various periods 
since 1849, admits of being fully explained by 
circumstances not connected with a fall in t|he value 
of Gold. 

We arrive, by means of these separate investi- 
gations, at the three last of the five groups of 
impressions and opinions just enumerated. 

These three statements raise in a distinct form 
nearly all the important and disputed questions 
relative to the efiects produced by the New Gold ; 
inasmuch as any answer which should meet them 
satisfactorily would explain to us; — the degree of 
connection existing between the New Gold and the 
low rate of Interest in 1852-3, and the high rate of 
interest, not merely in 1854-5, but also in 1856-7; 
— the degree of connection between the New Gold 
and the Rise of Wages which began in 1852-3 ; — 
and, finally, in what manner, and in what degree, 
the New Gold has contributed to lessen .the finan- 
cial pressure of the War ; to excite and sustain the 

This last topic is examined in further detail in Appendix xxm. 
(page 712. »eq.) Appendix xxiv. (page 736. scq.) relates to 
the absorption of Silver in the CirculatiOh of the United States. 
Appendix xxn. (page 759. seq.) collects together the evidence 
relative to the important fall since 1849 in the price of Quick- 
silver, and relative to the augmentation which has taken place 
in the annual production of Silver. 
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striking commercial activity of the last five years ; 
and to confer upon this and other countries ad- 
vantages manifestly arising from a rapid increase 
of solid wealth an'd resources. 

Let us inquire, first, as to the effects, if any, pro- 
duced on the Rate of Discount and the Rate of 
Interest. 

It is apparently clear beyond all question, that 
the addition of 8 Millions of Gold made to the Total 
Metallic Reserve of the Bank of England between 
Januaiy, 1851, when the Reserve was 14 Millions ; 
and July, 1852, when it had become 22 Millions ; 
and the maintenance of a Total Reserve exceeding 
20 Millions during the last five months of 1852 ; is 
to be regarded as the first decided appearance in 
Europe of the New Supplies of Gold from Califor- 
nia and Australia.* 

Those New Supplies were sent to this country 
either in payment for Goods bought of this coun- 
try; or as remittances of capital seeking profitable 
investment, or profitable employment in some kind 
of trade ; and they gradually accumulated in the 
Bank of England as the safest and most convenient 
place of deposit pending their ultimate application. 

The natural and inevitable effect of so sudden 
and large an addition to the Reserve of the Bank 
was (under its present constitution and system of 
management) to reduce the minimum Rate of Dis- 
count from 3 per cent, in January, 1851, to 2 per 
cent, in April, 1852 ; and in the general market to 
reduce the rate ’still lower, namely, to about 1^ per 
cent, during the greater part of the year 1852. 

It is true, therefore, that the first effect of the 
Gold Discoveries was to reduce the Rate of Dis- 
count, and through the Raite of Discount, to reduce 

* In like manner, in 1843-5 it was the influx of Gold from 
Bussia which led to the large reserve in the Bank, and enabled 
the Act of 1844 to be placed in operation by dividing the 
Departments and tlic 'Jfrettsuro. 
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the Rate of Interest* on advances made for long 
periods on Mortgages and other similar securities. 
But this effect was in its nature but temporary, 
and was accompanied by circumstances which 
tended day by day to counteract its continuance. 
The most immediate consequence of the extreme 
reduction of the Rate of Interest was to lessen the 
cost of producing commodities, and to increase 
the profits of all persons requiring the accommo- 
dation of advances for short or long periods. In 
other words, the low rates of 1852 set in motion 
in some important degree the extended trade and 
enterprise of 1853 ; and that extended trade an<* 
enterprise rapidly raised the requirements for ca- 
pital beyond the supply ; and led, therefore, tc 
those successive elevations of the rate of interest 
which were the most striking feature, in the curly 
commercial history of 1853. 

It is not necessary in this place to point out the 
absurdity of any doctrine Avhich connects the rate 
of interest with the mere amount of the Cir(;u- 
lating Medium. The rate of discount in 1852 feii 
to 14 per cent., not because the 8 Millions of iNew 
Gold had been added to the Circulation of tliih 
country; but because the 8 Millions had been 
added to the Reserves of Capital, seeking employ 
ment ; — in the first place, in the form of advances 
by the Bank of England ; and in the second place, 
in the form of advances % other Banks and other 
persons having capital to employ in loans and 
discounts. 

Since the summer of 1853, the Rate of Discount 
in London, as a general rule, has been above 5 
per cent., or more than three times the rate (1.^ 

It will be apparent from the text that the term “ Rate of 
Discount ” is employed to signify advances for short periods (^n 
bills of exchange and other negotiable securities ; and “ Rate 
of Interest,” to signify advances for long terms in the' form o^' 
mortgages, &c. 


VOL. VI 
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per cent.) of 1852. During the 3^ years to the 
close of 1856, the arrivals of Gold and Silver in 
the United Kingdom* have amounted to not less 
than 90 Millions ; and as, at the close of 1856, the 
Total Reserve of the Bank of England (10 Mil- 
lions) is only half the Reserve (20 Millions) in June, 
1853 — the arrivals, in effect, have amounted to 
100 Millions. 

How has it happened, then, that these 100 
Millions of Treasure have been apparently power- 
less to restrain the rate of discount even within 
5 per cent, since June, 1853 — while the 8 Mil- 
lions of Treasure added to the Bank Reserve 
during the eighteen months prior to that date, 
certainly did contribute in some material degree 
to reduce the rate of discount from 3 to 1^ per 
cent. ? The answer is twofold. 

In the first place, the Deficient Harvests of 
1853 and 1855, and the War Expenditure of 
1854-5, carried off in payment for Corn, and in 
payment for Munitions and Commissariat Stores, 
the quantities of New Gold as fast as they ar- 
rived : there was, therefore, no accumulation of 
Reserves of Capital seeking employment. In the 
second place, the pressure of high prices of food, 
of War Taxes, of losses on exports to Australia 
and America, of rates of discount and interest 
twice or three times as high as during the three 
j'ears prior to 1853, — and, finally, and probably 
in the most important degree, the large and 
rapid absorption of capital in neAv enterprises and 
in extended branches of trade, — have diminished 
the annual rate of the accumulation of capital 
seeking investment; and have maintained the re- 
quirements for capital at a limit which seems to 
be continually exceeding the supply available at 
former rates of interest. 


^ See Appendix xxvi. Table (K.) pnge 770. sfq. 
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But there is a further consideration. It is true 
that since 1853 the rate of discount has been 
generally above 5 per cent. ; but it is also true, 
that there has been no extreme pressure or dis- 
credit notwithstanding the occurrence, and fre- 
quently the combination of the numerous adverse 
influences which have been stated. 

Now it is in the non-occurrence of extreme pres- 
sure or discredit that the effect of the 100 Millions 
of New Gold imported into this country since 
Jul}', 1853, may be very clearly traced. 

In a few words, those 100 Millions have, in 
a great measure, enabled us to pass through the 
perils and calamities of the last three years without 
encountering any consequences more disastrous 
than a rise in the Rates of Interest and Discount. 
We say in a great, measure, because it has been 
shown in former portions of these Volumes, that we 
are fully sensible of the beneficial and powerful in- 
fluences which have been exercised by the operation 
of Free Trade, and by the extension of Railways. 
Still, the fact remains, that the timely arrivals, 
month by month, of consignments of five, or six, 
or seven Millions of Gold, have operated at once 
as the solvents of actual or prospective financial 
difi&cultics and straits which could not have been 
cured so effectually, or so speedily, by any other 
means. It is tb this cause, and not, as has been 
asserted on purely gratuitous grounds, to the ope- 
ration of the Act of 1844, that we are indebted 
for an exemption from commercial and financial 
difficulties. 

Such, it appears, is the true answer to be given 
to the inquiry relative to the effect of the New 
Gold on the rate of interest. 

It is an answer which dispels almost entirely, the 
views entertained by very competent observers in 
1852, to the effect, that the influx of the new trea- 
sure would keep the reserves of capital seeking em- 
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ployment, so constaiitly in excess of the means of 
absorption ; that it would be chiefly through a low 
rate of interest, and the fits of excessive specula- 
tion to which low rates of interest have always 
led; that the Gold Discoveries would principally 
exert their influence. 

Such were the views expressed by Mr. Lalor *, 
in the eloquent and admirable volume published in 
July, 18.52. He was led to anticipate, as the result 
of the facts then before him, “ a far more powerful 
“ tendency than ever to that kind of excess in the 
“ real and apparent amount of Capital, continually 
“ seeking and unable to find Employment, which 
“ has hitherto been found productive of disastrous 
“ and demoralising speculations.” This was a 
conclusion difiicult to resist in the summer of 1862 ; 
but it is a conclusion to which we shall scarcely 
adhere with the facts and experience before us of 
the last four years. 


Section 11. 

Principles which have determined the Effect of the 
New Gold on Wages and Incomes. 

We will now inquire concerning the actual pro- 
cess by which the Influx of the New Gold has been 

♦ The title of the work was “ Money and Morals.” The 
accomplished aut' tor has now passed from among us; and he 
has left behind few who possess so eminently as he possessed 
the gift of conducting the discussion of even the most abstract 
problems of Political Jilconomy with a felicity and precision of' 
language, and by the aid of an aptness and fertility of illus- 
trative fancy, which has been rarely equalled. Mr. Lalor died 
at an early age, but not until, as a leading writer in one of the 
London Morning Papers (the Morning Chronicle), he had con- 
tributed in no limited degree to diffuse enlightened and liberal 
views, and to raise, by his high example and success, the 
standard of the profession of which he was an ornament. 
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connected with the Rise in the Rate of Wages, 
which commenced in this country in so striking a 
form in the closing months of 1852 and the early 
part of 1853. If we can answer this inquiry in 
any satisfactory manner, it is probable that the 
most difficult portions of the subject will have 
been disposed of. 

Mr. Mill * has quoted with approbation the im- 
portant generalisation stated by Mr. Ricardo, to the 
effect, “that Gold and Silver having been chosen 
“ for the general medium of Circulation, they are, 
“ by the competition of commerce, distributed in 
“ such proportions amongst the different countries 
“ of the world, as to accommodate themselves to 
“ the natural traffic which would take place if no 
“ such metals existed, and the trade between coun- 
“ tries were purely a trade of barter.” Mr. Mill 
adds, that this principle, so fertile of consequences, 
was not followed by Mr. Ricardo into its ramifi- 
cations. 

But in 1830, in the celebrated Lectures on 
the Cost of obtaining Money, delivered by Mr. 
Senior from the Chair of Political Economy at 
Oxford, a brilliant success was achieved nn apply- 
ing to practical purposes, in the explanation of 
phenomena, the principle indicated, but not ex- 
pounded, by Mr. Ricardo. 

Mr. Senior ■established conclusively that the 
higher Bullion Rates of Wages ; and the higher 
Bullion Prices of Goods in England ; arise from 
that “ competition of commerce ” which assigns to 
the superior skill of English workmen — as exhibited 
in the production of better and more attractive 
commodities suitable for the general markets of the 
world — a larger proportion of the “ general medium 
of circulation ” than can be assigned to the la- 
bourers of those other countries where the degree’ 


• “ Principles,” b. iii. cli. xxi. 
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of skill, and the quality of the goods produced, are 
of an inferior order. The general principle, there- 
fore, amounted to this, — that Incomes and Prices 
are high in England, because the skill and re- 
sources available in England for the production of 
Exportable Goods, are greater than in other coun- 
tries ; — and further, that every invention, or facility 
or extension of resources which increases the capa- 
city of England for the production of Exportable 
Goods, ccBteris paribus raises in England the range 
of Incomes and Prices. 

“ In fact,” says Mr. Senior, “ the portableness of 
“ the Precious Metals, and the universality of the 
“ demand for them, render the whole commercial 
“ wt>rld one country, in which Bullion is the mo- 
“ ney, and the inhabitants of each nation form a 
“ distinct class of Labourers.” (Zecft/res,pagel4.) 
And applying his principle to the explanation of 
the different rates of Wages prevailing in England, 
in India, and in North America, Mr. Senior sums up, 
as follows, an argument which had carefully enume- 
rated the details of each case: — “ In other words,” 
he says, “ the diligence and skill Avith Avhich English 
“ labour is applied enables one English Labourer 
“ to produce in a year Exportable Commodities 
“ equal in value (in Bullion) to those produced in a 
“ year by eight Hindoos. And the diligence and 
“ skill Avith Avhich North American labour is applied 
“ — inferior as they are, perhaps, to our oAvn, — 
“ yet, by the assistance of the fertile soil Avhich he 
“ cultivates, enableone North American Labourer to 
“ produce Exportable Commodities more than one 
“ fourth more valuable than those produced by the 
“ Englishman in the same given period ; and more 
“ than ten times more valuable than those pro- 
“ duced by the Hindoo. Or, to use a still more 
“ concise expression, labour in England is eiylit 
“ times as productWe of Exportable Commodities 
“ as in Hindostan ; and labour in North America is 
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“ one fourth more productive of Exportable Com- 
“ modifies than in England.”* (^Lectures, p. 12.) 

Mr. Mill accepts entirely the general doctrine 
propounded by Mr. Senior ; but he introduces into 
the statement of it certain new elements which at 
the same time render the formula of the doctrine 
more precise, and enlarge and fortify its appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Mill says, “ To be quite accurate, therefore, 
“ we must say that, the countries wliose Exportable 
“ Productions are most in demand abroad, and. con- 
“ tain greatest value in smallest btdk, which are 
“ nearest to the Mines, and which have least de- 
“ rnand for Foreign Productions, are those in which 
“ Money (Cold and Silver) will be of lowest value ; 
“ or, in other words, in which Prices will habi- 
“ tually range the highest. If we are speaking 
“ not of the Value of money but of its Cost (that 
“ is, of the quantity of tlie country’s labour which 
“ must be expended to obtain it), we must add 
“ to these four conditions of cheapness a fifth 
“ condition, namely, ‘ whose productive industry is 
“ the most efficient.’ Thi.s, however, docs not alfect 
“ the Value of Money estimated in commodities; 
“ it affects the general abundance and facility with 
“ which all things, money and commodities toge- 
“ ther, can be obtained.” {Principles, b. iii. chap, 
xix.) 

Mr. Mill then adds a further important qualifi- 
cation. He says, “ Although, therefore, Mr. Senior 
“ is right in pointing out the great efficiency of 

* This is not the place to disens.s the causes of rapid 
growth and rapid opulence in New Countries ; but the short 
passage above, from Mr. Senior, suggests very forcibly one of 
the most powerful of those causes, — namely, the futility of the 
virgin soil. In 1830, for example, it appeared that even the 
rude labour of North America applied to tlio raising of, Raw 
Products, was enabled, by means of a virgin soil, to obtain for 
the North American Labourers a rate of wages equal to, say 
25s,, when the rate of wages in England was equal to* only 20.?. 
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“ English Labour as the chief cause why the Pre- 
“ cious Metals are obtained at less Cost by England 
“ than by most other countries, I cannot admit that 
“ it at all accounts for their being of less value, — 
“ for their going less far in the purchase of com- 
“ modities. This, in so far as it is a fact, and not 
“ an illusion, must be occasioned by the great 
“ demand in foreign countries for the staple com- 
“ modities of England ; and the generally unbulky 
“ character of those commodities compared with 
“ the corn, wine, timber, sugar, wool, hides, cotton, 
“ hemp, flax, tobacco, raw cotton, &c., Avhich form 
“ the Exports of other commercial countries. These 
“ tv'o causes will account for a someAvhat higher 
“ range of general prices in England than else- 
“ wiiere, notwithstanding the counteracting in- 
“ fluence of her own great demand for foreign 
“ commodities. I am, however, strongly of ojnnion 
“ that the high prices of commodities, and the 
“ purchasing power of money in England, are more 
“ aj'parent than real.” {Ibid.) In this latter 
opinion the Authors of these Volumes entirely con- 
cur. 

Now, let the principles stated in the preceding 
passages be applied to the actual circumstances of 
the last six or seven years as regards the trade 
betAveen England and the Gold Countries. 

Has it not been pre-eminently true, that the 
country Avhose productions, in the words of Mr. 
Mill, “ have been most in demand, which have 

contained the greatest value in the smallest bulk, 
“ and which have (practically) been nearest to 
“ the Mines,” has been England?* And adopting, 

• The Btafement in the text is meant to be, that allowing for 
established facilities of intercourse, for ample command of ships, 
and for other advantages, England was practically nearer to 
the Gold Countries — especially Australia — than any other 
commercial country. It is true that nearly all the Californian 
Gold has gone, in the first instances, to the United States ; but 
tlich a very large portion of it has been sent on to England from 
the United States. 
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further, Mr. Senior’s generalisation, to the elfect 
that, in the distribution of the Precious Metals, 
the whole commercial world is “ to‘ be regarded as 
“ one country, and the inhabitants of each nation 
“ a distinct class of labourers,” the rise and fall 
(in the ultimate sense), Of whose Money Incotftes 
depends upon the skill and resources at their com- 
mand for the production of Exportable Goods, — is 
it not also obviously true, that since 1849 it has 
been the intense demand for the kinds of nierchan- 
dise exclusively, or most easily obtainable from 
England, which has led to the influx into England 
of so large a proportion of the New G6ld ? 

We must carefully distinguish, however, between 
an enlarged demand for English Goods in the 
Mining Countries, arising from a trebling * of the 
annual supply of New Gold ; and an enlarged com- 
mand over the quantities of Gold in the n»arkets of 
the world, arising from a trebling of the skill and re- 
sources of England in the production of Exportable 
Goods. 

In the latter case, we may reasonably suppose 
that Incomes in England would rise in some pro- 
portion approaching to 3 to 1. But in the former 
case, the rise of Incomes in England would be 
a fractional proportion compounded of elements 
which can be indicated at best but vaguely by any 
d priori process. The proportion, for example, 
would obviously be controlled by the degree in 
which the raw or finished commodities of other coun- 
tries might be absorbed in the Mining Countries. 
It would also be controlled by any increase of skill 
and efficiency which take place year by year in 
English labour. 

if we could accurately measure all these ele- 

* An increase in the proportion of 3 to 1 may be asstimed 
for general purposes as the fact since 1850. The annual pro- 
duction of Gold prior to 1848, was 10 Millions ; and tlje annual 
production has been nearly 30 Millions since 1853. 
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ments as .regards the last five or six years, the 
formula we should construct would precisely re- 
present the effects which have been produced by 
the New Gold on Wages and Incomes in England. 
But it is wholly impossible to attempt with any 
useful results the construction of such a formula 
by the synthetical method ; and the only mode in 
which the problem can be profitably investigated 
is analytically, or by the aid of such positive data 
as it is the object of this History to bring toge- 
ther. 

We arrive, then, at two conclusions, as regards 
the last five or six years : — 

J^'irst, that the New Gold has been distributed 
throughout the commercial world, in the first in- 
stance, in proportion to the skill and resources of 
each country in the production of Exportable 
Goods in demand in the Gold Regions; and in 
the next instance, in proportion to the skill and 
resources of each country in the production of Ex- 
portable Goods, not only in demand in the Gold 
Regions, but in demand in any other region to 
which any part of the New Supplies of Gold may 
have been carried. 

Second, that the United Kingdom has been in a 
pre-eminent degree the country whose Exi)ortable 
Goods (native, or obtained elsewhere) have been 
“ most in demand abroad, — have contained the 
“ greatest value in the smallest bulk, — and have 
“ been (practically) the nearest to the Mining 
“ Countries;” and, therefore, that by for the largest 
proportion of the New Gold has been sent to this 
country. 

But we now arrive at the point when we must 
apply the fourth of the conditions of Cheap Gold 
— that is, of High Prices — mentioned by Mr. Mill, 
namely, the condition that Incomes and Prices will 
be highest in those countries “ which have the 
“ least demand for foreign productions.” 
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If, for example, we suppose, that the United 
Kingdom had contained within itself natural and 
artiucial resources which enabled it to supply, not 
only the skill, machinery, and capital necessary for 
manufactures ; but also the raw materials, Cotton, 
Hemp, Flax, Tallow, Timber, &c., employed in 
those manufactures ; and also the articles of comfort 
and luxury, — Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Wines, Spices, 
Fruits, Silks, &c., consumed by a prosperous popu- 
lation ; — then, according to the conditions of the 
problem, and the supposition employed, the United 
Kingdom would become a kind of reservoir into 
which nearly all the Precious Metals in the com- 
mercial world would be drawn. 

But the actual facts are almost the exact op- 
posite of the case we have supposed. 

The pre-eminence of England as an Exporting 
Country consists in the skill, capital, experience, 
and position which enable her to lay almost all other 
countries under contribution for raw matei’ials with 
which to feed her manufactories ; or for articles of 
luxury and comfort with which to provide her 
population. In both instances, whether as I'egards 
Foreign Raw Materials or Foreign Luxuries, Eng- 
land has been enabled, by the security of her 
laws, the enterprise and character of her merchants, 
her command of capital, her enlightened commercial 
policy, and in other modes, not merely to import 
the quantities required for her own use ; but to be- 
come the Intermediate dealer between the countries 
which actually produce, and the other countries 
which actually consume, considerable portions of 
these Exotic Commodities. It cannot be- said, 
therefore, that England is a country which “ has 
“ the least demand for Foreign Productions.” On 
the contrary, it may be regarded as certain, that of 
all the comiiiercial countries of the world, England 
has by far the largest demand for Foreign Pro- 
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ductions for her own use and consumption ; and is 
employed in by far the largest extent in collecting 
and distributing Foreign Productions. 

It has been, then, in consequence of this state 
of the facts that, while the largest proportion of 
the New Gold has come in the first instance direct 
to England ; so considerable a proportion of the 
New Gold so arriving has merely passed through 
England as the principal centre of re-distribution. 

We may now adopt a further conclusion, namely ; 

Third, — That while the distribution of the New 
Gold has been effected almost wholly by the de- 
mand in the Mining Countries and elsewhere for 
the Goods exported by England ; and has produced, 
therefore, a rise of some classes of Wages, Profits, 
and Incomes in England ; it is the very essence of 
such a demand for British Goods, to render England 
merely the channel through which the Increased 
quantities of Gold are conveyed to other parts of 
the world, distinguished for the production of Kaw 
Materials of Manufacture, and of articles of Food, 
Comfort, and Luxury. 

The answer, then, which must be given to the 
inquiry concerning the actual process by which the 
New Gold has been connected with the Rise of 
Wages, commenced in this country in 1852-3, seems 
to be : — 

That, following principally a course and order 
of distribution regulated by the demand abroad 
for enlarged quantities of British Goods, the New 
Gold has been sent to this country primarily in 
payment for Exports, — has then led to a brisker 
sale and a larger production of Exports, — has by 
that means augmented Profits and Wages, — has 
in the next place increased the consumption in 
England of foi’eign raw materials and foreign 
luxuries, — and in payment for these raw materials 
and luxuries has been re-distributed by England 
through the commercial world. 
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And to this answer we must add the important 
corollary ; — 

That there is every reason to believe that 
during the last five or six years, by means of 
railways, free trade, new inventions, and in other 
modes, the skill and resources of England in the 
production of Exportable Goods have been con- 
siderably increased ; and, therefore, the natural and 
inevitable range of money Incomes in Englaftd also 
increased: — there is, further, also reason to believe 
that the effect of brisk and rising markets for nearly 
all kinds of commodities ; and the confidence cre- 
ated by the absence and non-apprehension of severe 
commercial revulsions ; have so powerfully stimu- 
lated enterprise and production in almost every 
part of the world, that hitherto the increased supply 
of commodities, and the increased activity of deal- 
ings, have prevented even the addition of one thh*d 
to the former stock of Gold from producing so far 
any marked or general rise of prices. 


Section 12. 

Degree in which the New Gold has contributed to the 
Increase of Real Wealth. 

There remains only the further inquiry referred 
to in a former page (page 1 98. antb) ; — ^namely, the 
inquiry suggested by the doctrine which has been 
propounded in several quarters, to the effect that, 
after all, it is a gross error to suppose that the 
New Supplies of Gold have made any addition to 
the Real Wealth of the world ; or have been pro* 
ductive of any clear and important benefit to this 
country. 

I have said in a former section (page 200. 
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ante), that this objection in truth resolves it- 
self into an investigation, step by step, of the 
manner in which the New Gold has contributed to 
lessen the financial pressure of evils connected 
with the. War; — to excite and sustain the striking 
commercial activity of the last five years ; — and 
has contributed to confer upon this and other coun- 
tries the advantages which have manifestly arisen 
from a rapid increase of solid wealth and re- 
sources. 

Now the first two of these sets of questions have 
been already answered. 

'fhe effects produced by the constant and timely 
arrivals of parcels of New Gold, in relieving the 
money market, have been already traced ; and the 
manner in which the New Gold has enlarged the 
demand for Exportable Goods has been also con- 
sidered. 

There only remains, therefore, the question, 
whether in any solid and practical sense the 
yearly additions to the stock of Gold are additions 
to the productive capital of the world ; or merely 
additions to the quantity of a commodity which 
satisfies no physical want, and is wholly employed 
for the intermediate purpose of circulating other 
commodities. 

To simplify the argument, let us leave out of 
view the employment of Gold and Silver as the 
material of Plate, Jewels, and other objects, of 
luxury and ornament ; and consider Gold and Sil- 
ver simply as metals employed for purposes of 
money. 

Adam Smith considered Money (meaning always 
by that term metallic money ) as constituting part 
of the Circulating Capital of a country — as dis- 
tinguished from its fixed capital. Mr. Wilson, 
with his usual acuteness and perspicacity, has im- 
proved this nomenclature of Smith’s, by applying 
to Circulating Capital the name of Floating Capital 
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— and defining Floating Capital to include all 
those commodities or objects of property which 
replace themselves not only entirely, but also re- 
place themselves with a surplus margin, Avhich 
belongs to the owners as profit : — and further, by 
defining Fixed Capital to include those objects of 
property from which the only return is in the 
form of a prescribed rate per cent, of interest or 
revenue. 

M. Chevalier {La Monnaie, sec. ix. chap, ii.) 
adopts Mr. Wilson’s definitions, and reasonably 
points out. that Money cannot be classed with the 
Floating Capital of a country, inasmuch as the Stock 
Money is neither destined to consumption, nor is 
reproduced with a profit. M. Chevalier, therefore, 
places it in the Category of Fixed Capital ; not, 
however, overlooking the circumstance that as the 
Gold and Silver, as such, produce no annual revenue, 
there is an inaccuracy and awkwardness in placing 
them on the same level with those kinds of pro- 
perty of which it is the peculiar and prominent 
characteristic to produce an annual revenue. M. 
Chevalier also very truly says that while, as regards 
each individual person of a society, the Stock of 
Money he may habitually keep by him, is assuredly 
part of his Floating Capital ; yet, as regards the 
whole society, the entire Stock of Money must be 
considered as part of the Fixed Capital. 

But then the fundamental definition of capital, 
whether Floating or Fixed, to use M. Chevalier’s 
own words, is — “ that portion of acquired wealth 
which is destined to serve in the reproduction of 
new wealth ; " and so far as we have yet proceeded, 
it appears that Money is neither consumed nor re- 
produced, nor yields any prescribed rate of re- 
venue. 

A similitude employed by Adam Smith will 
assist 113 in this difficulty. 

He compares the function of Money to the func- 
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tion of a Highway. A Highway facilitates and 
encourages traffic ; and the broader, smoother, and 
longer it is, the greater its efficacy as an instru- 
ment or machine conducive to production. And in 
this similitude we seem to find the true answer to 
the problem. 

An inadequate Stock of Money produces evils 
very similar in their nature to the impediments, 
the accidents, the disappointments, and the suffer- 
ing, material and moral, occasioned by the pressure 
of a large and swelling traffic within the limits of 
a narrow, irregular, and unsound Koad. And still 
greater are the evils, when the Road is not only in- 
adequate in width, but insufficient in length ; when 
it is not only incapable of bearing all the traffic, 
but also incapable of carrying it more than half 
way to its destination. 

To increase, therefore, the Stock of Money is al- 
most the same thing as to impart to production the 
impulse which would be communicated by the con- 
version of a common Turnpike into a Railway ; or 
by extending across Chat Moss a highway which 
formerly ran no further than the margin of the 
bog. And to increase the Stock of Money year by 
year, is very much the same thing as to construct, 
year by year, a new and additional Network of 
Railways. 

But if these illustrations have any force, it fol- 
lows that, during some period, longer or shorter, 
an addition to the quantity of money is the same 
thing as an addition to the Fixed Capital of the 
country ; and exerts on production an influence of 
the same beneficial kind as the provision of im- 
proved harbours, roads, or manufactories. 

It is true that this effect is modified by some 
limit of Time ; but it is precisely because no at- 
tempts are usually made to assign its proper value 
to that limit of Time, that we hear such doctrines 
as 1 am now considering ; namely, that additions 
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to the quantity of money are perfectly immaterial, 
because they are immediately neutralised by addi- 
tions to the range of prices. 

Adam Smith’s illustration very forcibly suggests 
the true ' measure of the modification ; for if we 
suppose the Road to be rendered wider, longer, and 
smoother by one third, it is not consistent with 
any fact with which we are acquainted, that the 
volume of traffic should be immediately swelled in 
the same proportion ; so that the provision of one 
third more accommodation should, in truth, leave 
the former impediments and accidents just where 
they were. On the contrary, it is certain that the 
first efiect of the enlarged facilities would be a 
quickened rate of speed, at a diminished expense 
of friction ; then a gradual growth, on the .enlarged 
route, of new descriptions of traffic ; and, lastly, 
by the time that the widened road became as full 
as the strait one, the whole economy of the case 
would be changed. 

In a few words, therefore, it is the prodigious 
impulse imparted to production during the con- 
siderable interval which must elapse befoi'e addi- 
tions to the quantity of Money can be neutralised 
by corresponding additions to the range of Prices ; 
which have rendered, and will continue to render, 
the New Supplies of Gold a powerful means by 
which the real and solid wealth of the world will 
be increased. 

It seems to be forgotten by those who hold the 
contrary views, that brisk and constant markets are 
to production* very much what solar heat and light 
are to vegetation. A vigorous and sustained de- 
mand being given, the expansion of production 


* Particular attention may be directed to the interesting ex^* 
tracts given in App. viu., page 319. seq., of the rapid grawth of 
the production in Factories under the stimulus of brisk 
markets. 

VOL. VI Q 
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and the resort to new inventions, is as certain as 
that tropical heat will occasion tropical luxuriance. 

It also seems to be forgotten that between brisk 
and constant markets, arising out of the Influx of 
New Gold ; and enlarged demand, in any particular 
country, arising out of any devices of compulsory 
Paper Money; there is scarcely a quality in common. 
The compulsory Paper Money has no intrinsic va- 
lue ; and the point is presently reached when the 
contracted area within which alone it can circulate, 
renders every emission at once operative on prices 
to the full extent of its amount in mere quantity. 
The channels of Circulation within the country 
may receive continual additions ; but they cannot 
be relieved by any outlet or overflow into the 
channels of Circulation of other countries main- 
taining specie payments. 

Gold and Silver, on the other hand, are objects 
of universal desire ; and constitute the circulating 
medium of all nations. The enlarged demand 
therefore, which they occasion, is diffused over a 
circle which becomes wider every day ; and is sus- 
tained by causes which are continually extending 
into new regions the advantages at first confined to 
a single spot. 


Section 13. 

Consideration of some Questions relating to the 
Future. — Probable Effects on the Rate of Interest. 

We have now disposed, with more or less success, 
of the questioiis relating to the Past ; and when 
we have endeavoured — but with the caution and 
timidity befitting such an efibrt — to apply the con- 
clusions which seem to be established, to the eluci- 
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dation of some of the questions relating to the 
Future Effects to be produced by the New Gold ; — 
we may close the investigation. 

These questions relate to the Future influence to 
be produced on the Rate of Interest ; on Prices ; on 
Wages ; on Debtor and Creditor Contracts of Fixed 
Amount ; and on property in Land, and other Fixed 
forms of investment. 

In 1852-3, the opinions most prevalent and most 
firmly held, pointed, in a very distinct manner, to 
a considerable fall in the Rate of Interest, as one of 
the earliest and most certain of the results which 
would flow from the Gold Discoveries ; and it was 
principally in reliance on these opinions, that in 
1853 the Government and a portion of the public 
were led to believe that the time had actually 
arrived when important progress would be made 
in reducing the Three per Cent. Debt to a Stock 
bearing no more than 2| per cent, per annum. 

We have seen already, in former sections, what 
have been the actual facts, as regards the Rate of 
Interest since the Spring of 1853. It is not to be 
denied but that War, Scarcity, and Uncertainties of 
Trade have had an active share in maintaining the 
Rate of Interest at a high point. But a year of 
Peace has not in any sensible degree corrected the 
quotations which in many quarters were attributed 
solely to these special causes of disturbance ; and 
there is now a disposition in the public mind to 
adopt conclusions which, however sound they may 
appear to a few careful observers, have hitherto not 
been popular. 

It is, indeed, sufficiently apparent, that among 
the earliest and most potent of the consequences 
arising from the extension of Railways, the intro- 
duction of Telegraphs, the adoption of Free Trade, 
and the brisk absorption of Exports in the Gold 
Countries, is a demand on all hands for the.appli- 
cation of more capital in the extension of old, and 
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the opening out of new fields of enterprise and pro- 
duction. In every part of the Commercial World, 
the Rate of Interest has risen materially since 
1853, and so far exhibits no symptoms of the near 
approach of any marked decline. 

A slight consideration, even, of some of the more 
prominent of the economic changes which have 
occurred during the last five or six years, may en- 
able us to perceive that in the prevalence of these 
High Rates of Interest there is no just ground for 
surprise.* 

It has happened, for example, in the six years 
since 1850, that Central Europe has for the first 
time become thoroughly incorporated by means of 
Railways, and the abolition of barbarous Cordons, 
with the rest of the commercial world. France is 
onl}' just entering upon a similar change. Eastern 
Europe has been broken up from its long lethargy 
by the vrar. Russia has discovered, by the aid of 
the same rough teacher, that national strength must 
be sought in the development of national resources ; 
and it is probable that among the most impatient 
and urgent of the applicants for capital at this 
time are the Government and ruling classes of 
that vast region. Under the auspices of Turkey, 
Railways and Free Trade are already penetrating 
through Asia Minor, in the direction of the head 
of the Persian Gulph, as a central station to be 
occupied in a new and shorter route to India. 

In India itself the Telegraph and the Locomotive 
are fast sweeping away the delays and hinderances 
which in a great measure have confined European 

* In App. zxxit. (page 773. seq.), and App. xxx. (page 844. 
seq.), will be found a statement of the Bates of Discount and 
Interest in Melbourne and Sydney — the general rate being 
6 @ 10 per cent, per annum. In California the Bate of Dis- 
count was for a long period Z @ & per wat, per month — a 
sufficiently striking illustration of the evils of lawlessness and 
insecurity of person and property. 
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enterprise to three or four colonies on the coast ; 
and already the effect of the Indian demand for 
English capital to be expended in Railways which 
will change the face of the Peninsula, has exerted 
no insignificant degree of influence. In South 
Africa a vigorous colony has sprung up at Natal ; 
and the pacification of Caffraria has again restored 
prosperity to the original settlement. 

But the widest fields of enterprise which have 
been opened are in North and South America and 
in Australia. The discoveries of Gold in the Sierra 
Neuvada have collected on the shores of the Pacific 
a community which, whatever may be its present 
defects, will assuredly become in a few years u rich 
and powerful State ; and on the western side of the 
Rocky Mountains every year since 1850 has wit- 
nessed the completion of thousands of miles of new 
Railway, and the opening up of thousands of miles 
of river Navigation. In South America the en- 
larged demand for cotton, sugar, coffee, and other 
tropical products, has begun visibly to exert a 
new stimulus in those luxuriant regions approached 
by the great rivers which roll into the Atlantic. 

The progress of Australia has been spoken of 
elsewhere. Of the progress of Canada* there have 
also been exhibited some proofs; and simple as 
may appear some of the facts connected with those 
proofs, they are sufiicient to indicate the presence 
of causes which will render the Euture of Canada 
very different from the Past. With a territory 
eight times the size of England — a climate emi- 
nently favourable to the British Race — with a 
network of railways already exceeding a thousand 
miles, and lands rendered thereby eminently acces- 
sible to Emigrants — with a growing Export Trade 
— - and the extinction of nearly all ancient sources 
of political dissatisfaction — it seems to be certain' 


• Sec Appendix xxxiii., Table (F.), jiage 8G7. siq. 
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that in a few years Canada will become a formid- 
able competitor even of the Great Republic of 
which it is the nearest neighbour. 

There is every probability that before the 
close of 1857 the means of conveying a message 
from London to New York by the aid of the 
Telegraph, will be as well established, and as con- 
stantly in operation, as between Charing Cross 
and Cornhill. Before the close of 18.58 the same 
facility will have been established between Lon- 
don and every part of India. In a few years it 
seems to be a probable result, that the capacity 
and speed of the Ships employed on the great lines 
of transit will as far exceed the results of 1856, 
as the results of 1856 exceed those of 1840. And 
in tile face of all tnese wonders the march of Prac- 
tical Science still maintains the highest place as 
the most wonderful of all. We seem, indeed, to 
plant each footstep in the patli of discovery more 
linnly than any which has preceded it. We excite 
new tastes and gratify new Avants by the applica- 
tion of ignoble and refuse substances to purposes 
of production as beneficial as they are extraordi- 
nary: and after many hesitations and uncertain- 
ties, AA'e appear, since 1850, to have satisfied our- 
selves on sufficient grounds ; that connected even 
with the Soil and Agriculture of our oAvn Islands, 
there is a field for the profitable apjilication of 
Capital as vast almost as that Avhich in the form 
of Railways has swallowed up hundreds of mil- 
lions. 

It is not for any merely rhetorical purpose that 
this wide rangeof considerations has been suggested; 
for the truth really is, that to enumerate the ex- 
tensions which have taken place during the lust 
fcAV years in the fields for the employment of 
Capital ; and the improved means Avhich have been 
brought into existence for facilitating the diffusion 
of capital even to remote parts of the Avorld ; is to 
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give the best and the most direct answer to in- 
quiries concerning the Future Rate of Interest and 
the Future Range of Prices. 

These Extensions, and Inducements to further 
Extensions, are facts as plain and striking, on the 
one hand, as are the Increased Supplies of Gold on 
the other; and we are fully justified by the evi- 
dence in saying, that there is a special and natural 
fitness in the contemporaneous occurrence and 
counterpoise of the two series of events. 

But if there are strong reasons for believing that 
the Rate of Interest will remain for a considerable 
period at a much higher point than prevailed in 
this country prior to 1853 ; the unfavourable aspect 
of a large class of questions connected with the 
influence of the New Gold will be entirely changed. 

On the part of the numerous body of persons 
whose incomes are derived from capital lent out at 
interest, there has been a natural apprehension 
that if; — on the one hand, the Rate of Interest 
should fall, and, on the other hand, the general 
range of Prices should rise ; — some large part of 
their means of subsistence would be swept away. 
Hitherto, however, the fact has been, and the 
probability at present seems to be, that the owners 
of Loanable Capital may be placed among those 
classes of the community, upon whom a principal 
share of the advantages of the New Discoveries have 
descended, and will continue to descend ; and for 
the obvious reason that the Rise in the Rate of 
Interest has been in greater proportion than the 
Rise in Prices. 
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Section 14. 

Further Questions relating to the Future. 

But it will be said, — May we not expect that 
within a short period the range of General Prices 
must be powerfully affected by the New Gold ? 

This question nas been already considered at 
great length and in several forms as regards the 
Past ; and it has been made apparent ; — that at the 
entrance of this Ninth Year, 1857, after the com- 
mencement of the Great Influx in 1848, it is im- 
possible to affirm that the range of General Prices 
has been sensibly raised, by the mere operation in 
the form of Metallic Money, of even the 1(50 or 
170 Millions of New Gold introduced into the com- 
mercial world. It has appeared, that all the in- 
stan<',es of an important variation in Price, com- 
paring 1857 with 1851, admit of being accounted 
for by circumstances affecting the Supply or the 
Demand. 

There is, however, an essential consideration 
connected with these merely mercantile explana- 
tions ; and it is this : — 

In the class of Raw Materials and Metals, for 
example, — the class in which we have seen (page 
169. ante) that the Rise of Price since 1851 has 
been most marked, — the general explanation given 
resolves itself into the gradual growth of a Larger 
Demand.* But a Larger Demand springing from 

♦ The statement in the text is true as given, but it must be 
read with a full recollection of the qualilications winch have 
been repeatedly pointed out in former parts of these Volumes. 
For example, in nearly all the great articles of Food — Corn, 
Sugar, Wine, Cattle, Fruits, &c. — it is beyond doubt, that 
during the last three or four years the failures of supply have. 
- extended over a large surface ; and further, it must be recol- 
lected, that the War introduced so many special elements of 
disturbance that it is almost impossible, in many cases, to trace 
the ordinary relations of supply and demand. 
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what source? The answer is obviously — spring- 
ing from the expenditure of larger Incomes in the 
purchase of Commodities; and those larger in- 
comes, whether Wages or Profits, we have traced 
to the increased demand for Exportable Goods in 
the Gold Countries. 

" The Higher Prices, then, prevailing in certain 
cases in 1857, compared with 1851, may arise in 
one or more of three ways, namely: — (1.) the De- 
mand in 1857 may be the same as in 1851, but the 
Supply may be less; — (2.) the Supply in 1857 may 
be the same as in 1851, but the Demand may be 
more;— (3.) the Demand and Supply in 1857 may 
be the same as in 1851, but the quantity of Metallic 
Money may have been so increased, — that the bulk 
of Commodities remaining the same, and the num- 
ber of Dealings remaining the same, — the value of 
Gold as compared with Comnmdities has fallen in 
the degree indicated by the rise of Price. 

It will be admitted, we think, that the third of 
these statements does certainly -no# suggest the true 
explanation. The Demand for Commodities is 
larger in 1857 — and so is the Supply, — the Bulk of 
Commodities to be circulated is infinitely greater — 
and so also is the number of Dealings, and the 
geographical surface over which they are spread. 

The true explanation seems to be suggested in the 
First Statement, namely, that in 1857 the Demand 
for Commodities is greater relatively io the Supply 
than in 1851. 

It may be said that whatever may be the facts 
as concerns a fall in the Value of Gold, by reason 
of augmented quantity ; there can at least be no 
question as to a fall in the value of Gold by means 
of a diminished cost of production of that metal ; 
meaning by diminished Cost of Production, that 
since 1850, a larger amount of Gold than pre- 
viously has been procured by the expenditure, of the 
same amount of Labour and Capital. 
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Noav there is good reason to believe that this 
supposition of a diminished Cost of Gold since 
1850, is almost wholly erroneous. It might be 
shown very clearly, that combining together 
the extent, and cost, of the agency which has been 
employed to raise the 174 Millions of New Gold 
from the soil ; the large army of Labourers and 
persons dependent upon them; the expenses of 
conveying those, Labourers to the distant re- 
gions of the Gold Diggings ; the expense of Tools ; 
the cost of Living; and the value of the com- 
modities with which the Gold has been purchased 
of the Diggers ; — and placing this combined 
Total of outlay against the quantity of Gold pro- 
duced, it would appear that the operation, as a 
que stion of investment to be tested by mere figures 
of ]>rofit and loss, has been strikingly unsuccessful. 
It ^vould appear, in other words, that the amount 
of Labour and Capital which has been expended in 
producing Gold ; might have been expended to 
greater advantage in producing commodities ; — 
provided that such commodities could have found 
as ready and brisk a market as has been iound by 
the Gold. 

But we know very Avell that no new or old com- 
modities could have been produced, the demand for 
which would be so effective, and would have ex- 
panded so rapidly, as the demand for Gold. Wo 
also know that no discovery of any new fields of 
production, could have exercised the same sudden 
and powerful influence in drawing population into 
new regions as a discover)’’ of Gold. It is, then, for 
these reasons ; — the immediate absorption of im- 
mense masses of Labour in a species of production 
which could not issue in the revulsion occasioned 
by a Glut ; the accomplishment by means of that 
labour, of yearly additions to the efiPective demand 
for commodities throughout the commercial world ; 
— and the establishment, in a few years, of large and 
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populous States in distant and fertile lands ; — that 
the real worth of the Gold Discoveries consists. 

We have now arrived, perhaps, at a point when 
the successful application of Machinery to the 
crushing of Quartz Rock may sooner or later 
effectually reduce the cost of producing Gold. It 
is quite possible that the Reduced Cost, and the 
increasing Quantity — for money produces its ef- 
fects by means of volume as well as cost — may 
proceed more rapidly than the absorption of Gold 
in new countries, and by augmented dealings ; — 
and so raise the range of General Prices. 

To whatever extent General Prices may be raised 
from this cause it is certain ; — that debtor and cre- 
ditor engagements stipulating for the payment on 
one side, and the receipt on the other, of fixed sums 
of money; — will be affected to the advantage of the 
party who has to pay, and the disadvantage of the 
party who has to receive. The 28 Millions per 
annum, for example, paid in this country us the in- 
terest of the Funded Debt, would become a less 
burden to the contributors of taxes, and of less 
value to the annuitants among whom the interest 
is distributed. 

But the same remark would apply to other 
similar cases only where the charge is fixed in per- 
petuity, and does not admit of periodical revision. 

Money lent on mortgage has yielded, since 1 853, 
a higher interest than for a long previous period ; 
and if the rate of interest continued to be high, the 
owners of capital, lent upon temporary securities, 
might find the revenue yielded by these securities 
increase more rapidly than the augmented expen- 
diture entailed by the liigher prices. If such 
Avere the case, the market price of any Three Per 
Cent, security, like Consols, would fall; and by 
means of that fall continual transpositions would 
take place betcewn Consols and other forms, of in- 
vestment. We know practically, that artificial cir* 
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cumstances generally maintain Consols, at a price 
relatively much higher than the current rate of 
interest in the open market would indicate ; and 
supposing the demand for capital to remain so 
active as to sustain the rate of interest, it is quite 
supposable that even those persons who hold Con- 
sols at a high price, might be able, in many cases, 
to change the form of their investment in such a 
manner, as to escape the penalty of being bound to 
no more than a three per cent, return under a high 
range of general prices. 

Investments in Land and Houses would fully par- 
ticipate in the general rise of Incomes — that is of the 
demand for more commodities and accommodation : 

— and the Public generally would find the national 
and local Taxes press less heavily ; — first, because a 
growing external trade would become every year a 
larger source of revenue ; and second, because, as 
in 1852-3, the cost of relieving destitute persons 
would be diminished by the active demand for 
labour. 

The yearly revenue or dividend yielded by invest- 
ments in Railways, Canals, Bridges, Docks, Piers, 
and other similar undertakings, in which a very 
considerable part of the original outlay of capital 
is represented by land, earthworks, or permanent 
erections, would depend upon several varying con- 
ditions. For example, a rise of Wages and Pi’ices 
would clearly augment the annual outlay for keep- 
ing in active work the Railway, or Canal, or Dock, 

— that is, would augment the annual cost of all 
those portions of the machinery requiring periodi- 
cal reproduction. But upon the great bulk of the 
capital originally expended, the annual Avear and 
tear would be comparatively trifling ; and hence 
it is quite possible that the increase of trafSc might 
not only counteract the increase of Avorking ex- 
penses, but materially enlarge the rate of dividend. 
In Banking Companies, and in Life Insurance Com- 
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panies, the rate of dividend would be chiefly go- 
verned by the prevalent rate of interest ; but. in 
all cases it must be borne in mind, that an Increase 
of Wages and Prices involves a proportionate aug- 
mentation in the amount of capital employed in 
the business of the country. If, for example, fat 
oxen rise in price from 30^. to 40?. each, a capital 
of 4000?. will at the higher price carry on no 
greater a trade than 3000?. at the lower. 

Such are a few of the speculations which con- 
cern the Future. 

But they are speculations to be regarded with a 
jealous scrutiny. They proceed so entirely upon 
suppositions and analogies; — and they deal with 
problems so full of intricacies and ramifications 
which no comprehensiveness of vision can foresee, 
and no refinements of language can render plain, — 
that it is the part of a truthful inquirer, even after 
he has striven with the most impartial care to 
separate that which is plausible, from that which 
is real, — to acknowledge that at best his success 
is but limited and doubtful. 

To pretend that by the application of any for- 
mula of principles, we can now construct a chart, 
which shall show us the order and momentum of 
the successive waves of influx and reflux, by means 
of which the New Gold will be gradually carried to 
the farthest boundaries of the commercial sphere, 
and impelled into all the crevices and indentations 
of the surface over which it sweeps ; — would be a 
pretension as appropriate to empiricism, as it would 
be alien to every attribute of science. 

It is sufficient for us to know, and see, that dur- 
ing the last Nine Years, a new order of influences 
has been set in motion as Beneficent as it is 
Mighty. 
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Section 15. 

Statement of Conclusions relative to the Order, Na- 
ture, and Extent of the Influx of the New Supplies 
of Gold. 

In reviewing the facts wliich have been collected, 
and the discussions which are contained in the pre- 
ceding Sections, and in the several divisions of the 
Appendix connected with them, the following may 
probably be regarded as among the most obvious 
and important of the Conclusions arising out of the 
investigation. 

(1.) That there is good reason to believe that 
the Total Stock of Gold existing in various forms 
in Europe and America in 1848 was 560 Millions 
sterling ; and of Silver, 800 Millions sterling ; and 
that the New Supplies of Gold, during the Nine 
Years 1848-56, from California and Australia, 
have amounted to 174 Millions sterling, or equal, 
at the close of 1856, to 27 per cent, on the average 
Total Stock of the Nine Years ; and, further, that 
these 174 Millions have been added to the previous 
quantity of Metallic Money in England, France, 
the United States, and elsewhere, and have in- 
creased the quantity of Metallic Money by about 
one-third\ 

(2.) That for the twelve years 1837-48, the 
Average Annual Production of Gold in Russia was 
about 2^ Millions sterling ; — that this produce of 
Gold in Russia appears to have attained its maxi- 
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mum (3|- Millions) in 1848, and has since gradually 
but progressively declined, until, in 1856, the total 
produce is considerably under 3 Millions ; — and, 
f^urther, that the production of Silv^ in Russia has 
been, and is at present, comparatively trifling. 

(3.) That the Average Annual Produce of Gold 
in all parts of the World (including Russia) had 
been, for some years prior to 1848, about 10 Millions 
sterling, or equal to about 2 per cent, per annum 
on the Total Stock of Gold (560 MiUions) then 
existing; — that in 1856 the Annual Production of 
Gold, in all parts of the World (including Russia), 
had risen to 38 Millions sterling, or equal to more 
than 5 per cent, per annum on the increased Total 
Stock of Gold (say, 870 Millions) at the close of 
1856. 

(4.) That the Average Annual Production of 
Silver in all parts of the World, had been, for some 
years prior to 1848, not quite 9 Millions sterling, 
or equal to 1 per cent, per annum on the Total 
Stock of Silver (800 Millions) then existing ; — that 
in 1856 the Annual Production of Silver, chiefly 
in consequence of plentiful and cheap supplies of 
Quicksilver, had. risen to 12 Millions sterling, or 
equal to 1| per cent, per annum on the Total Stock 
of Silver (say, 850 Millions) existing at the close of 
1856; — that, concurrently Avith this increase of 30 
per cent, on the annual production of Silver in the 
mining countries, it has happened that, since 1850, 
there have been, year by year, very considerable 
additions to the available yearly supplies of Silver, 
in consequence of the supercession of that metal in 
France and some other countries, as the predomi- 
nant kind of metallic money ; — and hence, that since 
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1848, the annual available supplies of Silver, as well 
as of Gold, have largely increased. 

(5.) That novel and momentous as have been the 
extensions in the supply of Gold since 1848, it is 
important not to lose sight of the fact, that be- 
tween 1800 and 1848, an addition was made to 
the Total Stock of Gold in Europe and America, 
equal, to per cent, on the Total Stock (354 Mil- 
lions) which existed in the year 1800 ; — that this 
large addition took place without affecting in any 
way that can be discoyered the relative value of 
Gold ; — and that during the same forty-eight years 
(1800-48) the increase (25 per cent.) in the Total 
Stock of Silver, was equal to scarcely more than 
half the per-centage increase in the Total Stock 
of Gold. 

( 6.) That as the general result of the separate 
inquiry relative to the Influx of the Precious 
Metals in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
it appears ; — first, that no Rise of Prices can be 
clearly discovered till the year 1570, or fifty years 
after the entry of the Spaniards into Mexico, and 
almost thirty years after the discovery of the 
Potosi Silver Mine; — second, that the ultimate 
Range of Prices, as the effect of the Influx, was 
not attained till the year 1640 ; — and third, that in 
1640, and subsequently, the Rise of Prices was 
equal to about 200 per cent., while the increase in 
the Total Stock of Gold and Silver was equal to at 
least 600 per cent. 

(7.) That as far as can be ascertained by a 
careful examination of the Course of Prices in this 
country as regards a considerable number of lead- 
ing Commodities, it does not appear that the 
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Prices prevailing in the early part of 1857, when 
compared with the Prices prevailing in 1851, 
justify the inference that, in any manifest and ap- 
preciable degree, the increase in the quantity of 
Metallic Money, by means of the New Gold, has 
raised the Prices of Commodities ; — in other words, 
in every instance of a variation of Price, a full 
explanation of the change is apparently afforded by 
circumstances affecting the Supply or the Demand. 

(8. > That during the last four years, 1853-6, the 
markets for a large and important class of Commo- 
dities — both articles of Food and articles of Raw 
Material — have been seriously deranged by the 
War, by the sudden return of Peace, and by the 
occurrence of deficient Crops in several parts of 
the World. 

(9). That the Wages of Labour in this Country, 
both Skilled and Unskilled, have increased during 
the last four or five years in the proportion of 
15 to 20 per cent, ovt-r the previous rates. 

(10.) That the first decided effects produced by 
the New Gold in this country were in 1851-3, in 
the form of large additions to the Total Metallic 
Reserve of the Bank of England ; — that by means 
of the magnitude of that Reserve, and the conse- 
quent reduction of the Rate of Discount by the 
Bank of England, a powerful influence was ex- 
erted in depressing the general Rate of Interest on 
all descriptions of Advances: — And that since 1853, 
an opposite state of things has prevailed ; first, in 
consequence of the extension of Trade and Enter- 
prise, partly excited in the first instance by the* 
low rates of interest ; second, by the necessity yf im- 
porting large quantities of Corn to supply domestic 
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deficiencies ; and third, by the foreign expenditure 
entailed by the War. 

(11.) That since 1852, the arrival month by 
month of large convoys of Treasure has been, on 
several occasions, the means of removing actual or 
apprehended financial pressure of the most formid- 
able character; and hence, that the effect of the 
Influx since 1852 has been to prevent any violent 
commercial Revulsion, and to moderate from time 
to time the operation of the High Rate of Interest 
arising from the ordinary relation between the sup- 
ply of capital on the one hand, and the demand for 
it on the other. 

(12.) That, as regards France, the effect of the 
demand for French productions in the Gk)ld Coun- 
tries, and in the Countries influenced by them, has 
been to create, during the last six or seven years, a 
mercantile balance in favour of France amounting 
to 80 or 90 Millions ; and that it has been, in a 
principal degree, by means of that large mercantile 
balance, and of the timely arrivals month by month 
of large amounts of Treasure, that the French 
Government has been able to prolong its financial 
experiments. 

(13.) That the whole process of the Distri- 
bution of the New Gold, in the first instance 
among the Labourers and Capitalists of the Gold 
Countries, — and in the second instance, among the 
Capitalists and Labourers of this and other coun- 
tries, — resolves itself into a Demand for more La- 
bour ; and through the Demand for more Labour 
into a gradual rise of all classes of Incomes. 

(14.) That the ultimate law which has deter- 
mined the apportionment of the 174 Millions of 
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New Gold among the Commercial Countries of the 
World, and the extent of the additions to Money 
Incomes in those several countries, — has been the 
relative capacity of each country for the production 
of Exportable Commodities ; suitable. In the first 
instance, for the Gold Countries, and suitable, in 
the second instance, for the general markets of the 
World. 

(15.) That tried by this test, it is manifest that 
hitherto the largest share of the New Gold, and of 
the benefits thence arising, have devolved upon the 
Capital and Labour of this country. 

(16.) That set in motion and sustained by the 
production year by year of large quantities of New 
Gold, there is at work a vast and increasing num* 
ber of Causes, all conducing to augment the Real 
Wealth and Resources of the World — all con- 
ducing to stimulate and foster Trade, Enterprise, 
Discovery, and Production — and therefore, all con- 
ducing with greater and greater force to neutralise 
by extensions of the surface to be covered, and by 
multiplying indefinitely the number and magnitude 
of the dealings to be carried on, the d priori ten- 
dency of an incri^ase of Metallic Money to raise 
Prices by mere force of enlarged volume. 

And, finally, that at the close of the first Nine 
Years, during which this great economic revolution 
has steadily rolled on, — but each year with a broader 
and deeper current, — the Results which stand forth 
in the most positive forms, and produce upon the 
mind the most distinct impressions ; — are Results 
which point to the creation of a wider and richer, 
field for the exercise of Labour and Skill, as the 
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earliest and most certain of the changes which will 
flow from the Influx of the New Gold. 

Already the boundaries within which Capital 
and Enterprise can be applied, with the assurance 
and the knowledge, alone compatible with durable 
success, have been extended over limits which ten 
or even five years ago would have been regarded 
as unattainable. 

There have come into play Influences of which it 
seems to be the special mission to contribute, by the 
aid of these great Discoveries, and by the aid of 
concurrent advances of Knowledge, to the removal 
or mitigation of many chronic evils against which 
successive generations have striven almost in vain. 

And on solid grounds of fact and reasoning, we are 
justified in concluding : — That during the last Nine 
Years there has been impressed upon every part of 
the social machinery depending on Economic Con- 
ditions, an impulse already manifest in a quickened 
rate of progress; — and still more manifest in acce- 
lerating (but with equal and steady steps) the suc- 
cess of every sound scheme for the advancement of 
Skill and Labour in all countries, — but pre-emi- 
nently for the advancement of Skill and Labour 
within that country which is our own. 


N. 
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Note relative to some of the Arrangements which have 

BEEN ADOPTED IN PREPARING AND PRINTING THE TABULAR 

Statements throughout these Volumes. 

Ah a ]»reliminary to the somewhat extensive series of Appendices 
into which it has been part of a deliberate plan to arrange the 
collateral and subsidiary topics connected with the general argument, 
it may be allowable^ perhaps, to refer to a few of the arrangements 
which have been adopted to ensure uniformity and accuracy through- 
out so large a number of Tabular Statements. 

I may say, in the first place, that from the earliest commencement 
of this Work, an eflTort has been made to adhere closely to two prin- 
ciples as regards Statistical Evidence, namely, First, — that no Tabular 
matter should be admitted which, according to the best opinion that 
could be formed, was not absolutely necessary to the purposes of the 
inquiry ; — in other words, that the Volumes should not be encum- 
bered in any degree with Statistics brought together for the mere 
sake of expressing or illustrating by figures questions purely col- 
lateral or ingenious : and. Second, that in every Tabular Statement 
the admission of which was necessary, constant efforts should be 
made to reduce the columns into the smallest compass, to exclude 
from them every superfluous detail, and to arrange them in that 
order which seemed to be most lucid and logical. 

It would be presumptuous to hope that in the course of so ex- 
tensive a subject a correct judgment has always been formed on the 
first of the points just named ; or, still less, that I have always 
been able to apply with the success that could be desired the con- 
ditions imposed by the second of the principles laid down. 

Still, it will probably appear, on careful examination, that the 
Statistics in these Volumes have not been admitted without 
discrimination ; and, also, that they have been digested throughout 
into a form and order more or less concise and consistent. It, has 
been, and is too much, the habit to employ statistical data in tlie 
crudest and most inconvenient forms ; to consider the mere« process 
of copying sufficient ; and to pay no regard to the convenience of 
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the reader in his use of the volume into which the ihgures are thus 
roughly incorporated. Henee it is that we find so many cases in 
which Tables are presented in shapes needlessly complex, or in figures 
scarcely legible ; and hence it also happens, that in but few instances 
is any attempt made to assist the reader in referring at once to that 
particular line or column of the statistical statement upon which the 
illustration or the argument intended, really depends. These faults 
of carelessness have sometimes brought upon statistics an amount of 
disregard and opprobrium which does not in any degree belong to 
them. 

It has been sought, in these Volumes, to set an example, in some 
form, however imperfect, of a mode in which Statistical Evidence 
may be fairly and effectively employed for the furtherance of a branch 
of inquiry which, if not conducted according to a statistical method, 
cannot be successfully conducted at all. The true analogy to be borne 
conKtantly in mind in the employment of Tabular Statements seems 
to be clearly the analogy of an Algebraical Equation. The degree of 
success in constructing an Equation is precisely proportionate to the 
success with which all superfluous symbols are excluded, and with 
whi«‘h the number of symbols inevitably retained are marshalled 
info a faultless logical order: and it is by the guidance of this 
analogy that it has been sought to reduce and to remodel whatever 
statistical matter has been collected for the purposes of these Volumes. 
In a great number of cases, the Tables appearing in the following 
Appendices have only acquired their present form after many efforts 
of re-construction, each modification being directed to get rid of some 
element which seemed to be superfluous in the modification pre- 
ceding it. 

I have resorted extensively, and on system, to the exclusion oi the 
three, four, or even five figures at the unit end of large amounts ; 
by that means relieving the eye and the mind from the presence 
of a mass of symbols really immaterial to the actual purpose and 
design of tlie Tables. It seems to me that there is a broad line of 
demarcation between the employment of figures for the purposes of 
general reasoning, and the employment of figures for the adjustment 
of some balance of account. In the latter case the fractions cannot 
be sufficiently small: in the former case the fractions cannot be 
removed to too great a distance. 

By means of this extrusion of useless symbols ; — by dividing every 
collection of figures into groups by apportioning into a succession 
of short Tables, details which 1 have obtained perhaps from a single 
large Table ; — by introducing the old long-tail type for the expres- 
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sion of special results ; — ^by excluding all fornos of Tabular construc- 
tion pot compatible with insertion within the perpendicular limits of 
the page ; — by means of Summaries of most of the larger Tables ; — 
and by means of connecting Comments either in the form of text, or 
of explanatory notes, — it is believed that the reader will find the task 
of perusal materially facilitated. 

Without the aid of devices of the nature I have suggested, it 
would have been Impossible to have presented, even in the form of 
three large volumes, the amount of evidence contained in the pre- 
sent two. 

In the midst of so many figures it is scarcely permissible to hope 
that in all cases errors of copying or errors of printing have been 
escaped. But considerable precautions have been exercised through- 
out agiinst casualties of that nature. The Tables themselves were, 
in the first instance, carefully prepared in MS.; and the proof-sheets 
have been examined twice by Mr. Wright, one of the most careful 
and skilful Readers*' in the office of Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., 
the printers. 

The Appendices beginning with page 331. of the Sixth Volume 
were placed in the printer's hands contemporaneously with the earlier 
portions of the Text, and for the sufficient reason, that unless the 
printing of the Appendix had been kept in advance of the printing 
of the Text it would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to 
insert the numerous references in the one to special pages in the 
other. This arrangement will explain the non-occurrence of any 
actual pages between page 240. and page 331. of this Sixth Volume. 

The only Appendix to which it has been necessary to provide a 
supplemental note is Appendix xi., relating to Bills of Exchange ; 
and at page 873. se^: will be found a Note, to which the reader 
will be good enough to refer for the correction of an accidental error 
occuring at page 588. seq. 

Two coloured Maps of the Gold Regions of California and Aus- 
tralia are introduced in the appropriate parts of the Appendix ; 
namely, the Map of California in front of page 757 ; and the Ma]) 
of Australia in front of page 78 L 

It will be observed, that in nearly every case where the statistics 
have related to foreign measures of money or quantity, the original 
Tables have been reduced into the corresponding equivalents, 

in order that the notation of the whole of the Tables might test on 
the same basis, and thereby admit of a ready comparison of one result 
with another. 

A further point to which T would refer, is the division of the several 
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sections into Paragraphs as short as possible ; and the introduction into 
each paragraph of Capital Letters at the commencement of the leading 
words. It will hardly have escaped the attention of any careful 
student, that the employment of paragraphs of considerable length 
is a serious hinderaiice in the perusal of almost any book, but espe- 
cially in the perusal of books treating of abstract and intricate ques- 
tions. The employment of Capitals, also, is far too much neglected 
as a means of assisting the mind through the agency of the eye, in 
fixing at once upon *he leading purpose of each statement. In the 
early part of last Century, the rule was to distinguish each substan- 
tive by te capital ; but that rule was as great an error in the one 
direction, as the almost total exclusion of capitals is at present an 
error in the opposite direction. 

It would have been desirable that, under the circumstances of the 
Joint Authorship of these Volumes, the plural we,” instead of the 
singular pronoun “ I,'* should have been employed throughout ; but 
following the plan of the earlier volumes of the History j the singular 
pronc'un was adopted until it was too late to make any change. 

As an immediately practical result of the attempt now made to 
improve and simplify the manner of presenting Statistical Evidence, 1 
would suggest that experiments should be tried — cautiously and 
prudently of course — with the view of ascertaining how far the 
plan of omitting the three or four Unit Figures may be adopted 
with advantage in the Printing of a large class of the Statistical 
Papers issued by Parliament and the Public Departments. I say a 
large class, for 1 am perfectly aware that in some cases the abbre- 
viation would be wholly inadmissible. 

At present a considerable, proportion of these Papers is rendered 
cumbrous in form, slow and expensive in preparation, and ineffi- 
cient for purposes of ready and practical use, in consequence of the 
introduction of masses of figures wholly useless as regards any 
general object. 

This suggestion is not made hastily or without some adequate 
investigation ; and I am strongly of opinion that as a practical mea- 
sure it would be possible, by the appliance of improved methods of 
detail, to accelerate, probably by one third, the publication of a con- 
siderable proportion of the periodical and other lleturns; to reduce 
the cost in a very considerable degree ; and, as regards the real and 
ultimate object for Which the information is provided at the Na- 
tional Expense, to render it far more intelligible and effective than 
it is at present. 

N. 
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The Petition of the Merchants of London, in 1820, in 
FAVOUR op Free Trade; with a Statement op some 
Circumstances connected with its Origin and Pre- 
sentation. 

The doctrine of Free Trade was first systematically promul- 
gated in the latter half of last century by the sect or school of 
Economistes, which was founded in France by Dr. Quesnay.* 
There had indeed been publications by writers of earlier 
date, both abroad and in this country, exhibiting glimpses of 
the principle of Freedom of Trade, but without any distinct 
view to the systematic application of it to the purpose of Com- 
mercial Legislation. It was reserved to the school of Econo- 
mistes, to inculcate, as a rule of conduct for the State, that 
there should be allowed, in the fullest sense, “ liberted’ecliange,” 
“libertc du commerce,” and “la pleine liberte de la concur- 
rence.” And Turgot, who held the office of Comptroller of the 
Finances in France in 1774 and 1775, being a disciple and 
follower of the tenets of Dr. Quesnay, proposed several rt forrns 
in file spirit of those tenets, especially as regarded the Trade 
in Corn : but he met with insurmountable opposition to his 
endeavours to carry them into effect, and was dismissed after a 
tenure of only two or three years of his high office. 

In this country Dr. Adam Smith, whose great work, “ The 

* The very remarkable tract published in 1701, by an 'anony- 
mous author, under the title of “ Considerations on the East India 
Trade,” is among the earliest, as it is among the most profound, of 
the writings in which, prior to the days of Quesnay, arguments of a 
decidedly Free Trade tendency were maintained on scientific grounds. 
This tract, and some others of similar character, Were privately re- 
printed in 1856 by the Political Economy Club, Mr. McCulloch dis- 
charging with alacrity and zeal the duties of Editor ; the trjttts thus 
reprinted being mainly supplied out of his own collection. 
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Wealth of Nations,” was published in 1776, is undoubtedly to 
be considered as the founder of the doctrine of Free Trade on 
systematic and scientific grounds, and as having placed the 
practical application of that doctrine to commercial legislation 
in the clearest point of view. 

But the doctrines and principles of Free Trade, as expounded 
by Dr* Adam Smith, and adopted and illustrated by the most 
eminent writers on Political Economy since his time, although 
extensively recognised and occasionally referred to in contro- 
versial tracts relating to the Corn Trade and other branches of 
trade which were subject to protective restrictions, had not, 
until the year 1820, been distinctly brought under the notice 
of Parliament and the Public with a view to the general adop- 
tion of them as the basis of all future legislation on the com- 
merce of the country. 

On the 8th May, 1820, the following Petition from the Mer- 
chanfs of London was presented to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Alexander Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton. 


‘‘ To the Honourable the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Humble Petition of the undersigned Merchants of the 
City of London, — Showeth, 

“That Foreign Commerce is eminently conducive to the 
wealth and prosperity of a country, by enabling it to Import 
the Commodities, for the production of which the soil, climate, 
capital, and industry of other countries are best calculated; 
and to Export, in payment, those articles for which its own 
situation is better adapted. 

“ That Freedom from Restraint is calculated to give the 
utmost extension to Foreign Trade, and the best direction to the 
Capital and Industry of the country. 

“ That the maxim of buying in the Cheapest Market, and 
selling in the Dearest, which regulates every merchant in his 
individual dealings, is strictly applicable as the best rule for the 
trade of the whole Nation. 

“ That a policy founded on these principles would render the 
Commerce of the World an interchange of mutual advantages, 
and diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoyments among the 
inhabitants of each State. 
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That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of this has 
been, and is, more or less adopted and acted upon by the 
government of this and of every other country, each trying to 
exclude the productions of other countries, with the specious 
and well-meant design of encouraging its own productions; 
thus inflicting on the bulk of its subjects, who are Consumers, 
the necessity of its submitting to privations in the quantity or 
quality of commodities, and thus rendering what ought to be 
the source of mutual benefit and of harmony among States, a 
constantly recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. 

“ That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the Protective 
or Restrictive System, may be traced to the erroneous suppo- 
sition that every importation of foreign commodities occasions 
a diminution or discouragement of our own productions to the 
same extent : whereas it may be clearly shown, that although 
the particular description of production which could not stand 
against unrestrained foreign competition would be discouraged, 
yet as no Importation could be continued for any length of 
time without a corresponding Exportation, direct or indirect, 
there would be an encouragement, for the purpose of that ex- 
portation, of some other production to which our situation 
might be better suited ; thus affording at least an equal, and 
probably a greater, and certainly a more beneficial, employment 
to our own Capital and Labour. 

“ That of the numerous Protective and Prohibitory Duties of 
our commercial code, it may be proved, that while all operate 
as a very heavy tax on the community at large, very few are of 
any ultimate benefit to the classes in w:hose favour they were 
originally instituted; and none to the extent of the loss occa- 
sioned by them to other classes. 

“ That, among the other evils of the Restrictive or Protective 
System, not the least is, that the Artificial Protection of one 
branch of industry, or source of production, against foreign 
competition, is set up as a ground of claim by other branches 
for similar protection ; so that, if the reasoning upon which 
these restrictive or prohibitory regulations are founded were 
followed out consistently, it would not stop short of excluding 
us from all foreign commerce whatsoever. And the same train 
of argument, which, with corresponding prohibitions and pro- 
tective duties, should exclude us from Foreign Trade, might be 
brought forward to justify the re-enactment of restrictions 
upon the interchange of productions (unconnected with public 
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revenue) among the kingdoms composing the Union, or among 
the counties of the same Kiugdonv 

“That an investigation oi the effects of theEestrictive System, 
at this time, is peculiarly called for, as it may, in the opinion of 
Your Petitioners, lead to a strong presumption that the distress 
which npw so generally prevails is considerably aggravated by 
that system, and that some relief may be obtained by the earliest 
practicable removal of such of the restraints as may be shown 
to be most injurious to the capital and industry of the commu- 
nity, and to be attended with no compensating benefit to the 
public revenue, 

“ That a Declaration against the Anti-Commercial principles 
of our Restrictive System is of the more importance at the pre- 
sent juncture, inasmuch as, in several instances of recent occur- 
rence, the Merchants and Manufacturers in Foreign States have 
assailed their respective governments with applications for 
further protective or prohibitory duties and regulations, urging 
the rxample and authority of this country, against which they 
are almosi exclusively directed, as a sanction for the policy of 
such measures. And certainly, if the reasoning upon which 
our restrictions have been defended is worth anything, it will 
apply in behalf of the regulations of foreign states against us. 
They insist upon our superiority in capital and machinery ; as 
we do upon their comparative exemption from taxation ; and 
with equal foundation. 

“ That nothing would more tend to counteract the commercial 
hostility of foreign states than the adoption of a more Enlight- 
ened and more Conciliatory policy on the part of this country. 

“ That although, as a matter of mere Diplomacy, it may some- 
times answer to holdout the removal of particular prohibitions, 
or high duties, as depending upon corresponding concessions by 
other States in our favour, it does not follow that we should 
maintain our restrictions, in cases where the desired concessions 
on their part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions would not 
be the less prejudicial to our own capital and industry, because 
other Governments persisted in preserving impolitic regula- 
tions. 

“ That, upon the whole, the most Liberal would prove to be 
the most Politic course on such occasions. 

“ That, independent of the direct benefit to be derived by this 
country on every occasion of such concession or relaxation, a 
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great incidental object would be gained by the recognition of a 
sound principle or standard, to which all subsequent arrange- 
ments might be referred, and by the salutary influence which 
a promulgation of such just views by the Legislature, and by 
the nation at. large, could not fail to have on the policy of other 
States. 

Tfiat in thus declaring, as Your Petitioners do, their convic- 
tion of the Impolicy and Injustice of the Restrictive System, 
and in desiring every practicable relaxation of it, they have in 
view only such parts of it as are not connected, or are only 
subordinately so, with the Public Revenue. As long as the 
necessity for the present amount of Revenue subsists, Your Pe- 
titioners cannot expect so important a branch of it as the 
Customs to be given up, nor to be materially diminished, unless 
some substitute less objectionable, be suggested. But it is against 
every Restrictive Regulation of Trade, not essential to the 
Revenue — against all duties merely Protective from Foreign 
Competition — and against the excess of such duties as are 
partly for the purpose of revenue, and partly for that of pro- 
tection — that the prayer of the present Petition is respectfully 
submitted to the wisdom of Parliament. 

“ Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray that your Honour- 
able House will be pleased to take the subject into consideration, 
and to adopt such measures as may be calculated to give Greater 
Freedom to Foreign Commerce, and thereby to increase the 
resources of the State.” * 


As this Petition was wholly drawn up by me, and as all the 
details of management relating to it devolved upon me, I avail 
myself of this occasion to give a brief account of the circum- 

* There is some abruptness in the closing prayer of the Petition. 
This is accounted for by the circumstance, that in the original 
draught a Committee of Inquiry into the Laws which obstructed 
the extension of the Foreign Trade, and the constjqujn^^ development 
of the Industry of the Country, had been prayed for. And wnen, for 
the reasons which are stated in this Appendix, that part of the 
prayer had been abandoned, the alteration was made in some degree 
of hurry, which will explain the ivant of fulness in the .Sentence 
from which that part was expunged. 
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stances in which it originated, and of the steps which were 
taken preparatory to its presentation. 

There was a small number of my friends and acquaintance 
who, with myself, were strongly opposed to the policy which 
sought, by restrictions on the importation of Corn and other 
articles of Pood, to perpetuate in Peace, as far as legislation 
could do so, the scarcity and high prices which prevailed during 
the War. And there arose among tliese persons a strong desire, 
not only for the reversal of that policy, but for the practical 
application of the principles of Perfect Freedom of Trade, as 
far as might be consistent with the maintenance of the revenue, 
to the whole of our commercial system, which was encumbered, 
and disfigured, and shackled by innumerable, vexatious, ob- 
structive, and impolitic restrictions that had come down to us 
from periods long antecedent to the War. 

With this object in view, it was proposed to have a meeting, 
for tiie purpose of considering the expediency of instituting a 
committee which should take measures for the dissemination of 
correct opinions on the subject, as a preparatory step towards 
endeavouring to obtain a practical application of them to the 
commercial legislation of the country. 

The meeting took place in the unpretending form of a small 
dinner party, of which I was one, on the 31st January, 1820. 

In the course of the discussion for which we had met, it 
soon appeared, that there were three or four of our number 
(ten in all) whose notions on the several questions of principle 
and policy that arose were most crude and confused. Ex- 
emptions from the application of the principle of free trade 
were claimed, first for one article, then for another ; and, as 
is usual on such occasions, so tenacious of their opinions were 
the parties who urged these claims, that no progress was made 
in converting them to sounder views, when the lime had arrived 
for the party to break up, without any agreement having been 
come to as to any further proceeding. 

As we were on the point of separating, I took occasion to 
observe upon the small apparent chance of any good purpose 
being answered by the attempt to form a committee of the 
persons then assembled for the purpose proposed : seeing that, 
out of the small number who had been invited to that meeting on 
the assumption tlfat tliey were Free Traders, so large a propor- 
tion had shown, in the course of our discussion, so little acquaint- 
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ance with the grounds on which the principles of free trade 
were founded, that they required to be themselves indoctrinated 
in those principles, instead of being qualified to teach them 
to others; and I suggested, that the more simple and more 
effectual mode of proceeding would be, to have a Paper drawn 
up, setting forth the opinions in which we, the majority of 
that small meeting, were agreed ; and that this declaration of 
opinions might be embodied in a Petition to Parliament, to be 
signed by such of the Merchants of London as concurred in 
the opinions so expressed. 

This suggestion was approved of, and I was asked to under- 
take the drawing up of such a Petition. As no one else seemed 
inclined to undertake it, I consented. 

When I had written the draft, I submitted it for perusal to 
each of the parties who, with me, had formed the majority at 
the meeting alluded to ; and I received their approval without 
the suggestion of one word of alteration or correction. But as to 
further proceeding in the matter, none of them took any part 
with me except my lamented friend the late Mr. S. C. Holland 
(a partner in the firm of Baring Brothers, & Co., and father of 
the present member for Evesham), at whose house the meeting 
alluded to had been held, and who assisted me in some of the 
details of arrangement, and divided with me the expense, of 
wliich, however, the entire amount was very trifling. With 
this exception, the whole of the management rested with 
me ; and I was, with the Draft of Petition on my hands, not 
a little at a loss what to do with it. From my experience 
among the merchants of London, I was quite convinced that 
they understood little, and cared less, about the doctrines and 
principles of Political Economy, an epitome of which was 
contained in the Petition ; and that from their general un- 
willingness to sign petitions, as to matters in which their indi- 
vidual interests or political feelings were not very obviously 
and immediately concerned, it was highly improbable that such 
a number of signatures of persons of commercial eminence 
could be obtained as would be requisite to bring the prayer of 
the Petition with sufficient weight under the notice of the 
Government, of Parliament, and the public. 

In this difficulty, a course occurred to me which eventually 
answered the purpose. 

This was, to endeavour to obtain the assistance* and cu- 
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operation of the late Mr. Samuel Thornton. This gentleman 
was a person who enjoyed great commercial eminence, and a 
high social position ; he had been Governor of the Bank of 
England, and was still in the direction of that establishment, 
and the senior member of the Court; he had sat in several 
parliaments, his last seat having been for the County of Surrey. 
He was, moreover, Governor of the Russia Company ; and it 
was on the ground of his filling that office that I, as one of the 
Court of Assistants of that Company, considered myself justi- 
fie<^ in applying to him with a request for his co-operation. 

I accordingly waited upon him with a draft of the Petition, 
and represented to him how much the Russia trade would be 
benefited by a relaxation, which it was the object of the peti- 
tioners to obtain, of the system of prohibitions and prohibitory 
and protective duties then existing, instancing especially the 
Linen and the Timber trade. I trusted, therefore, that he might 
see reason to give his aid in furtherance of the objects of the 
Petition; and I then pointed out the mode in which, as it 
app(‘ared to me, it was in his power to promote the views of 
the petitioners with considerable effect. He was, I knew, on 
intimate terms of private friendship with Mr. Vansittart *, who 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and I suggested how 
desirable it was to endeavour to learn, through Mr. Vansittart, 
how far the Government would be disposed to view favourably 
the presentation of such a Petition to Parliament, because I 
was very apprehensive, that without the implied countenance 
from Government, there was very little chance of any good 
being effected by the movement. 

Mr. Thornton, after reading the Draft of the Petition, and 
expressing in general terms his concurrence in the tenour of it, 
obligingly consented to take an early opportunity of placing it 
in the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A few days 
afterwards I received a message from Mr. Thornton, desiring 
to see me at the Bank ; and the purport of his communication 
to me there was, after returning me the Draft Petition, that 
Mr. Vansittart had shown the paper to Lord Liverpool, and 
that they (Lord Liverpool and himself) thought well of it, and 
were favourable to its being proceeded with. 

Upon receiving this communication, which appeared to be 


* Afterwards Lord Bexley. 
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somewLat encouraging, I had the Petition engrossed ; and then 
presented it to Mr. Thornton, with a request for his signature, 
attaching as 1 did great importance to having his name at the 
head of the list of subscribers. But he declined to give it, as* 
signing some reason, the sufficiency of which I did not fully 
enter into, but which I felt that I had no right to question ; for 
it did not at all follow that, because he had been induced, at my 
solicitation, to take the trouble of submitting the draft to the 
notice of a member of the Government, he should, therefore, be 
suppoFed to approve of and adopt the principles which were set 
forth in it, and to commit himself to that ezteht by affixing 
his signature. Therefore, although disappointed, I, of course, 
acquiesced in the objection, and proceeded to apply to other 
directors in the Bank parlour for signatures ; but did not suc- 
ceed in prevailing on more than three of them to sign ; and 
this they did in such a manner as was calculated rather to deter 
than to invite other subscribers; I was so discouraged by the 
failure of this attempt, that 1 was on the point of abandoning 
all further proceeding in the matter, when, after the lapse of 
two or three days, Mr. Thornton intimated to me that, upon 
further consideration, he was willing to sign the Petition. This, 
accordingly, he did ; and when I again presented it at the Bankj 
with his signature, more than half of the Court of Directors 
immediately signed it. Their readiness to do now what they 
had just before declined doing may be thus explained. 

A great majority of the higher class of merchants were at 
that time, and had been from the days of Mr. Pitt, on the 
Tory side of politics, and were strongly attached to the Liver- 
pool administration. Independently, therefore, of the general 
reluctance, which I have noticed on the part of merchants, 
to sign petitions which did not purport to have an immediate 
and specific object in view, they were likely to be further de- 
terred in this case, by a doubt whether, in the prayer for a 
reform of commercial legislation, there might not lurk a leaven 
of the democratic principle of political reform, and of views 
opposed to those of the Government. Now, the signature of 
Mr. Thornton was a guarantee against anytliing in the Petition 
being considered as inconsistent with Tory principles ; and it 
moreover afforded the presumption, from bis known attachment 
to the Government, and his personal intimacy with some of 
the mj^n^bers of it, that the prayer for a revision and relaxation 
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of our commercial system was viewed favourably by the ad- 
ministratioD. 

When a show of names of such mercantile eminence was 
exhibited at the head of the lists, a sufficient number of sig- 
natures readily followed. 

As a preliminary step to the presentation of the Petition to 
the House of Commons, it was considered desirable by the prin- 
cipal subscribers, whom I consulted, that an interview should 
be solicited for a deputation, from the Petitioners, with the 
Head of the Government. This was done. The interview was 
granted, and took place on the 15th April, 1820. The depu- 
tation was a very small one, consisting of not more, including 
myself, than eight or, at the utmost, ten persons. 

W e were received, at Fife House, by Lord Liverpool, with 
whom were present the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Yaasittart), and the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Bobinson, now Earl of Ripon), and, if I recollect rightly, but 
am not quite sure, Mr. Herries. Mr. Thornton, as head of the 
deputation, placed in the hands of Lord Liverpool a printed 
copy of the Petition, with a ^ew words expressive of a wish, on 
the part of the Petitioners, that the principles set forth by 
them should, as far as circumstances would permit, be prac- 
tically applied as the basis of the Commercial System of the 
country ; at the same time disclaiming any expectation or 
desire for such great or sudden alterations as should have the 
effect of seriously disturbing important existing interests. 

Lord Liverpool read the Petition aloud, sentence by sentence, 
very distinctly, and then addressed himself to the deputation in, 
as nearly as I can recollect, these words 

** Gentlemen, — There is not a principle, not a sentiment, in 
“ the Paper that f have now read, in which I do not entirely 
and most cordially concur ; and if 1 had to legislate for tliis 
‘‘ country de novo, or for a country like the United States of 
America, having little or no public debt, these are the prin- 
ciples upon which I would act. But in this country, which ^ 
** is burthened with so heavy a Debt ; in which so many vested 
interests have grown up, and are so connected and compli- 
** cated with the existing commercial system, the case is very 
different ; and the question of any change in that system 
ought not to be approached but with the utmost caution. I 
cannot, therefore, on the part of Government, hold out the 
“ prospect of any great or immediate alteration/’ 
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He then added, that he perceived that we prayed for a Corn- 
mjiUee of Inquiry ; but that to this he was not yet prepared to 
consent; and he seemed inclined to dissuade us from pressing for 
it. Upon the whole, he expressed himself as seeing no objection 
to the presentation of the Petition to Parliament ; and we con- 
sidered that the interview had terminated as satisfactorily as 
we could reasonably have expected. A great point had been 
gained, in eliciting, as we had. done, from the head of the Go- 
vernment, an explicit and unequivocal expression of opinion in 
favour of the doctrines and principles of Free Trade. 

Having succeeded thus far, the next step to be taken was, 
to have the Petition presented to Parliament ; and 1 proposed 
to the principal subscribers to the Petition, that Mr. Alexander 
Baring (afterwards Lord Ashburton) should be requested to 
take charge of it in the House of Commons, and Lord Lans- 
downe in the House of Lords 

In no stage of the preliminary steps towards the presenta- 
tion of the Petition was there any public meeting, nor indeed 
any meeting at all of the subscribers. When I say that I con- 
sulted the principal subscribers as to some of the preliminary 
steps, it was only separately in the way of conversation with 
the individuals. 

To its being presented in the House of Commons by Mr, 
Baring a ready consent was given, as it was considered that 
his being at the head of the greatest commercial establishment 
in the kingdom rendered him the proper channel for the pur- 
pose. But such was at that time the spirit of party feeling, 
and the prevalence of Toryism among the principal merchants 
of London, that Lord Lansdowne was objected to, on the simple 
ground of his being a Whig peer. As, however, I had already 
shown the Draft of the Petition to Lord Lansdowne, wdth an 
intimation that I would propose its being committed to his 
charge for presentation in the House of Lords, I declined being 
a party to its being placed in the hands of any other Peer. 
The consequence was, that it was not presented at all to the 
House of Lords ; and Lord Lansdowne made a motion in the 
House of Lords, on the 26th May, 1820, without reference to 
the Petition. 

When I called on Mr. Baring, with a verbal communi- 
cation of the request of the principal subscribers to yhe Pe- 
tition, that he would take charge of it, he readily consented, 
but strongly urged the omission of the concluding prayer for 
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a Committee. Indeed^ if I recollect rightlj, he positively 
declined to support that part of the Petition, because, he 
said, if upon his motion a Committee were granted, he should 
be expected to be the chairman of it, and that was a duty 
which he. 'Would, on no consideration, undertake. It would 
require more time and labour than he could afford to devote 
to it. In consequence of his objection on this ground, as well 
as for other more general reasons, I agreed to omit the prayer 
for a Committee, and this the more readily, because the omis- 
sion would be conformable to the recommendation of Lord 
Liverpool. Mr. Baring presented the Petition on the 8th of 
May, 1 820 ; and in the earlier sections of the Fourth Part of 
these two volumes I have given an outline of the measures 
which grew out of the debate on that occasion. I may say here, 
however, that a few days after the 8th May, the day on which 
the Petition was presented, Mr. Baring desired to see me, for the 
purpose of telling me that, on the previous evening, in the 
House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh had taken him aside, and 
intimated to him, that, on further consideration, the Govern- 
ment would consent to the appointment of a Committee ; and 
Mr, Baring moved for a Committee accordingly, the motion 
being then agreed to as a matter of course. 

Petitions similar in tenour to that presented by Mr. Baring, 
were presented to the House of Commons, from Glasgow on 
the 16th May, and from Manchester * ** on the 19th May, 1820 ; 
but in the preparation of these Petitions I had not any share. 

It will be clear, I think, from the narrative I have now given, 
that whatever effect or success might attend the Merchants* 
Petition of 1820, was due principally to the favour with which 
its doctrines were regarded by Lord Liverpool and a portion of 
his Cabinet. There was nothing connected with the preparation 
or presentation of the Petition which could be construed into 
pressure on the Government ; - and the simple truth is, that the 
Government were, at that time, far more sincere, and resolute 
Free Traders than the Merchants of London. 

* The present Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, who had then 
recently come of age, and entered Parliament for Stockbridge, spoke 
in favour of the Petition from Manchester. He said, He hoped 

** that the liberal and enlightened views of the Petitioners on the sub- 

ject of our Commercial Policy would be acted upon. Whenever 
.'tny such measure should be brought forward, he would give it 

every support in his power." 
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My purpose in stating the circumstances under which the 
Petition had its origin, and of the steps taken preparatory to 
its presentation, is, independently of commemorating my own 
part in them, to do the justice which is due to Lord Liverpool’s 
Administration for the manner in which they availed themselves 
of the Petition, and of the favour with which it was received 
in the House of Commons, to make an immediate beginning of 
a practical application of its principles. It was quite clear, from 
their conduct on that occasion, that they were in advance, not 
only of the public generally, but of the mercantile community, 
and that they were anxious for such an opportunity as was thus 
offered for making a commencement of reform of our prohibi- 
tory and protectionist system. And I am the more induced to do 
this justice to Lord Liverpool’s Government for the part they 
had in the earlier stages of commercial reform, because it has 
been the fashion to consider Sir Robert Peel’s financial mea- 
sures in 1842, soon after his advent to power, as Iiaving consti- 
tuted the (Ta from which any important improvement in our 
commercial system is to be dated. I have no wish to detract 
from the fame which justly attaches to that eminent statesman 
for the part he took in the overthrow of the Protective System 
by the Repeal of the Corn Laws, at the expense of his party 
and his power. But until his advent to power in 1841 there is 
no trace of any fiscal improvements proposed by him. On the 
contrary, he offered a factious opposition to a measure brought 
forward by Lord Althorp in March, 1831, for a reduction of 
the duty on Foreign Timber, and was the means of defeating 
the measure.* 

There cannot, I imagine, be any reasonable doubt, upon a 
review of the circumstances here stated, but that this Petition 
may be considered as having been the originating impulse to 
the movement which, by progressive steps, has led to the final 
establishment of the principles therein enunciated, as the rule 
of conduct to be followed in the commercial legislation of- this 
country. 

It may be true that a movement in the same direction, lead- 

* Lord Althorp’s proposal was to reduce the duty on Baltic 
timber from 49«. to 40^. per load, by three abatements of duty, to ’ 
take place on 1st Jan. 1832, *S3, 34*. On 18th March, 18.'il, the* 
plan was rejected by 236 against 19^; Sir Robert Peel strenuously 
aiding the opposition. 
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ing to the same results as those we are now witnessing, would 
eventually have taken place, had no such petition been pre* 
aented. At the same time it may be fairly claimed for it, that 
it communicated the first impulse to the Government, to the 
Parliament, and to the Public, towards a systematic revision of 
the whole of our Commercial Legislation, and consequently, that 
but for the presentation of that Petition, the movement would 
not have taken place so soon, nor assuredly at that precise time. 
This view of the infiuence which the enunciation of the prin- 
ciples thus set forth exercised in originating the movement, and 
of its consequently constituting an »ra in the history of the 
Commerce of this country, is borne out by the subsequent oc- 
casional references to it, and quotations from it, when altera- 
tions in the Protective System, in the earlier years of the 
progress of that movement, were under consideration. 
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AN INQUIRY 

COVCERNINQ 

f 1.) Tns Evidence available for ascertaining the Range 
OP Pricks in England and France, prior to tue In- 
flux OP THE PrECIOOS MeTALS FROM AMERICA IN THE 

Sixteenth Century; — 

AND 

(2.) The Evidence available for ascertaining the Pro- 
gress AND Magnitude of that Influx, prom 1492 to 
1830 ; AND the Nature of the Channels and Processes 

BY which it has BEEN ABSORBED; — 

WITH 

(3.) The Introduction of a Tabular Statement, reduced to 
an Uniform Standard of Money and Measures, of the 
Series of Prices of Wheat in England and France, for 
the period from the Year 1400 to the present TimCy as collected 
by Sir Fred. Eden, Marquis Garniery Du Pres de St, Maur^ 
and the French Statistical Commissiony and as preserved in 
the Eton and Oxford Registers. 


I. — Introduction. — Outline of the Inquiry y and of the Method 
of Procedure. 

In the extensive Tables attached to this Appendix, I have 
endeavoured to reduce, at least to some extent, into systematic 
and convenient order, the authentic evidence available to us for 
judging of the Prices of Wheat, in this country and in France, 
from the commencement of the Fifteenth Century (say from the 
year 1401) to the Present Time. 
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It is not surprising, perhaps, that hitherto but few attempts 
have been made to accomplish the same, or a similar object ; 
for it must be confessed that, involving, as the inquiry does, 
dry and tedious processes of comparison between fluctuating 
and conflicting systems of measure and currency ; and offering, 
as regards a considerable portion of the period to be embraced, 
at the best, but unsatisfactory results ; the temptation to ex- 
pend time and labour on the enterprise is not-of the strongest 
kind. 

It seems to me, however, that treating specifically of Prices 
at a juncture when all who interest themselves in economical 
inquiries are anxiously observing the effect produced by the 
New Supplies of Gold on the value in money of Commodities and 
of Labour, it was incumbent upon me not to omit any means in 
my power of throwing light on the Present, by exhibiting, as 
faithfully and lucidly as I was able, the testimony afforded by 
the ivents of the Past. 

Hence it is that I have been led into the I’esearches, the re- 
sult of which I embody in this Appendix. 

In all, or nearly all, the attempts which have been made to 
estimate the changes in the Price of Corn (or, more accurately, 
in the Price of Wheat, as the best and fairest exponent of the 
staple article of food) during the last three or four hundred 
years, and particularly during the sixteenth and seventeelh 
centuries, it has been the misfortune of the inquirer to place 
before him only one series of facts ; and to found his conclusions 
on the inferences which that single series appeared to justify. 
For example, the series of annual prices furnished by the Eton 
Tables, from the year 1595, have been generally adopted ns the 
standard of reference in this country. In France the Prices 
commencing in 1596, compiled in 1746 by Du Pres de St. Maur, 
from the registers of the small town of Rosoy en Brie, pre- 
served in tlie archives of the Chapter of Notre Dame, who were 
Seigneurs of Rosoy, have been generally employed as the 
standard of reference. And theories have been built up and 
pulled down, in obedience to the supposed evidence of those 
isolated lines of recorded observations. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that the first thing to be done 
was to reduce, to a Common Measure of Quantity and Money, 
the independent but authentic Series of Prices existing in this 
country and in France ; and having arrived at an Uniform Ex- 
pression of the same facts for each year, then to fix upon some 
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convenient mode of exhibiting the results in juxtaposition. 
By this means we may hope to escape the necessity of depend* 
ing upon a single authority only ; and we may hope, in doubtful 
cases, to derive at least a presumptive inf^vence from a con* 
sideration of conflicting statements. 


IL — The Three Croups of Yean^ and Authorities available. 

Let us then, in the first place, refer to the amount of Au- 
thentic Evidence open to our treatment. 

It will be seen that the annexed Tables are divided into 
three principal groups. 

The First Group embraces the period from 1401 to 1580. — 
The Second Group embraces the Period from 1581 to 1770. 
—And the Third Group includes the years from J771 to 1855. 

The adoption of this division is a consequence of the different 
character of the evidence available for each period. 

For the First Period — 1401-1580 — we have no continuous 
Series of Annual Prices ; but are dependent upon casual quota- 
tions, to be found in records and writings, where the occurrence 
of such memoranda at all is mostly accidental. 

From 1581 to 1770, we have several independent Series of 
Annual Quotations, nearly perfect as regards consecutive order ; 
and in a high degree systematic in their object and origin. 

From 1771 to the present time, there are OflScial Series of 
Annual Average Prices, obtained under legislative authority, 
and deduced, by paid public officers, from national records. 

For the First Period, from 1401 to 1580, it will be seen that 
the authorities employed are, — as regards England, the Collec- 
tion of Prices contained in the Fourth Volume of Sir Frederick 
Eden’s “ State of the Poor,"’ published in 1797 and, as regards 
France, the statement of Prices of Wheat in France, given by 
the Marquis Gamier, in the Second Volume of his (second) 
edition of the Wealth of Nations,” published at Paris ill 1822. 

For the Second Period, 1581 to 1770, the authorities em- 
ployed are — for England, first the Eton Tables, originally 
published by Bishop Fleetwood, in 1745, in his ‘‘Chronicon 
Preciosum,” but then commencing only with the year 1^46, 
and carried back to the year 1595, by Adam Smith; and 
secondly, the Oxford Tables, commencing in 1583, first 
published by Mr. Lloyd, in a small tract printeu at Oxford in 
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1830:~for France, the Tables given by Gamier, already 
noticed ; and the Rosoy Tables, commencing in 1595, and (as 
already stated) first printed by Du Prbs de St. Maur in 1745, 
in his Essai sur les Monnoies.^ 

For the Third Period, 1771 to 1855, we have — for England, 
the official averages obtained un^der the Corn Acts,, and first 
obtained under the Act of 1770 ; and in France, the statement 
of average annual prices commencing in 1756, prepared, in 
1837, by a Royal Commission, from the records preserved in 
the various Bureaux. 


III . — Prices collected by Sir Frederick Eden, 

Period, 1401—1580. 

At the end of half a century the collection of Prices of 
Commodities and Labour, extending over the long period be- 
tween the years 1125 and 1619, made by Sir Frederick Eden 
in 1797, still remains the most complete and accurate com- 
pilation of the kind in our language; remarkable — not less 
for the industry and learning directed to the accumulation of so 
many facts from so large a number of faithfully cited autho- 
rities ; — than for the philosophical spirit in which the results of 
the investigation are discussed, and for the lucid order in which 
the series is arranged. 

The elaborate and learned Collection of Prices from 1126 to 
1633 (extending to forty quarto pages) appended by MacPher- 
son to his ** Annals of Commerce,” is, in many respects, not in- 
ferior to the Table framed by Eden. 

From the Preliminary Note attached by Sir Frederick Eden 
to his Table of Prices, we may, with great advantage, extract 
the following passage ; — 

Speaking of the Period 1125 to l6lO, he says: "Tables of 
Prices are not altogether free from several objections, which ought 
to render us extremely cautious in drawing conclusions from any 
single, although well authenticated, fact. The accounts, for instance, 
of the Prices of Grain are, in general, only those which, from the 
particular circumstances of the time, attracted the attention of the^ 
annalist : tliey are usually the prices in dearths and famines, or in 
years of extraordinary cheapness; and are, therefore, no very 
accurate criterion of the mean or ordinary price. It is often im- 
possible to ascertain the capacity of the measures that were used ; 
or to point out places where the prices were taken. 
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In the distracted state of this country, from the Twelfth to the 
Fifteenth Century^ the intercourse between the different parts of the 
Island was interrupted; the want of good roads, an injudicious 
system of agriculture, and the desolating incursions of rival barons, 
often prevented one part of the Kingdom, where the crop was 
scanty, from being supplied with superabundant produce of an*- 
other. 

** It is further to be remarked, that, in stating both the Prices of 
Labour and Commodities, authors have often been misled by the 
compoiition price agreed upon between Landlord and Tenant, per- 
haps, according to some ancient valuation. In some instances, it is 
difficult to distinguish whether the Rent of Land, as stated in 
ancient records, is the whole benefit the landlord received ; or 
whether the personal services of the Tenant did not constitute 
by far the most valuable part: in others, whether the Price of 
Grain is the Price for which it sold in the market, or the quota 
which, in ancient 'times. Tenants paid to their Landlords in lieu of 
a rent in kind ; and which was always much below the market 
price. Thus, the sum of 8^., which is mentioned fifteen times in 
the ‘ Chronicon Preciosum ' as the Price of Wheat between the 
year 1444 and the year 1562, it appears was a Composition Price, 
agreed upon between the landlord and tenant ; and continued the 
same for several years together.” {State of PooTy iv., App. 
i. vii.) 

The Prices quoted by Sir Frederick Eden are uniformly in 
the money current at the time of the transactions themselves ; 
that is to say, the figures employed represent the ancient prices, 
as handed down to us in the ancient money ; and no attempt 
was made by Sir Frederick Eden, in his quotations, to modernise 
the money notation, by reducing it to the standard of the coin- 
age of the time (1797) at which he wrote. 

It is necessary to have this circumstance clearly stated, and 
to understand that, in order to exhibit the Prices of Corn given 
by Sir Frederick Eden, for the period 1401 — 1580, in an uniform 
modern money notation, it is necessary to apply a Conversion 
Table, so adjusted as to give the true relation of the Ancient 
Coinages, as altered from time to time by the King’s Pro- 
clamation, to the coinage of the present time. For our present 
purpose it is not difficult to frame a Conversion Table of suffi- 
cient accuracy, nor to apply it with success. And it will be 
necessary, before I conclude, to enter into further details on 
this subject, and to supply the needful data for adjusting. the 
Ancient Prices. We shall find, however, that sincp the .year 
1553, the English Silver Coinage has been so nearly uniform in 

A 4 2 
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intrinsic value, as regards the quantity and fineness of the 
metal, that the necessity for any adjustment whatever ceases 
practically with the year (1553) mentioned. 


IV. 7 — The Marquis Garnier^s Table of French Prices^ 
1401—1822. 

The Table employed, as regards France, for the Period 1401 
•r-1580, is contained in the Marquis Garnier’s French edition of 
the “ Wealth of Nations,” published at Paris in 1822, and is 
described (tome n. p. 183.) as ^ Tableau du prix du Setier de 
“ B14, mesure de Paris, pendant les xiii®, xiv®, xv®, xvi®, xvii®, 
“ et xviii® slides,” the quotations being headed as “ Prix lvalue 
“en monnaie actuelle.” Gamier continues this Table from 
1202 to 1785. It will be seen that I employ it, for purposes of 
juxtaposition, in the Rosoy Table, till 1755; and with 1756 
replace Garnier*a table by the quotations given in the volumes 
of the French Royal Commission of 1837. 

Gamier first introduces (tome ii. p. 173-6) the Windsor 
Table, 1595—1750, in the form of figures given by Adam Smith, 
and attaches a note explanatory of the Windsor Table. He 
then proceeds as follows, as regards corresponding evidence 
available in France. 

On a public, en France, plusieurs tables du prix des grains ; 
la plus r^cente est celle qui a donnee par Testimable auteur de 
la Balance du Commerce (feu M. Arnaud), et qu’il annonce avoir 
copi4e sur celle de Messance. Mais les tables de Messance, qui ne 
comprennent que la p^riode ^coulee entre 1674 et 1763, sont un 
releve des prix do meilleur froment vendu au marche de Paris, 
et les prix de ce marche n’ont pas toujours et^ le resultat nature! 
de Tinfluence des saisons et des libres efforts du commerce. On 
salt que, dans les annees de grande cherte, le Gouverncment a 
employe des moyens extraordinaires pour maintener le prix des 
grains dans le marche de la capitale a un taux fort inferieur a celui 
qui aurait eu lieu sans I’intervention du pouvoir. Ainsi, pour en 
citer un example, dans la grande cherte de 1694, le prix du setier 
de Paris se trouve indique dans les tables de Messance, a 52 livres 
2 sous 6 deniers, environ un marc dVgent ; le prix du bichet 
de Lyon, pour la meme annee, est porte sur le meme pied ; et 
comma cet auteur a dresse ses tables sur les prix du froment de 
premiere qualite, qui est communement de 20 pour cent plus cher 
que le ble destine a la consommation generale, le prix courant de 
1694 aurait ete, si Ton s’en rapporte aux tables de Messance, 
de 40 francs environ de notre monnaie actuelle pour le setier de 
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PariSj et 8 francs pour le bichet de Lyon, cinqui^me du setier de 
Paris. Mais la reduction du prix de march! dans I’une et I’autre de 
ces grandes villes a ete lefRit de depenses extraordinaires faites par 
leurs magistrats municipaux pour adoucir le poids de la disette et 
le rendre plus supportable k leurs administres. II est prouve par 
tous les moiiumens de cette epoque^ que le prix du bid a mont! 
fort au-dessus des sommes indiquees dans les tables de Messance. 
Lamarre, dans son Traite de la police (livre V, litre IV, chap.^ l6 
et 17*)> expose les moyens violens qui furent mis en oeuvre pour 
faire arriver des bids k Paris, et notamment I’envoi de commissaires 
charges de faire des recherches chez les laboureurs et les marchands, 
et d*ii) former centre tous ceux qul se trouveraient avoir des provisions 
au-de)4 des besoins de leur consommation. ^ Cette mesure (qui 
^ eut lieu au mois de juillet 1694 ) fit baisser, dit-il, le prix du bid 
^ au march! de Paris, de 54 livres qu*il avait dtd jusques alors, k 
* 36 livres, puis k 32 livres.’ 11 rapporte aussi qu'en 1 698, ou la 
memt mesure fut renouvelee, les commissaires trouverent chez les 
laboureurs du ble de l693 ‘que ceux-ei avaiemt laissd g^ter, plutdt 
‘ que de le vendre k 50 livres, prix alors courant dans la province, 

‘ dans Tesperaiice que la denree s'eleverait encore au^dessus de ce prix 
‘ exorbitanL’ Or, il ne faut pas perdre de vue que, dans le temps 
ou Lamarre dcrivait ceci, le marc d’argent dtant k 30 livres, une 
somme nominale de 50 livres contenait un marc et deux tiers, et, 
par consequent, rdpondait & 90 francs de notre monnaie actuelle ; 
ainsi la table suivaiite, dans laqueUe le prix moyen du bid, pour 
I’annde 1694, a dtd formd sur quatre prix de la meme annee 
recueillis par Duprd de Saint- Maur, !t indiqud k 60 francs 99 
centimes, est encore plutot au-dessous qu’au'dessus du vdritable prix 
de Tannee, quoique de plus de moitid superieur k celui de la table de 
Messance. 

Une table fiddle du prix des bids en France dtait une piece ndces- 
3aire, dans un ouvrage tel que celui-ci. Aucuns soins rCont ite negligee 
pour que celle qui suit fdt aussi etendue et aussi exacts qu*il etait 
possible de le desirer^ Les annSes de cherte excessive en ont 4te 
retranchies, hrsque cet accident a ke ividemment cause par des 
circonstances tout-k’-fait independantes du cours naturel des vcdeurs: 
elle a dtd continuee jusqu*^ Tannde 17fi8 indusivement. La 
fameuse cherte de 1789) qui ne fut pas uniquement produite par 
une raretd reelle de la denrde, les ddsordres que les assignats de 
1790 ont jetds ensuite dans le rapport nominal des valeurs, et les 
variations brusques et multipliees que le prix des subsistances a 
subies pendant cette longue suite de troubles civils et de guerres 
extdrieures qui ont ddsold le royaume pendant tout le reste du dix- 
huitidme siecle, sont des dvdnemens qui appartiennent k Thistoire, et 
non aux froides et paisibles mdditations de iVconomie politique.” 
(Gamier, Richesse, S^c., tom. ii. p. 179‘) 2nd ed. 1822.) 

Gamier does not give any detailed statement of the sources 
from whence he obtained the materials of his Table, parti* 
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cularly of the earlier portions of it. It is known that the 
documentary bases for such a compilation are by no means 
scanty in France, when sought for by a competent and diligent 
inquirer ; and when we find it^stated that Aucuns soins n’ont 
** 4td ndgligds pour que celle (table) qui suit ffit aussi dtendue 
et aussi exacte qu*il etait possible de le desirer,’’ we are bound 
to conclude, when the results are presented by a writer so 
justly eminent as the Marquis Gamier, that they are results 
entitled to attention. 

The Gamier Table is given in the Old Measure of the Setter 
de Paris, and the Ancient Prices are all converted into modern 
French money (francs and cents). For our present purpose, 
this mode of statement saves me considerable labour, and I 
accept the Conversion of the Coinage, as well as the accuracy of 
the ancient prices, on the authority of the Compiler. It would 
have been more satisfactory, however, if the original figures 
had been in some form introduced. 

An illustration of a remark made at the commencement of 
this Appendix is furnished by the insertion, even by the Marquis 
Gamier, of two series of English and French prices of Wheat, 
but in two separate parts of the volume, and in measures and 
money so entirely dissimilar, as to preclude any easy collation. 


V.— The Windsor or Eton Table, 1595 — 1770; and the 
Oxford Table, 1580—1770. 

The Windsor or Eton Table of the Prices of Wheat and 
Malt commences in 1595. The titles Windsor and Eton are 
used indiscriminately ; but the actual fact is, that the prices were 
those of the Market of the Borough of Windsor (Berks), col- 
lected for the purposes of the immediately adjacent College of 
Eton. For the present purpose the prices of Malt have been 
omitted. 

Sir Fred. Eden gives the following explanation of the mode 
in which the Eton Register was formed. 

^^The Windsor pric;8 were formed from the Lady-day and 
Michaelmas prices, which were put together, and 'the half was then 
taken for the common price of the year. The tax has been de- 
ducted from the price of the malt. 

** The way the College (Eton) comes at these prices is this : The 
college baker and brewer attend Windsor marlmt on the market- 
days immediately befsre Lady-day and Michaelmas, and bring an 
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account of the highest prices that Wheat and Malt are sold for in the 
market on those days, to the Provost and Fellows : and- it cannot be 
doubted but they are taken with great care ; for^ according to the 
prices, the rents are settled for the current year ; it being only left 
to the tenant’s option whether he will pay in wheat and malt in 
kind, or in money at the market price. As these are the prices of 
the Best wheat and malt, and the bushel at Windsor contains nine 
gallons, they by no means give a true state of the mean or middle 
prices of Corn or Grain ; or what the value would have been of 
all the wheat fit for bread, and all the malt made from all the barley 
fit for that purpose, supposing the whole of each to have been 
mixed together in two distinct heaps ; or what each of them would 
have l)een worth, or have sold for in each year ; or what the 
respective averages at the times above noted would have been. 

“ But yet the same may be found from them with great exact- 
ness, by deducting one-ninth for the difference of the bushel above 
the statute measure, and then one-ninth more from the remainder ; 
for it hath been found that the value of all the wheat fit for bread, 
if mixed together, would be eight-ninths of the value of the Best 
Wheat ; and the same proportion may reasonably be supposed in 
Barley." (State of Poor, iv. p. Ixx.) 

The actual record at Eton was the price per Windsor Bushel 
of Nine gallons (instead of eight gallons) ; and Fleetwood gave 
the Windsor prices on this basis, multiplying, however, the 
Bushel price by eight, and arriving, of course, at a Pri^e per 
Quarter of Nine (instead of eight) bushels. Following Fleet- 
wood — Adam Smith, Eden, and nearly all other writers, con- 
tinued to quote the Windsor Prices as for the Quarter of Nine 
Bushels, or for a measure one-ninth more than the common 
tight-Bushel Winchester quarter; and it would not be easy to 
estimate the errors and confusion which have arisen out of this 
unfortunate diversity.* 

* I may quote from the learned and conscientious work of M. 
Horace Dourstber, entitled Dictionnaire Universel des Poids et 
Mesures anciens et modernes/’ one of the most concise and clear 
accounts of the Old Winchester measure. Under the article -^^Bois- 
seau," he says : Le Bushel ou Boisseau de Winchester que ^tait 
autrefois la mesure legale de tout le Royaume faisait la 8® partie 
du Quarter, et se divisait en 4 pecks^S gallon8asl6 pottlesss32 
quarts=64 pints ; sea dimensions ^talent de 1 8^ pouces de diam^tre 
sur 8 de profondeurss 2150*41 6 pouces cubes Anglais =1776*89 
pouces cubes de Paris =85*24 litres. Cette mesure (the Winchesthr 
Bushel) a remplacfee depuis 1 May, 1825, par le Bushel 
Imperial, qui est at^ourd'hui la mesure legale de toute fa Grande 
Bretagne. 11 se divise comifie Tancien Bushel, et contieiit 2 ^ 18*19 
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I have been careful' to reduce all the measures from 1580 to 
1770 to the Winchester Eight Bushel Standard. 

The version of the Eton Prices (1646 — 17J70) employed is 
that contained in the Second Yolume of this Work (Hist 
Prices, ii. 387-9), and are those certified to the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1814, on Com, by Edward Brown, the then JRe- 
gistrar of Eton College. 

The prices of 1595 — 1645 are obtained from Adam Smith. 

Sir Fred. Eden considers that from the Windsor price per 
Quarter of Eight bushels, there ought still to be deducted one- 
ninth, in order to come at the price of ordinary or average 
wheat. 

Mr. Lloyd has pointed out that the Eton registers of the 
prices of Wheat arose out of the statute 18 Eliz. cap. 6. (passed 
1576,) which enacted that in {til College Leases to be thereafter 
made, at least one third part of the old rent should be reserved 
in Wheat and Malt, after the rate of 6s. Sd. per Quarter for 
Wheat, and 5s. per Quarter for Malt ; and such rents, unless de- 
livered in kind, were to be paid after the rate at which the 
best wheat and malt should be sold the next market day before 
the rent fell due. 

This statute was one of the contnvances of that time to pro- 
tect the recipients of fixed incomes from the efiects of the in- 
flux of the precious metals then in progress from the New 
World. The old rates of 6s. 8^. and 5s. were obtained from 
the preceding (the 15th) century ; and the effect of the compo- 
site rent, ordained by the 18 Eliz., was, for example, in the case 
of an ancient rent of 6/., to renew the lease at the rate of 4/. 
in money, and the market price from year to year of three 
quarters of Wheat (3 x 6s. 8<f.=l/.), and four quarters of Malt 
(4 X 5s. = 1/.). If, therefore, the price of the quarter of Wheat 
rose to, say 40s., and of Malt to, say 30s., the actual rent in 
money under the lease as amended under the 18 Eliz., would be 
16/. ; viz., 4tL in money ; 6/. for three quarters of Wheat ; and 
64 for four quarters of Malt. 


pouces cubes Anglai8=18S2 37 poucei cubes de Pari8=36*35 
litres.” (Diottonnatrs, ^c., 8vo. Bruxelles, 1840.) M. Doursther 
dates his Preface from Antwerp in 1840, and he describes his 
Collections Jts originally intended only for Private use. He may be 
assured that their publication has conferred a real service on the 
public. 
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The Oxford Tables ♦ of the Trices of Wheat were obtained 
in consequence of their compiler^ the Rev. F. Lloyd, of 
Christ Church, being led to observe that the Eton Prices had 
been collected in pursuance of the statute just referred to, viz., 
the 18 Eliz. cap. 6. It immediately occurred to Mr. Lloyd, 
that in all probability similar Series of Prices were preserved 
in other Colleges ; and he describes his Tables as derived 
from original documents preserved at Oxford among the ar- 
chives of the University, and the accounts of private Colleges;” 
— and the Oxford Piices, as given in this Appendix, from 1583 
to 1T70 (pp. 32 — 42. of his tract), are given by Mr. Lloyd, 
“ as obtained from the accounts of the Rents of different Col- 
“leges,” as those rents were adjusted under the grain pay- 
ments required by the 18 Eliz. 

Tlie Prices are given by Mr. Lloyd for two dates in each year. 
Lady-day and Michaelmas; and the price employed in the 
annexed Tables is the mean price of the two quotations. The 
construction of the column of Oxford Prices, therefore, corre- 
sponds exactly with that of the column of Eton Prices. 

As including a larger surface of observation, it is pretty cer- 
tain that the Oxford Prices are a better authority than those of 
Eton. 

VI. — The Rosoy Table of Duprh de St. Mauvy 1596 — 1746. 

The Rosoy Table is described by St. Maur as follows : — 
Adn de fixer encore mieux les idees, en ne changeant ni de 
“ lieu, ni de mesure, ni de nature de denrees, je vais donner ies 
“ Prix du Setier du meilleur Froraent et de la meilleure Avoine 
“vendus h Rosoy en Brie, depuis 1596 jusqu’a present [that is, 
‘ to 1745]. Ils m’ont 6t6 delivrds par une personne tr^s-labo- 
“ rieuse, trhs-exacte, et revetue du caractere d'officier public, 
“dans la forme qui leur donnerait foi en justice s’ii 4tait ques- 
** tion de juger un proems pour des arr^rages d’une rente en 
“grains. Les Registres de Messieurs du Chapitre de Notre 
“ Dame de Paris, qui sont Seigneurs de cet endroit, en con- 
“ firment encoi'e la v^rite.”t St. Maur then enters into details 

• Prices of Com in Oxford in the beginning of the 14th 
Century, and also from the year 1 583 to the present* time, by 
Kev. F. Lloyd, M. A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
1830. (A tract of 100 pages.) 

t Essai sur les Moiinaies ; Paris, 4to., 1746, p. 164. App. 
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connected with the reduction of the Rosoj measure to the 
Paris standard. The quotations are given for four dates in each 
year, namely, the first market days in January, April, July, and 
October. In the year 1629 the Plague suspended all markets 
from 29th September to 24th November; and again in 1637, 
from 19th September to 12th December. 

The quotations are given by St. Maur in the Original Prices 
of the money of the several years ; and in exhibiting the En- 
glish Equivalent (according to the Winchester eight-bushel 
quarter) of the Rosoy Table, care has been taken to make 
proper corrections for the variations between 1596 and 1745 
in the relative values of French and English Coinages. 

Paucton, in his “M^trologie” (pp. 897 — 903), adopted the Ro- 
Boy Table, and took vast pains in modernising the figures given 
by St. Maur, into a notation corresponding with the money of 
the time, 1780, at which he wrote; and among the most re- 
markable of the contents of Paucton’s quarto is the elaborate 
exhibition, extending to thirty-four pages (pp. 905 — 939), of 
the variations in the French Coinage from the year 1226 to 
1726. One of the principal objects of this exhibition was to 
enable Paucton to convert readily the Old French Prices into 
their modern equivalents. 

VII, — The English Official Prices after 1770; and the 
French Official Prices after 1756. 

We now arrive at the Third Division of the Tables, namely, 
the Division embracing the Period from 1771 to 1835. And 
the quotations in the whole of this division admit of being 
drawn from official sources of a highly satisfactory character. 

The act 10 Geo. III. cap. 39, passed in 1770, was the first 
in the long and intricate series of Corn Acts, which provided 
efficiently for a public register of the Prices of Corn through- 
out the year, in the several counties of England, Wales, and 
Scotland. It enacted, that the Justices, in Quarter Sessions, 
should arrange for the transmission, to an office in London, of 
the weekly prices of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans in 
England ; and of here and big in Scotland ; from not less than 
two, nor more than six, towns in each county. The Inspector 
of Corn Returns was required to publish an abstract of the 
returns, weekly, in the London Gazette,” and to certify, to the 
Clerk of the Peace of each county, the weekly prices as ascer- 
tained within that county. The first publication in the London 
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Gazette,” under this act, took place on 24th November, 1770 ; 
and from that date, accordingly, there are satisfactory means of 
ascertaining the true average prices of Grain in Great Britain. 
Several subsequent acts have, of course, modified and improved 
the machinery from time to time. 

The original returns, under the act of 1770, were in the 
Winchester Eight Bushel Quarter. But in the Tables of Re- 
venue and Population for 1841 (p. 69.), the late Mr. Porter 
gave a version of the annual average prices, since 1770, in 
England and Wales, of wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans, and 
peas, according to the Imperial Quarter, — that is, according 
to the measure which has been in use since 1825. The figures 
employed in the annexed Tables are those of Mr. Porter.* 

The statement of average annual prices of Wheat in France, 
from the year 1756, has been obtained from the report of the 
Statistical Commission, appointed by Louis Philippe, early in 
his reign. 

In 1837, under the title of ‘^Archives Statistique du Minis- 
“ tere des Travaux Publiques de TAgriculture ct du Commerce,” 
a quarto volume of valuable returns was published. This 
volume was introduced by a report to the Ring, by M. N. 
Martin (du Nord), the Minister of the Department; and from 
that report I quote the following statement of the manner in 
which the average annual prices of wheat for the whole of 
France were formed, 

“ Des etats du prix du Froment de 1756 h 1790, par G4n6- 
‘‘ralit^s, et de 1797 h 1835 par Departements ont et6 tir6s des 
“ mercuriales ofilcielles. La lacune entre ces dates repond h, des 

ann4es ou les Assignats et le Maximum nvaient amend une 
“ grande perturbation, et od par consequent les chiflTres ne pour- 
“ raient etre qu’insignifiants. 

‘‘ Depuis 1806 les mercuriales sont recueillids deux fois par 

mois, non seulement dans les chefs-lieux des Ddpartements 
** et des Arrondissements, mais dans tous les marches principaux 
**de chaque contree. De la rdunion de ces documents sont 
“ formes des prix moyens, et des tableaux mensuels.” {Bap^ 
port au Roi, 1837.) 

For the years subsequent to 1835 the st&tement of French 
averages has been drawn from the Official returns. 

* The useful Pari. Pr. 460/1850, obtained by Mr. Arch. 
Hastie, contains very full returns relative to Corn from.* the year 
1800 to 1850. 
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I hare now explained the sources and character of the evi- 
deuce upon which the sufficiency and accuracy of the Series of 
Prices rests. 

VIII. — TAe leading Epochs in the Progress of the Influx of 
the Precious Metals in the Sixteenth Century. 

Let us now see 

(1.) What was the general order of the events connected 
with the principal influx of Gold and Silver into Europe, as 
a consequence of the discovery of America in 1492 ; — 

(2.) What have been the opinions hitherto held by compe- 
tent authorities, forming the best conclusions they could from 
such evidence as was available to them, of the course of Prices 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: — 

And (3.) to what extent, if at all, these opinions and views 
ought to be modified, in consequence of new or more systematic 
evidence now presented. 

In 1502 Columbus sailed along the Coast of Darien in 1526 
the Spaniards first visited Peru ; — in 1533 Pizarro became master 
of that country. In 1529 Cortes had taken the City of Mexico. 

Till about 1525 but little Silver arrived in Europe from 
America. Silver mining was begun in earnest after the Spa- 
niards obtained possession of Peru and Mexico. The receipts 
of the precious metals in Europe, till about 1525, were con- 
fined merely to such quantities of Gold as were obtained by 
force, or persuasion, or purchase from the Indian natives. The 
great SUver Mine of Potosi, in Peru, was discovered and 
brought into operation in 1545. But, from 1545 to 1571, the 
ores obtained from all the Silver Mines were reduced into metal 
by the slow and expensive process of smelting. In 1557 the 
method of obtaining the metal from silver ore by the process 
of Amalgamation with Mercury, w as discovered ; and it is said 
that the treatment by way of amalgamation extracted, from a 
given quantity of ore, a quantity of metal larger, in the propor- 
tion of 3^ to 1, than the quantity obtainable by smelting. But 
until the discovery, in 1567, of the great Quicksilver Mine of 
Huancevalica, in Peru, and the introduction of that mine into 
full operation about 1571, there was no adequate supply of 
mercury procurable, at a reasonable price, for purposes of silver 
mining. 

Limiting our view at present to the period prior to the year 
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1600, there are then four distinct Groups of Years, with re« 
ference to each of which it is desirable to ascertain, in the first 
instance, as far as possible, the average annual produce of the 
Gold and Silver Mines of the New World ; namely, — 

(1.) From the discovery of America, in 1492, to the occupa^ 
tion of Mexico about 1525. 

(2.) From 1525 to the discovery of the Potosi Silver Mine 
in 1545. 

(3.) From 1545 to the year 1571, when an abundant supply 
of Quicksilver was first procured for the purposes of the amal- 
gamation processes. 

And (4.), from 1571 to the year 1600, or during the first 
thirty years of the application of an effectual method of work- 
ing Silver Ore to the virgin silver mines of the New World. 

IX. — Mr. Jacobis Statement of the Magnitude of the Supplies 
of Gold and Silver^ 1492 — 1600. 

Mr, Jacob, in his second volume* {Precious Metalsy cap. 17.), 
has stated the result of a very careful investigation applied by 
him to the results given by Humboldt on these four questions ; 
and hitherto the authority of Mr. Jacob is the highest to which 
we can appeal. 

By collating several portions of Mr. Jacob’s work, I am able 
to frame the following abstract : — 

(L) That from 1492 to 1521, the date adopted 
by him as representing the occupation of Mexico, 
the additions made to the previous stock of the 
Precious Metals, from all sources in America 
(those additions being principally in Gold\ were 
equal, for the 29 years, at an Annual Average rate 
of 52,000/., to a Total amount of - - - £1,508,000 

(11.) That for the 25 years from 1521 to the 
discovery of the Silver Mine of Potosi in 1545, 
the additions of Gold and Silver, from all sources 
in America, were equal to an Annual Average 
rate of 630,000/., or to a Total amount of - - 15,750,000 

£17,J:o8,000 

• An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption 
of the Precious Metals, by Mr. Jacob, F.R.S. London, 2 vols. 
8 VO. 1831. 
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Brought forward 17,258,000 

(III.) That for the 32 years 
from 1546 to 1577 (the final year 
of a period commencing in 1556, 
with reference to which Humboldt 
was able to obtain specific returns) 
the Average Annual produce of 
Silver at the Potosi Mine was 
440,000/., or equal to a Total of - 14,080,000 

To which is to be added, for 
Gold and Silver obtained from 
all other sources, in America, 
an Average Annual amount of 
1,660,000/., equal to « - - 53,120,000 

67.200,000 

(IV.) That for the 22 years from 
1578 to 1600, the Average Annual 
produce of Silver at the Potosi 
Mine was 280,000/., or equal to - 6,160,000 

To which is to be added, for 
Gold and Silver obtained from 
all other sources, in America, 
an Average Annual amount of 
1,820,000/., equal to - - - 40,040,000 

46,200,000 

Gold and Silver produced from All Sources^ 
in America^ 1492 to 1600 . - - - 130,658,000 

To this result is to be added Mr. Jacob’s Esti* 
mate (ii. 53.) of the quantity of the precious 
** metals in existence in the ancient world in 
1492,” say 33,342,000 

764,000,000 

And also his Estimate (n. 62.) of the quantity 
of Gold and Silver produced in Europe from 
1492 to 1600; viz., a production equal to an 
Average Annual rate of 100,000/. for the 54 years 
from 1492 to 1546, and. of 150,000/. for the 54 
years from 1547 to 1600, amounting to a Total of 13,000,000 

Giving, as the Total existing in 1492, 

SLud produced from 1492 to 1600 - - £177,000,000 
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Brought forward £177,000,000 

From this Total must be deducted Mr. Jacob’s 
Estimate (n. 63.) of the loss, bj consumption in 
the arts, Sic,, during the 108 years — 1492 to 
1600 — a loss which he computes at ^^th per 
annum, or rather more than a Quarter Per Cerit, 

(say 5s. per 1002L) Per Annum, amounting in the 
Aggregate to ------ - 22,000,000 

Leaving, as the quantity of Gold and Silver 
existence^' in Europe, Africa^ and 
America (h. 62.) in the year 1600, say - 155,000,000 

Mr. Jacob considers that, about 1492, the Annual Production 
6f Grold and Silver did not ^u£ice to do more than replace the 
Annual Consumption for various purposes. He considers also 
(ii. 54.) that, about 1546, the whole quantity of Gold and 

Silver in existence may, perhaps, be fairly estimated at 50 
** Millions sterling 

And hence (ii. 63.), that the total existing stock of 155 Mil- 
lions in the Year 1600, was equal to, say — 

Five Times the quantity in existence in 1492, 
and 

Three ’Times the quantity in existence in 1546. 

It is stated, by other authorities, that the proportion of Silver 
BO greatly exceeded the proportion of Gold in the new supplies 
of the Precious Metals in the Sixteenth Century, that the 
quantity of Silver brought forward was Sixty times greater 
than the quantity of Gold. 

When the Potosi Mine was drst opened in 1545, it is said 
that each quintal (100 lbs.) of ore yielded 50 per cent, (that is, 
half the weight) of Fine Silver. But this degree of fertility did 
not continue long. In 1574 the yield of pure silver was pro- 
bably not more than a fourth or fifth of the proportion yielded 
in 1545 ; and Humboldt says that, as the general result of the 
silver mines of the New World, the degree of productiveness 
had diminished, from 1574 to 1789, in the ratio of 170 to 1. 
At present it is said that the average yield at the Mexican 
Silver Mines of a quintal (100 lbs.) of ore, is not more, than 
8 or 4 ounces of Silver. 

We must remember, therefore, that if the effective appli- 
cation of the Amalgamation Process, by means of a* plentiful 
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supply of Quicksilver, about the year 1571, increased the yield 
from the Ore in the ratio of 3^ to 1, still the fertility of the 
Mines had diminished about the same time, as compared with 
1545, in a still greater proportion. It would seem, therefore, 
that the economy of cost of production, arising from the use of 
quicksilver ; was not equivalent to the enhancement of the cost 
of production arising from the smaller quantities of silver ore 
obtained even by the great additional labour applied to over- 
come the difficulties of constantly receding veins of metal# 


X. — The same, as regards the Supplies, 1601 — 1700* 

Taking the next step in the inquiry, and extending our view 
to the facts Subsequent to 1600, Mr. Jacob (ii. 131) estimates : 

(V.) That during the 100 years from 1600 to 
170^) the Average Annual produce of Gold and 
Silver in America (3,075,0001.), Europe and 
Africa (300,000/1), was together, say, 3,375,000/!, 
and therefore equal to £337,000,000 

That from this amount must be deducted, for 
Loss, Abrasion, and Casualties during the same 
100 years 77,000,000 

Leaving ----- 260,000,000 

To which is to be Added the quantity already 
estimated as in existence in Europe, Africa, and 
America, in the Year 1600, viz. - - - 155,000,000 

Giving as the Total Stock up to the Year 1700 415,000,000 


Of the manner in which this Gross Stock and Produce of 415 
Millions sterling of Gold and Silver, appearing in the year 
1700, had been distributed, Mr. Jacob (ii. 70.) gives the fol- 
lowing Estimates, viz. : — 

(VI.) That during the 108 years from 1492 
to 1600, there was Exported to India and various 
parts of Asia, one-tenth part of the whole quan- 
tity of the Gold and Silver produced, or say a 
Total of £14,000,000 
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Brought forward £14,000,000 

(VIL) That during the same 108 years, there 
was converted “into commodities intended for 
use or ornament ” (and other than coin) — those 
commodities of course more or less remaining 
available ~ one-Jifih of the whole quantity pro- 
duced, or say a Total of - - - - - 28,000,000 

(VIIL) That during the same 108 years, the 
Loss by wear, and abrasion, and casualties in the 
Gold and Silver Coiw, &c., was equal to a Total 
of, sa} - 5,000,000 

Making ----- 47,000,000 

And, as we have already seen (page 360, ante) 
that the Total Quantity of Gold and Silver exist- 
ing in 1492, and produced from 1492 to 1600, 
was - -- -- -- - 177,000,000 

There remains, as the quantity of Gold and 
Silver Coin in Existence (Jacob, n, 70.) in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and America in 1600, say - - 130,000,000 

To which Add the quantity of Gold and Silver 
Plate and Ornaments in use in Europe, Africa, 
and America in 1600, say - - - - 25,000,000 

Making together the result already found in 
Arts. IV. and V. 155,000,000 

As regards the Next Hundred Years, 1600 — 1700, Mr. Jacob 
(ii. 131.) estimates : — 

(IX.) That during the 100 years from 1600 to 
1700, the Export of Gold and Silver to India and 
other parts of Asia, was one-tenth of tho whole 
quantity produced, or say - - - - 33,000,000 

(X.) That during the same 100 years one-fifth 
of the produce was converted into objects other 
than Coin, or say ------ 60,000,000 

Making together - . - 93,000,000 

(XL) And as we have already seen (Art. V. 
ante) that the whole additions made, 1600 — 1700 
(after allowing for abrasion), amounted to - - 260,000,000 

(XII.) It follows that the Addition made to the / 

Stock of Gold and Silver Coin. 1600—1700, was 167,000,000 
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Brought forward £167,000,000 

To which is to be added (Art. VIIL ante), 
the Stock of Coin in the year 1600, viz. - - 130,000,000 

And the result (Jacob, ir. 131.) is the total 
amount of Gold and Silver ^t^oin in Europe, 

Africa, and America, in the year 1700, viz. - 297,000,000 

And if to this amount we add : 

(1.) For the Exports during the 
Period 1492 — 1700, to India and 
the East, say - - - - £47,000,000 

(2.) For converted into Commo- 
dities other than Coin during the 
Period 1492 — 1700, and remaining 
so converted to year 1700, say - 71,000,000 

118,000,000 

We account for the Total Stock in the year 
1700 , already shown in Art V. ante - - 415,000,000 


XI — The same as regards the Supplies, 1701 — 1830. — Tabular 

Summaries of Production and Consumption, 1492 — 1830. 

I may conclude this part of the subject by saying that 
Mr. Jacob (n. 167.) estimates, as regards the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, or, more properly as regards the period 1700 to 1810, — 

(XIII.) That for the 110 years from 1700 to 
1809, the quantity of Gold and Silver produced 
from all sources in America was equal to an An- 
nual Average result of 7 , 147 , 000 /., making an ag- 
gregate of £786,000,000 

And that in the same 1 10 years the quantity of 
Gold and Silver produced in Europe and Africa, 
was equal to an Annual Average of 853 , 000 /., 
making an aggregate of - - - - - 94,000,000 

Total Produce of Gold and Silver, 1700—1809 880,000,000 

Of the manner in which this total quantity of 880 Millions 
sterling was disposed of, Mr. Jacob gives (ii. 214.) the follow- 
ing Estimates, viz. ; — 

(XIV.) That ( 11 . 198.) during the 110 years 
1700 — 1809, two-fifths (40 per cent.) of the total 
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produce of 880 millions were carried to the East 
by the trade with India and other parts of Asia ; 
say £352,000,000 

(XV.) That (n. 213.) of the remaining 528 
Millions, two-thirds (66 per cent.) were converted 
into articles other than Coin, say - - - 352,000^000 

Making together - . - 704,000,000 

And leaving applicable to purposes of Coinagey 
1700—1809 176,000,000 

880,000,000 

As the result of an elaborate inquiry in his twenty-third 
chapter, Mr. Jacob (ii. 190.) arrives at the conclusion that the 
Loss, by Wear and Abrasion, in Gold and Silver Coin during the 
1 10 years 1700 — 1809, may be estimated at part annually, 
or say 0*238/. (say 4«. 9(/.) per cent, per annum. 

(XVL) And assuming, therefore, as we have 
done (Art. XII. ante), that the quantity of Gold 
and Silver Coin in existence in Europe, Africa, 
and America in the year 1700 was - - - £297,000,000 

Mr. Jacob deducts (uc. 214.), for Loss by wear 
from 1700 — 1809 on this amount, a sum of - 71,000,000 

226,000,000 

(XVII.) And to this he adds the 
amount of New Coinage, 1700 — 

1809, already stated in Art. XV., say £176,000,000 

Less allowance for wear and 
abrasion, say ... - - 22,000,000 

154,000,000 

Giving as the Total Quantity of Gold and Sil- 
ver Coin in existence in Europe, Africa, 
and America, at the end of the Year 1809 380,000,000 

Mr. Jacob brings down his computations to the end of the 
year 1829 (his volumes were published in 1831) ; and his Esti- 
mate (ii. 269. and 322.) of the Period 1810 to 1829 is as follows, 
viz: — 

(XVin.) That for the twenty years, 1810- 
29, the produce of Gold and Silver in all parts of 
America was equal to an Annual Average amount 
of, say 4,200,000/. \ making an aggregate of - £84,000,000 
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Bronght forward ------ ,£84, 000,000 

And that for the same twenty years, the Ave- 
rage Annual produce of Europe and Africa, in- 
clnding the whole of the Russian Empire, was 
950,000/., or say 19,000,000 

103,000,000 


And as regards the consumption of Gold and Silver during 
the period 1810-29, Mr. Jacob estimates : — 

(XIX.) That (ii. 322.) the average annual Ex- 
port to India was 2,000,000/., or say a Total of - £40,000,000 

That the Average Annual amount'^converted 
into articles of use and ornament in Europe, 

Africa, and America, was 5,612,000/., or say - 112,000,000 

152,000,000 

And (ii. 322,) that, at the rate of:j^()t^ part per 
annum, the Loss by wear on the 380 Millions of 
Gold and Silver Coin in existence at the end of 
1809, was 18,000,000 


170,000,000 

From which deduct the total produce of - 103,000,000 

And 67,000,000 

appears to be the amount that must bo deducted from 380 Mil- 
lions shown, in Art. XVII., as the quantity of Gold and Silver 
Coin in existence in 1809 ; reducing the estimated quantity of 
Coin at the end of 1829 to, say, 313 Millions. 


On the subject of the Relative value of Gold and Silver, Mr. 
Jacob makes an important statement (ii. 322.), to the effect 
that from 1810 to 1829, and for many years previously, the 
comparative value of Gold and Silver experienced scarcely any 
alteration ; — that the quantity of Gold applied to purposes of 
use and ornament, exceeded the quantity of Silver so applied 
in the proportion of 4 to 1 ; — that, on the other hand, the 
exports of the precious metals to Asia were chiefly Silver ; — 
and that in the form of Coin, Gold is more durable than Silver 
in the proportion of 4 to 1. 

We are now in a condition to introduce the two following 
Tabular Summaries of the conclusions adopted by Mr. Jacob, as 
regards the Pi'oduction and Consumption of the precious metals 
during the whole period 1492 to 1829 And I have taken some 
pains in framing those tabular summaries, and the statements 
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which h^ve been already given, because it is by no means easy 
in the scattered form in which Mr. Jacob’s results are set forth 
in his volumes, to obtain a general view of the conclusions at 
which he arrives. His Inquiry possesses many excellencies, but 
the arrangement admits of improvement. 


(A.) PnoDUCK of Gold and Silver, 1492 — 1829. — Summary of the Con- 
CLusjONS adopted by Mr, Jacobs and described in the preceding details^ 
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(A.) Produce of(jOU> and Sidteb, 1492 - 1829 ^ 0 »^tt^. 
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(B.) Consumption of Gold and Silver, 1492— 1829 .— of the 
Conclusions adopted by Mr, Jacob^ and described in the preceding 
details. 
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XIL — Statement of the Conclusions arising out of Mr. Jacob'* s 

Data. 

The Conclusions which are justified by the facts set forth in 
these Tables seem to admit of being stated as follows : — . 

1. That until the Year 1521, the annual additions made to 
the previously existing quantities of Gold and Silver in Europe, 
(and say Africa), those additions being chiefly Gold^ were not 
of a magnitude to produce great or sudden effects. 

2. That from 1521 to 1545, the disturbance of the previous 
state of things began to be felt in consequence of the large an- 
nual supplies, chiefly of Silver, obtained in Peru and Mexico. 

3. That this disturbance was greatly increased between 
1546 and 1577, by the large supplies of Silver readily obtained 
from the Potosi Mine, and by the increase of the supplies of 
Gold and Silver from other parts of America. 

4. That the discovery, about 1571, of an abundant supply of 
Quicksilver, and its efficacious application to the processes of 
Silver-Mining, does not appear to have done more than coun- 
teract, to a greater oi; smaller extent, the increasing cost of 
obtaining the precious metals, more particularly silver, in 
consequence of the comparative exhaustion of the sources of 
supply. 

5. That, adopting the general supposition of the cessation, 
about 1640, of the Decline in the value of the Precious Metals 
as compared with Commodities, it would appear that that ces- 
sation took place at a point — (1.) when the amount of gold and 
silver Coin (in Europe and America), say 160 Millions sterling, 
was probably equdl to no more than one-third of the amount to 
which it had attained in the course of the eighteenth century ; 
— and (2.) when the Quantity of Gold and Silver in the form of 
articles of use and ornament, say 60 Millions, was probably 
equal to no more than one-fifth of the quantity so existing dur- 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century. 

6. That, after the same culminating date of 1640, the Average 
Annual supplies of Gold and Silver reached, and maintained for 
a century, a magnitude certainly twice as great as the average 
annual supply existing in the year 1640. 

7. That, as a consequence of these prci*.* it would appear 
that, subsequent to, say 1640, the operation, among others, of 
four principal causes^ viz. — (1.) the export of gold and silver, 
but chiefly silver, to India and the East, in payment fos Asiatic 
products ; — (2.) the consumption of gold and silver for purposes 
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of use and ornament; — (3.) the increase of population and 
production, and extension of commercial intercourse into new 
regions requiring a constantly increasing supply of coin to 
maintain the former level of prices ; — and (4.) the annual loss, 
by abrasion and casualties, on the large quantity of gold and 
silver in use, — were sufficiently powerful to maintain such 
an exact equilibrium between the Average Annual Supply of, 
and the Average Annual Demand for, the Precious Metals, as 
to counteract any tendency to a fall in their value as compared 
with commodities. 


XIII. — The Debasement of the English Coinage^ 1527 — 
1560, and consequent Derangement of Prices. 

We have now ascertained, in some degree, the general pro- 
gress of the events connected with the Influx of gold and 
silver from America, 

But before we can fairly proceed to consider the evidence 
furnished by the Prices of Corn in the Sixteenth Century, it is 
indispensable that we should ascertain, at least, the dates and 
general nature of the frequent changes which took place in 
England and France in the intrinsic value of the Gold and 
Silver Coins. 

Mr. James* has framed a Table, which shows very clearly 
the violent interferences which took place with the English 
Silver Coinage between 1509 and 1560. 

Alterations in English Silver Coinage, 1509 — 1560. 

(James's Essays, ii. 104.) 


Dates 
and Regnal 
Years. 


1509 1 Hen. vni. 

1527 18 „ - 

1543 34 „ - 

1545 36 „ - 

1546 37 „ - 

1549 3 Ed. VL 

1551 5 „ - 

1552 6 „ - 

1560 2 Eliz. - 


Fineness 

of Silver 

in Cdins. 


Number of 
Shillings 
coined 
from a 
Pound 
Weight of 
Silver. 

ox. 

dtvt. 


s. 

11 

2 

- 

40 

11 

2 

• 

45 

10 

0 


48 

6 

0 

. 

48 

4 

0 

- 

48 

6 

0 

. 

72 

3 

0 

• 

72 

11 

1 


60 

11 

2 

- 

60 


Number of 
Grains of 
Fine Sliver 
in the Teuton 
or Shilling. 

Value of the 
Teston in 
the Reformed 
Coinage ef 
Lm 

Crains, 

Psnee, 

133-2 - 

18-06 

118-4 - 

16-07 

100-0 - 

13-57 

60-0 - 

8-14 

40-0 . 

542 

40-0 - 

5-42 

20-0 - 

2*71 

88-4 . 

11-80 

88-8 - 

12-00 


* Essays on Money and Exchanges, by Henry James. London, 
1820. 
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It appears that, during the twenty-five years, 1527-52, there 
were no less than eight alterations of the standard and contents' 
of the Silver Coins.* 

The indentures of 1509 were practically the same as those of 
1485 (1 Hen. VII.). But in 1527, the Government attempted 
to cheat its subjects, by coining 45 shillings out of the pound 
weight of silver, instead of 40. In 1543, it coined 48 instead of 
45, and degraded the quality of the metal. In 1545, it again 
degraded the quality ; and still again in 1546. In 1549, the 
number of shillings was increased from 48 to 72. In 1551, the 
standard was so degraded, that it contained only 3 ounces of 
pure silver, instead of 11. In 1552 came the virtual reform. 

It was inevitable that these violent alterations of the coin* 
age should lead to the greatest hardship and confusion in the 
adjustment of all pecuniary transactions; and the evidences of 
such a state of things abound in the records of the time. Rud- 
ing, in bis Annals of the Coinage,'' has collected a long series ; 
and from his work I will make two extracts, for the single pur- 
pose of showing that the frequent and intricate alterations 
of the Coinage render it almost impossible to form any clear 
opinion on a few quotations of Prices. 

In 1 549, William Thomas, a Clerk of the Council, ventured 
to speak with remarkable plainness in a series of letters he ad- 
dressed to the King. In one of them, he says: “Whether 
“ it hath made your Majesty rich or no, I cannot tell ; but I am 
“ sure the Coinage since the first beginning hath exacted upon 
“your subjects already above eight shillings in the pound, — 

and this I dare avow, that not one in a hundred, no, not one 
“ in an hundred thousand, that is contented with this coin.” 
{Ruding, ii. 460.) • 

* The well-known Sermons preached by Bishop Latimer, at St. 
Paul's Cross, about 1548, have been frequently quoted as decisive 
evidence that, even at that date, the American supplies had greatly 
raised Prices. But it will be quite evident to any person who will 
carefully examine the dates of the sermons, and tke allusions they con- 
tain, that the Bishop s complaint, as in the sermon of March, 1549, 
“ of the little shilling, and the fineness of the silver I cannot see,” 
&c., were excited, not by any unwonted and inconvenient influx of 
new silver, but by shameful debasement of the good Silver Coin 
formerly current There is another passage in the same sefmqn 
which can hardly be mistaken, namely, that in which the prekcher 
describes “ the naughtiness of silver as the occasion of deiqth of all 
things in the realm.” 
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But when the Coinage was finally restored in 1560^ the Go* 
yemment of Elizabeth published (29th Sept. 1560) a very sen- 
sible Paper called a ** Summary of certain Reasons which have 
** moved Queen Elizabeth to proceed in Reformations of her 
^ base and coarse Monies.*’ And the fifth paragraph of this 
Paper Is exceedingly pertinent to our present purpose. It 
says 

Also by continuance of this sort of base Monies, although 
‘‘ Almighty God hath given now of late years plentiful increase 
of the earth, for the which he is to be thanked, without any 
such plagues of scarcity as in our forefathers’ time hath been 
<< read, when many hundreds and thousands of people have died 
“ of famine, the Prices of all things growing or coming from 
** the earth, hath immeasurably and daily risen ; — as all man« 
ner of grain, fruit, cattle, bestial, victual, wool, leather, and 
“such like; and no remedy could be devised to amend the 
« same, but to cause that the same base Monies should be cur- 
“ rent for no more than they were in just value. 

“ For eveiy man of the least understanding, by one means or 
“ other, knew that a Teston [that is, a shilling] was not worth 
“ sixpence ; nor the piece of Two-pence was worth so much ; 
“ and therefore no man would give gladly that thing which was 
“ and ever had been worth sixpence for a Teston, but would 
“rather require two Testona; and so a thing being worth six- 
“ pence was bought and sold either for two Testons (shillings), 
“ or for one and a half, which was in reckoning twelve pence, 
“ or nine pence ; — and now, every Teston being brought to the 
“just value, it must needs follow that one shall buy of another 
“ hereafter that for fourpence half-penny which was wont to 
“ cost sixpence. And when the Teston shall be brought into 
“ fine silver, then shall all men be as desirous to sell any ware 
“ for such fine monies, as they have of late been loth and un- 
“ willing to sell anything for the base monies, except that they 
“ might have had twice as much of the base monies as they 
“were wont to have of the fine.” {JRuding^ iii. 26.) 

The Paper subsequently becomes an exhortation, and, among 
other considerations, urges upon the Queen’s subjects, “ That 
“ consequently every man ought to thank Almighty God that he 
“ may live to see the honour of his country thus partly recovered; 
“ — Silver to come in place of Copper, prices of things amend, 
“ all people to be more able to live of their wages, every man’s 
“purse or coffer made free from the privy thief, which was the 
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<< conterfeiter, and finally the treasure of this realm to be of 
silver and gold^ as was wont in our forefathers’ time, and not 
of brass and copper ; besides many other great commodities 
^that hereof must needs ensue^ which but for length might be 
declared ; and for all the same, no loss to any otherwise but 
in opinion at the beginning, not much unlike to them that being 
** sick, receive a medicine, and in the taking feel some bitter* 

** ness, but yet thereby recover health and strength, and save 
‘‘ their lives,” 

It is to be feared, however, that all this earnestness had a very 
interested object ; for, instead of calling in the base money at 
its current value, and carrying out the re-coinage at the ex- 
pense of the Exchequer, the Testons or Shillings in circula- 
tion were cried down from 6d. to 4^, — of course to the great 
loss of those who held them. The measure occasioned loud 
murmurs, but it was enforced with rigour, and it is probable 
that but little of the base money was kept back out of the 
Mint. 

Euding has given (iii, 37*) a statement of the amount of the 
Silver Be-Goinage from 29th Sept. 1560, to 29th Sept. 1561, as 
follows : — 

Total weight of Base Money brought in, 

631,950 lbs. *, equal, according to the rates of the 
several standards, to an amount in current or 
base money of ------ £638,113 

The Total weight of sterling money re-coined 
was 244,416 lbs. ; equal, at llozs. 2dwts.,fine, 
coined at the rate of 60s. from the pound 
weight, to------ - £733,248 

It appears, therefore, that the quantity of base metal com- 
bined with the silver, in the old coins, was 60 per cent, greater 
than the whole amount of the silver; — thus, 244,416 lbs. fine 
silver -f 387,534 lbs. alloy = 631,950 total weight of base 
money brought into tlie mint. The dross arising from the 
re-coinage was so vast, that Stowe affirms that it was em- 
ployed as material for mending the roads. 

The difference between the value cancelled, 638,113/., and 
the value re-issued, 733,248/., gave a profit to the Mint .of 
95,134/.; and, as the charges are said to have been only 
12,983/., there was a clear gain to the Exchequer of *82,250/. ; 
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—a gain which may be supposed to have animated the style 
of the Court financier, whose Paper of Reasons has been 
quoted. 

The Total Coinage of Elizabeth’s reign, 1558 to 1603, is ge^ 
nerally stated at 5,512,000/., in the proportions of 794,000/. 
Gold, and 4,718,000/. Silver. A Silver Coinage of 733,248/. 
in 1560-1 would leave less than 4 Millions for the subsequent 
forty years of the reign, — a result by no means dispropor- 
tionate, considering the circumstances of the period. We may 
perhaps infer, therefore, that in 1560 the Total Amount of Gold 
and Silver Coin in circulation in England and Wales did not 
materially exceed One Million sterling, according to the revised 
standard of 1560 ; and that the proportions were probably 
800,000/. of Silver to 300,000/. of Gold. 

Nearly one hundred and thirty years later, or in 1688, Gre- 
gory King estimated that the quantity of Silver Coin in 
England and Wales was 8.^ Millions sterling, and of Gold Coin 
3 Millions, or 11^ Millions in all; or ten times as much as may 
have existed in 1560. 


XIV . — Frequent Debasement of the French Coinage , — 
General' Results, 

Let us now refer to the existence in France of a state of 
things, as regards alterations of the Coinage, resembling the 
occurrences in England. 

The thirteenth chapter of Paucton’s “ Metrologie,” extending 
to more than a hundred quarto pages, is devoted to a learned 
discussion of the almost infinite variations which have taken 
place in the standard and currency of French Coins ; and in 
the elaborate table of French monies, at the end of his Work, he 
enumerates more than a tlxousand edicts, between the dates 
1226 and 1726. He says (page 675.) — “ On peut voir dans 
^Mes annales de la monarchie qnelles pertes ou souffrit en 
France, par les fr4quens changemens des monnoies, car outre 
ie droit de Seigneuriage que les Hois augmentoient sous le' 
moindre prdtexte, ils pouvoient encore changer les Monnoies 
quand ils vouloient, de sorte que ddcriant celles qui avoient 
cours et sur leaquelles ils avoient d4jk lev6 un droit de sei- 
gneuriage ; et faisant faire une nouvelle monnoie sur laquelle 
** ils prenoient le m^me droit, ils levoient par ce moyen une 
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** imposition sur les peuples quand ils vouloient/* * St. Maur 
has passages of the same import. 

M. Leber f, the learned author of the Essay on the relative 
value of Private Incomes in the Middle Ages and at presen 
confirms the same views ; and in the following passage, among 
others, points out further sources of difficulty. He says,— 

‘‘ La difference de la Livre Parisis k la Livre Toumois est 
“ un autre sujet d*h4sitation et de doute qui se pr^sente fr6- 
“ quemment dans un travail d’^valuation. 

“ Cette distinction parait s’etre etablie sous le regne de 
Philippe 1®^ mort en 1108. Alors on fabriquait k Tours une 
‘‘monnaie plus faible que celle de Paris, et qu’on distingua de 
‘‘ cette dernikre par le denomination de Toumois^ tirde du lieu 
‘‘ de son origine. Le Livre Parisis^ ou de Paris, 4tait en force 
k la Livre Tournois comme 5 est k 4 ; c’est k dire d*un quart 
‘‘ en sus. 6 Livres Tournois ne valaient done que 4 Livres 
Parisis : et comme la meme difference s' est maintenue jusqu'd 
“Louis XIV., elle ne doit point etre perdue de vue dans 
“ revaluation des Prix anterieur au XVIL Siecle, 

“ Ainsi une merchandise ayant ete vendue 100 Parisis^ et 
“ pay4e en monnaie Tournois dont 5 Livres repr^sentaient un 
“ Marc d’ Argent Fin, pour que le rapport s’^tablisse en mon- 
“ naies de meme force, il faudra ajouter au Prix de 100 le 
“quart de cette somine, d*ou il viendra 125 Livres Tournois, et 
“ ensuite operer sur le prix du marc de 5 Livres comme on Ta 
“ dit ailleurs. Rien ne serait plus simple si la quality des mon- 
“ naies et des prix marchands 6tai^ toujours connue ; maiscest 
“ un avantage sur lequel on ne sour ait compter. La pi u part des 
“ documents d’ou sont tir4s les Prix de Commerce et les Chiffres 
“ de Valeurs laissentignorer en quelle monnaie ils ont et6 regies; 
“ et quant aux prix du Marc, il en est assez beaucoup, moins 
“ toutefois, dont on ne peut dire k quelle espece ils appartiennent 
“ du Parisis ou du Tournois, De-Ik la difficulte qui peut faire 
“ naitre la difference des deux valeurs ; elle est reelle, et iheme 
“ insurmontable k quelques egards. {Essai^ p. 261.) 

* Paucton qualifies this remark by saying, Depuis le regne de 
Philippe le Bel jusqu'a celui de Charles /II. but' we may fairly 
attribute this inexact qualification to the fear of the Censor, whose 
imprimatur, dated 9th October, 1777> appears at the end of the 
volume. 

f Essai sur TApprdciation de la Fortune Privee au Age, 

par M. C* Leber. Paris, 8vo., 1847^ Guillaumin. 
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M. Levasseur, in a recent paper of great interest in the 
« Journal des Economistes ” (May, 1856), has given the follow- 
ing statement of the changes in the French Coinage daring the 
Sixteenth Century 


(C.) Frbscb Coinjos, 1497 — 1M2. 


OltM. 

Knmber of Liwet 
Milgned to the 
Mare of Silver. 

Quantity of 
Fine Silver in 
each Liwre, 

Xumbpr of 
pretent Franct 
Weight per 
Weight of 
Fine Silver* 

1497, 7ApL 

* 

Ut. $. 
11 - 

4e 

- 

eentgr. 

2225 

Jir. e, 

• 4 94 

1513, 6 „ 

m 

12 10 

— 

• 

1958 

- 4 35 

1515, 1 Jan. 


11 - 



2225 

• 4 94 

„ 17 Feb. 


12 15 

- 


1919 

- 4 26 

1519, 10 June 


12 10 

- 


1958 

- 4 35 

1520, 10 June 


12 10 



1958 

- 4 35 

1521, 20 Sept 


13 5 

- 


1847 

4 10 

1539, 24 Feb. 

m 

12 10 


m 

1958 

• 4 35 

1540, 18 May 

m 

14 - 

- 

m 

1748 

- 3 88 

1549, 25 Oct 

m 

14 10 

- 

m 

1687 

- 3 75 

1550, 23 Jan. 


15 - 

- 


1631 

3 62 

„ 30 ApL 


14 5 

- 


1717 

- 3 81 

1560, 30 ApL 


14 5 



1717 

• 3 81 

1561, 30 Aug. 

m 

15 15 

- 


1560 

- 3 46 

1573, 9 June 

m 

17 - 

- 


1439 

- 3 19 

1575, 31 May 

m 

17 15 

- 


1378 

3 06 

1580, 17 Oct 


19 - 

- 


1288 

- 2 84 

1600, 17 Oct 


19 - 


m 

1288 

• 2 84 

1602, Sept 


20 5 

4 

m 

1208 

- 2 68 

We have her^ during^ the 105 years 

— 1497-1602 — no less 


than nineteen alterations of the Coinage ; that is, on the average, 
an alteration every five years. The general direction of these 
alterations was to reduce the intrinsic value of the coins; but 
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the course pursued was bjr no means uniform ; for we see that 
on three or four occasions, and for intervals of various lengths, 
the real value of the Livre Tournois was enhanced above the 
point to which it had previously been reduced. Comparing, 
however, the last date (1602) of the table with the first (1497), 
we find that the Silver Coinage of France had been reduced in 
intrinsic value very nearly one half ; or, to speak with precision, 
the Livre Tournois . had lost 1017 grains of fine silver out 
of 2225. 

There can be no hazard in assuming that sadden, and violent, 
and irregular alterations of the Real Value of the Coinage, such 
as we have seen to take place in England between the dates 
1527 and 1560, and in France between the dates 1497 and 1602, 
must have rendered all quotations of money prices extremely 
uncertain and confused ; and as the alterations of the Coinage 
were constantly, as a rule, in the direction of its abasement, 
it is tolerably certain that the arrangements and ingenuity of 
tellers would be applied to enhance, as much as possible, the 
money price of their commodities. We know also that facilities 
of intercourse between the capitals and the provinces both of 
England and France were, at the period in question, very im- 
perfect ; and it must have happened, amidst so many changes, 
that the monetary standard for purposes of current price, of 
different parts of the same country, must have been, at one and 
the same time, exceedingly different. 

We arrive, then, at the following conclusions, viz. ; — 

1. That in England and Wales the arbitrary and unjust in- 
terference of the Government with the Standard Coinage 
(silver) of the country, during the 33 years, 1527 to 1560, were 
so numerous, sudden,, violent, and irregular, as to introduce 
into all quotations of Price, elements of uncertainty and con- 
fiision, which, at this distance of time, we have no satisfactory 
means of ascertaining or estimating. 

2. That the same observation is to be applied, and for the 
same reasons, to quotations of Price in France during, the 105 
years from 1497 to 1602. 

3. That as the general tendency of the arbitrary alterations 
of the Coinage was to reduce its intrinsic value, and therefore 
to favour debtors at the expense of creditors, we are justified 
in concluding, not merely by the rationale of the case, but 
also by the specific records of the periods in question, that 
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tbere was a strong and constant effort on the part of Sellers 
and Creditors to protect themselves against the risks of a dete-^ 
riorated medium of payment^ by enhancing, as much as possible, 
the prices of their commodities. 

4. That consequently, in addition to whatever other causes 
may have been in operation to produce a rise of prices, it is 
certain that we must make large allowance for a silver coin- 
age of fluctuating and falling value. 


XV. — Views of Adam Smith as regards the range of Prices 
cf Com^ 1350-~l750. 

We may now endeavour to ascertain what have been the 
opinions hitherto held by competent authorities, forming the 
best conclusions they could on the evidence accessible to them, 
of the Course of Prices in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 

The “ Digression concerning the Variations in the Value of 
Silver during the course of the Four Centuries 1350—1750,” 
contained in the Eleventh Chapter of the First Book of the 
Wealth of Nations,” is the most lucid, as it is the most autho- 
ritative, exposition of these opinions. 

Adam Smith divided the four centuries upon which he 
commented, into three unequal periods ; adopting, as his First 
Period, the interval between 1350 and 1570; — ^for the Second 
Period, the interval between 1570 and 1640 ; — and for the 
Third Period, the interval between 1640 and 1750. 

Speaking of the First Period, he says, “ In 1350 — and for 
some time before— the average price of the quarter of Wheat, 
** in England, seems not to have been estimated lower than 
« Four Ounces of Silver (tower weight), equal to about Twenty 
« Shillings of our present money. From this price it seems to 
« « have fallen gradually to Two Ounces of Silver, equal to 
“ about Ten Shillings of our present money ; the price at 
« which we find it estimated in the beginning (say 1500) of 
the Sixteenth Century, and at which it seems to have con- 
« tinned to be estimated till about 1570.” {McCullocKs Edi- 
« lion of 1838, p. 81.) 

Of the Second Period (1570—1640), he says, ‘‘ From about 
<< 1570 to about 1640, during a period of about seventy years, 
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the variation in the proportion between the value of Silver 
and that of Com, held a quite opposite course (to the course 
held from 1350 to 1570). Silver sank, in its real value, or 
“ would exchange for a smaller quantity of labour than before, 
and Corn rose in nominal price ; or, instead of being sold for 
“ about T\do Ounces of Silver the quarter, or about Ten shil- 
“ lings of our present money, came to be sold for Six and 
“ Eight Ounces of Silver the quarter, or about Thirty or Forty 
‘‘ Shillings of our present money.” (p. 88.) 

Of the Third Period (1640 — 1750), he says, ‘‘ Between 1630 
and 1640, or about 1636, the effect of the discovery of the 
‘‘ mines of America in reducing the value of Silver, appears to 
** have been completed^ and the value of that metal seems never 
to have sunk lower, in proportion to that of Corn, than it 
was about that time. It seems to bavo risen somewhat (that 
is to say, prices have fallen) in the course of the present 
“ century (say 1700-50), and it bad probably begun to do so 
“ even some time before the end of the last.” (p. 88.) 

To perceive clearly the effect of Adam Smith’s mode of 
quoting the Price of Corn in Ounces of Silver, we must have 
before us the following formula : — 


(D.) 

Dates and 

Regnal Years. 

Pound Weight 
(12 oz.) of Silver 

01*2 fine) coined 
into Shillings. 

The Ounce of 
Silver equal to 
then current 
Shillings. 



s. d. 

s. 

d. 

1356 

30 Ed. ni. 

- 25 - - 

2 

1 

1421 

y Hen. V. 

1 

1 

o 

CO 

I 

2 

6 

1464 

4 Ed. rv. 

- 37 6 - 

3 

H 

1527 

18 Hen. viii. - 

- 40 - . 

3 

4 

1560 

2 Elizab. , 

1 

0 

1 

1 

- 5 

- 

1717 

3 George i. 

- 62 - - 

5 

2 


Assuming, therefore, a Medium Price of Two Ounces of Silver 
from, say, 1350 to 1500, we ought to find the quotation of the 
price of the quarter of Wheat to be between, say, As. 6d. and 
6«. 6c?. of the money of that time. 

XVI. — Corroborative Data in England and France. 

Smith founded his conclusions upon the evidence as to prices 
afforded by the Statutes relating to food and wages ; and* upon 
corroborative proofs obtained from various charters and muni- 
ments. 
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The only tabular collection of prices available to him was 
that of Fleetwood, and the Eton Tables subsequent to 1695. 
He Bays : The reader will find, at the end of this chap- 

** ter, all the Prices of Wheat, which have been collected by 

Fleetwood, from 1202 to 1597, both inclusive, reduced to the 
“ money of the present times, and digested, according to the 
“ order of time, into seven divisions of twelve years each. ♦ * 

In that long period Fleetwood has been able to collect no 
‘‘more than eighty years. * ♦ The reader will see that 
“ from the beginning of the Thirteenth (say 1200) till after the 
“ middle of the Sixteenth (say 1550) century, the average price 
“ of each twelve years grows gradually lower and lower ; and 
“ that towards the end of the Sixteenth Century it begins to 
“ rise again. The prices, indeed, which Fleetwood has been 
“ able to collect, seem to have been those chiefiy which were re- 
“ markable for extraordinary dearness or cheapness ; and I do 
“ not pretend that any certain conclusions can be drawn from 
“ them. So far, however, as they prove anything at all, they 
“ confirm the account which I have been endeavouring to 
“ give. 

‘* Fleetwood himself, however, seems, with most other writers, 

“ to have believed that during all this period (say 1350 — 1550) 

“ the value of Silver, in consequence of its increasing abund- 
“ance, was continually diminishing. The Prices of Corn 
“ which he himself has collected, certainly do not agree with 
“ this opinion. They agnee perfectly with that of M. Duprfes 
“ de St. Maur, and with that which I have been endeavouring 
“ to explain. Bishop Fleetwood and Dupres de St. Maur ate 
“ the two authors who seem to have collected, with the greatest 
“ diligence and fidelity, the prices of things in ancient times. 

“ It is somewhat curious that, though their opinions are so .very 
“ different, their facts, so far as they relate to the Price of Corn 
“ at least, should coincide so very exactly.” (p. 85.) 

Smith does not give any reference to St. Maur’s quarto; but 
he probably had in his recollection the following passage : — 

‘^Je ne prdtends pas,” says St. Maur, “cependant que les *, 
“ choses n’ont point du tout change, mais je soutiens qu'elles 
** TfCont pas autant chang^ qu'on se Vimagine. Depuis cent- 
**cinquante ans [he was writing in 1745] le Seiier de Ble 
“ (mesure de Paris) en faisant un Prix moyen, a toujours valu 
“ le Tiers de ce qu’auroit produit le Marc d’ Argent fin mon- 
“ noy5. II paroit que depuis Philippe- Auguste (mort en 1223) 
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" jttsques vers I’an 1620 le Setier se balan^oit communement 
** avec la Ntuvilme partie de la valeur du Marc d* Argent fin,” 
— and he then gives instances. {EssaU p. 36.) 

In a subsequent page, referring to the later period (1600 — 
1745) St. Maur says: “En comparant le Prix actuel des 
Grains avec ce quails valoient il y a Cent ou Cent-cinquante 
ans, nous trouverons que depuis un si^cle ils sont rdellement 
“ dinainu^s en Angleterre de pr^s d’un tiers de leur Prix ; et 
“ qtCen France depute cent-cinquante ans ils n'ont pas tout-a- 
*^fait suivi Taugmentation de la valeur des espfeces. Si nous 
^‘rtmontons h 1696 jusques et compris 1605, et que nous con- 
fondions le Prix de toutes ces annees, le Setier de Bl^ (mesure 
‘‘ de Paris) repondit h cinq onziemes [^yths] du Marc d*Ar- 
gent fin monnoye ; il n’en vaut communement que le Tiers 
“ <iepuis Cinquante-deux ans ; ce que prouve de meme 

‘‘ que les Bl^s ont baiss^ parmi nous. (Essai^ p. 68.) 

After enumerating several authorities, Smith says ; — 

** From these different facts we seem to have some reason to 
“ conclude that, about the middle of the Fourteenth Century 
‘‘ (say 1350), and for a considerable time before, the average or 
“ ordinary price of the quarter of wheat was not supposed to be 
** less than Four ounces of Silver (tower weight). 

From about the middle of the Fourteenth (1350) to the be- 
ginning of the Sixteenth (15(X)) Century, what was reckoned 
the reasonable and moderate, that is the ordinary or average 
“ price of wheat, seems to have sunk gradually to about one 
‘‘ half of this price ; so as at last to have fallen to about two 
“ ounces of silvei* (tower weight). It continued to be estimated 
at this price till about 1570. * * 

‘^In France the average price of Grain was in the same 
manner much lower in the end of the Fifteenth (say 1490) and 
beginning of the Sixteenth (say 1510) Century than in the 
‘‘two centuries [that is 12(X)~99 and 1300-99] preceding. ♦ * 
“ Its price during the same period had probably sunk in the 
“ same manner through the greater part of Europe.”’ 

Upon these facts Smith reasons as follows : — 

“ The rise of the value of Silver [that is, the fall in prices] 
“ in proportion to that of Corn, may either have been owing 
“ altogether to the increase of the demand for that metal in 
“ consequence of increasing improvement and cultivation, the 
“ supply of silver in the meantime continuing the «6ame as be- 
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fore ; or the demand for Silver, continuing the same as be- 
** fore the fall of prices, may have been owing altogether to 
^^the gradual diminution of the supply of silver; the greater 
** part of the mines, which were then known in the world, being 
much exhausted, and consequently the expense of working 
“ them much increased ; or the fall of prices may have been 
" owing partly to the one, and partly to the other of these cir- 
‘‘ cumstances. 

“In the end of the Fifteenth, and beginning (1500) of the 
“ Sixteenth Centuries, the greater part of Europe was approach- 
“ ing towards a more settled form of government than it had 
“enjoyed for several ages before. The increase of security 
“ would naturally increase industry and improvement ; and the 
“ demand for the precious metals, as well as for every other 
“ luxury and ornament, would naturally increase with the in- 
“ crease of riches. A greater annual produce would require a 
greater quantity of coin to circulate it; and a greater number 
“ of rich people would require a greater quantity of plate and 
“ other ornaments of silver.” (p. 83.) 

After stating the Rise of Prices (or, in equivalent phraseo- 
logy, the fall in the value of Silver) between 1570 and 1640, 
he says ; — 

“ The discovery of the abundant Mines of America seems to 
“ have beien the sole cause of this diminution in the value of 
“silver in proportion to that of Corn. It is accounted for 
“ accordingly in the same manner by every body ; and there 
“ never has been any dispute about the fact or about the cause 
“ of it. The greater part of Europe was during this period 
“ advancing in industry and improvement ; and the demand for 
“ Silver must consequently have been increasing. But the in- 
“ crease in the supply of Silver had, it seems, so far exceeded 
“ the demand for it, that the value of that metal sunk con- 
“ siderably. 

“ The discovery of the Mines of America, it is to be ob- 
“ served, does not seem to have had any very sensible effect 
“ upon the Prices of things in England till after 1570 ; though 
“ even the mines of Potosi had been discovered more than 
“ twenty years before.” (p. 88.) 

He then points out that, according to the Eton T^ble, the 
average price of the Winchester Eight Bushel Quarter of ordi- 
nary Wheat (deducting a ninth from the recorded prices in con- 
sideration of the picked samples to which those prices refer) was 
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17. I2s, 9dL bptween 1595 and 1620, equal to 6^ ounces of 
silver, or three times the price of the period 1500-70 ; and was 
IZ. 19s. 6cZ, between 1620 and 1636, equal to 7f ounces 'of 
silver, or very nearly four times the price of the period 
1500-70. 


XVIL — Similar Data^ 1640 — 1770. — DeduoMom resulting 
from Adam Smithfs Facts and Arguments. 

Between 1637 and 1700, that is, sixty-four years, Adam 
Smith considers the price to have been the same, within a 
shilling or so, of the price of 1620-36. 

But he points out, that there were three causes whibh must 
have tended to raise the price of Corn, namely, —(1.) the 
interruption of tillage occasioned by the Parliamentary Civil 
War; — (2.), the foreign demand excited by the Bounty ♦ 


* There is a remarkable tract by Dr. Johnson, supposed to have 
been written in 1766, on the subject of the Bounty on the Ex- 
portation of Corn. The purpose of the tract is to support the 
policy of the Bounty. We may quote a passage : — The state of 
every country with respect to Corn is varied by the chances of the 
year. Those to whom we sell our Com must have, every year, 
either more Corn than they want, or less than they want. We 
likewise are naturally subject to the same varieties. When they 
have Corn equal to their wants, or more, the Bounty has no effect; 
for they will not buy what they do not want, unless our exuberance 
be such as tempts them to store it for another year. This case must 
suppose that our produce is redundant and useless to ourselves ; and, 
therefore, the profit of exportation produces no inconvenience. When 
they want Corn they must buy of us, and buy at a higher price. 
In this case, if we have more Corn than enough for ourselves, we 
are again benefited by supplying them. But they may want when 
we have no superfiuity. When our markets rise, the Bounty 
ceases ; and tlierefore produces no evil. They cannot buy our Corn, 
but at a higher rate than that at which it is sold at home. If 
their necessities force them to give a higher price, that event is 
no longer to be charged on the Bounty. We may then stop our 
corn in our ports, and pour it back upon our own markets.’* 
{Considerations on the Com Laws, 1766.) 

This vindication of the policy of the Bounty involves obvious 
fallacies, and I quote it only as a specimen worth preserving of the 
ma'^ner in which that great master of language expressed his view, of 
the operation of the measure. But, while demurring to the vievr so 
taken of the operation of the Bounty, I cannot agree with Adam 
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on the exportation of Corn, granted in 1688 ; — and (3.), the 
increase in nominal prices, aridng from the extreme debase- 
ment (from wear and tear) of the Silver Coin during the 
twenty years prior to the great recoinage of 1695. And, 
seeing that the recorded prices of 1637 — 1700 coincide almost 
precisely with those of 1620-36, notwithstanding the operation 
of the three causes referred to. Smith considers that there 
is presumptive evidence, that the value of Silver was increasing 
(that is, that silver-prices were falling) during the period 1637 
—1700. 

He was disposed to conclude also, that the value of silver 
continued to increase, and, therefore, prices to fall, during the 
seventy-five years of the Eighteenth Century, which had elapsed 
when he wrote. He arrives at this conclusion with a full 
knowledge of the long series of favourable seasons between 1700 
and 1750. But he says (p. 91.) : “ The twenty years preceding 
‘‘ 1750 may veryvwell be set in opposition to the twenty years 
preceding 1770. As the former were a good deal below the 
“ general average of the century (so far), notwithstanding the 
intervention of one or two dear years ; so the latter have been 
a good deal above it, notwithstanding the intervention of one 
or two cheap ones — of 1759, for example.” And he regards 
the operation of the Bounty as certainly keeping up a higher 


Smith in his opinion, that the effect of that measure was to raise the 
price of Corn during the period under consideration. He says : 

In years of scarcity, though the Bounty is frequently suspended, 
yet the great exportation which it occasions in years of plenty must 
frequently hinder, more or less, the plenty of one year from relieving 
the scarcity of another. Both in years of plenty and in years of 
scarcity the Bounty necessarily tends to raise the money price of 
Corn somewhat higher than it otherwise would be in the Home 
Market.” But here he overlooks an important consideration. On 
the occurrence of scarcity, or rather the approach to it, not only was 
the Bounty suspended, but the exportation was prohibited ; and thus 
in fact the plenty of the former year did contribute to mitigate the 
dearth of the scarce year. It is clear that in such cases prices in 
this country must have been lower than they were abroad, otherwise 
there would have been no need of prohibition. It is curious that 
Dr. Smith, in the zeal of his argument against the policy of the 
Bounty, should have kept this circumstance out of view. The 
omission vitiates a good deal of his reasoning on the subject. I haye, 
in a former volume of this work, alluded to the topic of the Bounty, 
VoL L, p. 46, and again, pp. 51-S, 
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price of Corn in this country than would have otherwise pre- 
vailed; and to whatever extent the Bounty raised the price, to 
that extent he^ of course^ assumes that the fall of prices, arising 
from the increasing value of silver, was kept out of view. 

That Silver should become more valuable during the hun- 
dred and forty years, from 1636 to 1775, Smith regards as 
highly probable, for three reasons, viz. : — (1.), Because the coun- 
tries of Europe had themselves become greatly more populous, 
— had made continual additions to the catalogue of their wants 
and products, — and had extended their trade into new and vast 
regions ; — (2.), Because the growth of population and enterprise 
in America had been more rapid than in Europe; — and, (3.), 
Because an increasing annual quantity of. Silver was required 
to pay for imports from India and China. 

The summary, therefore, of the conclusions at which Adam 
Smith arrived, relative to the value of Silver,— in other words, 
the Rise and Fall of Prices in England, during a series of years 
— from 1350 to 1750 — seems to be as follows: and it may be 
added, that M. Michel Chevalier, in his elaborate and learned 
work (“ La Monnaie,” published in 1850), adopts, with scarcely 
any modification, the views of Adam Smith, now in question. 

1. Smith adopted three periods of unequal length, and, stating 
the price of the Winchester eight-bushel Quarter of ordinary 
Wheat, in Ounces of standard Silver, he considered that, ap- 
proximately, the evidence before him justified the following 
tabular formula, viz : — 


Periods. 

Price in Ounces 

Equal in Money of 
the several Periods 

(England). 

of Silver. 

tOf say * — 

Prior to 1350 

t 

1 

1 

00 

I 

1350—1570 

2-0 

5 - 

1570—1620 

1 

o 

- 1 10 ~ 

1620—1636 

1 

1 

- 1 17 - 

1636—1700 

7-2 

- 1 16. - 

1700^1775 

I 

p 

1 

- 1 15 - 


In general terms, therefore, he considered that the American 
Discoveries produced a Sise of 200 Per Cent, in the value or 

♦ It will be quite evident that for the first two periods, 1350 
and 1350 to 1570, the Money Prices given are merely approxi- 
mative. 
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price of Com as measured in Silver; — ^that is to say, that the 
price of Com rose to a point at which the quantity previously 
sold for 100 Ounces of Silver^ was sold for 300 Ounces. 

2. That for a long period (probably a century or a century 
and a half), prior to 1570, the Value of Silver bad been gra- 
dually — and Prices, therefore, gradually falling; and 
that this change may, with great reason, be attributed to the 
increasing demand for Silver to meet the wants of Increasing 
Population, Larger Production, Extending Trade, and the set- 
tlement of New Regions. 

3. That, notwithstanding the occupation of Peru and Mexico, 
about 1520-30, and the discovery of the Potosi Silver Mine, in 
1545, no very sensible rise of prices took place in England till 
about 1570. 

4. That the Fall in the value of Silver ceased about 1640; 
and that between 1640 and 1750 there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that Silver had again begun to rise in value (and prices 
to fall), in consequence of the increasing demand for it; — the 
causes of that increasing demand being the growth of population, 
productive trade, and intercourse. 


'jLYUh— Evidence as regards Prices collected hy Arthur 

Young, 

In 1812 Arthur Young published a tract, entitled ‘*An 
“ Enquiry into the Progressive Value of Money in England, as 
marked by the Price of Agricultural Products ; with Obser- 
vations upon Sir George Shuckburgh’s Table of Apprecia- 
tion ; the whole deduced from a great variety of Authorities 
*‘not before collected.”* This tract is, in many respects, 
curious, and deserves attention. 

Sir George Shuckburgh’s Table was inserted in the 
** Philosophical Transactions” of 1798, and was intended 
to show that the rise which had then taken place in the 
prices of commodities was wholly, or nearly so, attributable 
to a fall in the value of Silver, which had been in progress 
for a long period. This opinion was directly at variance with 
the views which, we have seen, were entertained by Adam 

* The tract was published by Hatchard, Piccadilly, and extends 
to 1*40 octavo pages. 
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Smith, Sir George Shuckburgh’s Table has been forgotten 
for some time; Mr. Hallam refers to it in just terms of 
animadversion, describing it as ** strangely incompatible with* 
“ every result to which my own reading has led me ; *' as “ the 
‘‘hasty attempt of a man accustomed to difTerent studies;*' 
adding, that we can scarcely pardon either “ the presumption 

of obtruding such a slovenly performance on a subject where 
“ the utmost diligence was required, nor the aifectation with 
“ which the author apologises for descending from the dignity 
“ of philosophy.** (^Middle Ages, ii. 429., eighth ed.) 

At the date of the tract just mentioned Arthur Young had 
attained a very advanced age ; but he describes himself as ex- 
ceedingly anxious to point out the errors of Shuckburgh's Table, 
and, accordingly, he says, that in 1811 he “examined a multi- 
“ tude of authorities, from which I extracted a great variety of 
“prices, carefully referring to every authority, quoting the 
“ volume and page, combining them with all to be found in the 
“ books cited by Sir George Shuckburgh, as well as with the 
“ details (more numerous than had before been published) 
“ given by Sir Fred. Eden, in his ‘ State of the Poor.* These 
“ prices I reduced, with much labour, to the standard of our 
“ Present Money. The investigation occupied myself, an ama- 
“ nuensis, and an accountant, with other occasional assistance, 
“ much the greater part of ten months, at no inconsiderable 
“ expense.” 

The tract gives the following statement of the Average Price, 
in England, of the Winchester eight-bushel Quarter of ordi- 
nary Wheat, in periods of Centuries, the quotations being ex- 
pressed in Coinage of the standard of 1812, viz. : — 


Periods. Ay©. Price per Qr. | 

£ s. d. 1 

Periods. 

Ave. Price per Qr. 

£ 9 . d. 

1200-99 

1 2 9 

1500-99 

1 3 8 

1300-99 

1 6 - 

1600-99 

1 18 2 

1400-99 

- 12 - 

1700-99 

1 18 7 

An analysis 

is given of the 

progress of the Average Price 


subsequent to 1700 ; thus: — 


VOL. VI 


£ 9. d. 

1701-66 1 12 1 

1767-1800 2 10 6 


X 
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Of the average prices from 1200 to 1599, as just given, 
Arthur Young says, These results do not correspond with 

any general authority I have met with, which should not 
** excite surprise, because the documents were equally unknown 

to Dr. Adam Smith, Sir Gkorge Shuckburgh, and probably 
^ to some other writers who have treated generally on the 
‘‘ subject.” 

The Tract then enters, with considerable minuteness, and in 
the dear and practical manner characteristic of its distinguished 
author, into a discussion of the changes which had. taken place 
in the prices of an elaborate list of Commodities other than 
Corn. 

XIX. — Conclusions arrived at by Arthur Young ^ particularly 
as concerns the W'^ges of Labour^ 

The principle adopted for the purpose of arriving at a fair 
equation of the prices of the different periods, does not seem 
to be open to any objection. 

The contemporary prices were carefully reduced to the 
standard of the coinage of 1810 ; the Number 20 was chosen 
to represent the prices of that year; and the prices of pre- 
ceding periods were represented by the numerical proportion 
borne by them to the Number 20. At the close of the Tract 
a Table is appended, setting forth a summary of the results 
arrived at under the different heads of inquiry ; and from that 
Table I have compiled an abstract to be presently introduced 
here. 

One of the most important of these subjects of inquiry was 
the Bate of Wages for Agricultural Labour ; and great pains 
were taken to complete the quotations for the whole period 
from 1200 to 1810 ; but Young says — 

Unfortunately the Minutes that are to be met with in various 
writers, through all the earlier periods, are extremely inexplicit. 
Even to much later tiroes, writers of every description are apt to 
speak of Labour with very little precision ; the prices of Winter.^ 
and Spring are, in a thousand instances, noted as Uiat of labour in " 
general : but the real average of the year demands that the Harvest, 
and any other busy time, if the pay varies, should be included. 
To any degree of accuracy in act^ payments, there is no pre- 
tension, till within the last forty years (1770 — 1810). The only 
approximation to be found are the regulations, by Statute, limiting 
the demand of Labourers to certain prices for Winter, and to 
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Others for Summer ; and eyen in the late periods many notes are 
to be met with entered without any attentioi to this circumstance.* 
In the averages which 1 shall draw upt the selection will be made 
as carefully as circumstances will permit. 

** The following Table describes the progress of the Pay per 
Diem. We oughts however^ to premise^ that^ although these ac* 
counts may be compared for the object of a parallel between the 
different periods, none of them give the real earnings ; as in every 
part of the Kingdom much work is done by the piece, by means of 
which the Labourers make greater earnings than the numeral pay. 


(G.) Aqhjcvltubal Labour in England. — Average 
Wages per Day. 


Period. 

Wages per 
Day. 
d. 

Propor- 
tions of 
20. 

1200-99 

4 

' 

1300-99 

- H 

• 4i 

1400-99 

- 

- Si 

1500-99 

- H 

- 5 ^ 

1600-99 

• 10^ 

- 8 

1700-99 

- 15 

- 12i 


Period. 

Wages per 
Day. 

cL 

Propor- 
tions of 
20. 

1701-66 

. 12 - 

10 

1767-89 

- 15 - 

12^ 

1790-1803 

. 20 - 

16^ 

1804-10 

. 24 . 

20 

1811 

• 25^ • 

- 

1767-1800 

- 17 

H 


The section on the Price of Land is curious and important. 
It is not necessary to digress into a discussion of Arthur 
Young's peculiar views as to the causes which had led to fluc- 
tuations in the Price of Land since the Sixteenth Century.f 
We avail ourselves of his facts. He says : — 

^^It appears from the facts collected, that, in the Fifteenth 
Century (1400-99), Land sold at Ten years’ purchase, and con- 


* Speaking of the period subsequent to 1795, Young says: — 
^^ The great rise of Labour was caused by the scarcity of 1795 
and ’ 96 . The inadequacy of the daily pay for the support of a 
family was then severely felt, and the price was immediately raised : 
nor was it reasonable that it should fall with the succeeding decline 
in the price of wheat; but the second scarcity of 1800 and ’01 
banished all ideas of any fall, and the pay of labour continued 
more disposed to increase than sink to the present period (1812). 
And the rise is not wonderful to those who reflect on the immense 
demand that has taken place for men in the many shapes of regular 
troops, militia, volunteers,” &c. 

t In reading this passage from Artlmr Young on the subject of 
the Value of Land, it is necessary to bear in mind an important 
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tinued so to the reign of Elizabeth. The effect of the discovery of 
the American Mines became sufficiently obvious in the notes met 
with throughout the Seventeenth Century (l600-99)> upon the 
whole nearly doubling the price of the Fifteenth Century, It 
gained its utmost height in about Ten years ( 1 760-7 1) after the 
accession of his present Mi^esty (George IIL, in 176 O) ; being the 
period in which I ascertained the fact^ and found it to be^ on 
an average of every part of the Kingdom, Thirty-two years’ 
purchase. But at all other periods, except 1811, the Minutes are 
founded on accidental notes. It is, however, decidedly proved, 
that, during the American War (1775-82), the price fell Ten 
years' purchase; and we do not find that it rose again before 1789* 
From thence to the conclusion of the century, we find no Minutes 
that justify any suppositions of a rise to Thirty years’ purchase ; 
and even during the first ten years of the present century, land did 
not attain the price it yielded forty years ago. In the year 1811, the 
average of 55 Minutes through the greater part of the Kingdom 
was ascertained, and amounted to 29^ years’ purchase. * * * 

Reducing the several rates in the Purchase of Laud, on the plan 
we have pursued in former cases, the proportions will be found as 
follows ; — 


(H.) Price of Land in England, 1500—1811. 


Period. 

Years' 

Purchase. 

1500-99 

. 10 

1600-99 

. 16i 

1712-37 

- 22 

1768-73 

- 32 


Propor- 
tions in 

Period. 

20, 


• 6 

1778-89 

- 10 

1792-99 

■ 13| 

1805-11 

. 20 



Years' 

Propor- 

Purchase. 

tions in 
20. 

^ 23i 

- 144 

- 27 

- 17 

. 28 

- m 


distinction to which he does not refer. The Value of Land may be 
considered, first, with reference to the return which a given number 
of acres yields on the capital and labour expended in the cultivation, 
and such return constitutes Rent ; or, second, with reference to the 
saleable value as expressed in the number of years' purchase of the 
Rent arising from ihe land. This second mode of stating the value 
of land is clearly dependent, in a very considerable degree, if not 
wholly, on the market rate of interest at different periods ; and to 
say, therefore, that Land, as a whole, has risen in value, will mean, 
generally, that the interest of capital has fallen. It is probable, 
however, that the great fall in the value of Land during the American 
War, 1775-82, as stated by Arthur Young, arose, in a considerable 
degree, out of political difficulties and apprehensions. 
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Turning now to the General Table at the close of the Tract, 
I frame from it the following summary, omitting several 
columns and transposing others. 


(1.) Pkices and Wages in England, 1200 to 1810. — Comparative 
Statement framed by Arthvr Foung in 1812, uyon the Principle 
of representing the Facts of \^\0 by the Nvmber Twenty (20), 
and the Facts of the preceding Periods by the Proportion (in 
Figures) borne by them to that Number, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



I 

Food. I 

1 

1 

P4 

Other Articles. 

Wages. 


Teriooi. 

1 

1 

1 

Wheat. 

Barley and Oats. 

Beef, Mutton, Veal, Pork, 
Bacon, Butter, Cheese. 

Victualling Oflice. Beef and 

1 

8 

Horses. 

Coals at Bethlehem Hospital. 

Manufactures at Greenwich 
Hospital. 

1 • 

1 j 

*« 

s 

*3 

V 

& 

< 

Carpenters and Masons. 


1200-99 

5i 

4J 


~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 



6i 

5 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

4} 

4 

♦» 


3 

n 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


5} 

21 


6 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

5} 

4} 

M 


9i 

H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, 8 

7 

** 


9i 

ni 

loi 


- 

- 

~ 

> 

lai 


er, 

1701-66 

7i 


n 

7i 

12 

i5i 

13^ 

14} 

10 


23 

1767-89 

" 

11 

iH 

11 



KJ 

14 

' lai i 

' 

- 

14 

1790-1803 

1 

*3 

16i 

i«i 

*7 

16} 

19J 

15} 

15} 


- 

7 


20 

20 

20 

20 

m 

20 


20 

, 20 

20 

34 


12 

-1 


13i 


I 

- 

14} 

15} 

*14 



Note — Tbii Table may be read thus The price of a given Ouantityoi^^hy^ Wljcjit (col. 3.), was 
represented in 1810 by the Number 20 ; and the price of the same quantity of Wheat in coinage, of 
the same weight and fineness, a as, in the period, lay 1500-99, represented by the NufnberB ; hence, 
the price of Wlicat in 1810, compircd with ir)00-99, had ris<-n 2’13 per cent. 

The “ Miinufarturci at Croon wich Hospital ” (col. 10.), include Shoes, Stockitsgs Hats, and Mops. 
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Arthur Young combined several of the separate elements 
together, in order to simplify the general view, and the follow- 
ing were the results, viz. 


(K.) CoMBUfATiONs obtained from the preceding Table. 


Periods. 

s 

Wheat, Bar. 

Itjr, and Oats 

3 

Wheat and 
Beef, ac. 

4 

Cam and 
Beef.'&c. 

6 

Labour, Com, 
and Beef, See, 

6 

united* 

(Cols. 8 
and 4.) 

united. 

(8 and 5.) 

united. 
(3.4, 
and 5.) 

united. 

(3, 4. 6, 
and 11.) 

Labour singly 
(11.) 

1200-99 

5 

- 

- 

- .« 

1 

CO 

1300-99 

^ - 

- 

- 

- 

- ^ 

1400-99 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1500-99 

5 

H ■ 

- 

- - 

■ H 

ieoo-99 

8f - 

8 

- 

- 

8 

1700-99 

iOi - 

H - 

- 

- - 

- 12i 

1701-66 


^ • 

H 

H 

1 

o 

1767-89 

11 

Hi - 

Hi 

- Hi 

- m 

1790-1803 14i . 

14| - 

15i 

- 16 

. 16| 

1804-10 

20 

20 

20 

- 20 

1 

o 


1767-1800 llj . 12| - 12J .13 - 14 

According to these figures, it is obvious that the periods 
during which a given quantity of Labour would command the 
largest quantity of Foodj were the periods 1400-99 and 1701 
- 66 . 

Of the value of the Facts displayed by this Table, there can 
scarcely be two opinions. It may be true that, from a variety 
of causes, the Iract of 1812 has more imperfections of detail 
than the earlier works of Arthur Young ; but it appears to me 
that the results it sets forth were arrived at by a series of in- 
dependent and elaborate investigations entitled to the highest 
praise and the most respectful attention. 

The general result of these investigations tends decidedly to 
confirm the doctrine of Adam Smith, to the effect that Prices 
fell considerably between 1300 and 1500 ; — that the effect of the 
American discoveries was to raise prices about 200 per cent.;— 
that the whole of that rise was accomplished early in the Seven- 
teenth Century ; — and that, at least in this country, there was 
a material fall of prices between 1700 and 1760. 
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XL] M. levasseub’s beseaeches. 

XX.— -Af. Levttsseur's Statement of the Prices of Wheat in 
the Market at Paris, 1520 — 1630. 

I have already quoted the remarkable Paper by M. Levasseur, 
in the Journal des Economistes for May, 1856, entitled, “ Une 

Methode pour mesurer la Valeur de TArgent.” It is the object 
of that Paper to present a Table of the Price of the Best 
Wheat in the Halles, at Paris, from 1520 to 1630, furnishing 
four quotations (January, April, July, November,) in each year. 

As to the sources from whence the figures are derive^ M. 
Levasseur says — 

Les Prix du Ble a Paris ont et^ consignee, depuis le Seizieme 
Si^cle dans la s^rie des Mercuriales. On sait que la Halle se tenait 
deux fois par' seinaine ; chaque fois il y avait deux marches, un k 
la Halle, un autre k la Greve ; chaque marche avait sa Mercuriale, 
et le nombre des Mercuriales k I’aide desquclles on peut appr^cier 
la Valeur de TArgent n*est jamais moindre de dix-huit par mois. 
Elies commencent au mois de Juillet de Tann^ 1520, et sont 
dcrites sur les registres particuliers, sous la dictde des jur^s mesu- 
reuis, qui indiquaient le Prix, la quantit(^, et la nature des grains 
vendus. ♦ ♦ * j’ai choisi le Froment de premiere qualite. 

* • ♦ J’ai convert! les Prix corapt^s par ^cus, livres, sons et 

deniers, en Centigrammes Argent Fin ; c*^tait la seule unit^ que 
convint a un pareil sujet. ♦ ♦ ♦ J’ai donne non-seulement 

le Prix du Setier mais celui de FHectolitre, afin de rendre plus 
facile la comparison des Prix d’autrefois avec les Prix de nos jours/' 
(p. 235.) 

The Table published by M. l-icvasseur fully corresponds to 
this description, and is to be regarded as one of the most 
interesting contributions recently made to our specific know- 
ledge of actual prices in the Sixteenth Century. The sources 
of the information appear to be almost unexceptionable, at least 
in the locality of Paris. 

The least satisfactory part of M. Levasseur’s Paper is his 
assumption that the average price of Wheat (the Setier) in 
Paris, during the twenty years 1500-20, was (adopting his 
notation) 1988 Centigrammes de T Argent Fin. The quota- 
tions adopted are only ten in number for the twenty years; 
and of these ten, at least three are so exceptionable as to be 
inadmissible. The quotations are obtained from St. Maur 
and M. Leber, and are historically true no doubt ; but true 
under conditions of which we have no proper means of judging. 

M. Levasseur has far better authority for concluding, on the 
authority of the official returns, that from 1846 to 1855 the 
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price of the Setier of Wheat at Paris was 15,361 Centigrammes 
de I’Argent fin. 

The following Tabular Statement is given by M. Levasseur 
as the result of his inquiry. 


(L.) Price of Best Wheat in the HaUes at Paris, 1520—1630, ac- 
cording to M. Levasseur 8 Table and Calculations ; the Price stated 
in Centigrammes de V Argent fin per Setier de Paris, 


Periods. Price. 
1520-29 - 5,053 
1530-39 - 5,495 
1540-49 - 5,555 
1550-59 - 6,073 

5,536 


Periods. Price 
1560-69 - 9,116 

1570-79 - 11,474 
1580-89 - 12,446 


11,012 


Periods. Price. 

1590-1600 - 22,775 

1600—1609 - 12,215 
1610—1619 - 13,587 
1620—1630 . 19,400 


According to these figures, the Rise of Prices did not manifest 
itself decidedly till 1560-69. Prices had attained their highest 
point by 1630; and the rise from 1520 to 1630 was about 200 
per cent. 


XXL — Outline of the Series of Tables framed for the purposes 
of this Inquiry, 

I may now introduce the Series of Tables, extending year by 
year from 1401 to 1855, which have been prepared for the pre- 
sent work. 

I have already explained, in the earlier part of this Appendix, 
the sources from whence the materials for these Tables have 
been derived ; and I have also explained that it has been a 
principal object to bring into convenient juxtaposition, and to 
reduce to a Common Notation of Coinage and Measure, the 
several Series of Prices of Wheat available for the purpose in 
view in England and France. The details, year by year, of 
the Prices, thus reduced to an uniform notation, will be found in 
the Three Tabh-s, (Q.) (R.) (S.), at the end of this Appendix. 

But in the two secondary Tables, (M.) and (N.), to be imme- 
diately introduced, the General Results of the inquiry are set 
forth in a form divested, as far as possible, of minor features. 

The only departure from the plan of an Uniform Coinage 
Notation, is in the English Prices during the period 1401 — 1560. 
Excepting this seri(^s of Prices, all the Prices are given in the 
Coinage values of the present time. 
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In 1560* the English Coinage became practically of the 
same intrinsic value as fit is at present ; and generally the 
changes in it between 1401 and 1560 were not extreme. The 
conversion of arn^ent money prices into modern money 
prices, is attended with several disadvantages — one of the 
greatest being the discrepancy created between the particular 
class of prices which have been modernised, when compared 
with the contemporary prices of other articles. Under any 
circumstances, a process of conversion must be made some- 
where ; and it appeared to me that, on the whole, the least 
objectionable course, as regards the English Prices of Wheat 
1401 — 1560, would be to retain original quotations; taking 
care (as it will be seen that I have done) to inform the reader 
very explicitly of the peculiarity attaching to that part of the 
First Division of the Tables, and also furnishing him (as I 
have done at pages 416 — 421., seq,) with easy means of con- 
verting the ancient into the present money. 

I have endeavoured to bring into view the effect of a succes- 
sion of Good or Bad Harvests in moderating or raising the 
average price of each group of Ten Years, after 1580. 

* The intrinsic value of the silver coinage seems to have ad- 
justed itself very rapidly after the substantial reform of 1553. In 
the volume of Wills and Inventories from the Archdeaconry of 
Richmond (Yorkshire), published in 1853, by the Surtees Society 
at Durham, there is, in the Inventory of Ane Nychollson, of 
Croyke, under date April, 1558. the following entry, — carefully 
preserving the original spelling ; " Item a sylver pece and vj sylver 
^^spones iij li xiij s iiij d. Item a sylver salte parcyll gylte cont* 

in weyght egghte unce xl. s. A lytle sylver pece cont* v unce 

XXV s.” We have here the established rate of five shillings an 
ounce for silver ; and there are numerous corroborative entries in 
other parts of the volume. I avail myself, with great pleasure, of 
this opportunity of referring to the admirable manner in which the 
elaborate series of original documents, brought to light by the 
Surtees Society, have been selected and prepared for publication by 
the Rev. James Raine, and by his son, the Rev. James Raine, 
Junr., both of Durham. The volume of Wills now quoted, is 
prefaced by an essay, by the last-named of these gendeineh, on the 
State of Society in Richmondshire in the sixteentli century, dis- 
tinguished, not more by the minuteness of its information, than by 
a comprehensive grasp of the whole subject. The Wills themselves 
frequently contain touches of pathos and humour, conveyed in 
simple Saxon periods which Chaucer might have well employed. 
The data contained in the Inventories are a ricn and varied storehouse 
of facts, which yet remain to be applied to their true purposes of 
illustration. 
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I am sorry to say that, for the greater part of the period IdSl 
to 1800, the only mode of distinguishing Very Good or Very Bad 
seasons is by means of the dnusually low or high price of par- 
ticular years; in other words, to infer the season from the price^ 
instead of inferring the price from the season. In many in- 
stances, this process will no doubt produce errors $ but at the 
same time it is a method of correction top valuable to be neg- 
lected* In the Columns ^ and 7 of Table (M.) there will be 
found references to all the years in each group which, judging 
by the price of Wheat in those (calendar) years, were seasons 
of comparative Scarcity. 

I have not attempted correction of this kind prior to 1580, 
for I did not feel that the available evidence justified so great a 
refinement. 

After 1580 the Yearly Series is practically complete and 
continuous ; and for the period 1401 to 1580 the number of yeai’s 
for which there is no quotation is not so large as to present 
serious difiS^culty* 

For example, — the number of years for which there are 
quobitions during the — 

50 yrs. 1401 — 1450 is 37 in England, and 23 in France. 


50 

„ 1451—1500 

« 36 

>» 

„ 33 


50 

„ 1501—1550 

„ 34 

» 

CO 


30 

„ 1551—1510 

27 


,, 27 


180 


~T34 


120 



equal 75 per cent. equal 66 per cent. 

In England, therefore, we have quotations for three-fourths 
of the whole 180 years in question, and in France for two- 
thirds of the same period. 

XXII. — Summary in Decennial Periods, 1401 — 1855* — 
Course of Prices in England and France, 1401 — 1 580. 

In the following Table (M.) we have the Average Price for 
each group of Ten Years during — 

(1) The First Period, 1401 — 1580, as regards which the 
evidence is more or less defective ; — 

(2) The Second Period, 1581 — 1770, during which we have 
continuous and trustworthy series of prices ; — 

And (3) the Third Period, 1771 — 1855, for each year of 
which we have returns for the whole of England and France 
respectively framed in pursuance of public statutes. 
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(M.) Prices (/Wheat in England and France, 1401 — 1855. 
— Abstract of Averaqe Prices for PERiODsofTm^Calendar) 
YsARSy and also for Gorvps of such Periods f with State^ 
MSNTS of the particular Years in which the Price appears 
to have been materially above the Average Price of the 
Group of Years of which it forms One. 

TRoference is requested to the Note at the Head of the detached Table 
of Prices, 1401 — 1580 (page 422.), for a statement of the corrections re- 
quired for differences in the intrinsic value of the Money Prices em- 
ployed. 

The ** England (Eden)** coL of Prices is in the money of die several 
Hewrs in this Division, 1401 — 1580 (see note at page 421. seq.). The 
“Prance (Gamier)** col. 1401 — 1580, is expressed in money of the pre- 
sent time. The measure employed throughout this Division is the Win- 
chester etpAt-bushel Quarter.l 


FIRST DIVISION, 1401—1580. 


1 


3 



8 


l 

2 


8 


YlARt. 

ENGLAND. 

(Eden,) 

FRANCE. 

(Geu'nisr,) 

Yeaw. 

ENGLAND. 

(Eden.) 

FRANCK. 

(Garnkr.) 


e 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 


dt s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1401-10 

- 

5 

7 

- 

12 

6 

1501-10 

- 5 

9 

- 7 

1 

’n-20 

- 

7 

6 

- 

7 

4 

’ 11-20 

- 9 

8 

“* 9 

- 

’21-30 

- 

6 

1 

- 

i 6 

2 

*21-30 

- 14 

1 

“ 15 

9 

’31-40 

- 

fl 

1 

I 

7 

- 

*31-40 

- 12 

11 

- *9 

1 

’41-50 

- 

5 

4 

- 

8 

3 

*41-50 

- 17 

- 

- ^5 

2 


- 

7 

i 

- 

12 

3 


- 12 

- 


3 

1451-60 


6 


T 

7 

T 

1551-60 

- 14 

7 

~ 17 

3 

’61-70 

- 

5 

3 

- 

4 

9 

*61-70 

- 16 

9 

I 11 

1 

’71-80 

- 

8 


- 

5 

8 

*71-80 

1 2 

- 

‘i 17 

I 

’81-90 


6 

4 


9 

5 














’91-1500 

- 

6 

4 

- 

5 

11 


- 17 

9 

I 8 

6 


.. 

6 

2 

- 

6 

7 





• 















1 1 

1 1 




/ 
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(M.) Pbicbs of PTbeat in Esolasd and Fbakce — continued. 
SECOND DIVISION, 1581-177a 


Winch. 8 bush. Qr. 


Eton. OxroRU. 


Periods of 
Years. 


^ s. 4. £ t. d. 

1 I 4 
232 X XX zx 


Years when the Price was 
FRANCE. materially abovb the 

Winch. 8 bush. Qr. Average of the Twenty 

Years. i 


Whole of Whole of 

France. Oxford. 


\£ a. d,\£ i. (L 


1581-90 1 13 4 


Four: 1586, Six: 


*91-1600 3 11 3 a 6 4 '95, ’96, '97. 1591, *92, '9.% 

’96, ’97, ’98. 


232x67 


2 12 3 a 6 4 


1 13 8 X 9 6 1601-10 1 9 3 I 10 1 1608, Xwo: 1608. 

1 16 7 X 14 10 *11-20 1 9 2 197 '^sjj***^* 1618. 


1 15 2 X 12 a 


I 9 2 I 9 10 


2-2 I 17 5 1621-30 
2 8 8 a 1 II *31-40 


1 18 2 2 - 7 • .^®22, Four : 1626, 

° 7 .23, ’30, .27, 

1 19 8 238 ’31, ’37. ’31, ’32: 


2 4 5 1 -2 


1 19 - 2 2 2 


3-2 267 1641 50 2 6 

2 3 7 I 18 9 *51-60 2 6 


2 5 - Eight : 1647, Seven : lf.4.\ 

I ^ ’48, ’49 ’60. *44, 49, ’SO.* 

2 0 2 I 1661, '5<1, *.59, 1661, ’82. ’60. 

*60. 


2 11 10 2 2 8 


- 2 5 7 


2 3 8 2-6 1661*70 275 272 Five: 1661, Five: 1661, 

2 4 2 2 x 3 *71-80 1 U 10 I 15 - 74, ’7V79. ^ 


2 .3 10 2 - 


2 I 2 U I 


II] 
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(M.) Pmcss af f^HSAf ht E}tdLAii6 and 6<mtiniied. 

THIRD DIVISION, 1771— 1W8. 


2 ; 3 4 5 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALKS. 
Official an* 
iiudl avi*rage 
Price 

per Imp. Qr. 

Periods. 

FRANCE. 
Official an> 
nuel average 
Price 

per Imp. Qr. 

ENGLAND. 

fUANCE. 

£ A. d. 


£ s, d. 


'e ' ' 

2 5 10 

2 8 0 

1771-80 

*81-90 

1 14 7 

1 17 1 

Eight: 1772, 
73, 74. 75. 
1783, *84. *89, *90. 

Seven: 1771, 
72, *73. *75. 
f788, *89, *90. 

2 6 10 


1 15 10 






(30 Years.) 

(20 Years.) 

3 3 6 

4 3 11 

4 7 6 

1791-1>§00 

1801-1810 

*11-20 

2 6 5 

2 17 4 

Fifteen: 179.1, 
*96, ’99,I«00. 
1801, *05; *06, *08, 
*09, 1810. 

1811, *12, *13, 
*17,78. 

Eight: 1801, 
•02, *03. 

1811, »J2, *10, 
*17. '18. 

3 18 4 

I 

2 11 10 



2 19 5 

2 16 10 

1821-30 

*31-40 

2 2 7 

2 4 2 

F.lght: 1824, 
*26, *39, *30. 

1831, *38, *39, *40. 

Seven : 1828, 
'29, *30. 

1831, *32, *39, '4a 

2 18 2 


2 3 5 



2 13 4 

2 16 - 

1 

1841-50 

*51-55 

2 5 9 

2 12 10 

Fire: 1«41,’42, 
*40, *47. *53. 
Two: 18o4, M5. 

Three: 1846, 
*47, *53. 

Two: 1854, *85. 

2 14 8 i 

1 


2 9 4 









Looking carefully at these figures, we see that in England 
the Price fell slowly, and by small amounts, during the hundred 
years from 1401-10 to 1501-10. In 1431-40 there was a ma- 
terial interruption of the fall ; and again in 157l'-80 an inter- 
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raption not bo marked. On the other hand, the thirty years 
1441-70, exhibit the lowest and steadiest range of prices in the 
whole dirision. In 1511-20 there was a considerable rise; — 
a still greater rise in 1521-30 a slight reaction in 1 531-40; — 
but in 1541-50 the attainment of a price higher than any de- 
cennial average since 1401. 

It is quite justifiable to connect the sudden high prices of 
1511-50 with the arbitrary debasements of the Coinage already 
(page 870-1., ante) described. 

In 1551-60 the price again fell, — rose a little in 1561-70, 
—but in 1571-80 fairly established itself at a higher figure than 
20s., and that, too, in the reformed currency of 1560. 

Generally, therefore, we find that the Price of Wheat in 
England fell from 1401 to about 1510 ; — that for the fifty years 
from 1510 till 1560 the evidence of the Tables is seriously im- 
paired by the state of the then Coinage ; — that the first mani- 
festation oi a great and decisive Rise is in 1571-80, or, per- 
haps, 1561-70 ; — and that the intrinsic rise of price then oc- 
curring was about 100 per cent, over the prices of the imme- 
diately preceding periods. 

The Civil Wars of York and Lancaster were comprised 
within the period from, say 1450 to 1483 ; and it is certainly 
very singular, that during those thirty years, the Price of 
Wheat, so far as we can infer from such records as have come 
down to us, was considerably lower than it had been during the 
thirty years prior to 1450, or than it was during the thirty 
years subsequent to 1483. 

For the prevalence of low prices of Wheat during a period 
apparently so little calculated to render such a result likely or 
possible, we may adopt one of two modes of explanation ; 
nantely, (1.) That the Civil War was confined almost wholly 
to the Upper Classes, and did not sufficiently penetrate be- 
neath the surface of society to disturb, except* in limited dis- 
tricts and for a short time, the ordinary business of the 
country ; and further, that a succession of favourable, seasons 
yielded a large return to the labours of the agriculturist : in 
other words, that the Low Prices of Wheat were the con- 
sequence of Abundant Supplies. Or (2.), on the othll* hand, 
we may suppose that the Civil War did introduce a disturbance 
and distrust so great, over the whole country, as to lead to* a 
hoarding and export of the Precious Metals so great, as* to 
raise the value of Gold and Silver in relation to commodities : 

• n n 4 
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in other words, that the low prices of Wheat were a con- 
sequence of a rise in the value of Silver, occasioned by its 
greater scarcity, and were not a consequence of the abun- 
dant produce of the seasons. I imagine that few persons will 
hesitate long in rejecting the second of these hypotheses, and 
adopting the first, as the most consonant with other accounts 
which have come down to us of the state of England in the 
Fifteenth Century. 

In France the course of prices was substantially the same as 
ip England. 

There was a gradual fall during the hundred years from 
1401 to 1500; — a gradual rise from 1501 to 1560 ; — and in 
France, as in England, the first decided enhancement of price 
occurred between 1571-80. The interruption in the gradual 
fall between 1401 and 1500 was during the three decennial 
periods from 1421 to 1450. In the first of these decades, the 
price doubled in France, while it remained stationary in Eng- 
land. Between 1431 and 1440, the price again almost doubled 
in France, but fell nearly 70 per cent, between 1440 and 1450, 

And as a general result^ — there is no such great and prolonged 
discrepancy between the prices of the two countries as to 
throw doubts upon the prima facie accuracy of either. On the 
contrary, there is a reasonable and satisfactory consistency in 
the two series of results. 


XXIII. — Course of Prices, 1581 — 1770. — Effects produced 
by Groups of Bad Seasons. 

We then arrive at the Period commencing with 1581, as re- 
gards which we have satisfactory data. 

Both the Oxford and Eton Tables concur in indicating that 
the Price of Wheat in England gradually rose till somewhere 
about the year 1640, when it reached a price 200 Per Cent, 
higher than the quotations of 1561-70, as then expressed in 
the reformed coinage of 1560. 

Both Tables also concur in showing that from 1640 to 1750, 
the price of wheat /c/1 about 20 per cent, of the quotations cur- 
rent at the first of these dates. The lowest decennial average 
subsequent to 1581-90, is the average of the ten years 1741- 
50. After 1750, the price rose rapidly. 

In France, both the Rosoy and the general Tables indicate 
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results which can only be described in the same terms which 
have been applied to England ; with the modification that in 
France the highest price was not reached till about 1670, or 
say about twenty years later than in England. But there was 
a gradual yh// of price in France, as well as in England, from 
1671-80 to 1741-50. In France, however, the average price 
of the thirty years 1721-50, was considerably lower than in 
England. 

Taking, however, the four columns of Prices as they stand, 
viz., the Eton, Oxford, Whole of France, and the Bosoy ; and 
remembering that they are the honest result of processes of 
observation entirely independent; it is very satisfactory to find 
that the results they afford are of a character so consistent as 
to justify, by the mere force of internal evidence when brought 
into exact comparison with each other, a considerable degree of 
confidence in the general accuracy of the figures when reduced 
to a series of decennial averages. 

But we must not pass over the elucidations obtained by 
means of the notation of the Dear Years in the six and seventh 
columns. 

The periods of Twenty Years, exhibiting the greatest number 
of Annual Average Prices materially in excess of the general 
average price of the Twenty Years, are — 


Period. 

England. 

France. 

1641-60 

- Eight 

- Seven 

1681-1700 - 

- Five 

- Six 

1701-20 

- Six 

Five 


In England there seems to have been five bad harvests in 
succession, from 1647 to 1651, both inclusive; and again, six 
bad harvests in succession, from 1658 to 1663, both inclusive ; 
and it is these eleven deficient seasons which chiefly oontri* 
bute to the high average prices of .the three decades from 
1641 to 1670. 

Again, in the Ten Years 1691—1700, the two years 1693-4 
were years of high prices in England ; and in the three years 
1697-8-9, the prices were still higher. 

It is exceedingly singular to find that, with but few marked 
exceptions, the cycles of Bad Years in England and France are 
the same, or nearly so. 

In the Thirty Yeara^ 1721-50, there were in both countries, 
only five years in each above the average of the pemod ; and the 

r 
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evidence of these Tables confirms all the other accounts of that 
interval in representing the Low Price of Corn as the conse- 
quence of a succession of abundant seasons in Western Europe, 
probably without any paralleL 

It is not necessary in this place to pursue the analysis after 
1770 . 

I may now, therefore, introduce a more concise Summary 
(N.) of the results presented in the last Table. 

(N.) General Summary of Average Prices of Wheat in 
England and France during Groups of Calendar Years. 

mST DIVISION, 1401—1580. 


ENGLAND. 

! Period. 

FRANCE. 

£ f. 

d. 

■Yejira. 


Year*. 

£ *. d. 

0 7 

1 

( 50 : 

1401-1450 

( 50 ) 

0 12 3 

- 6 

2 

” 

’51-1500 i 

1 

" i 

- 6 7 

-* 12 

- 

1 ** 

1501-50 

! 

*» 

- 13 3 

- 17 

9 

1 (30) ; 

’50-80 

(* 0 ) 

1 8 6 


SECOND DIVISION, 1581—1770. 


ENG] 

kford. 

Year* 

above 

average 

Price. 


Pekiod. 


Year* 

above 

average 

Price. 

FRANCE. 

Eton. 

0 

Whole 

Kingdom. 

Ro*o}'. 

£ 1 . d. 

£ 

1 . 

d. 


Yw. 


Yr*. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

2 3 2 

1 

6 

7 

Four - 

(20) 

1581-1600 

(20) 

Six • 

2 12 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 15 2 

t 

12 

2 

Five - 


1601-20 

II 

Two - 

1 9 

2 

1 

9 

10 

2 4 5 

X 

- 

2 

su . 


*20-40 

»l 

Four - 

1 19 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 11 10 

2 

2 

8 

Eight 

II 

’41-60 i 

j 

f| 

Seven 

2 6 

- 

2 

5 

7 

2 3 10 

2 

- 

xo 

Fire- 


*61-80 

f| 

Five - 

2 I 

2 

2 

X 

'x 

2 1 7 

I 

19 

6 

Five 

■■ 

*81-1700 

19 

Six . 

2 3 


I 

*9 

10 

1 19 - 

X 

x6 

5 

Six - 

11 

1701-1720 


Five - 

1 16 

6 

1 

X7 

8 

H 13 6 

1 

12 

- 

Five - 

(30; 

*2l-*50 

(30) 

Five - 

1 8 

4 

X 

7 

7 

2*4 

2 

- 

~ 

Six . 

(20) 

’5l-’70 , 

(20) 

Four - 

1 12 

6 

! 

- 
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TfflRD DIVISION, 1771—1855. 


K NOLAND, 

Years 
above jwe- 
»-age Price. 

Periods. 

Years 
above ave- 
rage Price. 

FRA NCR. 

& s, d. 


Yrs. 


Yrs. 


£ s. d. 

2 6 10 

Eight - 

(20) 

1771-1790 

(20) 

S-veu - 

I 15 10 

3 18 

Fifteen - 

(30) 

*91-1820 

(20) 

Eight - 

Z II 10 

2 18 2 

Eiglit 

(20) 

1821-40 

(20) 

Seven - 

2 3 5 

2 14 8 

Five 

(l-'i) 

*41-53 


Five 

294 


Noti. — As more fully explained in the detailed Tables, the ligurei in the above 
Su.nmary, which are not reduced to the standard of the Present (1856) Coinage, are the 
Endlish /’rtcfs, for the three ^Periods between 1401 and 1550; and for the convenience of 
comparison it may be stated here, that approximately, the present equivalent of the 
then Prices would be, 

1401~50 - .^0 7 1 then = 0 14 0 present money. 

1451-1600 - - G 2 - 10 - 

1600-50 . - 12 - - 15 - 

In other words, it maybe considered, as a general approximation, that, in the period )40i-50, 

one of the then shillings was eQual to two of our present sliillings ; — from 1450—1500, one 
of the then shillings to 1*G (say. Is. 6d.) of oar present shillings and from 1500^0, one 
of the then shillings to 1*25 (say Is. 3<f.) of our present shillings. 

The Uniform Measure employed to 1770 is the Winchester eight-bushel Quarter. From 
1771, the Imperial Quarter Is adopted. 


XXIV. — Historical Evidence illustrative of the rapid Exten- 
sion of Enterprise and Trade^ 1560 — 1600. 

It seems to be abundantly manifest that, as stated by Adam 
Smith eighty yearls ago, the Great Rise of Prices did not occur 
in England till about the year 1570; and we seem to be justi- 
fied in adding — nor did it occur earlier in France. 

Potosi had then been in work since 1545 ; but on the other 
hand, there had been in operation in Europe numerous causes 
all tending to restrain intercourse, and to create distrust. 

From the Battle of Pavia, in 1525, to the death of Charles V., 
in 1558, the whole of Western Europe had been incessantly dis- 
turbed and exhausted by the Wars, in which the names of that 
monarch, of Francis I., and the Constable de Bourbon occupy the 
first place. Germany had been convulsed by the struggles* be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant Parties, and it wal^ not until 
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Prince Maurice of Saxony published the famous Manifesto of 
Magdeburgh^ in 1551, and obtiuned the Treaty of Passau, in 
the following year, that the Protestant population of Germany 
were so far secured in the exercise of their religion as to be 
fully at liberty to pursue peaceful arts. 

During the twenty or thirty years prior to 1570, navigation 
and commerce had been rapidly extending. The trade of 
Venice and Genoa had, in a great measure, been removed to 
the Low Countries, to London, to Lisbon, and Bordeaux. The 
port of Antwerp had become perhaps the greatest emporium in 
Europe. 

MacPherson quotes, from Guicciardini's Description of the 
Netherlands, an account of the trade of Antwerp in 1560, 
which throws considerable light on the causes then in active 
opertion for the diffusion of the supplies of gold and silver 
received from America. 

Antwerp,’' says Guicciardini, sends to France precious stones, 
quicksilver, silver in bullion, copper and brass wrought and un- 
wrought, lead, tin, vermilion, azure blue and crimson, sulphur, 
saltpetre, vitriol, camlets, and grograms of Turkey, English and 
Netherland cloths and serges, great quantities of fine linen, 
tapestry, leather, peltry, wax, madder, tallow, dried flesh, and much 
salt fish, &c. And France sends back to Antwerp, by sea, salt of 
Brouage, to the value of 1 80,000 crowns ; 40,000 bales of fine 
wool of Toulouse, at 7^ crowns per bale, amounts to 300,000 
crowns ; canvas and other strong linen of Bretagne and Normandy, 
in immense quantities; about 40,000 tuns of excellent red and 
white wines, at about 25 crowns per tun ; saffron, syrup of sugar, 
turpentine, pitch, paper of all kinds to a great value, prunes, 
Brazil wood. By land, also, France sends many fine and curious 
things in gilding (dorures), some very fine cloths of Paris, Rouen, 
Tours, and Champagne, threads of Lyons, &c., which are highly 
prized, excellent verdigris of Montpelier ; and, lastly, many sorts of 
merceries to a great value.* 

** To England, Antwerp sends jewels and precious stones, silver 
bullion, quicksilver, wrought silks, cloth of gold and silver, gold 
and silver thread, camlets, grograms, spicei^ drugs, cotton, carmine, 
linens fine and coarse, serges, demy-ostadesf, tapestry, mad- 
der, hops in great quantities, glass, salt fish, metallic and other 
merceries of all sorts to a great value ; arms of all kinds, ammu- 
nition: for war, and household furniture. From England, Antwerp 


* The silk manufacture of France, then in its infancy, afforded 
as yet nothing for exportation, 
t Query, if Worsteds ? 
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receives vast quantities of fine and coarse draperies^ fringes^ and 
other things of that kind, to a great value ; the finest wool ; ex- 
cellent saffron in small quantities ; a great quantity of lead and tin ; 
sheep and rabbit skina without number, and various other sorts of 
fine peltry and leather ; beer, cheese, and other sorts of provisions 
in great quantities ; also Malmsey wines, which the English import 
from CandiO. 

To Scotland, Antwerp sends but little, as that country is chiefly 
supplied from England and France. Antwerp, however, sends 
thither some spicery, sugars, madder, wrought silks, camlets, 
serges, linen and mercery : And Scotland sends to Antwerp vast 
quantities of peltry pf many kinds, leather, wool, indifferent cloth, 
fine large pearls, though not of quite so good a water as the Oriental 
ones. 

To Ireland, Antwerp sends much the same commodities and 
quantities as to Scotland : and Antwerp takes from Ireland skins 
and leather of divers sorts, some low.priced cloths, and other gross 
things of little value. 

** To, Spain, Antwerp sends copper, brass, and latten, wrought 
and unwrought ; tin, lead ; much woollen cloth, of various kinds, 
made in the Netherlands, as also some made in England ; serges of 
all prices ; ostodes and demy*ostodes, tapestry, fine and coarse 
linens to a great value, camlets, flax thread, wax, pitch, madder, 
tallow, sulphur, and frequently wheat and rye, salted flesh and fish, 
butter and cheese, all sorts of mercery, of metals, silk, thread, &c. 
to a large amount ; silver in bullion, and worked up into silver- 
smiths* work ; arms of all sorts, and ammunition ; household fur. 
niture, and tools of all kinds ; and ivery thing produced by human 
industry and labour, to which (^says our author) the meaner people 
of Spain have an utter aversion. 

Of Spain, Antwerp takes jewels and pearls, gold and silver in 
great quantities, cochineal, sarsaparilla, guaiacum, saffron, silk raw 
and thrown, and worked up into various stuffs, velvets, taffeties, 
salt, alum, archil, fine wool, iron, cordovan, leather, wines of various 
kinds, oils, vinegar, .honey, molasses, Arabian gums, soap, fruits, 
both moist and dried, in vast quantities ; wines and sugars from the 
Canaries.* 

To Portugal, Antwerp sends silver bullion, quicksilver, ver- 
milion, copper, brass and latten, lead, tin, arms, artillery and 
ammunition, gold and silver thread, and such other wares before- 
named as they send to Spain. From Portugal, Antwerp brings 
pearls and precious stones, gold, spices to the value of above a million 
of crowns annually, drugs, amber, musk, civet, ivory in great quan- 
tities, aloes, rhubarb, anil, cotton, China root, and many other precious 
things from India, with which the greatest part of Europe is supplied 


* Spain had not, at this time, received any sugars from jhe West 
Indies. 
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from Antwerp ; also sugars from the island of St. Thome, under the 
equinoctial line, and from other islands on the African coasts; Brazil 
wood for dyers; Malaguetta or Guinea grains, and other drugs 
from the west coast of Africa ; sugar also, and good wines from 
Madeira. And from Portugal itself, Antwerp brings their salt, 
wines, and oils, woods, seeds, archil; many sorts of fruits, both 
moist and dried, preserved and candied, to a great value.” (^Annals, 
ii. 132.) 

There are abundant evidences, in other forms, of the rapid 
extension of industry and intercourse in England about the 
period 1550-70. 

In 1555 we find it recorded, that Commerce beginning to 
“ increase considerably, and the old roads being much fre- 
quented by heavy carriages, it was enacted by the Statute 
“ 2 & 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 8, that every parish should 
“ annually elect two surveyors of the highways, to see that the 
parishioners should send their carts, horses, men, tools, &c. 
four days in every year for the mending of the roads ; ” and 
so pressing did this subject become, that the Act of 1555 was 
followed by five other acts in the reign of Mary, and by nine* 
teen in the reign of Elizabeth. 

In 1582 it was computed that the mercantile marine com- 
prised 135 Ships, many of which were of 500 tons. But twenty 
years later the number had increased to 400 Ships. 

Under the date of 1573 MaePherson has the following entry, 
strongly illustrative of the growing wealth of all classes, in 
consequence of a rapidly extending Foreign Trade — a foreign 
trade not likely to languish at a time when the country was 
filled with the fame and adventures of Drake, Forbisher, 
Cavendish, and a multitude of other daring navigators. 

In an essay written by Sir Robert Cotton, in I 609 , he observes, 
— *That in the year 1573, there was brought in an unmeasurable 
use of luxurious commodities in England, as wines, spices, silk, and 
fine linen ; for of the latter sort, of above ten groats the ell, there 
is above 36*0,000/. yearly spent, which is half the value of our 
woollen cloths exported, and maketh the State to buy more than 
they do sell; whereas a good father of a family ought to be a seller, 
not a buyer.’ Camden, in his history of Queen Elizabeth, under 
the year ] 574, says ; ^ The people (he must mean only the rich) 
wore silks glittering with gold and silver, either embroidered or 
laced, which the queen in vain endeavoured, by her proclamation, 
to restrain, and to oblige people to conform to a prescribed rule. 
Feasting was much in fashion at this time ; great improvements 
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were also made in buildings ; and noblemen’s country seats were 
re-edified, in greater beauty and largeness than had ever been 
known ; and certainly (says he) to the great ornament of the king- 
dom, though to the decay of hospitality. All which, however, 
when rightly considered, was no other than the natural effects of 
increasing riches and commerce.” (MacFhersorCs Annals^ ii. 156.) 

From this picture, not inaptly drawn, we may now 'con- 
veniently pass to a statement of the Conclusions arising out of 
the whole Inquiry. 


XXV. — Series of General Conclusions deduced from the 
whole Inquiry. 

1. That by a careful collation, and by the reduction to an Uni- 
form Standard of measure and coinage, of the Series of Prices 
of Wheat, from year to year, commencing with, say the year 
1401, — contained, as regards England, in the Tables of Sir 
Frederick Eden, from 1401 to 1580; in the Oxford and Eton 
Tables, from 1581 to 1770; and in the Official Returns after 
that time ; — and contained, as regards France, in the Tables of 
the Marquis Gamier, from 1401 to 1595; in the Rosoy Tables 
of Du Pres de St. Maur, from 1595 to 1756 ; and the Official 
Statements subsequent to that year; — there does exist the 
means of ascertaining, with reasonable approach to probability, 
the progress of average annual prices in both countries, from 
1401 to 1520; with nearer approximation to truth from 1520 
to 1580; with considerable precision from 1580 to 1750; and 
with official certainty subsequent to that year. 

2. That a collation of these independent Series, in both coun- 
tries, confirms, by prima facie traces of consistency and con- 
formity, the historical evidence of authenticity upon which, in 
the first instance, the credit of the several Series rests.- 

3. That, combining the general results afforded by the Au- 
thorities now in question, with the observations and conclusions 
arrived at by Adam Smith, by a separate course of inquiry ; 
by Arthur Young also, by a separate inquiry ; and recefitly by 
M. Lavasseur, upon the evidence of a complete series of maj^ket 
records in Paris, from 1520 to 1630, — we are justified in adopt- 
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ing the following statement of the progress in the Average 
Annnal Prices of Wheat in England and France, viz : — 

4. That, prior* to about the year 1360, the average annual 
price of Wheat, per quarter, was about Four Ounces of Silver. 
— (2.) That from 1350 to about 1520, the price was considerably 
lower ; and during the larger part of the interval was not 
more than Two Ounces of Silver. — (3.) That from 1520 to 
1560 the irregularities of the Coinage in England, and to a 
great extent in France, render it exceedingly difficult to trace 
the course of prices with accuracy. — (4.) That all the evidence 
coincides in showing that the First Great Kise of Prices, both 
in England and France, was about the year 1570. — (5.) That 
from 1570 to 1640, the average annual price, during a large 
part of the interval, was equal to from Six to Seven Ounces of 
Silver, or equal to a rise of 200 Per Cent., as compared with 
the prices prior to 1520. — (6.) That after the culminating point 
of 1640, prices somewhat declined during the sixty years to 
1700; and declined somewhat more between 1700 and 1750; 
but the decline during these later fifty years was certainly oc- 
casioned, not by a rise in the value of Silver, — but by a fall, 
in consequence of abundance, in the price of Corn, — (7.) That 
subsequent to 1750 prices of Wheat considerably advanced, 
in consequence of unfavourable Seasons, and the interruption 
of War. 

5. That, according to the best evidence which Mr. Jacob and 
others have been able to collect, the Total Stock of Gold and 
Silver existing in 1492 in the ancient world — that is, in Europe 
and a few places on the African shore of the Mediterranean — 
was equal to about 33 Millions Sterling. 

6. That the leading epochs in the supply of the Precious 
Metals (the supply being chiefly silver) from America in the 
Sixteenth Century are — (1), the entry of the Spaniards into 
Peru about 1520-5; — (2) their acquisition of Mexico about 
1530 ; — (3) the discovery of the Potosi Silver Mine in 1545; — 
and (4) the introduction, about 1571, of an abundant and cheap 
supply of Quicksilver for the purposes of silver-mining by the 
process of amalgamation. 

7. That, according to the evidence collected by Humboldt 
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and others, the Average Annual Production of Grold and Silver 
from the American Mines was — (1) from 1492 to 1521, about 
5^th of a Million sterling, chiefly of Gold ; — (2) from 1521 to 
1545, about ftfas of a Million, chiefly Silver ; — (3) from 1546 
to 1577, about 2 Millions; — (4) from 1578 to 1600, about the 
same; — (5) from 1600 to 1700, about Millions ; — (6) from 
1701 to 1809, about 8 Millions; — and (7) from 1810 to 1829, 
about 5 Millions. Further, that the Total Stock of Gold and 
Silvt r, which was 33 millions in 1492, had become 50 millions 
in 1546; 155 millions in 1600 ; 220 millions in 1640; and 
780 millions in the course of the Eighteenth Century. 

8. That hence, the Average Annual Supply of 2 Millions, from 
1546 to 1600, was equal to 2^ Per Cent. Per Ann. on the stock 
(say 80 millions) of 1546 — 1600 ; and the Average Annual Sup- 
ply of 3^ Millions, from 1600 to 1700, was equal to about 2 Per 
Cent. Per Ann. on the stock (155 millions of the date 1600, 
and I J Per Cent. Per Ann. on the stock (220 millions) of the date 
1640. — The average annual supply of 8 Millions, from 1701 to 
1809, was equal to about per cent, per ann.'on the stock (say 
700 millions) existing during that period; and the average 
annual supply of 5 millions, from 1810 to 1830, was equal to 
0*62 per cent, per ann. on the stock (say 800 millions) of that 
period, 

9. That, adopting the evidence afibrded by these figures, it 
is important to trace in them, in a numerical form, the opera- 
tion of the general principle which, in the case of the Pre- 
cious Metals, by the mere growth of the ' Total Stock in use, 
renders necessary constant additions to the average amount of 
the annual supplies ; inasmuch as the maintenance of a total 
stock increasing from year to year, involves the application, 
year by year, of an increasing portion of each year’s new 
supply, 

10. That, adopting, as there appears to be good reason for 
doing, a rate of One Quarter, or 0*25 Per Cent. Per Ann. as re- 
presenting the Loss by abrasion and casualties, on the total stock 
of Gold and Silver, — we find that, while a sum of 200,000/. 
per ann. would suffice to replace the annual loss on the stock 
(80 millions) of the period 1546—1600, a sum ten times hs 
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great, viz. 2,000,000/. per ann., would be required to replace 
the annual loss on the stock (say 800 millions) of the period 
1810-30. 

11. That, as a consequence of this law, the progressive in- 
crease of the Total Stock has led to a progressive diminution 
of the Per-Centage upon the Total Stock applicable year by 
year (from the amount of the average annual supply) to 
Other Purposes than the replacement of wear and tear ; and 
that the following numerical statement may be considered 
as approximately representing the progress of this diminu- 
tion, viz. : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

Periods. 

Total 

Stock. 

Average 

Annual 

Supply^ 

Annual 
Amount 
required to 
replace Wear 
and Tear. 

Annually ^plicable to 
Other Purposes. 

Per Cent. 
Amount. on Total 
Stock. 


Mins. Strl. 

Mins, Strl, 

Mins. Strl. 

Mins. Strl. Per Ctnt. 

1516—1600 

SO 

- 2'0 

- 0-2 - 

1*8 = 2’25 

16( >0—1640 

155 

- 3*3 

- 0-4 - 

2*9 = 1*87 

1641-^1700 

220 

- 3-3 

. 0*5 - 

2*8 = 1*27 

1701—1809 

700 

- 8-0 

- 1*7 - 

6*3 = 0*90 

1809—1830 

800 

- 5*0 

. 2-0 - 

3*0 = 0*37 


Assuming the approximate correctness of these figures, it 
appears (col. 6.), that in the period 1809-30, the Per-Centage on 
the then Existing Stock of Gold and Silver annually available 
for Other Purposes than the replacement of wear and tear, was 
not more than one-sixth (0’37 compared with 2*25) of the cor- 
responding Per-Centage in the first period of the influx from 
America, viz., 1546 — 1600. — It appears, also, that during the 
160 years from 1640 to 1700, the Annual Surplus Quantity 
now in question may be considered generally as One Per Cent. 
Per Annum on the then existing Total Stock. 

12. That, taking the next step in the application of these* • 
data, and bearing in mind that the course of Prices subsequent 
to 1640 may reasonably suggest a suspicion that Silver gradu- 
ally rose in value, we seem to be justified in concluding that, 
for a long period prior to 1830, an Average Annual Supply of 
Gold and Silver, equal (o at least One Ptr Cent, on the Existing 
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Total Stock of the time (and over and above the quantity ne- 
cessary to replace wear and tear), was necessary to preserve at 
an uniform level the relative value of the precious metals com- 
pared with commodities. 

13. That, expressed in general terms, the two causes which 
arrested the fall in the value of the precious metals, and there- 
fore, the rise of prices about the year 1640, were : — (1) The in- 
crease of the Total Stock to an amount which absorbed a very 
considerable part of each year’s fresh supply for the simple pur- 
pose of replacing wear and tear ; and (2) An extension of Trade, 
Enterprise, Discovery, Production, and^Population in a ratio suf- 
licicritly rapid to absorb the whole Surplus Quantity. And fur- 
ther, that, among the most striking evidences of this extension, 
is the increase of the average annual exports of treasure to the 
East from ^ million in the period 1601 — 1700; to 3^ millions 
in the period 1701 — 1809. 

14, That, as the result of the whole investigation, we are 
justilled in affirming Three Conclusions, namely: — 

First. That for a considerable period prior to the date 
1550-70, about which time the American Supplies began to 
produce a visible effect, there had been a marked rise in the 
value of Silver, and a marked fall in Prices, as the consequence 
of a stationary, or perhaps declining, Total Stock of Silver ; and 
an increasing demand for that metal, for the purpose of circu- 
lating commodities, and promoting the convenience of States 
more populous, and enjoying more political security. 

Second. That tbe impulse imparted, in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, to Trade, Discovery, Enterprise, and Production, and 
imparted, in some considerable degree, by the discoveries of 
the American Mines, was so powerful and rapid, that the 
Increased Demand for Gold and Silver so far counteracted the 
effect of the Increased Supplies, that, at the culminating date 
of 1640, Prices had risen only 200 Per Cent. ; whilst the tlicn 
Total Existing Stock of Gold and Silver had increased 600 
Per Cent.* 

* For example, the 33 millions sterling of 1492 b;id become 
220 millions in 1()40. • 
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And lastly. That, as an inference from these data, and also 
as an inference drawn from the records of the time, we have 
the fullest warrant for concluding, that any partial inconve- 
nience that might ensue from the effect of the American Sup- 
plies of the Sixteenth Century in raising prices, was compen- 
sated and repaid a hundred fold by the activity, expansion, and 
vigour which they impressed, for more than one generation, 
upon every Enterprise, and every Art which dignifies human 
life or increases human happiness. 


Note relative to the Details of Arrangement and Calculation 
involved in the following Tables of the Prices of Corn; and 
relative to the Data required for converting Former into 
Pi esent English Money. 

M*-. Lloyd gives the Oxford Prices of the Winchester Eight- 
Bushel Quarter, at two dates of each year. Lady Day and Michael- 
mas. In the following Tables the mean of these two prices is given 
as the price of the year. Thus, — Lloyd, page 32, year 1583, — 
Lady Day, 0/. 17«. Michaelmas, 0/. 16^. Id. =0/. 17^. 2d., 
mean price of the year as given in the Table at page 4*27. seq. 

In the same manner, the mean result of the two prices each year 
of the Eton Tables are here given. 

St, Maur gives four prices for each year in the Rosoy Table, 
viz., January, April, July, and October ; and the mean of those 
four prices is given. 

The Rosoy Prices are for the old measure, the Setier de Paris, 
and are given in the original money of the several years. 

It has been necessary, therefore, to effect two reductions, viz. 
(1), to reduce the Setier de Paris to the Winchester Eight- 
Bushel Quarter, and (2), the original French money of Livres 
Tournois, Sols, and Deniers, into sterling of the present standard ; 
or practically, what is the same tning, of the standard established 
in England in 1560. 

Adopting the statements of Doursther Dictionnaire Universel 
des Poids et Mesures*'), the Setier de Paris =156*1 Litres; and the 
Winchester Bushel = 35*24 Litres. Then, 35*24 x 8 = 281-92 
Litres in the Winchester Eight-Bushel Quarter; and 281*92-*- 
156*1 = 1*8 as the number of Setieis de Paris contained in the 
ATinchester Quarter. 
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It would be almost impossible to follow every variation of the 
French Coinage from 1580 to 174?6*, nor is it desirable to do so. 
The following scale^ therefore^ has been adopted^ viz. : 


1580—1640 

1641—1690 

1691—1717 

1718—1746 


9*6 Livres Tour. 
12 ‘0 

16-0 „ 

240 


1/. sterling. 

II 

n 

I* 


The Livre Tournois was divided into SO Sols ; and each Sol into 
IS Deniers. 

Applying these data to the prices given by St. Maur, for the first 
year, in his Table, viz. 1596, we have the following prices: — 


Bosoy 1596 — 23 Juin 20 3 2 Livres Tour. 

„ 6 Juillet 24 - - „ 

„ Septembre 12 ~ „ 

“ 5 Octobre 14 8 - „ 

Ave. 17 12 9 


Then (17 IS 9 x 1 8)-!-9 6 = SL 6^., the price per Winch, 
8 bush. Qr., as given in the Tables. 

For the conversion of the Winchester Eight- Bushel Quarter into 
Imperial Qrs., the formula is 1*03 15 Winch, 1 Impl. Qr.' 

As regards the Hectolitre, according to J>dursther, S 856 Hec- 
tolitres =1 Eight-Bushel Quarter, and S*98 Hectolitres 

= 1 Imperial Quarter; and, by applying these equivalents to the 
prices given, we obtain (at 25 frs. per £) the sterling results in the 
Tables. 

The prices in France, 1791-96, cannot be given, in consequence 
of the interruption of all regular trade. 

We may now introduce the Table necessary to facilitate the 
conversion of former into present Englisli monies ; and I have 
framed the following from one or two of the careful tabular 
statements in James’s Essays. 


.“English 
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English Coinage, 1066— 1816. — Statement of the Various 
for the Coinage of Gold and Silver in England ; with 
the several Coinages; and also of the Proportion borne by 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

SILVER. 

Dates and Regnal 

Years. 


Fineness 
ot Silver 
per Mint 
Indentures. 

Found 
Weight of 
such Silver 
coined 
into 

Seignorage 

reUuned 

by Mint. 

Pound 
Troy of 
Silver of 

11 ‘2 fine, 
equal in 
Coinage 
Issued to 

Ihneness 
of Gold 
per Mint 
Indentures. 


os . dwts. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 


crts. grns. 


11 2 

20/- 

- 

- 

1066—1 Wm. I. 

-* 


»» 

20/- 

«/- 

10/ 

1280— 8 Ed. 1. 



»> 

20/3 

m 

- 

1300 — 28 „ 

- 


»» 

11 

1/3 

* 0 / 3 } 

’44 — 18 Ed. in. 

23 3J 


»» 

22/6 

11 

21/8 

’49—28 „ 

- 


>» 

25/- 

-/lO 

»5/9i 

’66—30 „ 

- ■ 


n 

11 

>» 

»> 

’94 — 18 Rd. II. 

- 


11 2 

25/- 

-/lO 

»5/9i 

1401 — 3 Hen. iv. 

23 3i 


»> 

30/- 

1/- 


’21 — 9 Hon. V. 

- 


»» 

»» 

1/- 


25 — 4 Hen. vi. 

1 



37/G 

4/6 

35 / 1.1 

’64— 4 Ed. IV. 




11 

11 

»» 

’65- 6 „ 

! 


• ) 

11 

2/- 

37 /ioi 

’70- 9 „ 

- ! 


11 

11 

1/6 

38 / 4 ? 

’82 — 22 „ 

“ 


H 

11 

»» 

»» 

’83— 1 Kd. HI. 

i - ! 


*1 

11 

It 

91 

'85 — 1 Hen. vii. 

! 


11 2 

37/6 

!/-■ 

38/11} 

1509— 1 Ilcn.viir. 

- 


»» 

40/- 

1 / 0 } 

»» 

’27-18 

- 


1$ 

45/- 

1 /- 

44 /- 

11 11 

f 



11 

11 

11 

11 j» 

! 22 Ol 


10 0 

48/- 

81- 

44 / 4 } 1 

*43—34 

' 23 0 . 


6 0 

» 

■ 40/- 

51 / 9 } ' 

*45—36 „ 

22 0 


4 0 

11 

84/- 

55, '6 i 

' i 

’46—37 

: 20 0 
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Changes .which hai$e taken place in the Mint Indentures 
collateral Columns of the Contents in Fine Metal of 
Silver to Gold. (^Compiled from Jameses Tables.) 


Pound Seignorage 

W«ghtof 
luclt Gold 

coined into Mint. 


16 13 4 


19 

5 

20 16 8 

50 

22 10 - 

20 

»* 

13, 


V 



it 


22 10 - 

2i 

24 - ~ 

2) 

27 - - 

2i 

25 2 6 

3i 

28 16 - 

24] 

1 

I 

o 

eo 

50i 

•« 

lOOi 


Pound Troy 
of Gold 
of 22 fine, 
equal in 
Coinage 
Issued to 


11 

10 

8 

13 

3 

9 

H 

8 

4 


9 

II 

H 

9 

II 

i6 

2 

9 

i6 

I 

11 

i8 

- 

5 

21 

I 

10 

21 

9 

7 

21 

15 

- 


Weight of Fine 


Gold in the 

SiYiwto 

20 Shillings Sterling of 


24 19 6 

- 

26 8 - 

2000’0 

27 10 - 

1200*0 


20 Shillings 
as Coined. 


Proportion 
borne ny 
Silver to 
Gold, viz., 

1 of Gold to 
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[Apr» 


English Coinage, 1066 — 1816. 

19 8 4 6 0 


SILVER. 

Dates and Regnal 

Years. 


Fineneif 
of saver 
per Mint 
Indentures. 

• Pound 
Weight of 
such Silver 
coii'ed 
Into 

Seignorage 

retained 

by EOnt. 

Pound 
Troy of 
Silfer of 
11-3 6ne, 
equal in 
Coinage 
Issued to 

Fineness 

of Ootd 
l>er Mint 
Indentures. 

ox. dwti. 

s. d. 

s. d 

t. d. 


crts. gms. 

4 0 

48/- 

84/- 

SS/6 

1547— 1 Ed. Ti. 

20 a 

6 0 

72/- 

80/- 

59/»J 

1 

09 

22 0 

8 0 

f» 

n 

*1 

’51- 5 ,» 

>1 

.1 0 

60/- 

»* 


t» M 

23 3J r 

f> 

♦» 


n 

»» M 

22 0 1 

11 1 

>» 

1/- 

S9lii 

’52- 6 „ 

23 3jf 

»t 

ft 

>* 

ff 

>» »» 

mm 

11 0 

»» 

f> 

S9/6i 

’53 — 1 Mary 

23 3i 

11 2 

ft 

1/6 

S8/6 

’60 — 2 Eliz, 

” i 

»» 

»♦ 

If 

*• 

>» »» 

22 0 1 

11 2 

62/- 

2/- 

6o/- 

1600—43 Eliz. 

23 3J f 

»> 

i» 

« 

ti 

»> >» 

22 0 1 

»* ! 

»» 

2/6 

59/6 

’04— 2 Jas. I. 

22 


»» 

2/- 

6o/- 

’26— 2 Ch. I. 

22 

n 

>f 

- 


’66 — 18 Ch. II. 

22 

11 2 

62/- 

- 

62/- 

1717— 3 Geo. I. 

22 0 

11 2 

66/- 

4/- 

62/- 

1816—56 Geo. in. 

22 0 


In connection with this Table it will be necessary to bear • 

succeed- 
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— SrjT£X£NT of Chakg£s, Sfc. — Continued. 


7 8 9 10 n 12 


GOLD, 

Weight orPYite 

Proportion 
borne by 
Silver to 
Gold, viz., 

1 of Gold to 

Pound 
Weight of 
such Gold 
coined into 

Seignorage 

retained by 

Mint. 

Pound Troy 
of Gold 
of 22 fine, 
equal in 
Coinage 
Issued to 

Silver In 

20 Shillings 

at Coined, 

Gold in the 
Pound 
Sterling of 

20 Shillings 
as Coined, 



£ «. 4. 

a. d 

£ t. d. 

grains. 

grains. 

Silver. 

30 - - 

30/- 

V 7 

- 

800‘0 

160*00 

5*000 

34 - - 

20 /- 

33 - 


»♦ 

155*23 

5151 

If 

- 

- 


400*0 

*- 

- 

1 

I 

eo 

*” 

- 


- 

- 

- 

33 ~ - 


- 


1760*0 

160*00 

11*000 

36 - - 

2/9 



1768*00 

»♦ 

11*050 

33 - - 

3/- 

31 17 

8 

- 

- 

- 

36 - - 

»# 

33 - 

8 

1760*00 

159*16 

11*057 

If 

5h 

- 


- 

- 

- 

33 - - 

4h 

32 16 

- 

1776*00 

160*00 

11*100 

36 10 -< 

10 /- 



tyiSyi 

157*61 

10*904 

33 10 - 

„ 1 

33 - 


\ 

- 

- 

37 4 - 

30/- 

35 H 

- 

1 

If 

141*93 

12*109 

41 - - 

21/5 

39 >8 

7 

1 

128*78 

13*346 

44 10 - 

! 

44 to 

- 

»» 

118*65 

14*485 

46 14 6 

1 

46 14 

6 

1718*71 

1 

113*00 

15*209 

46 14 6 

- 

46 14 

6 

i 

i6i4;54 

1 

113*00 

14*287 


in mind the particular points referred to in the notes on the 
ing page. 


VDL. VI 
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The Saxon or Tower Pound, equal to 1 1 oz. 9 dwts. Troy, was 
used at the Mint till 1527 (18 Hen. VIII.). The Troy Pound was 
then substituted. As the Pound Weight (Tower) of Silver was coined 
into no more than Twenty Shillings from 1066 to 1300 (28 £dw. 
I.), it followed that, during that period, Twenty Shillings in Tale 
were equal to a Pound of Silver in Weight. 

In 1666 (18 Chas. II.), the Seignorage on Gold Coin was given 
up, and the Mint delivered quantity for quantity of Gold BoUion 
brought to be coined. 

In 1816 (56 Geo. III.), a Seignorage of 6*45 per cent, was 
imposed on the Silver Coinage by coining into 66 shillings by tale 
the Troy Pound Weight of Silver (11*2 fine), worth intrinsically 
only 62 shillings. 

In other words, the silver coinage became in effect tokens ; and 
the public were protected by a prohibition of the legal tender of 
silver coins for more than 40^. The Standard became an exclusive 
Gold Standard, at the rate of 31. V7s. 10^. for Gold of 22 fine ; 
and the price of Silver Bullion, measured in such Gold Coinage, 
became a fiuctuating price, depending on the supply of, and demand 
for. Silver as an article of merchandise. 

The Coinage in 1551 (5 Ed. VI.) of Silver Money of only 3oz. 
fin*- did not exceed 120,000/., and was clearly a debased Token 
Cotnage. 

Availing ourselves of the means afforded by Col. 10. of the Table 
for ascertaining the relative value of the Silver Coinage at the 
various periods compared with the unit established in 1560, we 
have in that col. (10) the Number of Grains of Fine Silver in each 
20 shillings as Coined from time to time ; and hence we easily arrive 
at the relative intrinsic value, as shown in the following statement. 


(P.) Statement of the Intrinsic Value of the Silver 
C oiNAGEy 1066 — 1816, as ascertained by the Number of 
Grains of Fine Silver in each Twenty Shillings Coined; 
adopting as the Unit of Comparison the Silver Coinage 
of 1560 (2 Eliz,), which gave 1776 Grains of Fine Silver 
per £. 


1 

2 

8 


4 

PSSIODI. 

Number of 
Gralni of 
Floe Silver 
in Twentj 
Shillings 
Coined. 

One Shilling $o 
coined equal 
to of 

Sbiliings 
of 1560 . 

The Ounce Troy 
of Fine Silver 
(weighing 460 
Grains) equal 
to Shiliings 
so coined. 


No. 

$. 

d. 

s. d. 

1066—1344 

4995 

s‘8i » 2 

10 

1*92 1 11 

1344—1349 

4933 

179 “ 2 

10 

1-95 = 1 11 

1349-1356 

4440 

1-50 * 2 

6 

211 = 2 1 

1356—1421 

3996 

2-15 2 

3 

2*40 - 2 5 
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1 



3 




4 



PiRIOOS. 

Number of 
Grains of 
Fine Silver 
in Twenty 
Shillings 
Coined. 

One Shilling so 
coined equal 
to of 
Shillings 
of 1560. 


The Ounce Troy 
of Fine Silver 
(weighing 480 
Grains) equal 
to Shillings 
so coined. 


No. 



s. 

d. 



s. 

d. 

1421—1464 

3330 

1*87 

= 

1 

10 

2*90 

= 

2 

11 

1464— 3 527 

2664 

1-50 


1 

6 

3*60 


3 

7 

1527—1543 

2368 

1*33 


1 

4 

4*0 6 


4 

1 

1543—1545 

2000 

1*11 

= 

1 

1 

4*8o 


4 

10 

1545—1546 

1200 

0*67 

= 

- 

8 

8*00 


8 

- 

1546—1551 

800 

0*45 


- 

5 

12*00 


12 

- 

1551-1560 

1760 

0*99 


1 


5'44 


5 

5 

.560-1600 

1776 

1- 








1600—1816 

1719 

0*97 

= 

1 

- 

5*6o 

= 

5 

7 

1817—1856 

1614 

0*91 

= 

1 

- 

5*94 


5 

11 


This Table may be read as follows. For example ; — From 
1421 to 1464, Twenty Shillings of Silver Coin contained 33.^0 
grains of Fine Silver ; and as the Silver Coinage of 156*0 gave only 
1776 grains to Twenty shillings, it follows, that, one shilling of 
1421-64 was equal to 1*87 shillings of 1560; or that 1*87 of the 
coinage of 1560 was no more than equal to 1^. of 1421-64. It 
also follows, that each shilling of 1421-6*4 contained (3330-5-20) 
l66'5 grains of fine silver ; and as the Ounce Troy contains 480 
grains, then the Ounce Troy was equal to 2‘90 (say 2^. lid.) 
shillings of the Coinage of 1 421-64, 

It is clear, therefore, that, by means of Col. 4. in this Table (P.), 
we have a ready means of estimating, with considerable approach to 
accuracy, the relative price s of any two periods. 

For instance; if the average price of IFheat was 7^. 2d. per 
quarter during the period 1464 — 1527, we find that 7^* 2d. was 
then eqpal to exactly two ounces of fine silver ; and if the average 
price of wheat was 1/. 12s. 6d. during the period 1560 — I 6 OO, we 
find that 1/. 12^. 6d. was then exactly equal to six ounces of fine 
silver ; that is, to three times the price (or 200 per cent, more) of 
the period 1464—1 527. 

I am now at liberty to introduce the three Tables of the 
Prices of Wheat marked (Q.), (R.), and (S.), described at page 
395. antL 

These Tables contain the series of Annual Average Prices 
stated year by year, from the period 1401 — 1855 ; the general 
results of which have been presented in Table (M.), at pages 
397 — 400 ante, and Table (N.), at pages 404-5. an^. 
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(Q.) 1. Prices of Wheat in Ehqlahh and France^ 1401—1580, ac- 
cording to the QvoTATtom collected by Sir F» M* Eden and Marovis 
Garnxer ; and stating the Prices in both cases for the Winchester 
Quarter of eight bushels* 

[The Prices given by the Marquis Gamier (col. 4.) are in the French Money 
(francs and cents) of the date (1822) of his Work ; the Quotations in such French 
Money being deduced by him from the original entries made in the Money of the 
several years ; and from the figures so given by Gamier' the Equivalents in present 
English Money (col. 3.) have been obtained at the rate of 25 francs per i* 

The Prices given by Sir Fred. Eden (col. 2.) are the Original Prices ns^entered 
in the several years in the money of those years. 

In comparing therefore the Two Cols, of Prices (cols. 2 and 3.) given in English 
Money, allowance must bo made for the difference as between the dien and the pre- 
sent value of the Pound Sterling, particularly during the twenty-six years 1527 to 
1553 , during which the Silver Coinage was very greatly debased. The sign - in- 
dicates that no quotation has been obtained for the years against which - is placed.] 
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(Q.) Prices of Wheat in Eugland and Fbance, 1401-1580 — continued. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

8 

4 



FRANCE. 



FRANCE. 


ENGLAND. 

Average Price of Wheat. 


ENGLAND. 

Average Price of Wheat. 


Price of 

(Gamier-) 


Price of 

(Gamier.,^ 

Ybah. 

Wheat per 
Wini'h. Qr. 

1 

Equivalent 
Engl. Price 

Price per 
Set. de 

Ybab. 

Wheat per 
W'inch. Qr. 

F-quiv.ilent 
Engl. Price 

Price per 
Set. de 


iJEden.) 

per Win. 


(Eden.) 

per Win. 


8 bush. Qr. 

Paris. 


8 bush. Qr. 

Paris. 


£ A. d . 

\ £ t - d - 

Francs- 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Francs. 

U21 

- 

! 

- 

1441 

- 4 1 

- 

- 

'2 

- 

1 

- 

’2 

~ 6 8 

- 

- 

’3 

- 8 - 

i 

- 

'3 

- 

1 2 10 

14 27 

’4 

- 5 10 

- 

- 

’4 

- 5 - 

- 10 7 

6 62 

'5 

- 6 6 

- 

- 

*5 

i 

- 

- 

\ 








1426 

- 4 3 

- 8 9 

5 

1446 

- 6 6 

- 4 8 

2 91 

’7 

- 4 - 

i - 13 5 

8 40 

*7 

- 5 3 1 

- 5 6 

3 48 

•8 

- 4 6 

j - 6 5 

3 99 

’8 

1 - 5 10 

- 2 10 

I 78 

*9 

- 8 4 

1 

- 

’9 

i - • 

- 6 1 

3 8' 

1430 

- 7 - 

i 1 16 3 

22 67 

1450 

1 - 4 

i 1 

- 5 2 

3 H 


~ 6 I 1 - i6 2 

r 

10 17 



- 8 3 

S *6 

1431 

- 6 - 

1 1 . 

13 24 

i 

1451 ' 

; 1 

! 


*2 

- 

2 4 4 

27 70 

»2 

' - 5 - 1 

- 3 10 

2 37 

*3 

- 

- 17 11 

II 24 

’3 

' - 5 4 ii 

- 

- 

»4 

1 6 8 

- 


’4 

-22'' 
** ■! 

- 6 5 

4 03 

*5 

- S 4 

~ 6 11 

4 3+ 

’5 

'1 

4 11 

j| 

- 

- 

1436 

- 6 8 

- 10 7 

6 61 

1 

1456 

1 


_ 


*7 

- 4 6 

2 12 9 

32 99 

9 m 1 

- 6 4 ' 

- 9 5 

5 86 

'8 

- 14 10 ‘ 

1 

2 10 9 

31 70 

'8 , 

-4-1' 

i! 

- 



- 15 1 j 

- 

- 


■ ® ’ll 

~ 8 - 

4 99 

1440 

-991 

! 

- 11 1 

6 93 

1 1460 

- 6 3 'j 

1 

- 

- 


-n , 

1 7 - 

16 84 

1 

j i 

1 

i - 5 - j 

- 7 - 

4-31 


l! 1 f 


!i' ' '*'‘'1 

1 
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STATEMENT OF AVERAGE ANNUAL 


[App. 


(Q.) Pmices of fViiEAT in England and FjtANCEf 1401-1580 — continued. 


1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 


YEAt. 

ENGLAND. 

Price of 

FRANCE. 

Average Price of Wheat. 
{Garnier.) 

Year 

ENGLAND. 

Price of 

FRANCE. 

Average Price of Wheat. 
(Gamier.) 

Wheat, per 
Winch. Qr. 
(Edm.) 

Equivalent 
Engl. Price 
per W'in. 

8 bush. Qr. 

Price\per 

Setde 

Paris. 

Wheat per 
Winch. Qr. 
(Eden.) 

Equivalent 
Engl. Price 
per Win. 

8 busl). Qr. 

Price per 
Set. de 

Paris. 
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(Q.) Prices of Wheat in England and France^ 1401-1580 — continued. 


1 2 3 4 

I FRANCE. 

ENGLAND, Price of Wheat. 

Price of (.Gamier.) 

Wheat per 

Winch. Qr. Equiral^^nt Price per 


ENGLAND. 
Price of 


3 4 

FRANCE. 

Average Price of Wheat, 
{Gamier.) 


^ Engl. Price 

(Eden.) per win. 


AUgi. rru:c « . j 

per Win. 

8 bush. Qr. Paris. 


Year. Wheat per 

Winch. Qr. Equivalent Price per 

(Edeti.) per Win. 

8 bush. Qr. Paris. 
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STATEMENT OF AVERAGE ANNUAL 


[Arr. 


(Q.) Priczs of Wheat in Enqlasd and Frahce, 1401-1580— continued. 


I 

3 


8 


4 


1 

3 


S 




Ybab. 

ENGLAND. 

Price of 
Wheat per 
Winch. Qr. 
{Eden,) 

FRANCE. 

Average Price of Wheat. 
(Gamier.) 


ENGLAND. 

Price of 
Wheat per- 
Winch. Qr. 
(Eden.) 

FRANCE. 

Average Price of Wheat. 
(Garnier.) 

Equivalent 
Engl. Price 
per Win. 

8 bush. Qr. 

Price per 
Set. (le 

Paris. 

Equivalent 
Engl. Price 
per Win. 

6 bush. Qr. 

Price per 
Set. de 

Paris. 


£ ». 

1 

m 

d. 

Francs. 


£ s . 

d. 

£ s . 

d . 

Francs. 

1541 

- 18 

8 

- U 

- 

7 

35 

1561 

1 - 

7 

1 4 

11 

.5 


’2 

- 14 

8 

- 14 

6 

9 

06 

’2 

- 17 

6 

1 13 

5 

20 

89 

*3 

1 - 

- 

- 16 

2 

10 

08 

*3 

- 17 

G 

2 4 

7 

27 

89 

'4 

1 5 

4 

- 18 

5 

II 

Si 

’4 

- 16 

- 

- 19 

9 

J2 

33 

’5 

*• 18 

8 

- 18 

~ 

II 

24 

'5 

- 18 

5 

1 12 

1 

20 

05 

1546 



- 16 

7 

10 

37 

1566 

- 17 

- 

2 4 

3 

27 

65 

’7 

- 


- 13 

1 

8 

15 

'7 

• 15 

- 

1 11 


19 

4i 

’8 

6 

8 

~ 13 

11 

8 

71 

’8 

- 13 

4 

- 


- 

'9 

- 


- 


- 


'9 

- 16 

- 

1 7 

3 

17 

07 

1550 

14 

1 

- 


- 


1570 

- 


1 3 


*4 

s** 


- 17 

- 

- 15 

2 

9 

5^ 


- 16 

9 

1 11 

I 

*9 

47 

1551 














’2 

~ 11 

- 

- 




1571 

- 


1 14 

3 

21 

41 

*3 

- 17 

6 





’0 

1 ~ 

6 

1 19 

2 

24 

Si 

*4 

- 11 

7 

1 - 

3 

12 

67 

’3 

1 12 

9 

3 14 

7 

46 

62 

’5 

- 11 

- 

- 13 

6 

11 

Si 

’4 

1 4 

- 

3 10 

10 

44 

iS 


- 9 

8 

- 18 

9 

II 

74 

*5 

1 - 

- 

1 6 

2 

16 

36 

1556 














*7 

r 7 

5 

1 11 

10 

*9 

88 

1576 

- 16 

- 

1 12 

4 

20 

21 

*8 

- 18 

- 

1 11 

4 

>9 

S9 

*7 

- 


1 1 

4 

*3 

37 

»9 

- 9 

9 

- 17 

2 

10 

66 

*8 

- 18 

- 

1 3 

- 

H 

40 

1560 

- 12 

- 

1 - 

- 

12 

54 

’9 

- 16 

3 

1 4 

7 

^5 

38 


- 18 

5 

1 - 

9 

12 

96 

1580 

1 8 


1 4 

8 

■5 

43 


“ H 

7 

- 17 

3 ^ 

n 

8z 


X 2 

- 

1 17 

1 

1 

20 
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n.] PRICES OF WHEAT, 1401—1855. 

(R.)n. Prices of Wheat in England and France, 1580 — 1770, 
according to the Eton and Oxford Tables, as regards England ; 
and to the Tables given by the Marquis Garnier for the Whole 
of France, and by SlJ^aur, for Rosoy, near Paris, 

[The Eton and Oxford Prices (cols 1. and 2.) are original Prices, as entered, 
in the several years, in the money of those yeara j but it is to be borne in mind 
that from the year 1553, the intrinsic value of English Silver Coinage has substan- 
tially remained unchanged. 

The Prices given by Garnier (col. 4.) are in the French money (/mnes and 
cents) of the date (1822) of his work, the quotations in such French money being 
deduced by him from the original entries made in the money of the several years ; 
and from the prices so given by Garnier, the equivalents in present English money 
(col. 6.) have been obtained at the rate of 25 frs. per £, 

The Pric< a given by Du Pres de St. Maur (col. 5.) are in the original French 
money (Zw/ es, Sols, and Deniers,) of the several years ; and from these original 
entries the Equivalents in present English money (col. 7.) have been obtained, 
making care ful allowance in the calculations for the frequent alterations from time 
to time of the intrinsic value of the French Livre. 

And as the intrinsic value of the English Silver Coinage has remained substan- 
tially unchanged since 1553, it follows that the four columns of Prices (cols. 1, 2, 
4, 5,) expressed in English Money, may bo considered, for the present purpose, as 
strictly Parallel Prices,] 


1 

2 


3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

ENGLAND. 

Win. 8 bu&ii. Qr. 


;fuance. j 

Year. 

Eni^lish present Money 
equivlt. Prire per Win. 

8 bush. Qr. 

Original Quotation of 
the Setier dc Paris. 

Eton. 

Oxford. 

i 

Whole of 
France. 
{Giirnit’r.) 

llosoy. 
iSt. Maur.) 

Whole of 
France. 
{Garnier.) 

Rosoy. 

{St. Maur,) 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

Francs, 

Liv. Tour. 

- 

- 


1581 : 

12 6 

- 

14 04 

- 

- 

- 


i ’2 1 

1 11 6 

- 

19 70 

- 

- 

~ 17 

2 

i ''3 1 

1 11 10 

- 

19 92 


- 

- 15 

8 

’4 : 

1 15 10 


22 39 

- 

- 


- 

1 ' 

1 

1 14 8 


21 65 



1 12 

_ 

1 

;l 1 

1586 1 

- 

- 

_ 


- 

1 7 

10 

I 

- 

- 

- 

• - 

- 

- 14 

2 

, ’8 , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 19 

7 

1 

1 6 4 

- 

16 46 

- 


1 3 

1 

1590 

2 10 4 


31 44 



I I 



I 13 4 

i 

i 

20 80 

j; 




“ 
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STATEMENT OF AVERAGE ANNUAL 


(R.) Prices of Wheat in England and France^ 1580-1770 — cont. 



1-2 1591 


1 15 7 1 18 6 


English present Money Original Quotation of 
equivlt. Price per Win. .. o a n ■ 
Shush. Qr. the Seller de Pans. 



’2 3 15 10 



£ s. d.\ £ s. d. Francs. Liv. Tour. 


2 2 8 2 6 3 1596 3 U 4 3 6 - 46 46 17 12 9 

3 1 10 2 16 10 *7 3 7 3 2 19 10 42 03 15 19 2 

2 10 5 1 17 11 *8 2 18 5 2 11 10 36 50 13 17 3 

1 14 10 1 3 8 *9 1 11 1 I 7 7 19 44 7 7 7 

1 13 6 1 9 - 1600 I 10 1 1 6 7 18 80 7 2 9 


1 3 2 1 II II 


3 II 3 2 6 4 44 22 12 7 II 


1 11 - 1 6 8 I 1601 1 9 1 1 5 10 18 19 6 18 1 

16 1 14 3 ’2 1 2 10 1 4 - 14 26 6 ' 8 5 

1 11 5 16 8 ’3 1 11 9 1 13 10 19 86 8 18 9 

1 7 3 1 4 3 ’4 1 7 1 1 8 - 16 93 7 9 10 , 

1 11 10 1 6 11 1 3 3 1 4 5 14 54 .6 10 9 


1 9 4 1 5 5 1606 163 177 16 41 777 

1 12 7 1 9 - ’7 1 6 5 1 7 10 16 53 7 8 9 

2 10 8 2 4 5 ’8 2 3 - 2 3 2 25 60 11 10 4^ 

2 4 5 2 - 4 ’9 1 15 10 1 17 10 22 40 IQ 7 . 

1 11 10 1 7 3 1610 1 6 10 1 8 2 16 78 7 11 2 I 


1 13 8 I 9 6 


I 9 3 I 10 I 18 15 8 - 6 
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(R.) Prices of Wheat in England and France, 1580-1770 — cont. 

a 3 4 5 6 7 


ENGLAND. 

Win. 8 bush. Qr. 

Year. 

FRANCE, 

English present Money 
equivlt. Price per Win. 

8 bush. Qr. 

Original Quotation of 
the Setter de Paris. 

Eton. 

Oxford. 

Whole of- 
France. 
{Gamier.) 

Rosoy. 

{St> Maur,) 

Whole of 
France. 
{Gamier.) 

Rosoy. 

{Si. Maur.) 

£ 

5. 

d. 


s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Francs. 

Liv 

. Tour. 

1 

14 

4 

1 

10 

3 

1611 

1 

7 

1 

1 

8 

5 

16 

93 

7 

12 

4 

1 

19 

10 

1 

16 

9 

’12 

1 

7 

6 

1 

9 


17 

20 

7 

14 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

19 

8 

’13 

1 

4 

8 

1 

6 

- 

15 

44 

6 

19 

2 

1 

17 

- 

1 

19 

1 

’14 

1 

8 

2 

1 

9 

2 

17 

61 

7 

15 

11 

1 

14 

4 

1 

12 

3 

*15 

1 

4 

7 

1 

5 

5 

15 

35 

6 

15 

7 

1 

15 

10 

1 

14 

11 

1616 

1 

5 

2 

1 

6 

5 

15 

74 

7 

1 

7 

2 

3 

3 

1 

19 

8 

’17 

1 

7 

9 

1 

9 

2 

17 

33 

7 

15 

11 

2 

1 

C 

1 

18 

11 

’18 

2 

11 

4 

2 

I 

7 

32 

09 

11 

18 

9 

1 

9 

2 

1 

10 

10 

’19 

1 

11 

7 

1 

13 

2 

19 

73 

8 

17 

7 

1 

7 


1 

6 

4 

’20 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

2 

14 

1 

67 

6 

9 

7 

I 

i6 

7 

I 

H 

10 


I 

9 

7 

1 

9 

7 


zo 

7 

i8 

I 

1 

7 


1 

5 

9 

1621 

1 

10 

5 

1 

12 


19 

02 

8 

11 

7 

2 

12 

2 

0 

7 

1 

’2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

25 

-06 

11 

5 

7 

2 

6 

3 

2 

5 

7 

’3 

1 

18 

7 

2 

1 

7 

24 

11 

U' 

2 

- 

2 

2 

8 

1 

18 

6 

’4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

11 

10 

18 

93 

8l' 

10 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

’5 

1 

13 

6 

1 

15 

5 

20 

96 

9 

9 

7 

2 

3 

10 

1 

19 

5 

’6 

2 

19 

9 

3 

2 

10 

37 

33 

16 

15 

11 

1 

12 

- 

1 

U) 

G 

’7 

2 

7 

1 

2 

9 

7 

29 

46 


5 

2 

1 

4 

11 

1 

5 

.5 

’8 

1 

15 

2 

1 

17 


22 

- 


17 

11 

1 

17 

4 

1 

14 

8 

’9 

1 

12 

- 

1 

13 

7 

20 

- 

9 

- 


2 

9 

C 

2 

6 

2 

1630 

1 

18 

- 

2 

- 

- 

23 

73 

10 

13 

7 

z 

- 

2 

1 

17 

5 


» 

i8 . 

2 

z 


7 

H 

o5 

lO 

*7 

• z 






1 

j 





JT M 
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STATEMENT OF AVERAGE ANNUAL 


(R.) Prices of Wheat in England and France, 1580-1770 — cont. 


ENGLAND. 

Win. 8 bush. Qn 

Eton 

Oxford. 

£. 

s. 

d. £ 

s. 

d. 

3 

- 

5 2 

12 

2 

2 

7 

5 2 

2 

4 

2 

11 

7 2 

3 

10 

2 

9 

9 2 

3 

3 

2 

9 

9 2 

2 

1 


10 

4 2 

3 

10 

2 

7 

1 2 

3 

3 

2 

11 

- 2 

7 

1 

i 

19 

10 1 

15 

7 

\ 

19 

8 1 

16 

2 


5 6 





2 2 8 2 -3 

1 13 9 
2-3 
1 13 2 
1 18 6 

2 9 2 2 5 7 

355 2 18 1 

3 15 6 2 19 3 

3 2 6 
3 8 2 2 14 6 
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(R,) Prices of Wheat in Eholasd and France, 1580-1770 — cont. 


ENGLAND. 
Win. 8 bush. Qr. 



2 3 10 1 18 10 

1 11 5 16 1 

13 1 - 19 10 

19 7 1 7 10 


1 18 2 
2 1 6 



1 15 7 
1 18 10 


2 17 9 2 11 7 


2 11 3 2 6 9 


2 3 7 I i8 9 


322 2 15 1 

3 5 9 3 2 9 

2 3 3 
2-11 
1 18 2 

1 9 - 
1 9 7 
1 13 2 
1 18 6 
1 14 11 


5 


FRANCE. 


£ s, d. 
3 17 - 
3 14 9 
2 - 1 
1 17 10 
1 12 a 


£ 


3 16 11 
3 15 - 


1 12 10 20 55 


Original Quotation of 
the Seller de Paris. 


Bosoy. 

iSt. 

Maur.) 

Liv 

. Tour. 

25 

13 - 

24 

18 - 

13 

7 ~ i 

12 

12 - 


1 11 11 1 12 2 19 96 

1 10 7 1 10 7 19 14 

1 19 - 1 18 10 24 35 12 19 6 

2 5 8 2 5 7 28 57 15 4 6 

2 12 3 2 12 2 32 65 17 8 - 


28 87 15 7 II 


3 

19 

7 

49 

82 

26 

11 


5 


4 

62 

78 

33 

9 

- 

3 

1 

10 

38 

70 

20 

12 

6 

2 

11 

3 

32 

09 

17 

2 

- 

2 

1 

4 

25 

90 

13 

16 


1 

18 

5 

24 

31 

12 

16 

6 

1 

7 

- 

J6 

89 

9 

1 


1 

1 

3 

10 

14 

92 

I 

1 

19 


1 

4 

5 

15 

23 

8 

2 

11 

1 

4 

- 

15 

82 

8 

8 

7 
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STATEMENT OF. AVERAOE ANNUAL 


(R.) Prices of Wheat in Esoiahd and Fbasce, 1580-1770 — cont. 


ENGLAND. 
Win. 8 bush. Qr, 


5 6 


FRANCE. 


equivlt. Price per Win. 
8 bmh. Qr. 


Original Quotation of 
the Seller de Paris. 


Whole of Rosoy, Whole oi Rosoy. 
(Gamier.) Maur.) (Qarnicr.) Maur.) 


1 

17 

4 

1 

14 

1 

1 

17 

10 

1 

16 

2 

2 

1 

« 

2 

3 

10 

3 

1 


3 

1 

4 

2 

12 

2 

2 

5 

- 

1 

13 

9 

1 

9 

- 

1 

17 

4 

1 

15 

3 

2 

12 

5 

2 

7 

8 

2 

6 

- 

2 

4 

9 

2 

- 

- 


15 

3 

2 4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

19 

1 

1 

19 

1 , 

1 

15 

3 

1 

15 

6 

1 

15 

3 

1 

19 

1 

1 

16 

8 

2 

1 

6 

1 

18 

9 

1 

10 

2 

1 

6 

8 

1 

11 

6 

1 

7 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

8 

1 

8 

2 

1 

10 

9 

1 

9 

4 

1 

^3 

10 

1 12 - 


t s. d. \ £ s. d. 


Francs. Liv. Tour. 


1 8 2 1 8 1 17 59 9 7 6 

1 9 3 1 9 4 18 30 9 15 - 

137 144 14 76 823 

1 8 5 1 9 1 17 74 9 14 1 

2 3 - 2 2 11 26 89 14 6 6 


1 14 11 1 14 10 21 81 11 12 6 

2 3 5 2 3 8 27 16 14 9 6 

2 9 4 2 9 3 30 83 16 8 6 

1 18 1 1 18 1 23 79 12 13 6 

I X4 10 I 15 ~ 21 80 II 13 4 


1 18 9 1 15 3 24 21 11 15 6 

1 14 - 1 13 11 21 25 11 6 6 


13 

10 


11 

15 

6 

11 

6 

6 

14 

6 

6 

P6 

1 

- 

10 

2 

6 


1 12 - 1 11 11 19 19 

1 1 - 1 1 - 13 16 

111 1 3 8 13 19 
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(E.) Pbicms of WHEiT in EwatAUD and France, 1580-1770 — oont. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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STATEMENT OF AVEEAQE ANNUAL 


(R.) Prices of Wheat in EmiAm and France, 1580-1770— cont 


1 2 



2 8 - 
2 1 2 


£ i. d. 

2 6 7 1711 
1 18 6 *12 


2 6 4 2 -7 
2 4 8 2 3 10 
i 18 2 1 16 10 


£ s. d. £ 8, 

1 14 5 2 - 


Francs. Liv. Tour. 

21 51 17 18 6 


2 1 2 2 6 11 25 74 20 17 - 

2 16 5 3 4 3 35 27 28 11 6 

3 4 10 3 5 6 40 62 29 ^ - 

1 19 - 1 12 4 24 36 14 7 3 


2 2 8 2 2 4 1716 1 4 7 1 8 


2-6 
1 14 8 
1 11 - 


1 17 4 
1 11 1 
1 10 10 


1 12 10 1 8 5 1720 


15 37 12 9 - 


- 19 9 - 14 8 12 33 9 17 3 

- 14 3 - 16 5 8 89 10 19 - 

1 - 6 1 1 6 12 79 14 7 3 

1 6 - 1 10 10 16 25 20 11 - 


19 II I 17 5 


1 13 14 
1 12 - 
1 10 9 


1 9 - 
1 8 5 


1 12 10 1 10 2 


- 18 7 1 2 - 11 61 14 14 - 

1 - 3 1 4 1 12 69 16 1 - 

1 9 8 1 17 7 18 56 25 1 - 

2 - 11 1 17 5 25 58 24 19 6 


2-11 
2 17 7 


2 5 6 36 - 30 7 6 


2 - 11 2 2 8 1726 2 1 ,11 1 19 10 26 22 26 11 - 

1 17 4 1 16 9 7 1 10 1 1 8 7 18 82 19 1 - 

2 8 3 2 10 - '8 1 - 3 - 19 3 12 67 12 16 6 


2 8 3 2 10 - 
2 2 3 2 6 1 


- 19 3 12 67 12 16 . 6 
1 6 8 16 89 17 2 - 


1 11 5 1730 1 4 9 1 3 6 15 48 15 13 6 


I 10 4 I 10 45 20 4 8 
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(E.) PxiCES of Wheat in Eholasd and Feasce, 1680-1770 — cont. 
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(S.) III. Prices of Wheat in England and France, 1771—1855, ac- 
cording to the Official Returns of the Average Annual Price of 
Wheat in England and Wales, first collected under the Act of 1770 ; 
and as regards France, according to Official Statements {com- 
mencing in the year 1756) of the Annual Average Price for the 
Whole of France; the Quotations being reduced throughout into 
Sterling as for the Imperial Quarter; and the periods embraced 
being Calendar Years, 

[The IVench Prices (col. 4.), are in present French money {francs and cents), and 
'*4ie equiyalent is given (col. 3.) in Sterling at 25 francs per £.] 


1 


s 

3 


4 




2 


3 


4 

ENGLAND. 

Official State- 
ment. 

Ann. Ave. 
pet Impl.Qtr. 


WHOLE OF FRANCE. 
Official Statement. 

ENGLAND. 

Official State- 


WHOLE OF FRANCE. 
Official Statement. 

Yrak. 

Equivalent 
English 
Price per 
Impl. Qtr. 

Price per 
4Icctolitre. 

ment. 

Ann. Ave. 
per Impl. Qtr. 

Year. 

Equivalent 
English 
Price per 
Impl. Qtr. 

Price per 
Hectolitre. 

e s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

Francs. 

£ 

s. 

rf. 


£ 

8 , 

d. 

Francs. \ 

2 8 

7 

1771 

2 2 

4 

18 19 

2 

6 

9 

1781 

1 

11 

3 

13 47 

2 12 

3 

»2 

1 18 

9 

16 68 

2 

9 

3 

'2 

1 

15 

6 

15 29 

2 12 

7 

'3 

1 18 

3 

16 48 

2 

14 

3 

’3 

1 

14 

11 

16 07 

2 14 

3 

’4 

1 13 

10 

14 60 

2 

10‘ 

4 

'4 

1 

15 

7 

15 35 

2 9 

10 

’5 

I 16 

11 

15 93 

2 

3 

1 

'5 

1 

14 

6 

14 89 

1 19 

4 

1776 

1 10 


12 94 

2 

- 

- 

1786 

1 

12 

9 

14 12 

2 6 

11 

*7 

1 11 

- 

13 38 

2 

2 

5 

'7 

1 

12 

11 

14 18 

2 3 

3 

'8 

1 14 

1 

14 70 

2 

6 

4 

*8 

1 

17 

4 

16 12 

i 14 

8 

'9 

1 :i 

7 

13 61 

2 

12 

9 

'9 

2 

10 

10 

21 90 

1 16 

9 

1780 

1 9 

3 

12 62 

2 

14 

9 

1790 

2 

•5 

2 

19 4P 



1 






1 


» 5 *0 


I 14 7 


14 91 


z 8 


15 9 V 
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(S.) PmcESof Wheat in England andFnANCEf 1771-1855— continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

ENGLAND. 


WHOLE OF FRANCE. 
Official Statement. 

Official Stated 




ment. 

Ann. Ave. 
per Iinpl.Qtr. 

Ybar. 

Equivalent 
English 
Price per 
Impl. Qtr. 

Price per 
Hectolitre. 


£ t. d. £ f- d. 

2 8 ^ 1791 

2 3 - *2 

2 9 3 '3 

2 12 3 ’4 

3 15 2 • '5 

3 18 7 1796 

2 13 9 '7 2 5 2 

2 11 10 ’8 1 19 7 

3 9 - *9 1 17 7 

5 13 10 1800 2 7 2 

3 3 ^ 


5 19 6 1801 2 15 2 

3 9 10 ’2 2 16 5 

2 18 10 '3 2 16 U 


2 18 10 

3 2 3 

4 9 9 


’4 2 4 



I 



2 16 U 24 55 1 2 13 4 


3 19 1 1806 2 4 10 19 33 2 18 8 1826 1 16 9 

3 15 4 '7 2 3 10 18 88 2 18 6 *7 2 2 3 

4 1 4 *8 1 18 4 16 54 3 - 5 ’8 2 11 1 

4 17 4 *9 1 14 6 14 86 3 6 3 ’9 2 12 5 

5 6 5 1810 2 5 6 19 61 3 4 3 1830 2 11 11 


65 19 87 a 19 S 


Duciiig the yeeri 1791-96, the merketi for corn In France were bo Interfered wUh by the Revolution, 
and the operation of the Maaitnum^ ai to preclude the poiilblHty of any quotation of real prlcei. 
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(S.) Prices of Wheat in England and France^ 1771-1855 — continued. 

1 2 3 4 1 2 8 4 


ENGLAND. 


WHOLE OF FRANCE. 
Official statement. 

ENGLAND. 


WHOLE OF FRANCE. 
Official statement. 

Official State- 






Official State- 





ment. 

Ann. Ave. 

YfiAR. 

Equivalent 

English 

Price per 

ment. 

Ann. Ava 

Year. 

Equivalent 

English 

Price per 

per Impl.Qtr. 


Price per 
Impl. Qtr. 

Hectolitre. 

per Impl.Qtr. 


Price per 
Impl. Qtr, 

Hectolitre. 

£ I. 

d . 


£ 

s . 

d . 

Francs . 

£ s . 

d . 


£ s . 

d . 

Francs . 

3 6 

4 

H31 

2 

11 

3 

22 10 

2 14 

8 

1846 

2 15 

9 

24 05 

2 18 

8 

’2 

2 

10 

8 

21 85 

3 9 

9 

7 

3 7 

4 

29 01 

2 12 

11 

’3 

1 

18 

6 

16 62 

2 10 

6 

'8 

1 18 

7 

16 65 

2 6 

2 

’4 

1 

15 

4 

15 25 

2 4 

3 

’9 

1 15 

*7 

15 35 

1 19 

4 

’5 

1 

15 

4 

15 25 

2 - 

3 

1850 

1 13 

2 

14 30 

2 8 

2 15 

6 

10 

1830 

’7 

2 

3 

2 

17 32 

2 13 

4 


^ S 

9 

*9 74 

2 

~ 

1 8 53 







3 4 

7 

’8 

2 

5 

3 

19 51 







3 10 

8 

*9 

2 

11 

4 

22 14 

1 18 

6 

1851 

I 14 

8 

14 95 

3 6 

4 

1840 

2 

10 

8 

21 84 

2 - 

9 

*2 

2 1 

4 

17 83 








2 13 

3 

’3 

2 13 

9 

23 16 

29 11 

2 l6 

10 


2 

4 

2 

19 04 

3 12 

5 

’4 

3 6 

7 








3 14 

9 

'5 

3 8 

- 

29 54 














3 4 

2 17 

4 

1841 

2 

3 

- 

18 54 

2 16 

- 


2 12 

10 

22 92 

3 

*2 

2 

5 

4 

, 19 55 







2 10 

1 

'3 

2 

7 

5 

20 46 







2 11 

3 

’4 

2 

5 

10 

19 75 







2 10 

10 

1845 

2 

5 

10 

19 75 








I now conclude this somewhat formidable array of figures. I am led 
to believe, however, that they present a mass of evidence of the most 
Important and interesting character, at least in a form more convenient 
than can be found elsewhere* 
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APPENDIX III. 


On the Necessity op ebiploying the ateraob Prices of 
A LONG Term op Years, in order to determine an 
Average op Wheat free prom the undue Effects of 
Irregularities op Seasons. 

In a note at page 84. of the First Volume of this Work, I had 
expressed an opinion thac a period of not less than One Hun- 
dred Years was requisite to reduce to a fair average the 
Inequalities of the Seasons in their influence on the produc- 
tiveness of the Harvests. 

M. Michel Chevalier, in his very valuable Treatise “ de la 
Monnaie”*, observes (p. 96.), with reference to this opinion of 
mine, “ I think that Mr. Tooke exaggerates ; but, at the same 
“ time, intervals of ten to fifteen years, such as are often taken, 
would be rather too short.” 

The opinion which this eminent authority calls in question, 
as being exaggerated, has been formed upon two grounds, the 
one of fact, the other of inference;— 

1. The fact I believe to be sustainable, upon incontrovertible 
evidence, that there \^as a very great preponderance of good 
or productive seasons, and a striking exemption from bad or 
unpropitious seasons, and especially an exemption from very 
severe winters, which are usually the precursors of scarcity, in 
the interval of Fifty years, from 1716 to 1765, as compared 
with either the Fifty years preceding 1716, or the Fifty years 
succeeding to 1765, 

2. The circumstance that the price of Wheat in the period 
between 1716 and 1765 was considerably lower than in the 
Fifty years preceding 1716, or in the Fifty years following 
1765, forms a strong ground of inference primk facie in corro 
boration of the distinct evidence of facts leading to the same 
conclusion. 


♦ DelaMonnaie: Cours d' Economic Politique. Paris 1850. 
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The comparison of prices should include only the Forty yeara 
following 1765, because so many extraneous causes, such as the 
violently anti-commercial character which the war assumed, 
and the great difference between Bank of England paper and 
gold which occurred in the period between 1805 and 1815, 
would render a reference to the price of wheat in those ten 
years inapplicable to the purpose for which the comparison is 
instituted. But perhaps it would be more conducive to a cor- 
rect view, if the comparison were confined to the Thirty-four 
years ending in 1800, down to which time no material obstruc- 
tion to importation from abroad had taken place; and no 
important difference hod occurred between Bank of England 
notes and gold. 

The importance of the point in my mind is this 

If it be admitted, as is incontestably proved by evidence of 
facts, that there has been a marked difference in the proportion 
of good and bad crops in one series of Fifty years, compared 
with an equal series of years preceding or succeeding, it follows 
that 1 am borne out, not only in the observation to which 
M. Chevalier objects as being an exaggeration, viz. that the 
inequalities of the seasons in their influence on the productive- 
ness of the Wheat Crops require, for a reduction to a fair 
average, a period of not less than One Hundred years ; but also, 
further, in the conclusion which I arrived at on a review of the 
prices of Wheat and attendant circumstances in the latter third 
of last Century, as compared with the first Sixty-five years of 
it, namely, — ^that the preponderance of bad seasons in the latter 
third of that Century went a great way in accounting for the 
higher prices of ‘Wheat in the period 1766 — 1800 as com- 
pared with the period 1701-65. 

And I am not sure that I might not be justified in extending 
this view to a comparison of the price of Wheat on the average 
of each of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

In the First Volume of this Work (i. 83.) a statement is 
given, on th^ authority of Arthur Young, of the average prices 
of the Winchester Quarter in the Two Centuries, which stand 
thus: — 

£ s, d, 

1600-99 - - - 1 18 2 . 

1700-99 - - - 1 18 7 • 

The average from 1701 to 1766 was 1/. 12s. Id., which is 
16 per cent, below the price of the whole of the. preceding, or 
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Beventeentb, Century ; and it required the much higher prices 
of the last thirty-four years, viz. 1766 to 1800, [to bring the 
average for the eighteenth Century up to an equality with the 
average for the seventeenth Century. 

M. Chevalier not only demurs to the opinion of so great an 
influence as I have ascribed to the seasons in causing the high 
prices in the latter division of the eighteenth Century, but 
endeavours to account for the greater part, if not for the whole, 
of the advance in the price of Wheat in that period by the 
hypothesis of a diminished value of Silver; in other words, 
he maintains that it was not the value of Wheat that had risen, 
but the value of Silver that had fallen in the degree indicated 
by the difference in the price of Wheat in the two periods. 
And dating the rise in the price of Wheat decennially from 
1745-55 to 1785-95, he comes to the following conclusion: — 

** From a view of the whole of the facts that are presented 
“ by the history of the Prices of Corn, starting from the middle 
** of the Eighteenth Century, we are warranted in coming to the 
** conclusion that, from this epoch to the commencement of the 
present Century, the value of Silver relatively to Wheat has 
“ fallen very considerably. We may reckon that it has fallen 
“ by one half.” — La Monnate^ p. 2)6. 

Without asserting, in distinct terms, that the whole of this 
difference is caused by an alteration in the value of Silver, or 
that something may not be allowed for difference of harvests 
and other circumstances, such as the increase of population, 
which might account for some part of the rise in the price of 
Wheat, especially in England, where the limited surface of 
land rendered necessary a resort to the cultivation of inferior 
soils ; — the hypothesis goes nearly, if not quite, to the extent of 
ascribing the whole of that difference to a fall in the value of 
Silver ; a fall supposed to be fully accounted for by a diminished 
cost of production in the Mexican Mines. Now, the cost of 
production is an unappreciable element, and includes the con- 
tingency of the discovery of new and more fertile mines, or 
of more abundant deposits in the existing ones. The influence 
of any difference in the cost of production in this sense can be 
only matter of inference from a view to the quantity produced. 
M. Chevalier gives (Section v. Chap. III.) a series of decennial 
returns of the produce of Silver of the Mexican Mines from 
1690 to 1809. But when the figures are carefully examined, 
they scarcely support the conclusion he draws from them. 
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There is no great increase of produce till after 1780, and nothing 
like a doubling of the produce till after 1790. Moreover, the 
increase in the produce of the Mexican Silver Mines between 
1700 and 1750, was quite as marked as between 1750 and 
1800. M. Chevalier gives the produce in 1700 8.8 5,175,000 
piastres, and in 1750 as 11,185,000 piastres, Or more than 
double. He gives also the produce in 1760 as 12,574,000 
piastres, and in 1800 as 22,320,000 piastres, or considerably 
short of double. 

If, therefore, the facts as regards Produce of the period 1760 
— 1800 justify the inference of a fall in the Value of Silver, and 
therefore a rise in the price of Corn, the same class of facts as 
regards the period 1700 — 1750 justify the same inference, and 
in a still stronger manner. But we know as a matter of cer- 
tainty that the price of Corn fell considerably, and conversely 
that the price of Silver rose, during the fifty years 1700 — 
1750. The argument, therefore, from the reported produce is 
not consistent. 

But I am not prepared to admit, considering the uncertain 
nature of the evidence available to us as regards the production 
of Silver, that there are by any means the same reasons for 
assigning the rise or fall, during any part of the Eighteenth 
Century, in the Price of Corn, to ^a rise or fall in the value of 
silver rather than to the plain and obvious influence of a 
series of deficient seasons. Of the occurrence and efiects of 
these Seasons we have the fullest proof, but we have no such 
proofs either of an increase in the quantity of silver or of a fall 
in the cost of its production. 


APP. IV, 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Statements connected with the Progress op Legislation 
ON THE SUBJECT OF CORN, 1701 — 1856 ; WITH THE PROGRESS 
OF InCLOSURKS DURING THE SAME PERIOD; WITH THE 

Imports op Wheat from various Countries, 1828-55; 
AND WITH THE PRICES OF BuTCHBR’s MeAT, 1834-56. 

(1.) Outline of the Changes which took place in the Statutes 
affecting the Importation and Exportation of Corn into and 
from the United Kingdom^ daring the Period 1701 — 1856 ; 
with a Notice of the Progress of Inchsures, 

I HAD prepared, with some care, a statement exhibiting the 
Im}K)rts and Exports of Wheat and Barley into and from the 
United Kingdom, during the Century and a Half from 1701 to 
the present time (1856) ; but it does not appear necessary to 
insert it. It may probably be made available for some other 
purpose. 

It will be convenient, however, to preserve in this place 
the outline, I had prepared in connection with the Table, of the 
progress of legislation subsequent to the year 1701, relative to 
the Import and Export of Corn. 

In the year 1701, the Act of Parliament in force regulating 
the amount of Bounty to be paid on the Exportation of cer- 
tain kinds of Grain from England and Wales, was the Statute 
1 William & Mary, 1688, under which a Bounty of : — 

5a. per Quarter was paid on the Export of Wheat, when the 
Home Price did not exceed 48a. ; — 

3a. 6<I. per Quarter on Rye, when the Price did not exceed 32a. ; 
and 

2a. 6i/. per Quarter on Barley and Malt, when the Price did not 
e^'ceed 24a. 
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la 1706, by the Act of 5 Anne, a Bounty of 2s. 6eL per Quar- 
ter was given to Oatmeal exported, when the Home Price did 
noD exceed 1 5s. 

These rates of Bounty and limits of Price continued in force 
till the Act of 1773 (13 Geo. III.). Under that Act the opera* 
tion of the Bounty was materially curtailed by a reduction of 
the scale of Home Prices. 

For example^ the Bounty was to be : — 

5s« per Quarter on Wheat, when the Home Price was under 
44s.,’* instead of not exceeding 48^. ; 

3s. })er Quarter on Rye, when the Home Price was “ under 
26s.,” instead of not exceeding 32s. ; 

2s, 6d. per Quarter on Barley, when the Home Price was 
‘‘ under 22^.,” instead of not exceeding 24s. ; 

2s. per Quarter on Oats, when the Home Price was under 
14s.,** instead of not exceeding 1 5s. 

These Rates of Bounty were retained on the Statute Book 
in forms more or less modified till the great alteration of the 
Corn Laws in 1815 ; but the altered circumstances of the 
country as regards the production and consumption of Corn 
during the latter part of last century, rendered the Bounties on 
exportation practically a dead letter. 

In 1701, the Act of Parliament regulating the Duties to be 
paid on the Importation of Corn into England and Wales, was 
the 22 Chas. II, (1670). 

Under that Act the following Duties on Importation were 
chargeable, viz. — 

16tf. per Quarter on Wheat, when the Home Price did not ex- 
ceed 53s. 4d . ; 

8s. per Quarter, when the Home Price was above 53s. 4cL, and 
under 80s. ; 

5s. 4d. per Quarter, when above 80^, ; 

and there were proportionate Duties on Rye, Barley, and Oats. 
Under the circumstances of the Corn Trade from 170i to 1773, 
these Duties were prohibitory of foreign supplies. 

In 1773, the Act 13 Geo. III. made a great reduction in the 
Duties on Importation. 

For example, it fixed, — ' . 

6d. per Quarter on Wheat, when the Home Price^was at or 
above 48.?. ; 
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M. per Quarter on Rye, Peas, and Beans, when the Home 
Price was at or above 32^. ; 

per Quarter on Barley, Bear, and Bigg, when the Home 
Price was at or above 245. ; 

2d. per Quarter on Oats, when the Home Price was at or 
above 165. ; 

2d. per Cwt. on Wheat Flour. 

This Act, instead of practically excluding foreign supplies 
until the Home Price reached 8O5., as had been the law since 
1670, opened all the porta when the Home Price was 485. 

With the Act of 1773 began the long and intricate series of 
statutes relating to Corn, the end of which we have seen only 
so recently as 1846. 

Tlie Act of 1773 made further provision for an extensive and 
systematic collection of returns as data for an official average 
price for the Kingdom; and the Act of 1781 (21 Geo. III. 
cap. 50.), and the Act of 1789 (29 6. III. cap. 38.) were chiefly 
directed to the remedying of defects which practice had made 
apparent in the machinery of 1773. 

The general Corn Act of 1791 (31 Geo. III. cap. 30.) con- 
solidated the previous acts ; gave power to import corn under 
bond ; and authorised the Privy Council to suspend all Corn 
Laws for three months in the event of adequate necessity. 

The act also introduced most important changes into the 
policy, adopted in 1773, with reference to Duties on Importa- 
tion and Exportation. Under the law of 1791, a Bounty of 65. 
per quarter was given on the Exportation of wheat, when the 
Home Price was under 445. When that price was at or above 
465., all exportation was prohibited. As regarded Importation, 
the duties were fixed for Wheat at:— • 

245. Zd. per Quarter, when the Home Price was under 50s, 
per Quarter ; 

25. 6d. per Quarter, when the Home Price was between 505. 
and 545. 

6rf. per Quarter, when at or above 545. 

And there were proportionate corresponding provisions relative 
to Rye, Barley, and Oats. 

It is not necessary to trace in any detail the numerous 
changes of the law between 1791 and 1815, 

There werc^ alterations in 1796, in 1797, in 1803, in 1804, in 
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1S05, in 1806, in 1809, and in 1813 ; and, however much these 
successive statutes might differ from each other in minor details, 
thej were all of them consistent in raising by little and little 
the Duties on Importation: and, in point of fact, the duty, which 
was 24fS,. 3d. upon the 50^. price of 1791, had been a duty of 
409. 9d. upon a 50^. price in 1813. 

The great change of 1815 (the Act 55 Geo. III. cap. 26.) 
prohibited all Importation until the price exceeded 8O9. 

The next great change, that of 1828 (the Act 9 Geo. IV. 
cap. 60.), imposed a Duty of 369. 8d. when the price was 509.; 
and by four violent jumps, the Duty became I9. when the price 
reached 739, 

The Act of 1842 (5 Viet., cap. 14.) imposed a Duty of 209. 
when the price was 509. ; and the Duty became 7s. when the 
price reached 659. 

It may be necessary also to mention the special departures 
from the law of 1815, which took place in the years 1825, 
1826, and 1827; and the occurrence of such exceptional cases 
is a forcible illustration of the utter uncertainty which sur- 
rounded all operations in the Corn Trade under the old sys- 
tem of Sliding Scales and high Duties. The cases were as 
follows ; — 

In 1825, by a special act (5 Geo. IVi^p. 64.), Wheat, the pro* 
duce of British America^ wasadmitt^ from 22nd June, 1825, 
to the end of the next session of parliament, at 5s. per quarter. 
And by another special act (5 Geo. IV. cap. 65.) all other 
Grain warehoused before the I3th May, 1822, was liberated 
from loth June to 15th August, 1825, on payment of certain 
reduced duties. 

In 1826, a special act (7 Geo. IV. cap. 70.) made a similar 
liberation between 3 1st May and 16th August, 1826. And by 
an Order in Council of 1st September, 1826, the Corn Laws were 
suspended, as regards certain inferior kinds of Grain, till after 
the meeting of parliament. 

In 1827, a special act made similar exemptions. 

As regards Inclosure Bills, a great many curious and in- 
teresting details might be given, and perhaps a still greater 
number of curious speculations suggested. 

The Committee of the Commons on the means of promoting 
the Cultivation and Improvement of Waste Lands,’’ which' made 
three reports between tlic years 1795 and 1800, gave in their 
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Report of 1797 a verj lucid summary of the progress which had 
been made in Inclosures up to that time ; and of the best esti- 
mates, whjdb were then prevalent, of the extent of surface Still 
awaiting the hand of the reclaimer. The Committee reported 
that the first example of an Inclosure Bill of the modern type, 
was in 1709, and related to Ropley, in the County of South- 
ampton. They gave a statement also for periods ^of Ten years 
of all Inclosure Bills subsequent to 1725 ; viz., — 


172e-35 - 

38 acts 

1766-75 . 

471 acts 

1736-45 - 

39 „ 

1776-85 - 

469 „ 

1746-55 - 

61 „ 

1786-.96 - 

371 „ 

1766-65 - 

312 „ 

(70 yrs.) 

1761 „ 

They also distributed the same results into the order of 
reigns, and added a statement, framed after due inquiry, of the 

number of Acres included in the several acts. 


For example 

- 



Reign of 

Ko. of Acts. 

Total No. 
of Acre!.* 

Aterage of Aeree 
per Act. 

Anne • 

2 - 

1,438 

719 

George 1. 

- 16 - 

17,660 

1,103 

,, II. 

- 226 - 

318,778 

1,410 

« HI.- 

(to 1796) 

^ 1,532 - 

2,804,197 

1,820 


1,776 

2,837,873 

1,600 


It further appeared that two-thirds of this total enclosure of 
2,837,873 acres had taken place in Nine Counties, viz.: — 


Lincoln - - 415,000 acres 

York - - 403,000 „ 

Northampton 206,000 „ 

Leicester - 18€f,000 „ 

Berks • - 159,000 „ 

Nottingham • 142,000 „ 


Northumberland 111 ,000 acres 
Norfolk - - 100,000 „ 

Oxford - - 100,000 „ 


1,822,000 


There had been no inclosures in Devon or Cornwall, and 
only 33,000 acres in Wales. The Committee estimated that 
in England and Wales there was altogether 46,000,000 acres : 
and that (in 1797) 9,000,000 still remained to be enclosed. 

As regards the total acreable extent of England and Wales, 
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the estimate of 46 Millions of acres was nearly ono'^fourth 
beyond the actual truth as since definitely ascertained. In the 
Census Report of 1851, the area of England and Wales and of 
Scotland is given as : — 

No. of Area in Acret of Area in Acrea of the 

Towns. Towns and Cities. Country surround- 

ing Towns. 

580 . England and Wales - 1,724,406 - 35,600,509 

225 - Scotland - - - 287,134 - 19,760,328 

20 - Islands in British Seas - 13,108 - 238,892 

815 2,024,648 55,599,729 

In 1836, Mr. Porter estimated {Progress^ i. 171.) that from 
1801 to 1835 there had been 3,509,000 Acres brought under 
Cultivation by 1919 Inclosure Bills passed. From 1836 to 1854 
there were 446 further Inclosures Bills. And considering the 
facts thus ascertained, it may be reasonably estimated, that at 
the end of 1854, there were at least 9,000,000 Acres of land in 
England and Wales under various kinds of cultivation, the 
whole of which has been reclaimed under Inclosure Acts passed 
between 1709 and 1854. It is probable, also, that these Nine 
Million Acres may be about one-third of the whole of the cul- 
tivated surface of England and Wales. 

Arthur Young has referred, in numerous passages of his 
writings, to the stagnant condition of all agricultural enterprise 
and improvement during the first sixty or sixty-five years of 
last century. Writing in 1812, he says {Inquiry into the Pro- 
gressive Value of Money in England^ London, 1812, p. 102.), 

A neighbour of mine in Suffolk, who inherited a considerable 
‘‘landed property, informs me that, in various conversations 
“ which he had between thirty and forty years ago with a rela- 
“ tion far advanced in years, and from whom much pf that pro- 
“perty was derived, much surprise was expressed at .the rise 
“of rents, which then began to take place; and he was informed 
“that, through the long period of his relation's experience, no 
“ rise was ever thought of, and lease after lease in long sue- 
“cession were signed without a word passing upon the question 
“ of rent ; that was an object considered as fixed, and grand- 
“ father, father, and son, succeeded without a thought of any 
“ rise. In many cases landlords were much more apprehensive 
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** of losing a tenant at the old rent than having the smallest 
<< conception of raising it to a new one.’’ 

The foUpwing Table (pp. 462-8. seq.) is exceedingly inter- 
esting and carious, as showing the alterations which have taken 
place during the last twenty-six years in the Foreign Corn 
Trade of this country, as regards the principal countries from 
whence our Imports are obtained. 

The following may be taken as the general results ; — 

(1.) During the eleven years 1828 to 1838, both inclusive, 
the total annual importations of Wheat, and Wlieat Flour, w^ere 
considerably under 1,000,000 Quarters, and of that quantity 
more than three-fourths were derived from Germany and the 
North of Europe. 

(2.) During the four years 1839 to 1842, both inclusive, the 
importations rose to 2,600,000 Quarters annually, and a con- 
siderable part of these imports were, for the first time, obtained 
from France, Italy, Canada, and the United States. 

(8.) During the three years 1843, 1844, and 1846, the Im- 
ports again fell to little more than 1,000,000 quarters, and 
three-fourths of this import were from Germany and Prussia. 

(4.) During the nine years 1846 to 1864, both inclusive, the 
annual Imports have amounted to the enormous quantity of 
nearly 6,000,000 quarters, and a very considerable part of that 
supply has been derived from France, Italy, Turkey, Egypt 
and Syria, Canada, and the United States. 

And in order to facilitate a reference to the general results 
arising out of the Table at pp. 462-8., I insert on the opposite 
page (461.) a Summary Statement of the Average Annual 
Imports during each group of years, 1828-66. 
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lupoBTs of Wheat and Wheat Flovk, 1828-65; being a Suumasy 
of Ike Table over Leaf (pp. •152-3.), stating the Imports according 
to the Annual Aperages of each Grhup of Years from 1828-55. 


CotTNTRIES. 

1828-30. 







Qra. 

Qri. 

Qri. 

Qrs. 

Qri. 

Qri. 

Russia - 

198, 

115, 

138, 

Ill, 

563, 

602, 

Denmark 

, 71. 

24, 

109, 

113, 

146, 

251, 

Prussia - - - 

374, 

113, 

526, 

652, 

567, 

702, 


643, 

252, 

773, 

876, 

1»276, 

1,555, 

Hansc Towns, &c. - 

272, 

74, 

270, 

250, 

339, 

361, 

Holland 

129, 

6, 

53, 

25, 

155, 

70, 

Belgium 

- 

~ 

10, 

6, 

155, 

34, 


401, 

80, 

333, 

281, 

649, 

465, 

France . - - 

31, 

21, 

84, 

159, 

492, 

445, 

Italj - - - 

36, 

51, 

105, 

172, 

148, 

161, 

Turkey, Syria, and 1 
Egypt - J 

2, 

1, 

12, 

26, 

205, 

670, 

British N. America 

33, • 

99, 

34, 

201, 

226, 

95, 

United States 

104, 

105, 

98, 

88, 

818, 

1,064, 

All other Parts 

105, 

86, 

67, 

76, 

297, 

251, 

Totals 

1,355, 

660, 

1,496, 

1,879, 

4,111, 

4,700, 


Note — The three figure! at Unit end are omiUed . thus 198, is 198,000. 


Imports 
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Imports of Wheat and Wheat Flour (stated in Im^ 
Imported^ in the (Calendar) Years 1828 to 1855| hothin^ 
Years, (Pari. Pa. 460 50, &c.) 
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perial Quarters), distinguishing the CouttTRiss whence 
elusive i leith the Average Results of each period of Five 
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(2.) Prices of Hay^ Clover^ and Straw ; of Beef and Mutton ; 

and Character of Hay Harvests, J 834-56. Causes of High 

Price of Butcher^ s Meat at various periods during those 

twentydhree Years. 

I have been desirous to collect, in this Appendix, evidence 
which should justify some definite conclusions relative to the 
causes of the High Price of Butcher’s Meat since the close of 
the year 1852. 

It appears from the Table on the opposite page, that the In- 
crease in the Price of Beef and Mutton has been, in general 
terms, about 30 per cent. ; and it is probable that the most 
general impression entertainea of the cause of that increase, 
would point in the direction of the New Gold. 

I have been desirous, therefore, to collect such an amount of 
datp, as would render it possible to form a clear opinion of the 
value of this hypothesis. 

It is clear that, in the first place, our attention must be di- 
rect ed to the character of the Ilay Harvests in this country for 
a series of years. 

And I accordingly present, in the following Table, a 
statement of the Prices at Smithfield of Hay, Clover, and 
Straw, in April and October of each of the twenty-three 
years, 1834 to 1856 ; with collateral column of the Prices of 
Beef and Mutton ; and with a marginal statement of the charac- 
ter of each year’s Hay Crop. 

The materials of the Table have been obtained from the 
Smithfield Returns in the Annual Register and in the Econo- 
mist. 

The prices are taken in October and April of each Hay- 
Harvest Year — of (say) 1st June to 1st June — in order to 
exhibit the effect of the Hay Crops on the prices of each 
season. 
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Hat, Clover, and Straw, and Beep and Mutton. —Ps/m at SunumLa 
Market early in April and October of each Year 1834 to 1856; with 
Remarks on the Hay Harvest of each Year, 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

Butcher’s Meat {ler 
stone of 8 lbs. 

Seasons. 

Hay &c. pkr load. 

Remarks on the Hay Hir 
vest of each Year. 

Beef 

(superior). 

Mutton 

(superior). 

Hay 

(superior) 

Clover 

(superior). 

Straw 

(luperlor) 

d. 

ti. 


$. 

t. 

t. 


48 

48 

1834-5, Oct. ’34 

100 

- 

33 

1834. Crop short. 

»» 

58 

Apl.’35 

102 

110 

45 



48 

1835-6, Oct. „ 

95 

110 

32 

1835. Fair yield. 

54 

64 

Apl.’36 

86 

100 

36 


50 

48 

1836-7, Oct. „ 

85 

115 

40 

1836. Indifferent crop. 

52 

62 

Apl. '37 

100 

120 

48 

Very cold spring. 

48 

52 

1837-8, Oct „ 

105 

120 

40 

1 837. Crop yer)' deficient. 

56 

50 

Apl. ’38 

100 

110 

42 

Inclement spring. 

48 

54 

1838-9, Oct. „ 

115 

120 

38 

1838. Very deficient. 

52 

58 

Apl. ’39 

no 

130 

44 

Season inclement. 

n 

ti 

1839-40, Oct. „ 

90 

120 

38 

1839. Indifferent crop. 


56 

Apl. ’40 

88 

112 

40 


54 

60 

1840-1, Oct. „ 

112 

120 


1840. Crop deficient. 

n 

62 

Apl. ’41 

i 

102 

»t 

44 


»» 

60 

1841-2,Oct. „ 1 

93 

„ 

40 

1841. Indifferent crop. 

52 

54 

Apl. ’42* 

92 

»» 

42 

Cold spring. 

ft 

tf 

1842-3, Oct. „ 1 

90 

no 

40 

1842. do. 

40 

44 

Apl. ’43 

ti 

It 

54 


46 

52 

1843-4, Oct. „ 

83 

102 

35 i 

1843. Fair crop. 

ft 

ft 

Apl. ’44 

76 

105 

30 


48 

48 

1844-5, Oct. „ 

lOl 

126 

32 

1844. Crop very dcficwnt 

ft 

50 

Apl. ’45 

115 

120 

42 

• 
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1 

S 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Butcher's Meat per 
stone of 8 lbs. 

Seasons. 

Hay &c. Pit LOAD. 

Remarks on the Hay Har. 

Test of each Year. 

Reef 

(superior). 

Mutton 

(superior). 

Hay 

(superior). 

CloYcr 

(superior.) 

Straw 

(superior.) 

d. 

d. 


s. 

1. 

1. 


50 

60 

1845-6, Oct „ 

108 

126 

40 

1845.. Good crop. 

42 

54 

A]jL’46 

88 

116 

36 


50 

64 

1846-7, Oct. „ 

75 

86 

31 

1846, Fair. 

52 

» 

ApL’47 

76 

98 

36 


58 

56 

1847-8, Oct. „ 

72 

98 

33 

1847. Good crop. 

52 

64 

ApL’48 

80 

100 

30 


48 

58 

1848-9, Oct. ,, 

74 

107 

»» 

1848. do. 

44 

52 

Apl.’49 

80 

100 

32 


48 

50 

1849-50, Oct. „ 

72 

92 

30 

1849. Abundant crop. 

42 

54 

Apl.’50 

70 

90 

28 


48 

48 

1850-1, Oct., „ 

76 

87 

»» 

1850. Indifferent crop. 

it 

56 

Apl.’51 

82 

84 

29 



50 

1851-2, Oct. „ 

75 

68 

28 

1851. Crop indifferent. 

40 

*1 

Apl’52 

76 

85 

» 

Badly secured. 

48 

52 

1852-3, Oct. „ 

75 

100 

39 

1852. Produce short 

52 

64 

Apl.’53 

92 

105 

32 

Not well secured. 

M 

60 

18.53-4, Oct. „ 

115 

126 

40 

1853. Crop short. 

» 

»♦ 

Apl.’54 

105 

120 

42 

Not well secured. 

60 

58 

1844-5, Oct. „ 

92 

Tf 

34 

1854. Crop deficient. 

56 

56 

Apl.’55 

» 

115 

28 


56 

58 

1855-6, Oct. „ 

120 

135 

»* 

1855. Very deficient. 

54 

64 

Apl’56 

115 

130 

29 


54 

60 

1856-7, Sopt „ 

112 

127 

30 

1856. Large crop and ge- 



N0v.„ 

112 

120 

30 

nerally well secured. 


The frequent occurrence of cycles of Bad Hay Crops, ns ex- 
hibited in this Table, is remarkable. 

The three seasons 1836, '37, and '38, were not only deficient 
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as regards the yield, but they were extremely inclement ; and 
that inclemency had probably a great share in producing the 
disastrous distemper among Cattle, which prevailed from 1838 to 
1841. The next four Crops, 1839, ^40,’ 41, and ’4'2, were defi- 
cient. The year 1843 was favourable. But 1844 was seriously 
insufficient ; and the extreme difficulty of finding food for 
Cattle in that year is,.! believe, generally regarded as a prin- 
cipal cause of the subsequent scarcity of stock. 

After 1844 there was a series of Five good Hay Crops, 
namely, 1845, ’46, *47, ’48, and *49. But those five good years 
were succeeded by six bad years, namely, 1850, ’51, ’52, ’53, 
’54, and ’55 ; and 1856 has been the only abundant Hay Harvest 
since 1849. The result is, therefore, that out of the twenty- 
three years, 1834-56, no less than fourteen have been years of 
seriously deficient Grass Produce. 

I have already mentioned the destructive murrain of 1838- 
41. In 1842 and 1843 there was a material recovery in the 
condition of the Stock of the country. But in 1844 occurred a 
relapse, which continued to the end of 1847. The five years, 
1848 to 1852, were a period of low prices of Butcher's meat, 
and those years were, generally, years of Cheap Hay. 

About 1851 there again appeared, not only in this country, 
but in most parts of Europe, an exceedingly destructive form 
of chest disease among Horned Cattle, which became known 
as Pleura Pneumonia. There was also another form of 
disease, which destroyed the hoofs of the animals. These dis- 
tempers have prevailed more or less during the last five years, 
and they have committed great ravages. The effects of the 
distempers, added to .the dearness of food for cattle, have, beyond 
all question, produced an important rise in the market price. 

There have also been at work other causes, all tending to 
produce similar efiects. 

In Ireland the Famine of 1846 caused an immense destruction 
of all kinds of Stock ; and during the succeeding four or five 
years there was a large absorption of cattle from England, for 
"breeding purposes. It is probable that that absorption is now 
at an end, and that Ireland will furnish year by year aug- 
mented supplies to Great Britain. 

It is pretty certain, also, that during the years of low /rices 
of Corn in this country, 1848 to 1852, the more needy farmers 
were compelled to sell off an undue number of their Cattle ; and, 
of course, this excessive reduction of Stock has been powerfully 
felt in tlie succeeding years. 
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The full employment of the Working Classes since 1851 has 
led, assuredly, to a larger consumption of Butcher’s Meat. But 
that additional consumption, taken alone, would not adequately 
explain the sustained higher prices of the last three years. 

When, however, we combine the five causes of (1.) Deficient 
Hay Crops; (2.) A Destructive Murrain; (3.) Absorption 
in Ireland ; (4.) Excessive reductions of Stock in the period 
1848-52 ; and (5.) Extra consumption of Butcher’s meat 
by the Working Classes; we seem to have before us state- 
ments which account for the phenomena, — more especially 
when we bear in mind that the prices of Beef and Mutton in 
1855-6, are not higher than they were in 1839-40. 

In the Table already given, I have furnished the Prices at 
Smithfield : in the following Table I give a further statement 
of Prices drawn from separate official sources, and including the 
prices paid by St. Thomas’s Hospital, — probably one of the best 
sources of such evidence. 

The Yearly Importations of Cattle and Sheep are also given 
for the years subsequent to 1842, when the prohibition was 
removed; but the figures forcibly suggest the utterly insig- 
nificant character of the foreign supplies of animals. 

The facts shown in the opposite Table relative to the price 
of Butcher’s Meat may be summed up as follows : — 

In the year 1841, the prices were the highest. There was 
then a gradual fall to 1844, and in that year the prices had 
fallen to a point about 20 or 25 per cent, below the prices 
of 1841. The quotations continued to rise through 1845 and 
1846, and in 1847 again attained an elevation quite as high as 
six years previously. 

A reaction then took place, and during the years 1849, ’50, 
’51, and the early part of ’52, the prices of Butcher’s meat were 
25 to 30 per cent, lower than in 1840 and 1841, or than in 1847. 

During the year 1853 there was a rapid advance, and that 
advance was fully maintained during the two following years, 
1854 and ’55. As regards Beef and Mutton, the comparison 
between the average prices of the two groups of three years 
each, viz., 1849-51, and 1853-5 was as follows : — 

s» d* a. d* 

1849-50-51 - - Beef 3 3 Mutton 3 9 
18o3— 54— 00 - - „ 4 2 „ 4 7 


Increase 


- 30 p. ct. 


25 p. ct. 
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Prices op Butcher’s Meat. — Statement of Prices of Beef and 
Mutton paid at St Thomases Hospital at Lady Day and 
Michaehms ; — of the Average Prices in the months of April and 
September y of certain descriptions of Fat Animals in the London 
Markets ; and of the Imports of Cattle and Sheep into the 
United KiNGDOMy subsequent to the removal of the prohibition 
in 1842( — The upper line for each year is the quotation for Lady 
Day or April (Pari. Papers, 460/50 and 577/51, and 468/54.) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Yksr. 

London Markets. 

Cattle and Sheep 
Imported into the 
United Kingdom'. 

Beet. 

H 

Mutton. 

Beasts, 3rd 

Class, large, 
prime. 

Sheep, 3rd 
Class, long 

coarse 

woolled. 

Hogs, 

large. 

Cattle (Oxen, 
Bulls, Cows, 

Calm). 

Sheep 

and 

Lambs. 

per 8 lbs. 

per 

8 lbs. 


per 8 lbs. 

per 8 lbs. 

per 

Bibs. 

No. 

No. 

s. d. 

S. 

d. 


d. 

d. 


d. 



3 4 

3 

8 

1840 

3 10 

4 - 

4 

3 

- 

- 

3 8 

4 

- 


3 9 

4 7 

4 

3 



4 « 

4 

4 

*41 

4 6^ 

4 5 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 8 

4 

- 


4 3 

4 6 

4 

7 



3 4 

3 

8 

*42 

3 Hi 

4 3 

4 

7 

4,264 

644 

3 - 

3 

4 


3 14 

4 2'^ 

4 

3 



2 8 

3 

- 

’43 

3 8 

3 7 

3 

5 

1,521 

217 

3 

3 

4 


3 6 

3 10 

3 

8i 



2 8 

3 

- 

’44 

3 5 

3 7J 

3 

5 

4,889 

2,817 

2 8 

3 

4 


3 5 

3 7i 

3 

3 













2 8 

3 

4 

*45 

3 11 

3 lOj 

3 

4 

16,833 

15,957 

3 4 

4 

- 


3 5 

4 4i 

3 

6 



3 8 


4 

’46 

3 10 

4 8 

- 

- 

45,043 

94,624 

3 4 

4 

- 


3 7 

4 7 

4 

2 



3 8 

4 

4 

’47 

4 

4 9 

4 

4 

75,717 

142,75^0 

3 10 

4 

G 


4 2 

4 8 

4 

4 



4 - 

4 

8 

’48 

3 11 

4 10 

4 

3 

62,738 

i5o,583 

3 4 

4 

- 


3 6 

4 10 

4 

2 
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9 


s 

4* 


5 

6 


r 

8 




1 







Cattle and Sheep 

St.Thoinai*s Horpital. 


London Maukts. 


Imported into the 











Ubited Kingdom. 














1 



aVaV* 








Bear. 

Mutton. 


Beuti, 3rd 
Claii, large, 
prime. 

Sheep, 3rd 
Clast, long 

coarse 

woolied. 

B 

Cattle (Oxen, 
Bulls, Cows, 
Calves }. 

Sheep 

and 

Lambs. 

per 8 Ibi. 

ppr B lbs. 


per 8 lbs. 

per 8 lbs. 

per 8 lbs. 

No. 

No. 

S, 

d. 

8, 

d. 


8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 



3 

- 

3 

8 

*49 

3 1 

3 

8 

3 

6 

53,449 

129,266 

3 

- 

3 

8 


3 6 

3 

8 

3 

- 



2 

8 

3 

4 

*50 

3 1 

3 10 

3 

3 

66,462 

143,498 

2 

8 

3 

4 


3 4 

3 

8 

3 

4 



2 

6 

3 

4 

’51 

3 4 

4 

- 

3 

4 

86,520 

201,859 

2 

8 

3 

8 


3 - 

3 

8 

3 

2 



2 

8 

3 

6 

*52 

3 4 

4 

- 

3 

4 

93,061 

230,037 

3 

- 

3 

8 


3 4 

4 

6 

3 

4 



3 

4 

4 

2 

*53 

4 2 

5 


3 

6 

125,253 

259,420 

3 

6 

4 

4 


3 10 

4 

8 

3 

8 



.. 




*54 

4 - 

4 

6 

3 

6 

114,200 

183,400 

- 

- 

- 

- 


4 4 

4 

4 

3 

6 



- 

- 

- 

- 

*55 

4 4 

4 

6 

3 

6 

97,400 

162,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 


4 4 

4 

6 

3 10 




N. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Prices, Iiepobts, Am Sales of Corn DURiNa the Nine 
Years 1847—1855. 

The following Six Tables (A. to F. both inclusive) will, it is 
believed, bring down, in a tolerably complete form, the informal 
tion contained in the former volumes relative to the Prices and 
Sales of Com. 

As already more than once intimated in the course of these 
Volumes, a statement will be found in the early part of the 
Fourth Volume (iv. 6.), of the reasons which led to the adop- 
tion, in that volume, of the plan of reckoning the Harvest Year^ 
as regards the Sales and Prices of Home Grown Com, from 
Ist September to 1st September ; — and as regards Imports of 
Foreign Com^ from 5th August to 5th August; and in order to 
preserve a uniformity of statement, the same plan lias been 
followed in the Present Volumes. 

At the same time, I confess that further reflection has in- 
duced me to think that the most convenient and accurate mode 
of reckoning the Harvest Tear in this country, for all purposes, 
would be from l5^ September to 1^^ September. 

In Tables C. and D. (pp. 461-7. seq,)y very full details are 
given of the Importations of Wheat during the Harvest Years 
1845-6 to 1854-5 ; and, as already pointed out in several 
places of this Work, the general argument, as regards the Im- 
portations of Cora, may, for all ordinary purposes, be limited to 
the leading article of Wheat. 

It will be convenient, however, to state here, in a summary 
form, what have been the Total Importations of Grain of all 
kinds since 1840 ; viz. 


InpoRTATiom into the United Kingdom of Grain and Meal 
of all kindst expressed in Imperial Quarters^ during the 
Calendar Years 1840 — 1854, both inclusive. 


Year ended 
81st Dec. 

Wheat and 

Year ended 
, 3UtDeC. 

Wheat and 
Wbeatmeal. 

other kinds 
of Grain 
and Meal. 


Qri, Qrs, 


Qrs. 

Qr$., 

1840 - 

- 2,43 - 1,48 

1843 - 

- 1,06 - 

37 

*41 - 

- 2,77 - 85 

’44 - 

- 1,38 ^ 

1,65 

’42 - 

- 3,04 - 66 

M5 .. 

• 1,14 - 

1,29 
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Year ended 

Wheat. 

Other kind! 

Year ended 

Wheat. 

Other kindi 

3igt Dec. 

of Grwn. 

31st Dec. 

of Grain. 


Qri. 

OrB. 


Qrs. 

OrB. 

1846 - 

- 2,34 

- 2,41 

1851 - 

- 5,33 

- 4,29 

’47 - 

- 4,46 

- 7,45 

’52 . 

- 4,16 

. 3,58 

’48 - 

- 3,08 

- 4,44 

^53 - 

- 6,23 

. 3,93 

'49 . 

- 4,80 

- 5,86 

’54 - 

- 4,47 

- 3,43 

’50 - 

- 4,83 

- 4,19 

’55 - 

- 3,21 

- 3,10 


Notk,— T he four 6gures at the unit end arc omitted : thug 2,43 ig 2,430,000. 

In 1847 the large importations of Indian Corn into Ire- 
land mainly contributed to the enorniuas result of 7,450,000 
quarters. 

(A.) Wheat. Sept. 1845— Aug. IS56.^Weekly Averaoe Prices {per Imperial 
Quarter) in England and IVales^ as computed by the Inspector of Corn 
Returns, and published in the London Gazette, arranged in Harvest 
Years ( September to August, both inclusive). 




Harvest 



First Quarter — September, 

October, November. 



Ybars. 


1846-7. 

1847-8. 

1848-9. 

1849-50 

1850-1. 

1851-2. 

1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1854-5. 

1855-6. 


(’4.«.) 

(’46.) 

(’47.) 

(’48.) 

<'•46.) 

(’00.) 

(’51.) 

(’52.) 

(’53.) 

(’54.) 

(’65.) 


g. fi. 

s. d. 

t. d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

B. d. 

t. d. 

B. d. 

B. d. 

1 . d. 

1 . d. 

Sept. - 

55.10 

69 - 

51 . 4 

56.10 

64.6 

43 . 2 

38 . 9 

44.9 

54.9 

62. 3 

72 . 7 

„ 

54 . 1 

50 - 

49.6 

53 . 8 

43 - 

42.10 

. 5 

42.5 

56.7 

59.4 

74.10 

,) 

52 , 6 

51 . 3 

53 . 6 

52 . 4 

41.9 

. 7 

37 . 8 

40.5 

. 7 

52.5 

76 .9 


53 . 2 

53 . 1 

56.9 

. 9 

42.4 

. 8 

36 . 7 

39 . 6 

59.5 

63.2 

77.8 

M 

56 - 

54 . - 

, 

54. 4 

, 5 

. 4 

. 2 

35 . 7 

38.9 

64 - 

55.9 

77,3 

Octr. - 

57 . 9 

56.10 

54 .3 

51.11 

41.4 

42 . 5 

35.6 

38.5 

68.4 

56.7 

76 .6 

M 

58 . 2 

59.10 

55 , 2 

. 7 

. 1 

39.10 

36 • 

37.10 

. 11 

57 - 

. 7 

M 

59 . 5 

60.10 

53 .6 

. - 

. 7 

. 9 

. 9 

38.8 

69.1 

57.6 

. 10 

1 

V i 

60.1 

61 .9 

52 . 4; 

. 2 

. 6 

40 . 2 

. 6 

39.2 

71.9 

60.7 

i 

78,4 

* r 

Novr. - 

59 . 7 

62 , 3 

53.8 

52 - 

40.7 

40 . 5 

36 . 1 

39.5 

73.7 

68 - 

80.3 

» 

58 . 6 

61 . 5 

54 ..3 

. 3 

. 6 

39.11 

. 4 

. 11 

72.7 

72.1 

. 5 


57.11 

59.8 

52.11 

51 .6 

. 4 

• 11 

9 

40 - 

. - 

. 11 

. 10 


58 . 2 

59 . 8 

52 . 1 

50. 3 

. 2 

40. 3 

37 . 2 

. 5 

. 7 

74.7 

82. 1 

Average 
. 13 weeks. 

1 57- 

3 

53*4 

3, 

42 - 

41 . 2 

36*9 

3’/ - 

i 

66.2 

61.9 

77-9 
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Hartmt 



Second Quarter 

— December, Jamuahy, February. 



Years. 

l846-(). 

1846-7. 

1847-8. 

1848-9. 

1849-60 

1850-1. 

1851-2. 

1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1854-5. 

1855-6. 


(’45.) 

(■46.) _ 

(’47.) 

(’48.) 

(’49.) 

(’50.) 

(’61.) 

(’6‘i.) 

(’53.) 

(’54.) 

(’55.) 


«. d. 

F. d. 

s, d. 

s. d. 

9. d. 

9. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

F. d. 

F. d. 

Dccr. - 

59 - 

59 . 7 

51.11 

48 . 9 

39.4 

40.2 

37.6 

41 . 2 

71.11 

74 . 4 

83.1 

n 

. 4 

60 . 3 

52 . 2 

47'. 6 

38.9 

39. 9 

. 5 

42 . 1 

70. 9 

73 - 

81 . 6 

»> 

57.11 

59.10 

53 - 

. 6 

. 9 

. 5 

. 7 

43.10 

. - 

72 . 3 

79.11 

>» 

55. 4 

61 . 6 

. 11 

46.10 

39.4 

38.10 

. 2 

45.11 

73 - 

. 4 

78 . 9 

n 

55 . 1 

66.10 

. 10 

45.10 

40 - 

. 3 

. 2 

46 . 7 

76.2 

73 , 9 

77 . 2 


(’46. 

(’47.) 

(’48.) 

(’4I>.) 

(’50.) 

(’51.) 

(’52.) 

(’53.) 

(•54.) 

(’55.) 

(’56.) 

Jany. - 

56 . i 

70 . 3 

53 . 5 

45. 4 

41.1 

38. 1 

37.4 

46 . 

78.10 

74 . 3 

76.10 

i> 

. 2 

73 . 5 

. 1 

. 4 

. - 

. - 

38.3 

45.10 

82 . 4 

73 . 9 

. 2 

ft 

55 . : 

74.11 

52 . . 

. 3 

40.1 

. - 

39.3 

. 8 

83.3 

72 . 2 

. 1 

>» 

54 . 8 

73.10 

51 . 2 

. 1 

39.4 

37.10 

. 10 

46 - 

82 . 8 

69 . 9 

. 11 

Feby, - 

54 . 3 

71 . 7 

51 - 

45.11 

38.6 

38 . 1 

41.2 

46 . 1 

82 . 4 

70.11 

75.10 

» 

. 9 

. 7 

50.11 

47 - 

37.9 

37 . 8 

42.8 

45 . 2 

80 . 1 

71 . 1 

73 . 8 

>f 

55 - 

74. 7 

. 2 

46 . 4 

. 11 

2 

. 9 

44 . 6 

82 . 4 

70 . 1 

71 . 7 

ft 

54 . 6 

. 4 

49.11 

45 . 6 

38.6 

36.11 

. 3 

45 . 2 

78 , 3 

69 . i 

69 . 2 

Average 
13 weeks. 

5S-II 

68.10 

5» -5 

46. 3 

39 • 3 

38 . 3 

39 • 3 

44.11 

77.10 

- 

76 . 8 

! 




Third Quarter — March, Aphii., May. 





(’4fi.) 

(’47.) 

(’48.) 

(’49.) 

(’60.) 

(’.51.) 

W 

(•63.) 

(’64.) 

(’.W.lj 

(’5G.) 

Mcli. - 

54.101 

74 . 2 

50 . 2 

45 . 1 

38 . 6 

36.9 

42 . 7 

45 . 9 

79 . 6 

68 . 6 

69 . 7 

)» 

. 3 

75.10 

4 

. 4 

. 1 

37 . 2 

. 10 

. 8 

. 2 

. - 

. n 

If 

55 . 1 

77 - 

51 . 4 

44 . 9 

37 . 8 

. 5 

. 8 

. 5 

78 .4 

66,11 

67.11 

ff 

. 5 

. 1 

. 10 

. 1 

. 9 

38 . 1 

. 2 

44 . 9 

75 - 

. 6 

. 6 

ff 

. 9 

74 . 5 

. 6 

. 5 

38 . 1 

. 4 

41 . 7 

. 4 

73 . 5 

68 . 7 

69.10 

Apl. » 

56 - 

74. 1 

49 . 7 

44 . 3 

38 . 5 

39 - 

41 . 4 

44 . 0 

78 . 3 

68 . 5 

69 . 5 

If 

55.10 

75.10 

48.10 

. 5 

37.10 

. 5 

40.10 

. 10 

79.il 

. 4 

68 . 7 

„ 

. 6 

79 . 6 

49 . 6 

46 - 

. 1 

. 3 

. 4 

. 7 

. 5 

. 8 

69 . 

It 

56 . 5 

81.10 

50 . 1 

. 9 

36.11 

38 . 8 

. 0 

. 4 

. 9 

. 4 

67.il 

May - 

56. 8 

85 . 2 

49.10 

45 . 3 

38 - 

38.10 

41 . 1 

44 . 6 

78 . 9 

69 . 5 

66.6 

i; 

57 - 

94.10 

48 . 4 

44 . 9 

39 . 7 

. 2 

. 3 

. 7 

. 2 

73*. 4 

67.. 7 

II 

55 . 5 

102.5 

47 . 8 

. 6 

40 . 7 

. 8 

40 . 6 

43.11 

.•* 9 

76 . 1 

68 . 9 

»} 

53 . 4 

99.10 

48 , 1 

. 9 

. 2 

39 . 3 

. 5 

. 9 

79.11 

. 10 

69 . 2 

Average. 
13 weeks, 

55 • 6 

|82 . 5 

49 . 9 

44.11 

38 .4 

1 . 3 

41 . 1 

44. 8 

178 . 6 

69.10 

68 . a 

— 




1 





i 
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WEEKLY GAZETTE AVERAGE PRICE 


[App* 


Haitrit 




Fourth Quarter — June, 

July, August. 




Ybam. 

1845^. 

1846-7. 

1847-8. 

1848-9. 

1849-50 

1850-1. 

1861-2. 

1852-3. 

1863-4. 

1854-5. 

1855-J6. 


(’46.) 

(’47.) 

(’48.) 

(’49.) 

(’60.) 

(’61.) 

(■SI) 

(’63.) 

(’84.) 

(’65.) 

(•66.) 


t . d . 

t. d . 

«. d . 

1. d . 

«. tf. 

9 . d . 

f. d . 

s .\ d . 

9 . d . 

9 , d . 

1. d . 

June • 

52.10 

88.10 

47.8 

44 .6 

39.8 

39.6 

40.7 

43.3 

78.9 

77.7 

68 ,,2 

n 

. - 

91 . 7 

16.10 

11.2 

. 11 

. 11 

. 11 

. 11 

. 3 

. 5 

67.9 

» 

51 . 5 

. 4 

. 11 

44.6 

40. 5 

40.7 

. 9 

45 . 7 

77.11 

. 5 

68. 1 


52.2 

87.1 

48.2 

45.4 

. 9 

42 . 4 

. 10 

46.11 

. 8 

76.7 

69.11 

»» 

. 10 

82.3 

. 10 

47 .1 

. 11 

43 . 5 

41 . 4 

47.3 

76.6 

75.11 

72.6 

July - 

52.3 

74 . 

49 . 1 

48.2 

41 .3 

18.6 

41 . 5 

47 . 8 

74.6 

76. 1 

74.7 

if 

50.10 

75 . 6 

48.11 

. 101 

42.4 

42 .7 

. - 

51.10 

71.10 

75.11 

76.3 

n 

49.11 

77.3 

47.11 

49 . 1 

43.6 

. 5 

40. 7 

52 . 7 

69.8 

76 .4 

77.6 

»» 

47.5 

75.5 

49. 5 

48 - 

. 7 

. 4 

. 

58.0 

- 

77.7 

. 10 

Aug. - 

45.2 

66.10 

50.5 

47 . 4 

44. 1 

42 . 3 

39 . 7 

53 . 3 

64.8 

78.2 

76 . 

f) 

18.1 

62 . 6 

51 - 

46.3 

43.8 

41 . 4 

. 7 

51. 1 

62.3 

77.7 

71 . 

H 

. 11 

60.4 

52.3 

44. 8 

. 6 

39.10 

41 .2 

48 . 6 

64 . 

75.9 

68.9 

H 

47.10 

56.8 

55 . 5 

. 8 

. 6 

. 1 

18.7 

50.4 

63.7 

73.7 

70.8 

Average 
13 weeks. 

49 • * 

76 , I 

49*5 

46.4 

42 . I 

41 .4 

40. 10 

48.10 

71 . 9 

76.10 

72.3 


In the preceding Table (A.) the Highest and Lowest Prices 
of each Year are distinguished by the heavier type. 

It is not easy to arrange in the form of Harvest Years, pro- 
perly distinguishing the Months and Quarters, a Table of 
Weekly Prices, including so many as eleven years. 

I hope, however, that the plan adopted in this Table (A.) 
will be at least clear and convenient ; and it may be suihcient 
to say, in explanation, that the short hyphen is uniformly 
employed to indicate a blank; thus, 52 • (Nov. ’48), is 52 
shillings, and no pence. 
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V.] 


(B.) Aferagb Prices of Wheat^ in Periods of Three Caleh* 
JOAR Months^ during the Harvest Years {September to Au- 
gusty both inclusivey) from September , 1815, to August, *66, 
being a Summary of preceding Table (A.) 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


Quarters of Harvest 
Year. 

1845-6. 

1846-7. 

1847-8. 

1848-9. 

1849-50. 

1850-1. 

Sept. Oct. Nov.- 
Dec. Jan. Feb. - 
Mar. Apl. May - 
Jane, July, Aug; 

Average Price of 
Harvest Fear, 
(1 Sep.— 1 Sep.) 

Average Price of 
Calendar Year, 
(Jan. — Dec.) - 

a. d. 

67 - 

56 11 

55 6 

49 8 

a. d, 

52 3 

68 10 

82 5 

76 1 

a. d, 

53 4 

52 5 

49 9 

49 5 


a. d. 

42 - 

39 3 

38 4 

42 1 

d. 

41 2 

38 3 

38 3 

41 4 

j>54 6 

70 - 



40 5 

39 9 

1 ^‘^-5 
J54 8 

<*47.) 

69 9 

(48.) 

50 6 

(49.) 

44 3 

(50.) 

40 3 

(51.) 

38 6 


TABLE, continued, 

8 9 10 U 19 


Quarters of Harvest 
Year. 

1851-2. 

1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1854r-5. 

1855-6. 

Sept. Oct. Nov. - 
Dec. Jan. Feb. • 
Mar. ApL May - 
June) July, Aug. 

Average Price of 
Harvest Year, 
(1 Sep.— 1 Sep.) 

Average Price of 
Calendar Year, 
Jan. — Dec.) 

a. d. 

36 9 

39 3 

41 1 

40 10 

a. d. 

37 - 

44 11 
44 » 
48 10 

1 

f. d. 

66 2 

77 10 

78 6 

71 9 

a. d. 

61 9 
^2 - 

69 10 

76 10 

i 

a. d. 

77 9 

76 8 

68 2 

72 3 

}” ' 

43 10 

73 7 

70- 1 

73 8 

1 (*62.) 
J 40 9 

CM.) 

53 3 

CM.) 

72 6 

(*65.) 

74 9 



Notb^— W e may gire here the average annual Gazette Prices (per Impl. Qr.) in England 
and Wales, of Wheats Barley^ and Oatr, during the Calendar Years, 1841->55. 


Calendar 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 1 

[ Calendar 
Years. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats 


a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 

1841 • 

64 

4 

32 10 

92 

5 

1849 • 

44 

3 

27 

9 

17 6 

*49 - 

57 

3 

97 

6 

19 

8 

*50 . 

40 

3 

23 

6 

16 5 

*43 . 

50 

1 

99 

6 

18 

4 

*81 - 

38 

6 

24 

9 

18 7 

*44 - 

51 

3 

33 

8 

90 

7 ' 

*52 - 

40 

9 

98 

6 

19 f 

*45 - 

60 10 

31 

8 

99 

6 

*,53 - 

53 

3 

83 

2^ 

21 

*46 • 

.54 

H 

39 

8 

93 

8 

*54 - 

72 

5 

36 

.• 

27 11 

*47 - 

G9 

0 

44 

9 

28 

8 

'85 - 

74 

8 

34 

9 

27 6 

*48 . 

50 

6 

81 

6 

20 

6 























466 WHEAT ENTERED EOR HOME lApp. 

(C.) W'sEAT and Wheat Flour Entered for Home Consumption in eaen 
stated as Imperial Quarters of Wheats at the Rate of 3 J cwts. of Flour per 
with Cok, of the Monthly {Gazette Average) Price ; and ^e Average 
[The three lieures at Unit end are omitted in Cola. 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 28, 26, 29, and 


1 a 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 



(D.) Wheat and Wheat Flour Entered for Home Consumption 
1856 ; arranged in Harvest Years rand being 
[The three figures at Unit end are omitted ; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


QuArtert of Harvett Year. 

1845-6. 

1846-7. 

1847-8. 

1848-9. 

1849-50. 

18:>0-l. 



Qxt. 

Qra. 

Qrs. < 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Ors. 


A«ig. Sept Oct. - 

104, 

229, 

1,960, 

1,214, 

1,135, 

1,473, 


Nor. Dec. Jan. 

93, 

512, 

5G5, 

1,160, 

879, 

1,393, 


Feby. Mar. April - 

30, 

791, 

352, 

1,623, 

853, 

l,4!'9. 


May, June, July - 

2,489, 

1,264, j 

305, 

1.297, 

1,391, 

l.Ot), 


Totai.1, Ilarvpiit Year 

2,722, 

2,796. 

3,182, 

5,294, 

4,258, 

1 0,011, 
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MottTB from August^ 1845, to August^ 1856 ; the whole Quantities being 
Quarter! arranged in Harvest Ye ars^ August to July, both inclusive; 
Sate of Duty actually paid on the Entries. 

52; thus, 26, represents 26,000. Cols. 3, &c. contain the Price ; and Cols. 4, &c. the Duty,’] 


ir 

18 


19 

90 

21 22 

23 

24 

15 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

83 


34 

35 

165041. 

185I-.2. 1 

1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1854-5. 



1855!6. 

Months. 

eri. 

«. 

1. 

1. 

art. 

t.d. 

«. 

Gn. 

i. d. 

1. 

art. 

s. d. 

1. 

art. 

1. d. 

i. 

Qtt. 

t.d. 

t. 


(’50.) 




(’51.) 



(’52.) 



(’53.) 



(’64.) 



(’55.) 





395, 

43 

8 

1 

880, 

40 11 

1 

489, 

41 - 

1 

656, 

51 8 

1 

287, 

63 7 

1 

288, 

76 

8 

1 

Aug. 

509, 

43 

9 

„ 

479, 

37 10 

» 

401, 

41 9 

n 

601, 

54 7 

If 

161, 

56 7 

•I 

153, 

76 10 


Sept. 

479, 

41 

- 


S15, 

35 11 

91 

501, 

38 7 

98 

612, 

65 11 

•• 

87, 

67 11 

” 

168, 

77 

1 

•• 

Oct. 

(’50-1) 




(•51.2.) 



(’52-3.) 



1*53-4.) 



(’54-6.) 



(’55-6.) 





459, 

40 

1 

)» 

219, 

36 6 

>9 

453, 

39 11 

9> 

495, 

72 6 

99 

124, 

71 11 

>1 

221, 

80 11 

99 

Nov. 

488, 

39 

3 

„ 

285. 

37 5 

„ 

301, 

43 3 

„ 

411, 

71 7 


101, 

73 2 

i. 

275, 

80 

1 

.. 

Dec. 

446, 

38 

1 


181, 

38 4 

« 

528, 

46 - 

29 

536, 

80 2 


351, 

72 6 

’• 

260, 

76 

6 

’• 

Jan. 

(’51.) 




' CM ) 



(’.53.) 



(’64.) 



(*55.) 



(’66.) 





411, 

37 

8 


166, 

42 2 

it 

211, 

45 3 

99 

396, 

81 '9 


113, 

70 3 

V 

250, 

72 

7 

it 

Feby. 

631. 

37 

3 

to 

283, 

42 7 

„ 

504, 

45 5 

91 

739, 

78 1 


80, 

67 8 

.. 

288, 

68 11 

It 

1 Mar. 

486, 

39 

- 


339, 

41 - 

>» 

496, 

44 7 

” 

623, 

77 11 


160, 

68 5 

’ 

872, 

68 

9 

it 

j April. 

446. 

38 

8 


1 290, 

40 9 


623, 

44 2 


719, 

79 1 


642, 

73 11 


286, ' 

68 



May. 

584, 

40 

7 


345, 

40 9 

„ 

437, 

44 11 

„ 

420, 

78 2 


448, 

77 - 

.. 

341, 

69 

7 

.» 

j June. 

616, 

42 

11 


414, 

40 10 

•1 

790, 

49 9 


352, 

73 1 

” 

428, 

76 6 

” 

651, 

76 

1 

-■ 

! July. 

6,01 1. 



3,796, 



5,735, 



i6,46l. 



2,982, 



3,553, 





in each Period of Three Months, from August, 1845, to July, 
a Summary of the preceding Table (C). 

thus, 104, represents 104,000.] 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1851-2. 

1852.4. 

1853-4. 

1854-5. 

1855-6. 

Quarters of Harvest Year. 

an. 

Gri. 

Gw. 

art. 

6r#. 


1.274, 

1,891, 

1,769, 

535, 

609, 

Aug. Sept. Oct 

685, 

1,282, 

1,442, 

876,. 

766, 

Nov. Dec. Jan. 

788, 

1*212, 

1,758, 

863, 

910, 

Feby. Mar, April. * . 

1.04D, 

1,850, 

1.492, 

1,618, 

1.878, 

Miiy, June, Ju(y. * 

8,796, 

8,785, 

6,401, 

2,982, 

8,588, 

Totali, Harvest Year. 


1)9 


VOh. VI 
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WHEAT SOLD IN INSPECTED 


[App. 


(E.) Wheat Sold in the {say 300) Inspected Markets in England 
1855, as ascertained for Weeks ended Saturday y and published in the 
to Augusty both inclusive; with Cols, of the Monthly {Gazette Average) 



(F.) Wheat Sold in the {say 300) Inspected Markets in 
September y 1845, to September , 1856; arranged in Harvest 
The three figures at Unit end are omitted : 
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AND Wales, in each Moms, from September, 1845, to August, 
London Gazette; arranged in Harvest Years, September 
Prices. 

20, 22 ; thus, 571, represents 571,000. Cols. 3, &:c. contain the Price.] 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 2S 24 


1851 

-2.' 


1852-3. 

1853-4. 

1854-5. 

1855-6. 

Months. 

art. 

t. 

i. 

Qrs. 

t. 


Qrt. 

s. 

d. 

Qrs. 

t. 

d. 

Qrs. 

t. 

d. 


(’51.) 



CM.) 



(’63.) 



(’64.) 



(’55.) 




486, 

37 

10 

351, 

41 

9 

384, 

54 

7 

385, 

56 

7 

519, 

75 

10 

Sep. 

434, 

35 

11 

567, 

38 

7 

471, 

65 

11 

698, 

57 

11 

595, 

77 

1 

Oct. 

414, 

36 

6 

405, 

39 

11 

287, 

72 

6 

511, 

71 

11 

605, 

80 

11 

Not. 

(’61-2.) 



(•52-3.) 



(’53.4.) 



(’64-5.) 



(• 55 . 6 .) 




M62, 

37 

5 

474. 

43 

3 

348, 

71 

7 

565, 

73 

2 

650, 

80 

1 

Dec. 

504, 

38 

4 

532, 

46 

- 

260, 

80 

2 

832, 

72 

6 

391, 

76 

6 

Jan. 

375, 

42 

2 

345, 

45 

8 

256, 

81 

9 

365, 

70 

a 

347, 

72 

7 

Feb. 

(*52.) 



(’63.) 



(’54.) 



(’55.) 



(’66.) 




362, 

42 

7 

349, 

45 

5 

264, 

78 

1 

446, 

67 

8 

460, 

68 

11 

Mar. 

288, 

41 

- 

390, 

44 

7 

203, 

77 

11 

386, 

68 

5 

399, 

68 

9 

April 

452, 

40 

9 

361, 

44 

2 

311, 

79 

1 

407, 

73 

11 

660, 

68 

- 

May 

403, 

40 

9 

348, 

44 

11 

212, 

78 

2 

439, 

77 

». 

404, 

69 

7 

June 

830, 

40 

10 

412, 

49 

9 

176, 

78 


378, 

76 

6 

323, 

76 

1 

July 

341, 

41 

- 

322, 

51 

8 

171. 

63 

7 ' 

331, 

76 

3 

267, 



Aiig. 

4,852, 


4,857, 


3,343, 


5,143, 


5,321, 




England and Wales, in each Period of Three Months, 
Years ; being a ' Summary of the preceding Table (E). 
thus, 1,698, represents 1,698,000. 


8 9 10 11 12 _____ 13 


1851-2. 

1852.3. 

1853-4. 

1864-6. 

1855-6. 

Harvbst Years. 

(Sep.- Aug.) 

Qrt. 

Qrt. 

Qrt. 

Qrt 

Qrt* 

Quartert qf Year. 

1.838. 

1.828, 

1,142, 

1,494, 

1,619, 

Sept. Oct. Nov. 

1,841, 

1,861, 

864, 

1,262, 

1,288, 

Dec. Jan. Feb. 

1,108. 


778, 

1,240, 

1.419, 

Mch. April, May 

1,076, 

1,088, 

659, 

1,148, 

994, 

June, July, August 

4,852, 

4,867, 

8,343, 

6,144, 

6,821, 

Totals, Harvest Year. 


N. 















APPENDIX VL 


Chronological Statement, in a Summart Form, op thb 
Character op each op the Seasons in this Country, 
PROM the Season commencing in (say) September, 1792, 
TO the Season ended in (say) September, 1856. 

The Chronological Statement contained in this division of 
the Appendix, is little more than an abstract, arranged in a 
continuous form, of the narratives and descriptions which have 
appeared in those portions of the several volumes of this Work 
devoted to the consideration of the Effect of the Seasons, and 
the fluctuations in the Price of Corn. 

It appeared desirable, however, on many grounds of con- 
vemence, that in this concluding volume, a succinct view 
should be exhibited of the whole period, from the earliest date, 
1792-93, to the latest date, 1855-56, of the period embraced 
in this History ; so that the reader may have before him, at 
once, in outline at least, the record of the Seasons in this 
country. 

In the more remarkable years of Abundance or Scarcity, I 
have been rather more copious in the detail; and for each 
Harvest Year (as reckoned from September in one year to 
August in the next) I have given the Average Price of 
Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in England and Wales. These 
prices are useful and significant as collateral evidence of the 
character of the several crops ; and it will be seen that, through- 
out, the price quoted, in connection with each Harvest, is for 
the twelvemonth forward from that Harvest : — as, for ex- 
ample, in connection with the Harvest of 1793, the quotation 
is given for the Harvest Tear 1793-94. 

These Average Harvest-year Prices, for the period 1792-93 
to 1814-15, have been deduced from the table atVol. IL page 
890, which gives the Monthly Average price of wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales from 1793 to 1837, according to the Win- 
cheiter (9 bushel) quarter. Now 1 Imperial quarter ss 1*0315 
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Winchester quarters, or th^ Imperial quarter is a fraction 
above 8 per cent, more than the Winchester quarter ; and, as 
regards price, therefore, an addition of sevenpence per £ to the 
Winchester quotation, will raise it to the equivalent price per 
imperial quarter: and these additions and corrections have 
been carefully made. 

The prices subsequent to 1814 have been obtained from the 
official records of the weekly prices per Imperial Quarter, as 
published by authority. Although the season of Winter is 
generally considered not to commence earlier than December, 
it has been thought desirable, in the following statements, to 
include in the period of Harvest-Year the whole of the months 
from October to September, both inclusive, so as to indicate, as 
far as possible, all the circumstances affecting each Harvest. 

1792- 3. Winter : Open. — Sowing time of 1792, favourable. 
Some frost, although not severe, in January *93. — Spring : 
Bather backward. — Summer: Very dry. — Autumn: 
Dry and favourable. — •Harvest of *93: Winter Corn 
moderately good, but spring Corn generally deficient. 
— Price of Harvest-year 1793-4,— 2/. io«. 2 A 

1793- 4. : November cold and wet. In December *93 

and January *94 some frost, but not severe or continuous. 
— Spring: Forward, — more so than any yet recorded. 
— Summer: Very hot and dry. — Autumn: Violent thunder- 
storms. — Harvest of *94:1 Scanty, but early; the spring 
crops being particularly deficient. It appears, however, 
to have been over-estimated at the time, and also to have 
come to market and into use much earlier than usual.— 
Price of Harvest-year 1794-5, — 3I. 5^. 

1794- 5. Winter : Very early and severe. Frosts more severe 
and continuous than any within my recollection. On 
occasion of a sudden thaw in February, floods of ex- 
traordinary extent and very destructive. — Spring : Very 
cold and backward. — Summer: Wet and stormy. — Autumn: 
Fine. — Harvest of *95 : Late, and produce very deficient. 
Little or no corn remained in stock from the harvest of 
1793-4. — Price of Harvest-year 1795-6, — 4/. 4J. 

1795- 6. Winter: Very mild, one of the warmest on record.— 
Spring : Without any marked feature. — Summer : Fine. — 
Autumn: Fine. — Harvest of *96: Abundant, and tolerAly 
well secured. — Price of Harvest-year 1796-7, — zh 14^. 4^. 
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SEASONS, 1797—1801. 
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1796- 7. Winter: Set in very severely, the Thermometer 

at the end of Dec. 1796 being down to zero of Fahrenheit. 
Several persons frozen to death in diiSerent parts of the 
country. — Spring : Backward. The severity of the frost 
afterwards abated (Annual Register), and January and 
February were not more than ordinarily cold. — Summer : 
Variable, and rather cold. — Autumn: Wet and stormy. 
— Harvest o/'97 : Deficient in quantity and quality, — Jh^ice 
oj Harvest-year 1797-8, — zt 13s. 6rf. 

1797- 8. Winter: Early, with a good deal of frost, but not 

continuous or of great severity. — Spring : Dry. — Sum- 
mer : Dry and warm. — Autumn : Fine in the early 
part, and till near the close of harvest. Harvest of *98 : 
A fair crop, early, and well secured. The Wheat crop was 
best ; the spring crops having suffered from drought. — 
Price of Harvest-year 1798-9, — 2/, i^s. 3<i. 

1798- 9. Winter: Very early, and extremely rigorous, un- 
favourable to wheat-sowing. — Spring : Late, and ex- 
cessively cold and ungenial. — Summer : Cold, and almost 
uninterruptedly wet. — Autumn: Still cold and wet. 
— Harvest of *99; Crops much injured, and partially 
destroyed. Produce exceedingly deficient. — Price of 
Harvest-year 1799-1800, — 5/. 65. 

1799- 1800. Early and severe. (6th December. Meet- 

ing at the London Tavern to concert measures for relieving 
the poor.) — SpHng: Exceedingly wet. — Summer : Hot 
and dry till the 19th August; then heavy and incessant 
rains set in, accompanied by a high temperature and close 
atmosphere ; but the corn being ripe earlier than usual, 
about half the crops are supposed to have been got in 
before these rains came on. — Autumn: The weather so 
far improved as to render the season favourable to wheat- 
sowing. — Harvest of 1800 : The grain first got-in proved 
coarse, shrivelled, and light, and thus greatly deficient in 
yield. The rest was much injured by the wet weather, 
and, as a general result, more than half the crop deficient 
or severely damaged* — Price of Harvest-year 1800r-l, 
— 6/. ix^. 

1800- 1801. Winter: Less rigorous than either of the two 
immediately preceding, and the seed-time for winter-wheat 
favourable. — Spring : Genial. The seed-time favourable, 
and the crops forward and promising. — Summer and 
Autumn: Warm, and, with the exception of a good deal 
of rain in July, dry. — Harvest of 1801: Moderately 
abundant. — Price of Harvest-year 1801-2, — 3 1 i6s. zd. 
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1801- 2. Winter: Early, and the frost occasionally severe, 

but not continuous. — Spring: Variable and seasonable. 
— Summer and Autumn : Moderately warm and dry. — 
Harvest of *02 : Ordinary ; not abundant. — Price of 
Harvest-year 1802-3. — 3/. os, 6d, 

1802- 3. Winter: Open and mild. Some frost in January, 

1803, but not severe. Cold increased in February. — 
Spring : Cold, and mostly dry. Favourable seed-time. — 
Summer : Extremely dry. Drought greater than it had 
been since 1794. — Autumn: Drought lasted till nearly 
the end of September. — Harvest of *03 ; Ordinary ; not 
abundant. — Price of Harvest-year 1803-4, — il, 145. gd, 

1803- 4. Winter: An unusual quantity of rain in November, 
1803. In the first half of December, sharp frost. Janu- 
ary, 1804, open, wet, and stormy. February colder, but 
not severely so. — Spring : Very cold to the end of April. 
May moderately warm and seasonable. J une warm and dry. 
— Summer : Heavy and remarkably continuous fall of 
rain early in July. Reports of wheat suffering much from 
blight and mildew early in August. — Autumn : Variable. 
— Harvest of *04 : Wheat crop under an average in quan- 
tity, and very inferior to that of last year in quality. 
(This harvest appears to have nearly resembled that of 
1828.) — Price of Harvest-year 1804-5, — 4/, 85. 4flf. 

1804- 5. Winter: Mild. — Spring: Ungenial. — Summer: 
Cold and unsettled. Appearance of crops, at the approach 
of harvest, unfavourable. — Autumn : Improved weather, 
continuing till the crops were secured. — Harvest of *05 : 
Rather late. Far from being considered generally abun- 
dant ; but better than had been expected. — Price of Har* 
vest year 1805-6, — 4/. 2 s, 3c?. (The average home pro- 
duction of grain was not considered at this time to be 
sufficient for the home consumption.) 

1805- 6. Winter : Attendea with more frost and snow than 
the last ; but not rigorous. — Spring : Backward ; and 
the appearance of the crops unpromising. — Summer : Va- 
riable ; and rather wet. — Autumn : Continuously un- 
favourable, till the end of harvest, — Harvest of *06 : The 
Wheat crop considered a bare average in quantity, and 
inferior in quality to that of last year. — Price of Harvest- 
year 1806-7, — 3/. 185. 

1806- 7. Winter: Not remarkable, either for mildness, or for 
severity. — Spring : Rather forward. — Summer Vine and 
dry. Autumn : Favourable until near the completion of 
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the harvest in the Southern districts of Great Britain. 
Afterwards unfavourable. — Harvest of *07 : In England 
and Wales, the Wheat crop, though thin on the ground, was 
considered an average in point of yield ; and it was got in, 
generally, in good order, and brought early to market. In 
Scotland the Wheat crop proved very deficient. The spring 
crops were everywhere scanty. In Ireland the Potato crop 
failed to a considerable extent. — Price of Harvest-year 

1807-8, — 3 /. 145 . 6d. 

1807- 8. Winter: Set in very early ; which, as hay was dear, 
increased the consumption of all kinds of Grain. — Spring : 
Singularly stormy and cold till the end of April. — Sum- 
mer: From the beginning of May till the middle of June 
the weather was fine ; and vegetation went on with re- 
markable rapidity. Thenceforward, till near the end of 
July, it was unusually hot; and on the 13th and 14th of 
July the thermometer stood, in and near London, at 91® to 
93® (Fahrenheit) in the shade, — being the greatest heat 
recorded to have been observed in this country. To this 
hot weather succeeded violent thunder-storms and heavy 
rain all over the country. — Autumn : Wet and stormy till 
the close of the harvest. A great part of the Hay crop 
rotted on the ground. — Harvest of *08 ; The Wheat was 
much mildewed ; and the other crops were more or less 
injured. The produce of Grain was estimated as below an 
average. — Price of Harvest-year 1808-9, — 4 /. 135. adf. 

1808- 9. Winter : Nothing remarkable : favourable for farm- 

ing purposes. — Spring : March fair and seasonable, April 
cold and dry ; and thenceforward a large proportion of fine 
warm weather. — Summer: Until July, the appearance of 
the Grain crops was favourable ; but early in that month 
heavy rains set in, and continued till close of harvest. — 
Autumn: The same general character of wetness. — Har- 
vest of Scarcely any part of the crops was secured in 
good order. More injury was done to the Grain by mildew 
and sprouting than in any season here recorded, excepting 
the harvests of 1799 and 1816. All the crops, hay in- 
cluded, suffered much ; and wheat and barley were deficient 
alike in quantity, quality, and condition. — Price of Har- 
vest-year 1809-10, — 5 ^. 95 . gd, 

1809- 10. Winter : The closing months of 1809 dry and fair 
for the season. — Spring : Singularly cold and ungenial ; 
dry east winds prevailing for many weeks together. — 
Summer: In July, and the first half of August, the wea- 
ther was wet and stormy. Afterwards it cleared up. — 
Autumn : Continuously fine, till the harvest was over — 
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Harvest of ^10 : The Wheat crop, which was thin in the 
ground, proved deficient in quantity, but was gathered in 
good condition. The Hay crop was remarkably deficient. 
— Price of Harvest-year 1810-11, — 4Z. ijs, ^d. 

1810- 11. Winter : Open and mild till the last week of De- 
cember, when there was a sharp frost and a heavy fall 
of snow. — Spring : Variable. — Summer : Wet in May 
and June, with cold frosty nights in the latter month. 
Boisterous winds prevalent when the wheat was in bloom, 
and a want of sun and heat when in ear. — Autumn : 
Weather unsettled ; especially in the North. The appear- 
ance of the crops at the approach of harvest unfavourable. 
— Harvest of^il: Wheat crop generally very much below 
an average. Oats, Pease, and Beans, generally fair crops, 
though injured, on thin soils, by the wetness of May and 
June. The Potato crop in Ireland scanty. — Price of Har^ 
vest-year 1811-12, — 6L is. 

1811- 12. Winter: Sowing time for winter wheat very un- 
favourable. — Spring : Nothing remarkable. — Summer : 
The whole of July, and part of August, cold and wet. — 
Autumn : Weather unsettled all through the harvest ; 
though not so wet as materially to injure the crops. — 
Harvest of ^12 ; Late. The crops of Grain, generally, and 
also of Potatoes, very much under an average. — Price of 
Harvest-year 1812-13, — 61. 35. ^d. [The harvests of tho 
five seasons 1808-12 were all more or less deficient; that 
of 1808 partially, and the other four decidedly so.] 

1812- 13. Winter: Early ; and frost severe in the first fort- 
night of December, 1812; then open and comparatively 
mild till the middle of January, when it became colder. 
— Spring : A large proportion of wet weather till the end 
of May, when Jhe rain ceased ; and the rest of the spring 
fine, dry, and warm. — Summer and Autumn : Tlie season 
was “decidedly favourable," fair proportions of w’^et 
and dry, and temperature moderate. — Harvest of 
Very abundant ; an increased breadth of land having been 
sown, and the yield, per acre, being unusually large. It 
was also well got in. — Price of Harvest-year 1813-14, 
— 4/. 15. — [It would appear that the last of this crop was 
not consumed before the harvest of 1815.] 

1813- 14. Winter: The last week in December, 1813, and the 
first two days of January, 1814, remarkable for a continu- 
ance, during an entire week, of intense fog over a .great 
part of the country. The longest and most severe frpst, 
and the heaviest falls of snow in the present* century. 
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— Spring: Cold and ungenial. — Summer: Some ex- 
cessively hot days in July, preceded and followed by 
very high winds. — Autumn: Variable and inclement. 
The crops remarkably backward and unpromising. — 
Harvest of ’14. : Late. Wheat much affected by blight 
and mildew, inferior in quality, and much inferior in 
quantity to the crop of last year; this, however, was 
partly made good by an increased breadth sown. — Price 
of Harvest-year 1814-15, — 3/. 1 is. gd. 

1814-15. Winter: Very open. — Spring: Rather wet, but 
forward. — Summer: After the 18th of June, fine and 
warm. Appearance of the crops promising. — Autumn : 
Favourable for gathering the crops. — Harvest of*\6i 
Abundant, and, on the whole, well secured. — Price of 
Harvest-year 1815-16, — 3/. 55. 

1815 16. Winter: Severe, but not remarkably so. — Spring: 
Very cold. A long and severe frost in February, and a 
)-cavy fall of snow on the 6th and 7th of that month, and 
the weather afterwards very inclement — Summer: Cold, 
but generally dry, till the beginning of July, then heavy 
rains set in, and the weather continued wet through the 
Summer. — Autumn : Cold, wet, and boisterous till the 
end of harvest. (Altogether the season was the most in- 
clement that had occurred since that of 1798-9.) — Har- 
vest of *16 : Corn crops very deficient in quantity, and in- 
ferior in quality, being by far the worst in yield of any 
in the present century. — Price of Harvest-year 1816-17 
— 4/. ijs. lod, 

1816- 17. Winter: Open, and very stormy. — Spring: In 
the Spring and early Summer, the weather was bad, 
and the appearance of the crops unpromising. — Summer : 
After the middle of J une the weather became extremely 
favourable, and at the beginning of J uly the crops looked 
luxuriant and promising ; then came wet and unfavour- 
able w'^eather, and it became apparent that the harvest 
would be late. — Autumn : In the last few days of August 
the weather cleared up, and it continued moderately fine, 
though generally foggy, through the greater part of Sep- 
tember ; but the rains set in again before the crops were 
all gathered. — Harvest ^ *17 : The Corn crops appear 
to have yielded about an average — rather under than 
over — in quantity, but were cut in good condition. — 
Price of Harvest-year 1817-18, — 4/. 4s. 6c?. 

1817- 18. Winter: In December some sharp frosts, but the 
rest of the Winter open. A great prevalence of high 
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winds, and on the 4th of March something like a hurri- 
cane in London. — Spring : Bather wet. — Summer : 
From the middle of May to near the middle of Septem- 
ber, scarcely any rain fell south of the Trent. A drought 
of four months, more severe than any since that of 1794. 
An almost total failure of all crops was expected. — 
Autumn : About the first week of September rain fell, and 
the crops rapidly revived. — Harvest The Corn 

crops proved better in yield than, from the small bulk of 
the straw, was expected. — Price of Harvest-year 1818-19, 
— 3/. i8^. 5^f. 

1818- 19. Winter: Mild. — Spring: Very forward; appear- 
ance of the Corn promising, and the pastures luxuriant. — 
Summer : Variable ; no marked feature of wet or dry. — 
Autumn : Also variable, but a large proportion dry and 
warm. — Harvest of ’19 : The Corn crops were a lull 
average ; but there were some complaints, in the Southern 
counties, of their having sustained damage from the pre- 
vious weather. — Price of Harvest-year 1819-20, — 
3/. 8^. 

1819- 20. Winter : Bather rigorous. Frost prevailed, with 
some intermissions, from December to near the end of Feb- 
ruary ; and this was followed by a heavy fall of snow on 
the 21st of that month ; and that terminated the winter. — 
Spring: Variable, but mostly cold, and vegetation back- 
ward. — Summer : Vegetation was kept back by ungenial 
weather, till about the 18th of June, when several days of 
warm and brilliantly fine weather occurred, during the 
blooming of the wheat; afterwards the weather became 
unsettled, and there were some heavy showers in July. — 
Autumn : From the beginning of August, till the crops 
were secured, the weather was brilliantly fine. — Harvest 
of ’20 ; One' of general and undoubted abundance. — 
Price of Harvest-year 1820-21, — zU 175 . 

1820- 21. Winter: Mild, with little or no snow. — ; 
Rather forward. — Summer: May and June remarkably 
cold, and July showery and cold. — Autumn: Very wet. 
— Harvest q/‘’21 : Protracted by wet weather. The yield 
was of large bulk, but inferior in quality, and a large pro- 
portion of the crops damaged. — Price of Harvest-year 

1821-22, — zt los. $d. 

1821- 2. Winter: Remarkably mild. No snow, and .hardly 
any frost. Such a deficiency of native ice for confec- 
tioners and private cellars, that cargoes of it ,were .first 
imported from Norway. — Spring : Genial. — Summer : 
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Hot. — Autumn: The harvest very forward. *^A great 
part of the Wheat in the Southern and Midland districts 
got in by the middle of August. — Harvest of *22 ; The 
spring crops injured by drought, but the yield generally 
of average bulk, of good quality, and early got in ; and the 
Wheat fair in bulk, and fine in quality. — Price of Har* 
vest-year 1822-3, — ih 6s, 4^. 


1822-3. Winter: Rather rigorous, though not memorable 
for the severity or duration of the frost. — Spring : Yerj 
backward. Cold, dry weather prevalent till the end of 
June. — Summer : In July the weather improved- — 
Autumn : The greater part of August unsettled, ivith a 
considerable proportion of wet, by which tlie crops of Corn 
of all kinds, but the Wheat especially, were greatly injured. 
— Harvest of *23 : Decidedly deficient, both in quantity 
and quality. — Price of Harvest-year 1823-4, — 2/. 195. gd. 


1823- 4. Winter: Open on the w’^hole, with some frost in 
January. — Spring: Variable and seasonable, with the 
exception of a heavy fall of snow on the' 11th of April.— 
Summer: Very heavy rains, followed by cold winds, 
occurred in the latter part of May. — Autumn : Unsettled, 
and, towards the latter part of the season, remarkably 
wet. — Harvest of ^24. : Again deficient. — Price of Har- 
vest-year 1824-5, — 3Z. 4s. 8d, 

1824- 5. Winter: Nothing remarkable, of either severity or 
mildness. — Spring : The same. — Summer : Very fine, 
dry, and hot, excepting only a few beneficial showers in 
August. — Autumn : Very fine. — Harvest of *25 : Un- 
usually early. The spring crops rather short; but the 
Wheat, although not a large crop, was of good yield in 
proportion to the bulk on the ground. — Price of Harvest- 
year 1825-6, — 3/. IS, id. 

1825- 6. Winter: Rather colder than that of 1824-5; but, 
excepting ten days of sharp frost in January, not severely 
so. — Spring : On the whole, genial ; being cold and dry 
till the end of May, when there were some heavy warm 
rains. — Summer : Brilliantly fine, hot, and dry, from the 
first days of JunCi forward. — Autumn: Continuously 
fine, till the first week in September. — Harvest of '26 : 
The Wheat crops above an average, and secured in the best 
condition ; but other Grain and Pulse had suffered from 
drought, and were greatly deficient. — Price of Harvest- 
year 1826-7, — 2/. 16s. id. 
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1826- 7. Winter: Bather colder than either of the two im- 
mediately preceding ; but still not of a character of re- 
markable severity. — Spring : Nothing remarkable. — 
Summer : Cold and dry. — Autumn : Somewhat unsettled. 
— Harvest of *27 : Later than in either of the two last 
seasons ; and interrupted by unsettled weather, especially 
in the Northern districts. The Grain crops were computed 
to be a full average in quantity; but in condition and 
quality were greatly inferior to those of the two years pre- 
ceding. — Price of Harvest-gear 1827-8, — zL ijs. irf. 

1827- 8. Winter: Open and mild. — Spring: Occasionally 
cold and inclement, but not remarkably so. — Summer : 
During the blooming of the wheat, in June, a good deal of 
rain fell ; and the appearance of the crop was then un- 
promising. About the middle of July heavy rains set in ; 
and thenceforward, till the middle of August, the weather 
was wet and stormy. Where the crops were forward — 
as in the Southern and Eastern districts — much damage 
was done. — Autumn : In the third week of August the 
weather cleared up, and thenceforward continued iine ; so 
that in the Northern districts the crops were secured in 
good order. — Harvest of ’28 : On the whole, greatly de- 
ficient ; being everywhere below an average, in quantity 
and quality ; and in some districts very Inuch so. — Price 
of Harvest-year 1828-9, — 3 /. lo^. 4 ^. 

1828- 9. Winter: Colder than that of 1827-8 ; but not very 

severe. — Spring : Backward ; but not remarkably so. — 
Summer: Wet and cold. — Autumn: Wet and cold. — 
Harvest of ’29 : Very much protracted by unsettled 
weather ; and the crops, ill got in, were found deficient in 
quantity, and inferior in quality. — Price of Harvest-year 

1829-30, — 3 /. 35 . 9 ^. 

1829- 30. Winter : Colder than any since 1S13-14. — 

Spring : Backward. — Summer : Weather unsettled ; 
though not so wet as in either of the two last seasons. — 
Autumn : A good deal of rain, but not heavy or continuous. 
~ Harvest At its conclusion the crops were esti- 

mated to be decidedly below an average. Subsequent 
events, however, proved that they were less deficient than 
they had been in either of the two seasons immediately 
preceding. — Price of Harvest-year 1880-81,-3/. 7 a. loa. 

1830- 81. Winter: Extremely variable: sharp frosts of a^y 
or two idternating with rapid thaws. Yery little snow 
appeared in the Southern division of the island*^ but there 
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were heavy falls in the Northern. — Spring: Nothing re- 
markable until May. On the 6th of that month came a 
severe frosty following a succession of very heavy rains, 
and causing much destruction of garden shrubs and plants. 

— Summer : Variable, with a preponderance of wet. — 
Autumn : Rather wet. — Harvest q/* *31 : In Essex, and 
some of the other chief corn-growing districts, there were 
general complaints of mildew and other injury to the crops. 
But in the Western and Northern districts the yield was 
found to he better. — Price of Harvest-year 1831-2, 

— 3 /. IS. 3 ^. 


1831- 2. Winter: Open. — Spring: Of medium forwardness. 

— Summer : To about the end of July, unsettled. Thence- 
forward fine. — Autumn : Extremely fine till near tlie 
end of August. Then came heavy rains, attended with a 
warm, close atmosphere ; and some of the Wheat, still on 
the fields, suffered much. — Harvest of '32 : In England, 
south of Yorkshire, the Grain crops were generally secured 
in good order; and, on the whole, the yield proved to be 
abundant. — Pnce of Harvest-year 1832-3, — %l* 14 ^. 

1832- 3. Winter: Open and wet. — Spring : Wet, with an 

interval of about a fortnight of dry weather in March. 
Especially wet throughout the month of April, and until 
after the first two or three days of May. During the rest 
of May it was fine. — Summer : Very fine till the second 
week of June. A violent gale on the 11 th of June. The 
latter half of June brought seasonable sliowers; and these 
continued through the whole of July. — Autumn : For the 
most part, fine and favourable for maturing and gathering 
the Crops. — Harvest of ^33 : The Grain crops, though 
rather thin on the ground, were found to yield well ; and 
were all secured in good order, — Price of Harvest-year 

1833—4, — 2 /. 95 , 9 cf. 

1833- 4. Winter: Mild; rather wet; with little or no 

snow. — Spring : Forward ; excepting the month of April, 
which was cold. May generally fine. — Summer: De- 
cidedly fine and dry, wdth a high temperature. — Autumn : 
Fine. — Harvest of *34 : The Wheat crop remarkably 
abundant, got in in excellent order, the quality fine, and 
the yield large. The spring crops were secured in good 
order, and were of good quality, but deficient in conse- 
quence of drought. — Price of Harvest-year 

2 /. IS, ^d, 

1834- 5. Winter : As open, and as much marked by an ab- 
sence of snow and frost, as the three preceding winters. 
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— Spring : A good deal of rain in March ; but, on the 
whole, the season was favourable to the Wheat crops. — 
Summer: Until the last week of June brilliantly fine. 
The spring crops had again suffered, though not severely, 
from want of rain ; but the Wheats were of extraordinary 
bulk and luxuriance. At the close of June very heavy 
rains, with high winds, lasting for three or four days con- 
tinuously ; and the Corn crops were laid very extensively. 
In July bright days, with brisk breezes, stayed the damage. 
Only a small proportion of the straw, however, regained 
its upright position : whence most of the ears ripened near 
the ground, and did not fill well. The rest of the summer 
was fine. — Autumn : Fine. — Harvest of ^35 : The Grain 
crops were secured in excellent order; and, being fit for 
immediate use, came early to market ; but, though bulky 
in straw, they were decidedly inferior, both in yield and 
in quality, to those of 1833-4. — Price of Harvest^year 
1 835-6, — zZ. 2s, 3d. 

1835- 6. Winter : Open ; little frost, and hardly any snow. 
— Spring : Dry, and unusually cold. — Summer : Dry 
and cold till the first week of June. Then more favour- 
able. In J uly rather unsettled in the South of England ; 
and in the North of England and in Scotland very cold 
and wet. — Autumn : August mostly dry and cold in 
the Southern counties, and afterwards unusually wet and 
cold. In the North very low temperature, with heavy 
rains, prevailed through the season. — Harvest of ’36 : 
Somewhat deficient. In the Southern and Midland districts 
the weather was fair though cold, and the crops well got 
in ; but, in the North of England and in Scotland, the 
crops were either very backward, or did not ripen at all ; 
and very little Corn, if any, was secured in a tit state for 
early use. — Price of Harvest^year 1836-7, — 2 /. 15 . 

1836- 7. Winter : From the first week of October to the last 

of January, the cold was very severe, and more snow fell, 
not only in the North, but in the Southern division of the 
Island, than had fallen throughout the four winters imme- 
diately preceding; and afterwards, the weather, though 
less severe, continued very ungeniaL — Spring: Very back- 
ward. The harvest expected to be three or four weeks 
later than in 1835-6. — Summer: In June the weather 
became highly favourable to the progress of vegetation, 
and continued so. — Autumn : Very fine, rather unsettled 
at the end of August. — q/* '37 : The crops were 

ripe, especially in the Southern counties, much earlier than 
was expected, and they were secured, even in the Northern 
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counties, in tolerable order ; but the produce was, on the 
whole, less than that of last year. — Price of HarvesUyear 
1837-8, — 2l 17 «. lorf. 


1837-8. Winter: Open and mild till the 6 th of January. 
Then suddenly came severe frost, which lasted, with little 
intermission, till near the end of February. — Spring : 
Cold, raw, and backward ; the frost continuing, at inter- 
vals, into May. — Summer : Ungenial. Cold rains, and 
even frosts where the land was exposed to the north, 
occurred so late as the period of blooming. In July, how- 
ever, and in the first three weeks of August, the weather 
was not unfavourable, though less bright and warm than 
in the five or six seasons immediately preceding. — 
Autumn : During the last weak of August, and through 
the greater part of September, much rain fell, especially in 
the Northern division of the Kingdom. — Harvest of 38 : 
The Wheat crop, in the Southern part of the kingdom, was 
less injured than in the North. Some part of it was got 
in during the fine weather of August ; but in the Midland 
and Northern districts, it was not only poor on the ground, 
but ill got in. The general result was a great deficiency 
of yield, — greater than had occurred since 1816. — Price of 
Harvest-year 1838-9, — 3 /. ii«. M. 


1838- 9. Winter: Not nearly so severe as in 1837-8. — 
Spring : Again very backward, all through. — Summer : 
Unsettled and cold. Snow fell in May, even near London ; 
on several nights severe frost. June also inclement. The 
latter half of July, and the whole oi August, were attended 
with frequent rains ; sometimes heavy, and generally cold. 
— Autumn : Decidedly unfavourable. — Harvest of *39 : 
In the South of England, and in Ireland, the yield of Grain 
appears to have been less than in 1837-8; but in the North, 
and in Scotland, somewhat greater than in that year. Al- 
lowing for a larger breadth sown, the home supply was 
perhaps somewhat less deficient than in 1837-8. — Price 
of Harvest-year 1839-40, — 3 /. Ss. 

1839- 40. Winter: Extremely wet until the 17th of February. 

Then dry, cold, easterly winds, and night frosts, with occa- 
sional snow. — Spring: Cold and dry, with occasional frost 
and snow, till the second week of April. In the first week 
of May, vegetation was observed to be more forward than 
it had been at the same period within the last four years. — 
Summer : May and June seasonable. July cold and wet 
throu^out ; but August generally favourable, of 

’40 : The produce per acre was undoubtedly much larger 
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than in either of the two last years ; at the breadth of 
land seems to have been less in about the same proportion, 
in consequence of the extreme wetness of the sowing- 
time ; so that the actual yield would seem to have been 
nearly the same as in 1838-9. — Price of Harvest-year 
1840-41, —3/. 3«. 6d 

1840- 41. Winter: Favourable for farming purposes, on the 
whole, till about the first week of December. Thencefor- 
ward, till about the middle of January, the temperature 
was unusually low ; the frost being severe enougli to stop 
the navigation of the Thames. The latter half of January 
was comparatively mild ; but, in the first ten days of Feb- 
ruary, there was a recurrence of severe frost, with occa- 
sional snow. After the second week of February, there 
was very little of either frost or snow. — Spring : In 
March the weather was variable, with a large proportion 
fine ; and there was less easterly wind than usual. Of the 
three months, from Ladyday to Midsummer, the prevailing 
character was cold, gloomy, and wet, with much wind, and 
a very small number of fine days. — Summer : From Mid- 
summer to Michaelmas, the weather was also cold, wet, and 
ungenial. On the 15th of July, there was a remarkably 
heavy fall of rain ; and on the 8th of August, prayers were 
put up in the churches for fine weather. After the 14th 
of August came rather longer intervals of fine weather. — 
Autumn : Cold and wet throughout. — Harvest q/* *41 : 
The Wheat crop was backward, and injured by wet, but of 
considerable breadth and of great bulk on the ground. It 
was computed at the time to be near an average in quantity, 
though of very inferior quality ; but it ultimately proved 
very deficient in quantity. — Price of Harvest-year 1841- 
2, — 3/. 3^. 4 d 

1841- 2. Winter Qo\^ and wet to the close of 1841, much 

retarding the sowing of Wheat. In January, February, 
and March, 1842, the weather was more favourable to 
farming operations ; there being frequent, but not severe, 
frosts, and occasional falls of snow, but not heavy or lying 
long on the ground. — Spring : April was severely cold, 
with an almost constant prevalence of strong, dry,' easterly 
winds ; and the greater part of May was cold, showery, and 
windy. In May, the Wheat crop appeared backward and 
thin on the ground, and in every way unpromising. — 
Summer : Early in June came a favourable change ; and 
the bright and hot weather of the first half of that mcgith 
caused a very remarkable change for the better in the, ap- 
pearance of the crops. The weather continued fin5 through- 
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out the summer. — Autumn: Fine, and very favourable to 
the gathering of the Corn crops, particularly in Scotland, 
where the season was considered the finest that occurred 
since 1826. — Harvest of ’42 : The Corn crops were se- 
cured all over the Kingdom in the finest order, and, on 
an average, about a fortnight earlier than usual. Estimates 
made at the time, and well confirmed by subsequent events, 
show that the yield per acre exceeded an average, by 
at least one fourth. — Price of Harvest-year 1842-43, 
— 2 /, g$, 

1842- 3. Winter : Open and mild, with occasional frost And 
snow, until February, when the weather became i^ore 
rough and raw, with an increase of frost, snow, and rain. 
The first fortnight of March was cold and dry. — Spring : 
The latter half of March, and the whole of April, was 
variable, but seasonable. From the first days of May to 
the middle of June was cold for the season, with more wet 
than usual. — Summer : Variable. From the middle of June 
till the 6 th of August, there was more rain than usual, 
with some cold days, but relieved by occasional fine 
Weather. From the 6 th to the 26th of August, there was 
fair summer weather. — Autumn : From 26th August to 
25th September, the weather was uniformly fine, bright, 
and hot. — Harvest of^4S: The Grain crops, though ten 
days or a fortnight later than usual in ripening, were got 
in, throughout the Kingdom, in the best order. In the 
Southern counties of England, the yield was said to be de- 
fective ; but in the North, and in Scotland and Ireland, to 
be much better ; and the general result, both per acre and 
in the aggregate, may be taken to be nearly the same as in 
1842. — Price of Harvest-year 1843-4, — zU 13 s. 9 c?. 

1843- 4. Winter: Unusually mild till near the end of Ja- 
nuary, with occasional frosts, and slight falls of snow. 
The cold increased much in February; and there was more 
frost and snow, with rain and wind. — Spring : In March 
variable, but not unseasonable. In April generally fine, 
excepting the prevalence of cold 'easterly winds in the last 
fortnight. These winds continued, almost without inter- 
mission, till the 4th of J une. The wind then shifted to the 
west; and there were occasional showers till the 25tb, 
when much rain fell. The temperature in June was vari- 
able ; but there were several warm, and a few hot days. 
A good deal of rain fell in July ; but it was not heavy or 
continuous. — Autumn : The first half of August was windy 
and wet; afterwards the weather improved, though the 
temperature continued low for the season. Favourable 
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weather prevailed throughout September. — Harvest o^’44: 
The crops were well got in ; and the Wheat crop was com- 
puted to be the largest, in Wk and yield, since 1834. — 
Price of Harvest-year 1844-5, — zl, 6s, jd, 

1844- 5. Winter: Favourable till the end of November. Then 
came dry easterly winds and severe cold, till near the end 
of December. January was mild, with a good deal of rain, 
till near the end of the month, when there was a return of 
frost. In February, and in the first three weeks of March, 
the weather was colder than it had been for some ^ears, at 
the same season. On the whole, the winter was long, and 
rather rigorous. — Spring : The last week of March, and 
the first three of April, were very dry and cold. Towards 
the end of April, the temperature improved ; but all 
through May, it was unseasonably cold and gloomy, with ar 
good deal of rain. — Summer : June was fair and seasonable. 
July was cold and wet, with the exception of three fine 
days in the first week. August, too, was cold and wet. — 
Autumn : September was cold throughout ; the first fort- 
night being marked with dry north-east winds ; and the 
rest variable, with an excess of rain. — Harvest of *45 : The 
crops were got in tolerably well ; but were found deOcient 
alike in bulk on the ground, in yield, and in quality. 
It would appear to have been quite as deficient as the 
harvest of 1839-40; though the stocks accumulated from 
the three good harvests of 1842-3-4, and the mildness of 
the winter of 1 845-6, prevented the deficiency being nearly 
so much felt. The Potato crop failed, from disease, through- 
out the greater part of Europe. — Price of Harvest-year 
184o— 6) — " zl, i^. 8(f. 

1845- 6. Winter: Mild and seasonable, until December, which 
was wet and windy throughout. January and February 
also were wet, and unusually warm. The winter was thus 
the mildest that had occurred in England since that of 
1821-2. — Spring : April and May very mild, excepting 
only a few days of cold easterly winds at the end of April. 
-^Summer: Of unusually high temperature. From the 
28th of May to about the 2l8t of June occurred the most 
remarkable period of hot weather, at so early a date in the^ 
season, that has occurred hitherto in the present century. 
The last week of June, and the whole of July, were vari- 
able, and of a low temperature ; but still fair and season- 
able. The weather of August was not unfavourable in the 
South of England ; but during the first three weeks of that 
month, it was wet and cold in the North. — jiutumn: 
Generally fair and favourable to the gathering <rf the 
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crops. 1 — Harvest of *46 : Various in different localities. 
The aggregate produce of Wheat probably fell short of that 
of the harvest of 1844-5 ; but the Grain was of a much 
better quality. The Potato crop was again a general 
failure, from disease. — Price of HarvesUyear 1 846-7, — 
3/. 8^. ()d. 

1846- 7. Winter : Favourable to agriculture till near the end 
of November. It then became extremely cold, and con- 
tinued so till January, when the cold abated in some de- 
gree. From the end of January till the middle of March, 
the cold increased, and was attended with heavy falls of 
snow and severe frosts. — Spring : The latter half of March, 
and the greater part of April, though unusually cold, were 
fair and seasonable, with little rain. From 26th April to 
about the middle of May, much rain fell, and a low tempe- 
rature prevailed. From the third week of May, the weather 
rapidly imprbved ; and, at the end of the month, was much 
warmer than is usual at that date. — Summer: The first 
half of June was leas warm, but dry ; the latter half was 
variable. J uly was fine and seasonable, with many bright 
and some hot days. A few days at its close, and in the 
beginning of August, were unsettled ; otherwise the season 
continued fair till September. — Autumn : September was 
windy, but generally dry, and favourable. — Harvest of 
^7 : The breadth of land sown with Corn in the United 
Kingdom, appears to have been greater than in any pre- 
ceding year. The yield per acre was computed to be rather 
over than under an average, and the quality of the Grain 
was reported to be generally good, — Price of Harvest-year 

1847-8, — ^l* i2«. 5d 

1847- 8. Winter: Mild and favourable to farming operations. 
— Spring: In March and April, a great deal of rain and 
wind; temperature low. May not unfavourable on the 
whole. — Summer: June and July variable and un- 
settled, with a good deal of low temperature. August 
unsettled and wet, — Autumn : September cool, rainy, and 
frequent winds. — Harvest of ^8 : Wheat crop more de- 
ficient than any since the harvest of 1841, and inferior 
in quality to any since 1839. — Price of Harvest-year 1848 
-9, — 2/. 85. 


[The notices of the years 1847-8 to 1855-6, are made as 
concise as possible, as the full description is contained in 
the First Part of the Fifth Volume.] 

1848-9. Winter : On the whole, mild and favourable. *— 
Spring: The same remark applicable. Sea- 
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sonable. — Autumn : Fair and warm. — Harvest of ’49 : 
Above an ordinary crop ; more abundant^ even, than the 
harvests of 1842 and 1844. — Price of Harvest-year 1849- 
50, — zL 05. 7^. 

1849- 50. Winter : October and November very favourable 
for sowing. December wet. January dry and mild. — 
Spring : On the whole, favourable. — Summer : Cold and 
unsettled. — Autumn: September dry and cold, the last 
ten days rainy. — Harvest of *50 : Decidedly inferior to 
that of 1849. Yield per acre below an ordinary crop.— - 
Price of Harvest-year 1850-51, — zh os. id. 

1850- 51. Winter: Open and mild. — Spring: Cold and un- 
s^msonably variable throughout. — Summer: Unsettled, 
and temperature low. — Autumn : Dry, cool, and windy. 
— Harvest of *5\ : Decidedly above that of 1850, both 
in quantity and quality; but inferior to 1849 in quantity. 
— Price of Harvest-year of 1851-2, — il. 195 . 7 c?. 

1851- 2. Winter: October and November favourable. De- 

cember and January mild. — Spring: Dry and cold. — 
Summer: June rainy and cold, July and August hot 
and unsettled, with heavy storms. — Autumn : September 
variable. — Harvest of *52 ; Somewhat below an average. 
— Price of Harvest-year 1852-3, — zl. 3 s. xorf. 

1852- 3. Winter: October and November very wet. Tem- 
perature unseasonably warm. Serious floods. December 
and January same general character. Great and general 
complaints of the interruption of farming operations. — 
Spring : Ungenial and cold. In May, heavy snow-falls. 
Summer: June and July variable; much wet. August 
dull, and very unsettled. — Autumn: Heavy rain. — Har- 
vest of *5Z\ Grpatly reduced breadth of land in conse- 
quence of the character of the latter months of *52. The 
harvest of ’53 was inferior to that of any season for many 
preceding years. — Price of Harvest-year 1853-4, — 
3 /. 13 s. 7 c?. 

1853- 4. Winter : In October *53 a good deal of rairt. No- 
vember and December dry and cold. December was colder 
than any corresponding month since 1844. January ’54 
very severe. Much snow. February also severe. — Spring : 
March and April seasonable. April dry and cold. — 
Summer : May backward. June and July, a great many 
rainy and cold days, August more favourable.— Autumn : 
September was favourable, on the whole, to the Jiarvest. 
— Harvest of '54 : The harvest was ten days later than 
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in moderately favourable seasons ; but the general result 
was a larger yield per acre than has been known for many* 
years ; indeed, the best in yield since 1834. The crops of 
1842, 1844, and 1849, were above an average, but 1854 
exceeded them. — Price of Harvest^year 1854-55, — 
3/. 10^. id. 

1854- 5. Winter: December, and the first ten days of 

January, were open and mild, then moderately cold till the 
16th of that month, when frost set in with great severity, 
and continued, with occasional falls of snow, and short 
intervals of thaw, till the 12th of March, which was con- 
sidered as the termination of a somewhat rigorous winter. 
— Spring : Dry and ungenial, and complaints of unfavour- 
able appearance of the Wheat Crops. — Summer : Vari- 
able ; for the most part of a low temperature. After the 
first week of August, which was wet and cold, the rest of 
the season favourable to securing the harvest. — Autumn : 
Favourable to gathering the Crops in the later districts, 
and to Wheat-sowing. — Harvest of ’55 : Considerably 
less abundant than 1854, and quality very various. — 
Price of Harvest-year 1855-56, — 3/. 13s. 8d. 

1855- 6. Winter : A good deal of sharp frost, and occasional 
falls of snow in December; the remaining months of 
winter open and mild. — Spring : After a dry and cold 
March, there was more rain than usual in April and May ; 
in the latter month especially, when there were extensive 
floods in this country, and destructive inundations in 
France. — Summer : Variable as to wet and dry, but uni- 
formly cold until 29th July, ihen sudden and great heat 
to the 8th August. The remainder of the month showery, 
with occasional heavy rain. Autumn: Very adverse to 
securing the Crops in the later districts, and especially in 
Scotland. The Crops of Corn partially injured by wet, 
especially in the Northern division of the island. 
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Tables op Prices of Commodities other than Corn 
DI KING THE NiNE YeARS 1848 — 1856, BOTH INCLUSIVE, 


The Tables of Prices included in this Appendix, have been 
framed by Mr. Danson, who contributed so materially to the 
preparation of the Fourth Volume of this Work. 

Early in 1851 Mr. Danson was compelled, by ill health, to 
exchange his residence in London for occupation in the country ; 
and by that unfortunate event I was deprived of zealous and 
valuable aid, upon which I had relied, in no small degree, in my 
plans for a continuation of the Work. I am happy to know, 
however, that Mr. Danson’s health has been quite restored by 
the precautions he adopted ; and I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity of expressing my thanks for his co-operation. 

Mr. Danson prefixed to the Tables the following letter, dated 
in October, 1856, from Carnsdale Farm, near Burnston, 
Cheshire, He says : — 

I now send you the Tables of Prices (of Produce Other than 
Corn) completed to the present month, with a few preliminary ob- 
servations necessary to explain their structure, as they differ some- 
what from the corresponding Tables appended to the preceding 
volumes. 

Permit me to add a word of congratulation to yourself on your 
seeing the completion of two more volumes of the History of 
PriceSf and so adding to the library of every political economist in 
Europe another memento of what you have done tor the science. 
When I remember that my own loss of health, and consequent re- 
tirement to the country, alone deprived me of the gratification of 
assisting you more largely in this work, 1 recall one of the very few 
reasons I have for regretting my exchange of the life of a lawyer 
for that of a farmer. But I should certainly regret it more did I 
not know that the office designed for me has been most ably filled by 
another (viz., Mr. Newmarch), and that on your side there can be 
no cause for regret.” 
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The Commodities of which the Prices are recorded have 
been divided into Three Groups, viz. : — 

(i.) Colonial and Tropical Produce (food); and Provisions, 
(ii.) Raw Materials of Manufacture. 

(ill.) Metals. 

And it will be convenient to prefix a statement of the Forty- 
two Articles which they include. 

Those Articles marked with a star * are the Twenty which 
have been employed in the Second Part of the Fifth Volume 
for the purpose of Comparing Prices at different dates. 


I. — Cblonial and Tropical Produce {food) ; and Provisions, 


*1. Coffee, - 

2 . „ - . 

3 Spices, - 

4 . „ . - 

♦5, Spiuits, - 

6. Sugar, - 

• • » 

8 . „ - - 

9 . „ - - 

♦10. Tea, 

11. „ 

♦]2 Tobacco, 

13. Provisions, - 


British Plantation, in Bondy per cwt. 

St. Domingo, „ 

Cinnamon, Ceylon, First Quality, in 
Bond per lb. 

Pepper, black. First Quality, in Bond, 
per lb. 

Rum, Jamaica, 10° ® 20° O. P., in 
Bond, per gall. 

Muscovado, Gazette Average, in Bond, 
per cwt. 

British. West India, in Bondy per cwt. 

East India, Bengal „ 

Havana „ 

Congou, in Bond, per lb. 

Hyson „ 

Virginia, in Bondy per lb. 

Beef American, Duty freCy per tierce. 

Butter, Cork, „ per cwt. 


II. — Raw Materials of Manufacture* 

15, Ashes, - - Canadian Pearl, first sort, per cwt. 

*16. Cochineal, - Dutyfrecyp ^ vlh , 

*17. Cotton Wool, Bowed Georgia, Dutyfrecy per lb: 

18. „ East India „ 

*19. Flax, - - Riga, P* T. R., Duty freCy per ton. 

*20. Hemp, - - St. Petersburg, clean, per ton. 

*21. Indigo, - East Ind., Beng., Duty freCy per lb. 

*22. Logwood, - Jama., Duty freCy per ton. 
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23. Oil, 

- 

Seal, pale. Duty free, per tun of 252 
galls. 

24. „ 


Southern fishery „ „ 

*28. „ 


Gallipoli „ „ 

*26. Saltpetbb, 


Rough, in Bond, per cwt. 

27. Silk, • 


Raw, East Ind., Duty free, per lb. 

*28. „ 


China „ 

29. „ 


Italian „ 

*30. Tallow, 


St. Petersburg, new Y.C., in Bond, per 
cwt. 

31. Tab, - 


Stockholm, Duty free, per barrel. 

*32. Timber, 


Dantzic, Memel, in Bond, per load. 

33. „ - 


Canadian „ 

34. Wool, - 


Sheeps’, Eng. Southdown, Hogs, per 
pack of 240 lbs. 

35. „ - 

- 

Spanish, Leonesa, in Bond, per lb. 

»3G. „ - 

- 

North Germ. Secunda „ 

37. .. - 

- 

Austral, and V. D. L., Comb., in Bond, 


per lb. 


III. — Metals. 


♦38. Copper, 
*39. Iron, - 

40. „ 

41. Lead, - 
*42. Tin, - 


Tough Cake, in Bond, per ton. 
British bars, per ton. 

Swedish, Duty free, per ton. 
British pigs, per ton, 

English bars, per cwt. 


The following is Mr. Danson’s Explanatory Note : 

“ These Tables of Prices have been compiled in the same man- 
ner, and, as nearly as might be, in the same form, as those appended 
to the preceding volumes. The quotations have been taken, as before, 
in the months of January, April, July, and November ; and they 
have been completed to October 1856. 

There are a few instances in which these Tables will not be 
found to exhibit an exact continuance of those preceding. This may 
be regretted ; but it is practically unavoidable. The Tables being of 
use, chiefly, as exhibiting variations of price for the same articles 
during long periods of time, it is very desirable to avoid any breach 
of the continuity of the comparison ; but, on the other hand, to con- 
tinue the quotation of articles which have ceased to indicate ruling 
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prices, or which have become obsolete, would be rather to mislead 
than to inform. 

Few of the variations now made are, fortunately, of much im- 
portance. * Cotton, Wooly Demeraray having ceased to be quoted 
in the London Market, where, throughout the whole period, these 
prices have . been taken, is omitted. The same remark applies to 
' Cotton Wooly PernambuoOy* and to ^ IroUy Archangel* Nor did it 
seem requisite to attempt to replace these by other articles. ^ FldXy 
St, Petersburg y ^-heady being also but seldom quoted, has been re- 
placed by ^Rigoy P, T, R , ; ' and this also ceasing to be quoted, has 
been replaced by ^ Riga, S, P. W, C, M* 

In some instances the title has been changed, in accordance with 
a similar change in the Market description ; preserving, however, as 
much uniformity in the character of the article referred to as cir- 
cumstances would permit. ^ Oily Fish* having become too indefinite 
as a title, ^ Oily Seal, Pale/ has been substituted ; and ‘ Cork * butter 
has, until the last two years, taken the place of ‘ Waterford ;* — \Ame- 
' rican and Canadian Beef {excluding inferior), * have taken the 
place of ^ Prime Mess* ‘ Tallow, St. Petersburg, New Y,C,y* and 
afterwards ‘ Y,C/ has taken the place previously allotted to 
^ Taltowy Russian Candle/ 

Four articles have been added : — ‘ Sugar, British West Indian ; 

^ ‘ Wool, English fleeces ;* — ‘ Wool, of Northern Germany / — and 
^ Wool, Australian and V, D. L/ The Wool of Northern Germany 
is that which, in 1848, was quoted as * Saxon and Silesian,* and is 
now (][Uoted as ^ German, Saxon, and Prussian,* ” 


In arranging the following Tables of Prices, the Nine Years, 
1848-56, over which they extend, have in each case been divided 
into the Five Periods described in the Introductory Section to 
Part II. of these Volumes (v. 228-30.), namely: — 1848-49, as 
affected by the Continental Revolutions; 1850-51, years (es- 
pecially 1851) of low Prices; 1852-53, years of high or rising 
Prices; 1854-5, years of War; and 1856, the first year of 
Peace. 
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(1.) COFF£E~~Bbitish Plantation (including Jamaica, Demerara, 
Berbice, Dominica, St. Lucia, and Ceylon,) per Cwt. (m Bond,) 

DUTIES.— rUntil 15th April 1851, Foreign 6^^. per lb; B. P. 4irf. per lb.— After 16th April 
1851, both, Raw 8d. per lb ; both, Dried, &c., 6(<. per lb.~After 4th June 1853, both. Raw, 
Sd, per lb ; both. Dried, &c.. Ad. per ft. — After 21st April 1855, both. Raw, Ad. per ft ; 
both. Dried, &c., 5(f. per lb. 


YBAa. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

November. 


s. d. 

«. 

a. d. 

a. 

a. d. 

a. 

a. d. 

a. 

1848 

25 - @ 

128 

25 - @ 

128 

20 - @ no 

20 - 

@ 100 

*49 

20 ~ . 

100 

20 - . 

100 

20 - , 

100 

25 - 

. 100 

1850 

35 - . 

100 

36 - , 

95 

30 - . 

92 

44 - 

. 100 

'51 

44 - . 

100 

39 - . 

100 

36 - . 

80 

35 - 

80 

1852 

85 - . 

75 

35 - . 

75 

35 - . 

75 

48 - 

. 90 

’53 

46 - . 

86 

50 - . 

90 

50 - . 

90 

50 - 

. 90 

1854 

53 - . 

90 

52 - . 

88 

50 - . 

86 

45 6 

. 86 

’55 

44 6 . 

85 

46 6 . 

86 

47 - . 

90 

52 - 

. 90 

1856 

50 - . 

85 

48 - . 

85 

48 - . 

85 

51 - 

. 85 


(2.) COFFEE — St. Domingo, per Cwt. (in Bond), 



a. d. 

a. d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. 

a. d. 

a. 

1848 

27 - 

@30 0 

27 

- 

@ 30 6 

26 - @ 

30 

26 - 

@ 27 

'49 

25 6 

. 27 - 

27 

6 

. 32 - 

30 - . 

33 

40 - 

. 42 

1850 

66 - 

. 68 - 

49 

- 

1 

eo 

40 - . 

43 

47 - 

. 50 

'51 

47 - 

. 60 - 

41 

“ 

. 43 - 

35 - . 

36 

38 - 

. 40 

1852 

37 - 

. 39 - 

37 

- 

. 39 - 

09 

1 

39 

39 - 

. 41 

*53 

41 - 

. 43 - 

44 

- 

1 

CO 

44 - . 

46 

44 ~ 

. 46 

1854 

47 - 

. 50 - 

46 

- 

. 50 - 

44 - . 

46 

43 - 

. 46 

*55 

42 - 

. 45 - 

42 


. 46 - 

44 - . 

47 

46 - 

: 49 

1856 

48 - 

. 51 - j 

46 

6 

. 49 - 

49 - . 

52 

50 A 

. 53 
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(3.) SPICES.— Peppbe, Black, per lb. (in Bond). 


DUTIES. — B. F. per Foreign, 6^3 cf. per tt>. 


November. 

d. 

d. 

2j @ 

H 

2i . 

3| 

3J . 

88 



(4.) SPICES. — Cinnamon, Ceylon (first quality), per lb. (m Bond,) 

DUTY, from the beginning of the period in view, till 4th June 1853, B. P. 3d. per lb, 
Foreign 6d, per lb. And from 4th June 1853, till the end of the period in \ie.w, B. P« 
and Foreign 2d, per lb, with 5 per cent, additional. 



s. 

d. 


d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5. d. 

s. 

d. 

r. 

d. 

$, 

d. 

1848 

3 

2@4 

10 

8 

2®4 

10 

3 - 


- 

3 

- 

@4 

- 

*49 

3 

- 

. 4 

- 

3 

- 

. 4 

- 

3 ^ 

. 4 

- 

3 

3 

, 4 

3 

1850 

3 

3 

. 4 

3 

2 

4 

. 4 

6 

2 4 

. 4 

6 

2 

4 

. 4 

- 

*51 

2 

4 

. 4 

- 

2 

2 

. 3 

6, 

2 2 

. 3 

6 

1 

6 

. 3 

3 

1852 

1 

6 

. 3 

3 

1 

6 

. 3 

- 

1 

5 

. 2 

9 

1 

4 

. 2 

10 

*63 

1 

4 

. 2 

10 

1 

4 

. 2 

8 

1 

5 

. 2 

8 

1 

1 

. 2 

4 

1854 

1 

1 

. 2 

4 

- 

11 

. 2 

1 

- 11 

. 1 

11 

- 

11 

. 1 

9 

*55 

- 

11 

. 1 

9 

- 

11 

. 1 

8 

~ 11 

. 2 

- 

1 

- 

.2 

4 

1856 

1 

- 

. 2 

4 

1 

1 

. 2 

7 

1 - 

. 2 

10 

1 

- 

. 2 

9 
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(5.) SPIRITS.—K 0 M, Jamaica, 10® to 20®, per Gallon (in Bond). 

DUTIES— on Imports into England. — ^TiU 14th Aug. 1848, 7s. lOd. per Gallon, proof.— 
From that date to the end of the period in view (Oct. 1856), 8s. 2d. per Gallon, proof.— 
Lower Duties were imposed on the Imports in Scotland and Ireland^ arising out of 
peculiarities o'f the Excise Assessments. 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

November. 


$. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

, d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

1848 

3 2@3 

6 

3 2@3 

6 

3 2(^3 

6 

3 2@3 

6 

‘49 

2 6 

. 2 

10 

2 6 

. 2 

10 

2 3 

. 2 

8 

2 3 

. 2 

8 

1850 

2 3 

. 2 

8 

2 3 

. 2 

8 

2 3 

. 2 

8 

2 3 

. 2 

8 

*51 

*2 6 

. 2 

8 

•2 6 

. 2 

8 

*2 6 

. 2 

8 

*2 2 

. 2 

4 

1852 

•2 2 

. 2 

4 

♦2 - 

. 2 

2 

♦2 - 

. 2 

2 

♦2 - 

. 2 

2 

’53 

*2 8 

. 2 

10 

•2 8 

. 2 

10 

*2 8 

. 2 

10 

m 



1854 

n 

B 

6 

4 6 

. 5 

- 

2 9 

. 3 

- 

m 



*55 


1 

6 

3 4 

. 3 

8 

3 6 

. 3 

9 




1856 

fl 

1 

B 

•3 - 

. 3 

3 

*3 - 

. 3 

3 





• 150 to 250 o. P. 


(6.) SUGAR — Muscovados (Gazette average), per Cwt. (m Bond). 
(For Duties see Note at end.) 



s. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

1848 

23 

n ■ 

22 

5 

24 llj 

23 

3} 

*49 

23 

3J 

26 

If 

27 

33 

25 

21 

1850 

25 

11 

24 

6 

27 

5 

29 

n 

*51 

29 

8? 

26 


27 

u 

24 lOJ 

1852 

22 

1 

19 

10 

24 

61 

25* 

61 

*53 

26 

2 

25 

*1 

24 

6i 

22 

10 

1854 

23 

11 

25 


23 

7 

22 

u 

*55 

20 

6i 

21 

n 

21 

4 

47 

7 

1856 

23 llj 

27 

2i 


9 

§1 

e * 
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(7.) SUGAR — ^Bbitibb West Indian, per Cwt. (in Bond). 
(For Duties see Note at end.) 



(8.) SUGAR — East India, Bbnqai., per Cwt, (tn Bond). 

(For Duties see Note at end.) 

s. d. s. d. 8. d. $. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 

1848 15 -(^81 8 13 -@27 8 15 -@29 - 14 6@32- 

’49 14 - . 34 - 16 6 . 35 - 18 - . 34 6 17 6 . 84 - 

1850 17 6 . 34 - 17 - . 38 - 17 - . 34 - 19 - . 87 ^ 

’51 19 - . 35 - 18 - . 35 - 17 - . 35 4 13 - . 84 - 

1852 12 6 . 38 4 13 - , 34 - 12 - . 34 - 15 - . 33 - 

’S3 16 - . 32 - 17 - . 82 - 16 6 . 31 - 15 - . 32 - 

1854 18 - . 82 - 17 - . 31 - 15 - . 29 - 15 - . 29 - 

’56 14 - . 29 - 13 - . 28 6 15 - . 27 - 34 - . 53 - 

1856 18 6 , 33 - 20 - . 32 - 23 - . 36 - 22 t . 36 6 
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(11.) TEA— Htbok, per lb. (in Bond). 
DUTIES^See above. 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

November. 



d. 

8, 

d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1848 

- 

11 (^3 

7 

1 


@3 

7 

1 

- 

(^3 

7 

1 

- 

(^3 

7 

*49 

1 

- 

. 3 

7 

1 

- 

. 3 

7 

1 

- 

. 3 

7 

1 

- 

. 3 

7 

1850 

1 

3 

. 3 

m 

1 

4 

. 3 

7 

1 

2 

. 3 

6 

1 

3 

. 3 

6 

'51 

1 

3 

. 3 

6 

1 

3 

. 3 

6 

1 

2 

. 3 

6 

1 

2 

. 3 

6 

1852 

1 

1 

. 3 

6 

1 

1 

. 3 

6 

1 

1 

. 3 

6 

1 

- 

. 3 

- 

’53 

1 

- 

. 3 

- 

1 

4 

. 3 

- 

1 

4 

. 3 

- 

1 

4 

. 3 

- 

1854 

1 

4 

3 

- 

1 

4 

. 3 

- 

1 

4 

. 3 


1 

4 

. 3 

- 

55 

1 

4 

. 3 

- 

1 

5 

. 3 

6 

1 

5 

. 3 

6 

1 

6 

. 3 

6 

1856 

1 

6 

. 3 

6 

1 

6 

. 4 

- 

1 

6 

. 4 

- 

1 

6 

. 4 



(12.) TOBACCO — ^ViKGiNiA, per lb. (in Bond), 

DUTY.— 3jr. Ijcf. per lb. during the whole period In view. 

d. s. d. d. s. d. d. s. d. d. s, d. 

1848 2i(^- 21(g- 5i 4 5^ 3J@- 6 

’49 3j . - 6 3} . - 6 4 . - 5i 4 . - 5^ 

1850 4f . - 6 4| . - 6 J 43 . - 6 J 7 . - 10 

'61 4J . 1 6 4J . 1 6 4i . 1 6 4 . - 11 

1852 2i . - 9 2^ . - 8 2^ . - 8J 2J . - 9 

'53 H . - H - 9i 2i . - 10 2J . - 11 

1854 2J . - 11 2i . - 11 2i . - lOi 3J . - lOj 

’55 4 . - 11 4 . - lOJ 4 . - lOj 4 . - lOj 

1356 4 . - lOj 4 . - lOi 4 . - 11 4^ . - llj 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


(23.) OIL^Skil, pale, per tun of 252 galls. 
{I>utvfree.) 


YaiB. 

January. 

April. 

I 

July. 

November. 


£ «. £ t. 

£ «. 

£ a. 

£ t. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

1848 

30 ~®30 5 

28 10@29 - 

I 24 5® 24 10 

26 26 15 

’49 

26 10 . 26 15 

31 - 

. 31 10 

32 10 

. 33 - 

39 - , 

. 39 10 

1850 

39 . 39 10 

37 - 

. 37 10 

32 - 

. 32 5 

38 - 

. 38 10 

*51 

37 - . 37 10 

32 15 

. 33 - 

31 - 

. 31 10 

32 10 

. 32 15 

1852 

32 - . 32 10 

30 5 

. 30 10 

35 10 

. 36 - 

35 - 

. 35 10 

*53 

35 10 . 36 - 

34 10 

. 85 - 

32 15 

. 33 - 

39 - 

. 39 5 

1854 

43 - . 43 5 

42 10 

. 43 - 

40 - 

. 40 10 

42 - 

. 42 10 

*65 

47 - 47 10 

52 - 

. 52 10 

53 - 

. 53 10 

54 10 

. 55 - 

1856 

56 - • 56 10 

63 - 

. 53 10 

48 10 

. 49 - 

50 - 

. 


(24.) OIL — Southern Fishbbt, per 252 gallons. 
{Pnt^Jiree.) 



£ a. £ a. 

£ a. £ a. 

25 10(^32 5 

24 - 

@27 10 

24 - . 27 10 

29 - 

1 

. 83 - 

30 10 . 34 - 

81 - 

. 32 10 

35 10 . 36 10 

30 - 

. 81 - 

33 10 . 84 - 

33 - 

. 33 5 

CO 

•a 

1 

1 

I 

36 15 

. 87 - 

1 

not quoted. 

not quoted. • 

not quoted. 

44- 

. 48 10 



£ a. £ a. 

22 10@24 10 
27 10 . 32 ~ 

£ a. 

24 - 

80 - 

£ a. 

@26 10 

. 34 10 

32 5 . 

31 10 

. 33 10 

. 32 - 

36 10 

31 - 

. 38 - 

. 31 10 

36 - < 

36 10 

. 86 10 

. 87 - 

33 10 

42 - 

. 35 10 

. 42 10 

not quoted. 

48 - . 52 -- 

not quoted. 

49 - . 53 - 

,48- , 

. 49 19 

44 - 

. 48 - 
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(25.) OIL — Gallipoli, per 252 gallons. 


(Duiif/ree,) 


yiAR. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

! November. 

I 

■■ 

£ i, £ t. 

£ t, £ t. 

£ t, £ t. 

£ $, £ t. 


44 -®44 10 

47 -®47 10 

45 -(^45 10 

44 -®44 10 

m 

42 -.43 - 

42 - . 42 10 

41 -.41 10 

44 10 . 45 - 

1850 

48 - . 48 10 

47 - . 47 10 

41 10 . 42 - 

43 10 . 44 - 


43 - . 43 10 

41 - . 41 10 

38 10 . 39 - 

40 - . 40 10 

ML 

44 - . 44 10 

43 10 . 44 - 

46 15 . 47 - 

55 -.56 - 

m 

59 - . 60 - 

69 - . 70 - 

67 - .*68 - 

65 10 . 66 - 

1854 

63 - . 63 10 

63 - . 64 - 

52 - . 53 - 

55 - . 57 - 

’55 

57 10 . 58 - 

66 - . - - 

56 - . 56 10 

55 - . 55 10 

1856 

53 10 . 54 - 

50 - . 51 - 

49 - . 49 10 

55 10 . 56 - 


(26.) SALTPETRE — Bough, per ewt (in Band), 

(Duiiffiree,) 


1 

a. 

d. 

t. 

d. 1 

t. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

4. 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

1848 

30 

- 

032 


33 


36 

- 

24 

- 

0 28 

- 

23 

6i 

@27 

- 

1 

24 

6 

. 27 

6 

28 

- 

. 30 

- 

24 

6 

. 27 

- 

26 

“ 

. 28 

- 

1850 

25 

- 

. 28 

6 

24 

6 

. 27 

- 

24 

6 

. 27 

6 

26 

6 

. 28 

6 

’61 

27 

- 

* 29 

6 

25 

6 

. 29 

6 

24 

- 

. 28 

6 

24 

- 

. 28 

6 

1852 

24 

- 

. 29 

6 

24 

- 

. 82 

- 

22 

- 

• 29 

- 

i 

1 23 

6 

. 29 

- 

'53 

24 

- 

. 30 

- 

24 

- 

. 30 

- 

24 

- 

. 28 

6 

! 27 

- 

. 30 


1854 

25 

6 

. 32 

6 

44 

- 

. 46 

- 

28 

- 

. 34 

6 

22 

- 

• 

6 

'55 

21 

6 

. 28 

6 

22 

6 

. 28 

9 

|,22 

6 

. 32 

- 

32 

- 

. 42 

6 

1856 

29 


. 37 

6 

31 


. 37 

6 

I 

30 


. 34 

— 

1 32 


^37 
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(27.) SILK — ^Eabt India, Raw, per lb 


{Dviyfiree.) 

Ybab. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

Norember. 

H 

t. d, a. d. 

9. d* f. A 

9. d. 9. d. 

9. 4. 9, 4. 

B9 

7 -@13 6 

6 6® 15 - 

6 6® 15 - 

7 -@14 6 

m 

7 6 . IS 6 

6 - . 18 - 

76 . 13 - 

56 . 15 - 


66 . 15 - 

6 6 . 16 

6 - . 17 - 

56 . 19 6 

n 

5 6 . 19 

5 6 . 18 6 

56 . 19 ~ 

89 . 16 6 

1852 

6 - . 15 6 

6 - . 16 6 

6 - . 16 6 

6 - . 16 6 

*58 

6 - . 16 6 

12 - . 19 - 

12 . 19 - 

11 - . 20 - 

1854 

11 - . 19 - 

9 - . 21 6 

96 . 20 - 

76 . 19 - 

*55 

6 6 . 18 ~ 

66 . 17 - 

66 . 17 - 

7 - . 18 - 

1856 

10 - . 19 - 

9 - . 23 - 

10 6 . 27 6 

14 - . 33 - 


(28.) SILK—Cbina, Raw,, per lb. 




{Dwtyfirte.) 



A A 9> d 

9, d. t. 4. 

f, 4. 9. 4. 

a. 4. a. 4L 

1848 

10 6® 16 - 

10 -@15 - 

10 -@15 - 

12 -@17 6 

'49 

12 6 . 17 6 

19 - , 17 - 

19 - . 17 6 

13 6 . 20 - 


14 6 . 19 6 

16 - . 90 - 

15 - . 21 - 

17 6 . 22 * 

m 

18 6 « 22 - 

18 6 . 99 - 

18 6 . 22 - 

14 6 . 20 - 

1852 

14 6 . 19 6 

16 6 . 90 6 

16 6 • 20 6 

16 6 . 20 6 

•53 

16 6 . 90 6 

16 - . 19 - 

16 - . 19 - 

17 6 . 21 6 

1854 

10 6 . 10 - 

t0 

10 

0 

1 

7 - . 18 -* 

8 - . 15 ^ 

•55 

8 - . 18 6 

7 - . 17 6 

8 - . 18 6 

9 - .20- 

1856 

9 - . 19 6 

9 - . 28 

96 . 95 6 

12 6 .. 26 - 
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(29.) SILK — Italiak« Baw (all descriptions), per lb. 
{Butyfree.) 



(30.) TALLOW — St. rETERSBuno, New Y. C., per cwt. (m Bond). 

DUTY.—Durlng the whole period in view, 6«j. per cwt. The corresponding duty on 
tallow from British Possessions, Id. per cwt. 


*.53 46 - . 46 3 44 9 . 45 - 63 6 . 


1856 68 - . 68 3 47 6 . 


8. d. 8. d. 

8. d. 8. d. 

44 9 @ 45 0 

44 6 44 9 

38 3 . 38 6 

37 6 . 39 - 

36 9 . 37 ~ 

38 3 . 38 6 

37 6 . 37 9 

37 3 . 37 6 

38 - . 38 3 

45 6 . 45 9 

63 6 . 

55 6 . 55 9 

63 9 . 65 - 

66 - . 

52 9 . 53 - 

68 - .* 

50 6 . 

62*3 .. 
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(33.) TIMBER— Quebec (or Canadian) Yellow Pine, per load 
(m Bond), 

DUTY. — During the whole of the period in view, for timber not sawn or split, Is. 
per load. 


8 70 

9 55 


April. 

July. 

November. 

s. d. ». d. 

s. 

S. (f. 

s. 

$. d. 

70 -@80 - 

65 

@ — 

55 


65 - . 67 6 

60 

. 62 6 

55 

. 65 - 

52 6 . 57 6 

50 

. 57 - 

50 

. 57 6 

55 - . 60 - 

50 

. 60 - 

50 

. 70 - 

50 - . 90 - 

70 

, 80 ~ 

70 

. 80 - 

70 - . 85 - 

70 

. 85 - 

75 

. 90 - 

90 - . 130 - 

75 

. 130 - 

60 

. 90 - 

60 - . 85 - 

55 

. 65 - 

65 

. 75 ~ 

65 - . 75 - 

75 

. 80 - 

75 

. 85 - 

— 


(34.) WOOL — English, Fleeces, Southdown Hogs, per pack of 240 lbs. 
(Da/y/rcr.) 


£ 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

S. 

£ 

s. 

11 

-@12 

io 

n 

-@12 

10 

9 

10@10 

- 

10 


11 

- 

11 

10 

12 

10 

11 


12 

- 

12 

10. 

13 

10 

12 

10 

13 

10 

12 

10. 

13 

10 

14 


15 

- 

14 

- 

14 

10 

14 


14 

10 

13 

- 

14 

10 

13 

- 

..u 

10 

14 

10 

16 

10 

17 

10. 

18 

10 

19 


. 19 

10 

17 


18 

- 

15 

10 

. 16 

- 

14 

- 

. 14 

10 

12 


, 12 

10 

12 

10 

. 13 

10 

12 

10 

. 13 

- 

14 


. 15 

- 

14 

10 

. 15 


17 


. 18 

_ 

17 

10 

. 18 

— 

1 


! 
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(37.) WOOIr— Australun and V. D. L., combing and clothing, per lb. 


{Dviyfiree,) 


Yrar. 

January. 

Aprtt. 

July. 

November. 


«. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

i. 

d. 


d. 

t, d. 


d. 

i. 

d. 

1848 

- 

11 @2 

4 

- 

11 ® 2 

4 

- 

10 (^2 3 

- 

7 @ 1 Hi 

’49 


7 . 

1 

8i 

- 

10 . 

1 

10 

- 

9 . 

1 loi 

- 

Hi. 

2 

n 

1850 

1 

1 . 

2 

1 

- 

11 . 

2 

- 

- 

lOi . 

1 Hi 

- 

10 . 

2 


’51 

1 

u • 

2 

*h 

1 

1 . 

2 

4 

- 

10 . 

2 1 

1 

- . 

2 

*i 

1852 

1 

- . 

2 

H 

1 

1 . 

2 

1 

1 

- . 

to 

1 

1 . 

. 2 

5i 

*63 

1 

2 . 

2 


1 

2 . 

2 

H 

1 

1 . 

2 9 

1 

1 . 

2 

9 

1854 

- 

11 . 

2 


- 

Hi . 

2 

H 

- 

9 . 

2 li 


10 , 

, 2 

6 

*55 

- 

9}. 

2 


- 

H- 

2 

*i 

1 

- . 

2 7 

1 

- . 

, 2 

7 

1856 

1 

- . 

2 

7 

1 

- . 

2 

7 

1 


2 lOi 

1 

H 

. 2 

9 


(38.) COPPER— Tough Cake (English), per ton. 
DUTIES.— Foreign 2i. 64. per ton after 20th April 1848 — Free after 4th June 1853. 



£ 

i. 

£ 

s. 

1 

£ 

s. 

£ 

D 

1848 

98 

- 

88 

10 

88 




*49 

79 

10 

88 

10 

79 

10 


B 

B 

84 

- 

88 

10 

84 

- 

84 

- 

m 

84 

- 

84 

- 

84 

- 

88 

10 

1862 

88 

10 

88 

10 

102 

10 

108 

10 

*68 

107 

10 

117 


107 

10 

116 

10 

1864 

186 

- 

186 

- 

186 

- 

126 

- 

*66 

186 

- 


- 

186 

- 

186 


1866 

186 



- 

107 

10 

107 

10 
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(41,) LEAD— British, in pigs, per ton. 

DUTIES.— Foreign 2i. Gd. per ton tUter 20th Aprti I818.-Free after lit June 1853. 


January. 

AprU. 

July. 

November. 


£ s. £ 1. 

'£ i. £ t. 

£ i. d. £ s. 

£ s. d. £ $,d. 

184S 

18 - 

17 5®- - 

17 - - @ - 

15 5 -@16 5 - 

*49 

15 5 . 16 5 

15 15. 16 - 

15 7 6 . 15 10 

15 15 - . 16 - - 

1850 

15 15 . 16 - 

18 10 . - - 

18 10 - . - - 

17 - - . 17 2 6 

*51 

17 10. - - 

17 10. 17 15 

17 - - . - ~ 

17 26. 

1852 

16 15. 17 - 

16 10 . 16 15 

18 . 

19 10 - . 

*53 

24 - 

25 - - 

23 - - . - - 

22 5 - . 

1854 

23 10 . - - 

25 - 

24 10 - . 25 - 

23 5 ~ . 

*55 

23 - - 

22 - - 

22 10 - . - - 

25 10 - . 26 - - 

1856 

25 10 . 26 - 

26 10 . 27 - 

25 - - . 26 10 

23 15 - . 24 - - 


(42.) TIN —English, in bars, per cwt. 


DUTIES.- Foreign, after 9th Julj/ 1842, to. 3 

8d per cwt. } B. P. Zs. lArf. per cwt.— Free as to 

both after 4th June 1853. 





1. d. 

«. <1. 

«. d. 

1. d. 

1848 

83 6 

80 6 

76 6 

80 - 

*49 

80 - 

90 - 

74 - 

74 - 

1850 

81 - 

78 - 

75 - 

81 - 

*51 

84 - 

85 - 

85 - 

85 - 

1852 

90 - 

85 - 

88 - 

97 - 

*58 

103 - 

117 - 

108 - 

123 » 

1854 

131 - 

125 - 

120 - 

. - 

*55 

117 - 

111 - 

111 - 

124 - 

1856 

180 - 

134 - 

180 - 

185 - 
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NoTB—The following detalli will exhibit the alterations which have taken place since 
1847 in the rates of Duties on Colonial and Foreign Sugar. 


Dutibb on Muscovado Sugar. 

Till 10th July 1848, 14«. per cwt.; thence to 5th July 1849, ISs. per cwt. ; thence to 
5th July 1850, 12i. per cwt. ; thence to 5th July 1851, 111. per cwt. ; after hiYi July 1851, 
lOi. per cwt. ; being not equal to ** White-clayed” Sugar, and imported from British pos- 
sessions when the importation of 'foreign Sugar was prohibited. In the absence of such 
prohibition, the Duty was slightly increased. (For Duties after 8th May 1884, see Note 
to Sugar, “ British West Indian.”) 


Dutibs on Wbst India Sugar. 

The same as those staled above, for” Muscovado” Sugar, except when the quality 
equalled “White-clayed,” when the Duties of 14s., 13s., 12s., 11s., and 10s. per cwt. 
respectively, were increased to 16s. 4d., 1 5s. 2d., 14s., 12s. lOd., and 11s. 8d.~From 8th 
May 1854 to 5th July 1854, 15 per cent, was added to all the Duties on Sugar. From 6ih 
July 1H54 to 21st April 1855, the Duties were : 


On West India Sugar equal to White-clayed I4s. 

„ equal to Yellow Muscovado or Brown-clayed - - 12f. 

„ not equal to ditto Us. 


After 21st April 1855, these three Duties were raised, respectively, to 13s. 9d., 15s., and 
17s. 6d. 


Duties on Havana and other Fobbign Sugar. 


Duties, per Cwt. 

To 

10 July, 
1848. 

10 July, 
’48, to 

5 July, 
*49. 

5 July, 
•49, to 

5 July, 
’50. 

5 July, 
’50, to 

6 July, 

’51. 

6 July, 
’51, to 

5 July, 
’^2. 

5 July, 
’62, to 

5 July, 
’.53. 

5 July, 
’53, to 

5 July, 
’64. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. cf. 

If equal to white-clayed - 

23 4 

21 7 

19 10 

18 1 

16 4 

15 2 

14 - 

If not equal to white-clayed 

20 . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

if equal to brown-clayed - 

- - 

20 - 

18 6 

17 - 

15 6 

14 6 

13 . 

If not equal to brown-clayed 

- - 

18 6 

n. - 

15 6 

14 - 

13 - 

12 - 


From 8th May 1854, to 5th July 1854, an addition of 15 per cent, was levied upon all Sugar 
Duties. After 5th July 1854, the Duties on British and Foreign Sugars were equalised. 


In the next and second portion of this Appendix I introduce 
statements of Imports and Exports. 


(2.) Exports and Imports — United Kingdom^ 1848 — 1856. 

The following Table forms a natural appendage to the state- 
ments of Prices just given. The first division of the Table 
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shows the Declared Value of the Exports of British and Irish 
Produce and Manufactures, selecting the leading articles. 

The second division, the Imports in Quantities of Foreign 
and Colonial Produce, selecting the leading commodities. 

The third division, the Re-Exports from the United Kingdom 
of a portion of the Imports shown in the second division of 
the Table. In other words, the third division shows the lead- 
ing articles of the Transit Trade, 

The Exports increase rapidly and largely after 1850, but 
especially in 1853, *54?, and *55. 

The Imports in 1851 were generally very large, and fully 
explain the great fall of prices in that year. 

The Re-'ExportSy particularly in those articles which, as 
Cotton Wool, are free of duty, have rapidly increased since 
1848 ; and there is a general tendency towards the conversion 
of this country into an emporium or central market. 

The Real or Declared Value of the Exports from the United 
Kingdom has been ascertained year by year for a long period. 
But it was not until 1854 that the Statistical Department of 
the Board of Trade adopted measures for ascertaining, by means 
of proper inquiries among brokers, merchants, and others, the 
real Value of the Total Imports^ and the real Value of the 
Re-ExportSy of Foreign and Colonial Produce. 

For the two years 1854 and 1855, the results officially stated 
are as follows : — 


Beal Values : United Kingdom. 
Millions Sterling. Millions Sterling. 


Total Imports 
Re-Exports 

Total Exports 

Balance against United 
Kingdom 


1854. 1855. 

152,60 - 143,85 

18,65 - 20,40 


133,95 - 123,45 

97,09 - 95,6.7 


36,86 - 27,78 


It would appear, therefore, that in the two years 1854-5, tthei 
Balance of Trade against this country has amounted to nearly 
65 millions sterling. 

02 
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United Kingdom. — Declared Valve of Exports of British 

mrious hading 
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and Isisa PnoDucE and Manveactvres ; and Quantities of 
Imposts, 1 848-54. 



QuanUHes, 
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IIL-Rb-Exports.— Quantities, 


1 

S 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Yiaas. 

Sugar. 

n 

Coffee. 

Wine. 

Tobacco. 

Oils. 

Raw 

Silk. 

Cotton 

Wool. 

Sheep's 

Wool. 


cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

galls. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1648 

,83 

3,55 

24,09 

1,51 

11,14 

,12 

,30 

74,20 

6,54 

'49 

,56 

4,34 

84,85 


16,44 

,19 

,47 


12,32 

1850 

.87 

5,01 

12,17 

1,74 

8,50 

,12 

,56 

104,20 

14,05 

*51 

,81 

4,52 

22,71 

1,68 

14,40 

,16 

,55 

113,40 

13,71 

1852 

,41 

6,13 

12,93 



.18 

,70 

112,20 

11,26 

*58 

,25 

4,83 

26,65 

2,47 

11,34 


,43 

150,10 

11,70 

1854 

,37 

8,65 

32,60 

2,10 

13,74 

,25 


128,00 

24,47 

*55 

,23 

13,63 1 

28,77 1 

1,88 

11,75 

,31 

2,18 

127,00 

29,41 


KoTi.~The /our flgurei at the unit end are omitted — Thus ,23 repreaenti 230,000. In other words, the 
imoants are giren in millions and decimals of a million. 


In the second division of this Table, ** Imports. — Quantities,** 
those commodities subject to Customs Duties are marked as 
Imported,” in order to indicate that the quantities in the 
several columns are the Total Quantities Imported, and not 
merely the quantities entered for Home Consumption. 
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APPENDIX VIIL 


Jkckease of Cotton and Other Factorhcs in the United 
Kingdom doting each Year, 1851-55 ; 

And Statements connected with recent Improvements in 
THE Condition of the Factory Population; 

And also with refbence to the Increase op the Pro- 
ductive Power of Factories. 

I HAVE collected in this Appendix, from the Half Yearly Reports 
of the Factory Inspectors, some of the passages which occur 
in the Reports between 1847 and 1856 relative to the Exten- 
sion of the Great Staple Manufactures ; to the Condition of 
the Workpeople ; to the Improvements in Machinery and in 
the Economy of Factory Working ; and to the Effect of tlie 
'Legislative Interference with Factory Labour, of which the 
Ten Hours’ Bill is the type. 

It will appear, I think, that under each of these heads the 
advance has been real and rapid during the last ten years, 
and that we may fairly assume that we have entered upon a 
period when improvement in the character and condition of 
the Factory Operatives, accompanied by numerous changes for 
the better in the whole Economy of Factory Management, will 
produce powerful effects both on the general condition of the 
country, and in indefinitely increasing the means not only of 
sustaining production, but of constantly extending it and re- 
ducing its cost. 

The Table which follows exhibits, in a general form, the 
Increase of Factory Power from 1851 to 1855. The materials 
for framing such a Table were first supplied by the Factory 
Inspectors in 1852 ; and the following passage from the Re- 
port of Mr. Redgrave (the Inspector of the Yorkshire District) 
for the Half-year ended Oct. 1852, refers to circilim- 
stances which it is necessary to bear in mind in .examining 
the figures. 
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Mr. Redgrave says : — 

As it is the wish of the Secretary of State that the Inspectors 
should prepare returns annually^ showing in various details the 
state of the Textile Manufactures of the kingdom^ so far as is 
exemplified in the Number of Factories at work^ it has been neces- 
sary to vary the form in which the returns were first prepared, in 
order that the comparison might be exact, and also that it might 
show the fluctuation as well as the increase of the various branches 
of industry. 

The information, therefore, for the year 1852, has been col- 
lected under three heads, and is contained in the following Table.* 
The first column contains the number of New Buildings erected for 
factories ; of Buildings adapted for factories ; of Factories and Parts 
of Factories, having been unoccupied, set to work between the 
81st October and the 1st November, 1852. The second column, 
tlie number of Factories in which additional moving power has been 
provided during the same periods. And the third column shows the 
number of Factories Unoccupied on the 31st October, 1852. By 
means of these Returns a very satisfactory comparison, as far as 
numbers are concerned, may be made from year to year. * * 

The details given above are, however, but instalments of the facts 
requisite for obtaining a real insight into the condition of the Tex- 
tile Manufactures. The rapid strides with which Improvement in 
Machinery has advanced within these few years have enabled manu- 
facturers to increase production without additional moving power. 
I'he more economical application of labour has been rendered neces- 
sary by the diminished length of the working day, and in most 
well-regulated mills an intelligent mind is always considering in 
what manner production can be increased with decreased expenditure. 

I have before me a statement, kindly prepared by a very in- 
telligent gentleman in my District, showing the num^r of hands 
employed, their ages, the machines at work, and the wages paid 
from 1840 to the present time. In October, 1840, his firm em- 
ployed 600 hands, of whom 200 were under 1 3 years of age. In 
October last, 350 hands were employed, of whom 60 only were 
under 13; the same number of machines, within very few, were at 
work, and the same sum in wages was paid at both periods. I 
quote this in order to show, that returns of Power of Spindles, or of 
Looms, must be considered as indications rather than as facts ; and 
that there are many other ciroumstances which should be ascertained, 
and should accompany statistical tables, when the condition of the 
Manufacturing Industry of the country is under consideration.” 

The following is the General Table formed from the Reports 
of all the Inspectors : — 


♦ The Table here meant is the Table immediately prepared by 
Mr. Redgrave, and not here inserted. 




FACTORIES, 1851 - 65 . 


Factories in the United Kingdom, — Statement by the Inspectors under the 
Factory Acts of (1.) New Factories Built) (2.) Additions to Existing Fac» 
tories; {Z*) Factories become Unoccupiedy during the Five Years ended Z\st 
Ociobery 1851-55. 

L New Factories Built. 


Years 

Cotton. 

ended 

3Ut 

Oct. 

No. 

Horse 

Power. 



mm 

■ 

No. 

1851 

88 2,388 

- 

- 

»52 

109 3,174 

36 

673 

*53 

130 3,073 

54 

802 

"54 

156 4,090 

62 

900 

*55 

87 2,064 

65 

866 

Totals 

570 14,789 

ai7 

3HI 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Flax. 

Silk. 

Small 

Ware. 

Equivalent 
Number of 

No. 

Horse 

Power. 

No. 

Horse 

Power. 

No. 

Hrs. 

Pwr. 

, Persons 
• employed 

I at 4 per 
1H.P. 


------ 17,960 

18 596 20 273 6 36 21,430 


191 14 206 16 65 6 43 13,760 


IL Additions made to Existing Factories. 



III. Factories become Unoccupied during the Period. 




- - lo,000 

34 2 13 15,450 

10 I 17 3,860 

14 1,7 4^200 

15* I 9 7,680 

73 5 46 44»i90 
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Nvri. — This Table has been framed from Returns contained in the Half Yearly Reports 
of the Inspectors of Factories, acdnf under the several Factory Acts. The Returns were 
first given in a complete form for the year ended 81st Oct. 1858. The Returns for the 
year ended 81st Dec. 1851 do not distinguish in classes either Woollen, Worsted, Flax, 
811k» or Small-ware Factories ; nor do the Returns for that year give the number of 
Factories become Unoccupied. The figures in the Table for 1851 are, therefore, the best 
atimatu that can be formed. 

The Factory Inspectors adopt the unit of jbssr persons to each onc-Horae Power, aslfsirly 
repreaenting the manual, employment. Adopting this basis, the general result for the Five 


Yccri would be — 




Yean ended 
sift Oct. 

New Factorlef 
and Additione. 

Deduct Factories 
Unoccupied. 

Additional 

Labour. 


Pertont. 

Penom. 

Persont, 

1851 . . 

- 29,800 • 

- - 10,000 - - 

19,200 

» 5 * - - 

- 27.670 - 

- - 18,450 - - 

. 14,820 

*58 - - 

- 30,050 - 

. . 8,860 . - 

• 26,190 

*54 . - 

. 88,200 - 

- - 9,200 . - 

. 24,000 

*55 - - 

- 15,880 - 

. - 7 i 680 - - 

8.200 


91,810 


Or in Che five years an addition of say 1CO,000 persons to the previous number employed. 

There are four Principal Factory Inspection Districts, via., (A) The Lancashire District, 
including the counties of Lancaster, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, Dur. 
ham, the North Riding, and a small part of the West Riding of York. This District has 
been fbr a long period under the care of Mr. Leonard Horner. 

(B) The West and Sooth District, including Chester, Stafford, Leicester, Warwick, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Hertford, Berks, Hants, and the rest of England west of that line, 
all Wales, and all Ireland. This District has been for some time in charge of Mr. Howell. 

<C) The Scotland District, Including the whole of Scotland, is under the care of Sir 
John Kincaid. The late Mr. Stuart had charge of this District till his death In 1849. 

(D) The Yorkshire District includes all the region eaitward of District B; and, 
therefore, includes the West Riding of Yorkshire as its principal field. Mr. Alex. 
Redgrave has been the Inspector since early in 1852, when be succeeded the late Mr. 
Saunders. 

The Factory Acts do not include the Lace Manufactures of Nottingham. 

The Returns fin the Factory Reports distinguish these several districts, and enter into 
other classifications. 


The predecessor of Mr. Redgrave in the Yorkshire District 
was the late Mr. Saunders, — an able, zealous, and benevolent 
roan. Mr. Saunders interested himself constantly and largely 
in the investigation of questions connected with the welfare 
and improvement of the Factory Population. He was a stanch 
upholder of the doctrines of Factory Legislation, and it may 
possibly have happened that on some occasions the conclusions 
at which he arrived bore about them undue traces of sentiment. 
His testimony, however, is always entitled to the greatest con* 
sideration, and few persons will dissent from the general cor- 
rectness of the following statements from Mr. Saunders’s Report 
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of Slat Oct. 1848| relative to the condition of the Factory 
Population lefort and ivhsequent to the period of Legislative 
supervision. 

Speaking of the effects produced by Non-Interference and by 
Interference on the Factory workers, Mr. Saunders says : — 

** The comparison necessary for this purpose must not be limited 
to a few years or a few places. The past and present condition 
of the Working Classes must be examined, so far as is possible 
as a whole. The present and past condition of that great portion 
who have not been adequately protected or controlled, must also 
be compared with those now in some measure under efficient pro- 
tection. 

** It will not be sufficient to show that some, who attended at one 
time the Spinning Frame or the Loom, have, by care and industry, 
become manufacturers and capitalists. The inquiry to be made is 
intended to apply to those who have neither the talent nor the oppor- 
tunity thus to improve themselves. On such a principle it would be 
equally just to refer to those who, at one time, possessed wealth, and 
who afterwards, by want of care or even by circumstances beyond 
their control, have been reduced to poverty, to disprove the assertion 
that the manufacturing and mining interests of the country have 
prospered. 

Under the Non-Interference system, the Manufacturing and 
Mining interests of the country, in all its branches, have prospered to 
an extent which has been the admiration and wonder of the world. 
The accumulated riches of the Employers in almost every branch, 
have exceeded all previous estimate or calculation. The skill, energy, 
and capital of the Manufacturer, have effected wonderful improve- 
ments in machinery, whereby its products have increased, and the 
physical labour of the operative diminished. 

But while all this was in progress, what has been the social state 
and condition* of the Working Classes engaged in these pursuits? 

Have their Wages and Earnings, as a class, improved in the same 
proportion as the accumulated riches of the capitalist and employer 
of labour ? or. Have their comforts at home, and the supply of food 
and clothing distributed among them, borne any proportion to the 
luxuries and altered mode of living in which employers have been 
able .to indulge ? 

“ Has there been among the Operatives, as a class, any improve- 
ment in their self-respect, in their sense of moral feeling and re- 
sponsibilities, or in the exercise of their moral and religious duties, 
at all to be compared to the benefits the nation at large, the capitalist, 
or the employer, have derived from the extension of the manufac- 
turing interests ? 

Rather, on the contrary, must it not be admitted that great and 
increasing evils have attend^ the system, which congrega^ together. 
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without sufficient protection and control^ large masses of careless and 
ignorant persons, among whomi as a dass, crime and debauchery 
have prevailed to an extent which at times endangered, not only the 
very property these persons had assisted to create, but the welfare 
of the state, and the liberty, and* even the lives, of the well ordered 
classes of society ? 

The next point to be determined is, whether the Factory Acts of 
1855 and 1844 have be^ of any value or service to tlie Working 
Classes placed under their protection. 

The period is passed in which it is necessary to offer proof, that 
the labour of even the lowest and youngest class of operatives is 
increased in value by early training and judicious instruction ; 
neither can it be requisite to offer any argument in proof, that by 
husbanding the health and strength of the Child and young person, 
the value of the Man, to whatever -class of society he may belong, 
will hereafter be increased. It will be sufficient, t^n, at present, to 
trace the operation of those Acts in these particulars, without stop- 
ping to offer any observations in support of such propositions, and 
simply to ask : — 

Have not the physical health and strength of Factory Operatives 
thus protected greatly improved? and, Has not the result of the 
protection afforded given great satisfaction to various members of all 
classes ? 

'^Are any cases of injury from excessive labour now discovered 
throughout the mills under inspection ? and, Have not the number 
of persons injured, and the extent of serious injury inflicted by want 
of guards tsi dangerous machinery, been materially reduced ? 

Have not the provisions which require the younger classes to 
attend school, wherever well-conducted establishments for the pur- 
pose are found, proved of incalculable advantage ? And lastly, 

** Have not all the regulations which have effected these ends been 
in operation, without preventing, in any manner, an increase and an 
improvement in the manufacturing interests affected by them, 
throughout the country ? 

The most favourable answers to these questions I have pro- 
pounded, may not reconcile all differences of opinion as to the extent 
to which Non-Interference has been injurious to the Working 
Classes, or as to the exact amount of benefit resulting from the pro- 
tection now in operatimi ; but if the answers be such as I anticipate 
they must be, then, I submit, sufficient will have been proved to 
induce all persons interested to uphold the general rules and prin- 
ciples whi(^ have been to some extent at least usefully applied/' 

Among the most striking of the answers furnished by Mr. 
Saunders himself to some of the questions he proposed in this 
passage, was the following statement in his Report of 31st 
October, 1850, showing the yery large increase in the Adult 
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Workers, and the very large diereage in the Jarenile Workers, 
comparing 1838 with 1850. He sajs, — 

Until the period of Factory Legislation^ it is well known^ that 
one great object of all alteration and improvement in Machinery, 
was to enable the Manufacturer to dismiss Men, and to employ in 
their place Women or Girls, or even Children of the most tender 
age. In 1833 I have myself seen children of 6 or 7 years of age 
employed, and was assured that their removal from Factories would 
inflict a grievous injury on the manufacturing classes, and eventually 
on the trade of the country. In Silk Throwing Mills, children of 
these ages continued to work for 10 hours in each day until the Act 
of 1844 was passed. 

How far the capital and industry of the District which has been 
under my inspection, have been injured or crippled in any manner 
by Factory Legislation and restriction, will he shown by a reference 
to the increased number of persons employed at each successive 
period. 

The following are the aggregate numbers for 1845 and 1850, 
and for two earlier periods : — 

Years - - 1838 1843 1845 1850 

Persons employed - 94,777 106,480 127,138 163,364 

Note* — Increase, 1838 to 1843, 12 per cent.; 1843 to 1845, 
nearly 20 per cent. ; 1845 to 1850, 28*4 per cent. 

It is also worthy of note, that during a portion of the last 
period, the greatest amount of Restriction ever contemplated, either 
as to ages or as to hours of work, has been in operation ; and making 
every possible allowance for the period during which the daily work- 
ing hours of Young Persons and Women were reduced to 11, and 
then to 10, the power of production has increased beyond that of 
any other period.* 

The tendency, however, of the Factory Act is not to be com- 
mended only because it has not interfered with the accumulation of 
wealth, and the development of the industry of the country. 

" A careful examinutlon of the returns will show, that the regula- 
tions and restrictions have exercised a very wholesome and satisfac- 
tory effect on the proportion of the several Classes of Persons em* 
ployed; reversing entirely the previous tendency of the Factory 
System, by encouraging the employment of the Strong and Adult 
instead of the Young and Weak. 

While the increase in the aggregate numbers employed in 1850, 
as compared with 1 845, has been at the rate of 28’4 per cent., the 
number of Male Adults has increased in the proportion of. 44 per 
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eent For the reason I have already stated^ I cannot distinguish the 
number of Women now employed from the number of Female Young 
Persons; but the aggregate number of all Male persons above IS 
years of age^ and the aggregate number of all Females above 13, 
have been ascertained at both periods, and stand thus : — 





Increase. 


1845. 

1860. 




Number. 

Per Cent. 



Male persons above 1 

13 years of ago. j 

42,994 

58,850 

15,8S0 

37* 

Females above 13 *1 
years of age. J 

67,606 

84,121 

16,515 

24* 


110,000 

142,971 

82,375 

29-2 


An examination of the relative numbers of Male and Female 
Children shows the number of Boys now employed to be greater 
than that of Girls ; while there has been a considerable increase in 
the actual numbers employed in both sexes. 





increase. 


1845. 

1850. 












Per Cent. 

Male Children under 13. 

8,044 

10,269 

2,255 

29*8 

Females under 13. 

8,494 

10,120 

1,626 

191 


16,538 

20,389 

3,851 

23*2 


Under every division of the subject, the proportionate increase 
has been that which was roost to be desired. The increase is the 
largest among the Male population, that of Adult men exceeding 
considerably all others ; and while the actual number of Children- 
employed is now larger than ever, the proportionate increase is 
smaller than that of the elder classes.** 
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Still more decisive testimony of the same kind is borne by 
Mr. Horner, the Inspector of the Lancashire District, in his 
Report of 31st October, 1850. He says,-— 

In my Report of 30th April, 1850, there is the following sen- 
tence : — ' I am happy to be able to give some strong proofs that 
' the Ten Hours Act has not been productive of those ruinous con- 

* sequences to trade which some predicted would inevitably follow, 
' and that it has not had the effect of deterring persons from enter- 
' ing into the business, and investing fresh capital in it, whether in 
^ building New Mills, or in extending works already existing, from an 

* apprehension that ten hours* work could not yield a remunerative 
‘ profit,’ The proofs are contained in my Report. 

On the 10th of June, 1850, the House of Commons ordered a 
Return to be made of various particulars relating to the Factories in 
the United Kingdom, among others of the Number of Persons Em- 
ployed, and of the Number of Power-Looms. 

- By a comparison of that Return with one of a similar kind in 
1836, we obtain additional proofs that the legislative regulation of 
labour in Factories, which first began to be effective in 1834, has 
not checked the progress of trade in that great department of our 
industry, as those who opposed that interference so confidently main-^ 
tained it must. 


I. Comparison of the Number of Persons Employed in Facto* 
RiEs in the United Kingdom in the Years 1835 and lS50. 



1835. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Number of Male ] 
Persons between 13 [ 
and 18 years of age, J 

No. 

47,768 

No. 

67,864 

20,096 

- 

Number of Females \ 
above 13 years of age. J 

167,130 

329,577 

162,447 

- 

Number of Males 1 
above 18 years of age. J 

82,336 

157,866 

75,530 

- 

Number of Boys 1 
under IS years of age. J 

27,715 

21,137 

- 

. 6,578 

Number of Girls \ 
under 13 yean of age. j 

28,378 

19,638 

- 

8,740 


353,327 

59G,?:2 

258,073 

15,318 

Deduct decrease 


- 

15,318 


Total Increase 

- 

- 

242,755 

• 

• 
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The increase of the Manufactures is still greater than the above 
numbers indicate ; for the tendency of improvement in Madiinery 
during the last Fifteen Years has b^n greatly to diminish the amount 
of manual labour required for the production of many kinds of ma- 
nufacture in Factories* 

It is to the same improvemente in machinery that the decrease 
in the number of Children is^ in greet pert> to be ascribed. For in- 
stance, the owners of a Cotton Mill in Manchester, on the Srd of 
October, 1846, were employing 233 Children ; but, by a very simple 
contrivance, they get so much of that work now done by Machinery, 
that on the 1 0th of October last they were only employing 89 Chil- 
dren* The only ground of regret that the number of Children em- 
ployed has decret^d is this — that when employed ip Factories 
many are sure .to get some education. But the work is done ; and 
if by young persons in preference to children, there is nO other cause 
for regret ; for if, of two that are idle, one only can be employed, 
it is better to set the youth to work than the child. 


II. Coni^ARjsoff of the Number of Power-Looms in the Years 
1835 and 1850. 



1835. 

1850. 

Increase. 

In Cotton Fabrics - 

108,839 

249,627 

140,995 

In Woollen ditto 

2,045 

9,439 

7,394 

In Worsted ditto 


32,617 

29,535 

In Flaxen ditto 

309 

1,141 

832 

In Silken ditto 

1,714 

6,092 

4,378 

Total - 

115,782 

298,916 

183,134 


** In this case, idso, the increase of Looms does not indicate the full 
extent of increase in the Manufacture, for the speed of the Looms has 
been so greatly accelerated in the last few years, that the number of 
yards of -the same fabric which a Loom will weave in a given time, 
is now much beyond what it did in 1 835. 

** 1 have in several of my former Reports given an account of 
plans formed, and successfully acted upon, by benevolent Mill-Owners 
for the moral and social advantages of their Workpeople ; and 1 am 
happy to avail myself of the opportunity, through the me^um of my 
Reports, to make such instances known to other mill-owners ; who 
hf ving the same disposition to promote the welfare of the people they 
employ, may gladly follow an example which has been tested by 
several years of experience, and has been found to produce happy 
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tefttlts. Such an instance was made known to me for the first time 
on my last visits two months ago, to the extmsire flax-mills of 
Messrs. Waithman & Co., at Holme, near Burton, in Westmore- 
land. They are good enough to furnish me with a full description 
of their institution, and afterwards agree to my request, that I might 
be permitted to describe it to you in my next Report. The par- 
ticularB will be found in the Appendix of this Report. 

In his Report of Slat October, 1852, and 30th April, 1853, 
Mr. Howell made the followihg statements relative to the sub- 
stitution of the Power-Loom for the Hand-Loom in the Linen 
Factories of Ireland, and to the extension of manufactures into 
parts of Ireland south of Ulster. 

In my Report of 5th December, 1850, 1 had occasion to re- 
mark upon the steady progress and thriving condition of the. staple 
manufacture of Ulster. It is my duty now to call your atten- 
tion to indications not to be mistaken of a great change which 
appears about to take place in that important branch of manufac- 
ture, and which will probably exercise a powerful influence on the 
social condition of the north of Ireland- 

** In his speech of June 14th, 1825, on the Customs Consolidiu 
tion Bill, Mr. Huskisson remarked of the Linen Manufacture of 
Ireland, that it was conducted ^ by manual labour alone, without the 
^ intervention of any machinery but he added, * that it was to be 

* observed, that a great change was effecting in her Linen Manufac- 

* ture, for Machinery was now rapidly introducing itself into that 

* branch of her trade, and a great proportion of capital was coming 
^ gradually into circulation in that country.’ Although at the thne 
when Mr. Huskisson spoke there may have been some few small 
Spinning Mills worked by power, the first considerable Spinning 
Factory was established in 1828, from which date the Linen Manu- 
facture of Ireland steadily advanced, as he had predicted, until it 
reached the state of prosperity which is described in my Import of 
5th December, 1850, when there were in Ireland swty-nine Flax 
Factories at work: ^ere are now ninety^ of which two only are 
south of Dublin. This prosperity, nay, the existence of the manu- 
facture in Ireland, was due to the substitution of machinery for 
manual labour in the operation of spinning. Circumstances have 
now arisen which show that if this prosperity is to be maintained, 
the application of machinery must be still further extended ; and it 
is evident that the general substitution of the Power-Loom for the 
Hand-Loom cannot much longer be delayed ; indeed, 1 am aware 
of several instances in which preparations are making for the ex- 
tended adaptation of the power-loom to the linen manufacture. 
The adoption of this improvement, which under any circumstances 
must sooner or later have taken place, is accelerated by different 
concurrent causes. 
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** Until the Famine of 1847> manual labour was so cheap, and in 
fact 80 redundant, that this question could not arise. The great 
social improvements wrought hy that act of Providence have ma- 
terially affected the staple manufacture of Ireland, where linen 
weaving had been chiefly carried on by small farmers, by cot- 
tiers, and by labourers, rarely as an independent employment, but 
usually as auxiliary to the other occupation of the individual. At 
seed-time and harvest, therefore, the weaver has always a valid 
reason, and at other times always a plausible excuse, for neglecting 
his loom and making holiday. Such uncertainty must always be 
detrimental to the trade in which it exists, and must be more parti- 
cularly BO if that trade be, in any stage of it, dependent upon mecha- 
nical power, and consequently on the precision with which each 
separate department of the manufacture is carried on ; for. in what- 
ever branch less than the required quantity is produced, the whole 
operations of the establishment are necessarily deranged in exact 
proportion to that irregularity. These inconveniences alone would 
not, perhaps, have caused the manufacturers so soon to turn their 
attention to the introduction of the power-loom ; but other causes 
have been in operation, for since the loss of the potato a great change 
has occurred, which has altogether altered the state of the trade. 
The class of small farmer-weavers is gradually becoming extinct by 
emigration, which has also extended to the cottiers and labourers, 
but in a less degree, through lack of means to transport themselves 
across the Atlantic. 

Hence there has been, concurrently with a great increase in 
the extent and power of the Spinning Machinery, a great decrease 
in the actual number of weavers ; and this disparity is said to be 
augmented by the fact that less work is now turned off by those 
weavers who followed no other occupation, but devoted themselves 
exclusively to their looms ; for that the cheapness of food and 
of the minor luxuries, as compared with a few years ago (coupled 
with the increase of wages for weaving, consequent upon the ex. 
cess of demand over supply, amounting, it is said, to from 20 to 
30 per cent, more than the wages of five years ago), has enabled 
this class of operatives to live as well on the earnings of from four 
to five days in the week as they were formerly able to do on the 
entire week’s wages. Consequently the manufacture of linen has 
been checked, not only by the emigration of some, but also by 
diminished production on the part of others ; and the spinning of 
yarn having been immensely increased, the trade is forced into an 
anomalous position, for which the introduction of the power-loom 
becomes the only and unavoidable remedy ; the general adoption of 
which will probably be followed by advantages not less beneficial 
eventually to die trade, and to the general welfare of Ireland, than 
those which have already accrued to her, as had been foreseen by 
Mr. Huskisson, from the substitution of machinery for manual 
labour in the preliminary process of spinning. 

Although it is stated that there are great difficulties in rendering 
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this mechanical improvement applicable to the particular manufac* 
ture under consideration, I remember many instances in which it 
had been predicted that similar difficulties would prevent the appli- 
cation of machinery to other branches of manufacturing art, but 
which difficulties, when the emergency arose, invariably yielded to 
the skill and ingenuity of the machine* makers, when called forth by 
the enterprise of the capitalist. Accordingly, 1 find in the Belfast 
Linen Trade Circular of the 27th October, 1852, an article which 
contains the following announcement: — ^It.is satisfactory to be 

* able to state, that at present four Irish firms are preparing to 

* establish Power- Loom Weaving. An enterprising Leeds machine- 
‘ making firm have taken premises in Belfast for carrying on the 
‘ manufacture of Power-Looms.' The Linen Trade Circular con- 
cludes — ^And it is not unlikely that before long, power-loom 
^ weaving will be proportionately as extensively applied in Ireland 

* to linens as it is in England and Scotland to cottons. That this 
‘ step is becoming imperatively necessary cannot be doubted. The 
‘ two great elements of success in the first linen manufacture have 
' been the cheapness of yarns, and the low cost of weaving. Other 
' countries have of late years greatly extended their Spinning ; and 

* there appears to be an inclination on the part of several States to 
‘ withdraw the extreme rates of protection which fostered the in- 
^ fancy of their spinning trade. Thus the price of Yarns is likely 

* to be soon brought more on a general level. As to the cheapness 
‘ of Weaving in Ireland, that has been already greatly disturbed by 
^ recent social changes, while the steady increase of the consumption 

* of linens in neutral markets is almost certain to go on in a greater 

* ratio than any extension we may be enabled to make in the Irish 

* Hand- Loom Weaving. Already this state of things has given 

* confidence to our competitors in continental countries, and in- 

* stances have been noted of foreign linens having lately met some 

* descriptions of Irish goods on equal terms in certain export mar- 
^ kets. It behoves the Irish linen trade, therefore, to meet this 

* emergency, and by an energetic attempt to introduce the power- 

* loom, to aim at maintaining this national branch of industry in- 
‘ tact.’ " 

The following is the passage from Mr. Howell’s Report of 
31st April, 1853. 

“ The Manufacturing Districts of Ireland have been equally 
thriving during the last half-year. The rise in the Wages of Hand- 
Loom Weavers, and the other causes enumerated in my last Report, 
continue to urge forward the introduction of Power-Looms, which 
are now rapidly extending themselves in Ulster, and which will 
probably at no distant period be universally adopted in the^ staple 
manufacture of that province, more particularly as by recent im- 
provements they are found to be adapted to ^ numbers,' for which at 
one time they were thought to be wholly unsuitable, li is at the 
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aame time satisfactory to notice, that the extensive emigration from 
Ireland of that class of small farmers who were accustomed to eke 
oat the profits of their tillage by labour at the loom, while on the 
one hand it stimulates the introduction of the power-loom, on the 
other assures us that the adoption of that mechanical improvement 
will not in Ireland be accompanied by the same distress which befel 
the hand-loom weavers in Great Britain, who, when displaced by the 
power-loom, having no other employment, were helpless. 

In Flax Spinning, the increase of machinery, which has been so 
great during the last ten years, was steadily maintained in 1852. 

This branch of manufacture is now extending itself to districts of 
Ireland remote from the province in which it has hitherto been, with 
few exceptions, concentrated. There are two New Mills now build- 
ing ; one at Limerick, and the other at Ballyshannon ; the former to 
hold 12,000, and the latter 6,000 spindles. > ^ These attempts," as 
the Belfast Linen Trade Circular justly remarks, ‘ to establish flax- 
^ spinning in districts where water-power is abundant, labour cheap, 
^ and the climate and soil capable of producing the raw material to a 
^ very large extent, but where, on the other hand, the aptitude of the 
‘ population for factory employment has yet to be ascertained, and 
^ where the yarns produced must, for a time at least, bear the cost of 
^ transport to the weaving districts, are to he regarded with con- 
^ Biderable interest in a national point of view.* 

The Municipal Corporation of the borough of Belfast has re- 
cently set a very laudable example to other manufacturing towns, by 
the institution of a minute house-tqphouse visitation and inspection 
of the dwellings of the Working Classes, and a careful examination 
of the local sources of disease within that borough, with a view to 
improving the health and prolonging the lives of the humbler classes ; 
and a very able report on the sanitary condition of the borough has 
recently been presented to the municipal corporation by Dr, Samuel 
Browne, their medical officer of health, by whom these investigations 
were carried on, by whom many valuable suggestions have been made 
for sanitary reforms, the adoption of which would be in the highest 
degree beneficial to the factory and other operatives of that populous 
and rapidly increasing community." 

The Report of B 1st October, 1853, reported further progress 
in the adoption of the Power-Loom. Mr. Howell says, — 

" In my Report for the half-year ended Slst October, 1852, I 
announced the probable introduction of the Power- Loom into the 
Linen Manufacture of Ireland. 

** Since that period the power-loom has been actually applied to the 
linen manufacture in sevei^al instances, and preparations appear to be 
making in all quarters fot its general adoption by the trade, in order 
that the power of manufacturing yam into cloth may be commensu- 
rate with the power of spinning flax into yarn, the hand-loom being 
unable to keep pace with the enormous production of the spinning 
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factories, for the reasons set forth in my Report of October, 1852, 
p.85/* 

The following extract from Mr. Redgrave’s Report of 31st 
October, 1854, suggests a striking feature of the rapid growth of 
the Worsted Manufacture at Bradford between 1835 and 1854. 
He says, — 

Bradford, in Yorkshire, had been for some time a Manufacturing 
Town of considerable importance, but it was not until a cornpara- 
tively recent period that it attained so prominent a position as the 
seat of the Worsted Manufacture in England ; and it is only twenty 
years since the introduction of Cotton Warps in the manufacture of 
Worsted Goods, which, by lessening the cost to the consumer with- 
out depriving the manufactured articles of many good qualities, gave 
a great impulse to the Worsted District of Yorkshire. The capa- 
bilities of the Factories at Bradford have now become enormous ; 
and although all modern improvements in machinery tend to lessen 
the employment of manual labour in attending upon the various 
processes, the erection of factories and of new machinery has ex- 
ceeded the effects of improvements, and the Manufacturing Popula- 
tion has increased at an extraordinary rate, that could not be sup- 
plied but by large importations from other districts, and from Ireland. 
« « * « 

The total number of persons employed in the Worsted Factories 
at Bradford increased, from l8S5 to 1854, S80 per cent. But the 
proportion of Adults and Youths has materially altered. Adults 
have increased 700 per cent., while those Under 18 have only in- 
creased 221 percent. In 1835 the proportion of Youths to the 
total number employed was 66 per cent., now it is 44 per cent. ; 
and it may be fairly assumed, that the restrictions of labour gradually 
introduced by the successive Factories Regulation Acts, have not been 
without their effect in restoring the Adult to his proper sphere. An- 
other satisfactory result is, that the proportion of Females to Males, 
which was, in 1839/ at the rate of 77 per cent, of the whole number 
employed, and had much increased upon the proportion of 1835, has 
fallen to 73 per cent/’ 

I may very opportunely conclude these extracts with a state- 
ment furnished to Mr. Horner by Mr. James Nasmyth, of 
Patricroft, whose name is so eminent as a practical engineer, 
of some of the inventions and improvements by means of which, 
during the last few years, the Working Capacity of Factories, 
both Old and New, has been enormously increased. 

The picture drawn by Mr. Nasmyth of Engines driven^ at 
higher speed; of Boilers augmented in Capacity; of Fuel sailed ; 
and of Invention constantly on the rack to discover new 
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secrets for cheapening production ; — contains an important 
warning against the hasty reception of views which involve 
the assumption in almost any form, that we have already ex- 
hausted the means of increasing the Gross Produce of our 
Manufactories. 

The extract is taken from Mr. Horner’s Report of 31st Oc- 
tober, 1852. He says : — 

But t lie returns, however great may be the increase they indicate, 
by no means give the whole ; for there is a large and very fertile 
source of increased production, of which it would be very difficult 
to obtain any account. I allude to the modern improvements in 
f^team Engines, by which old engines, and even new engines, are 
made to do an amount of work far beyond their nominal horse-power, 
and to an extent formerly believed to be impossible, 

I sought information on this subject from my friend Mr. James 
Nasmyth, of Patricroft, near Manchester, the eminent Civil En- 
giaeer, knowing that I could not apply to any one on whose autho- 
riry greater reliance could be placed ; and he was good enough to 
draw up for me the following interesting and valuable statement, 
which he sends to me from Bridgewater Foundry, Patricroft, under 
date of 6’th November, 1852. 

^ These high-pressure times must be allowed to plead my excuse 

* for being so long in sending you the remarks I promised on the sub- 
' ject of changes in the system of working the steam engines of this 
^ district The public are little aware of the vast increase in Driving 

* Power which has been obtained by such changes of system and 

* improvements as I allude to. The engine power of this district 

* lay under the incubus of timid and prejudiced traditions for nearly 

* forty years, but now we are happily emancipated. 

^ During the last fifteen years, but more especially in the course of 
‘ the last four years, some very important changes have taken place in 
^tbe system of working Condensing Steam Engines, such as are 

* employed in the various Cotton Mills and other establishments in 
^ connection with the textile manufactures of Lancashire, Cheshire, 

* and Yorkshire. 

‘ The result of such changes in the system of working the engines 
^ in question has been to realise a much greater amount of duty or 

* work performed by the identical engines, and that again at a very 
' considerable reduction in the expenditure of fuel. These important 

* results have been attained by Che means I am about to describe. 

** ^ For a great many years atter the introduction of steam-power 
' into the Mills and Manufactories of the above-named districts, the 
^veloehy at which it was considered proper to work Condensing 
‘ Steam Engines was about 220 feet per minute of the piston ; that 

* is to say, an engine with a 5 feet stroke was restricted by ^ rule* 
^ to make 22 revolutions of the crank-shaft per minute. Beyond 

* this speed it was not considered prudent or desirable to work the 
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* engine ; and as all the mill gearing (especially the first motion 
^ wheels) were made suitable to this 220 feet per minute Speed of 
^ piston^ this slow and absurdly restricted velocity ruled the working 
‘ of such engines for many years. 

^ However, at length, either through fortunate ignorance of the 
^ rule,” or by better reasons on the part of some bold innovator, a 

* Greater Speed was tried, and as the result was highly favourable, 
^ others followed the example, by, as it is termed, letting the etigine 
^ away,'* namely, by so modifying the proportions of the first motion 

* wheels of the mill gearing as to permit the engine to run at 300 feet 
^ and upwards per minute, while the mill gearing generally was kept 
^ at its former speed, as best suited to the requirements of the work. 

* The very decided advantages which were found to result from this 
' “ hdting the engine away/* namely, allowing it to run at as high a 
^ spied as kept within the bounds of safety in respect to strength of 
‘ the rim of the fly-wheel, has led to the almost universal speeding*' 

* of engines, because it was proved that not only was there available 

* power gained from the identical engines, but also as the higher 

* velocity of the engine yielded a greater momentum in the fly-wheel, 

‘ the motion was found to be much more regular. 

^ To those who are not practically acquainted with the subject 
' it may appear somewhat strange that we should obtain more power 
‘ from a Steam Engine by simply permitting its piston to move at a 

* higher velocity (pressure of steam and vacuum in the condenser 
‘ remaining the same). I shall endeavour to explain hovr such gain 
‘ of power results from ♦^speeding'* an engine. Thus, for example, 

* suppose any given engine yields 40-horse power when its piston is 

* travelling at 200 feet per minute, if by suitable arrangement or 
‘ modification we can permit this same engine to run at such a speed 
‘ as that its piston will travel through space at 400 feet per minute 

* (pressure of steam and vacuum, as before said, remaining the same), 
‘ we shall then have just double the power exerted by such an engine 

* at 400 feet per minute to what we had when it was restricted to 
^ 200 feet ; and as the pressure by steam and vacuum is the same in 
^ both cases, the strain upon the parts of this engine will be no greater 

* at 400 than at 200 feet speed of piston, so that the risk of break- 
‘ down" does not materially increase with the increase of speed. All 
^ the difference is, that we shall in such case consume steam at a 
^ rate proportioned to the speed of piston, or nearly so ; and there will 
' be some small increase in the wear and tear of ‘‘the brasses" or 
^ rubbing-parts, but so slight as to be scarcely worth notice. 

“ ‘ As before said, as soon as it was clearly proved by such ex- 
‘ amples that by simply “ letting the engine away " at a higher speed 
‘ the amount of work which the identical engine was capable of per- 
‘ forming increased in proportion, “speeding engines" became almost 

* general, and the traditional 220 feet speed of piston became a matter 
^ of history. 

“ * But as, in order to obtain increase of power fr^ln the 'same 
‘ engine by permitting its piston to travel at a liigher velocity, it is 
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' requisite that we supply steam to such an engine in somewhat the 
^ same ratio as the increase in the velocity of its piston, it became 
‘ requisite either to fire up harder,*' that is, bum more coal per hour 
' under the same boiler^ or employ boilers of greater evaporating capa- 
‘ bilities, i, e., greater steam-generating powers. This accordingly 

* was done, and boilers of greater steam-generating or water-evaporat- 

* ing powers were supplied to the old ‘^speeded" engines, and in many 

* cases near 100 per cent, more work was got out of the identical en- 

* gines by means of such changes as above named. 

^ ‘ AlK>ut ten years ago the extraordinary economical production of 

* power as realised by the engines employed in the Mining Operations 

* of Cornwall began to attract attention ; and as competition in the 
^ Spinning Trade forced manufacturers to look to '^savings'* as the 
' chief source of profits, the remarkable difierence in the consumption 

* of coal per horse-power per hour, as indicated by the performance of 
' the Cornish pumping and crank engines, as also the extraordinary 
‘ economical performance of Woolf's Double Cylinder Engines, be- 

* gan to attract increased attention to the subject of economy of fuel 
' in this district ; and as the Cornish and double cylinder engines gave 

* a horse-power for every 3^ to 4 pounds of coal per hour, while the 

* generality of Cotton Mill Engines were consuming 8 or 12 pounds 

* per horse per hour, so remarkable a difierence induced millowners 

* and engine-makers in this district to endeavour to realise, by the 

* adoption of similar means, such extraordinary economical results as 
^ were proved to be common in Cornwall and France, where the high 

* price of coal had compelled manufacturers to look more sharply to 
^ such costly departments of their establishments. 

^ The result of this increased attention to Economy of Fuel has 

* been most important in many respects. In the first place, many 
^ boilers, the half of whose surface had been in the good old times 
*' of high profits left exposed quite naked to the cold air, began to 

* get covered with thick blankets of felt, and brick and plaster, and 

* other modes and means whereby to prevent the escape of that heat 
' from their exposed surface which had cost so much fuel to main- 
‘ tain. Steam pipes began to be protected ** in the same manner, 
< and the outside of the cylinder of the engine felted and cased in with 

* wood in like manner. 

^ Next came the use of High Steam,*' namely, instead of 

* having the safety-valve loaded so as to blow off at 4, 6, or 8 lbs. 
‘ to the square inch, it was found that by raising the pressure to 
M4 or 20 lbs., and admitting only a fraction of a cylindn* full, a 
' very decked economy of fuel resulted ; in other words, the work 
‘ of the mill was performed by a very notable reduced consumption 

* of coals; and so lapped valves " and cut off'* apparatus became 
' quite the rage, and those who had the means and the boldness 
‘ carried the increased pressure and expansion system '* of working 

* to the full extent, by employing properly constructed boilers to 
^ supply steam of SO, 40, 50, 60, and 70 lbs. to the square inch ; 
‘ pressures which would have frightened an engineer of the old school 
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' out of hig wits. But as the economic results of so increasing the 
^ pressure of steam as to work expansively soon appeared in most un- 
^ mistakable £ s. d, forms, the use of High-Pressure Steam Boilers 
^ for working condensing engines became admost general. And those 
^ who desired to go to the full extent in the introduction of such con- 
‘ Bumption-of-fuel-reducing arrangements soon adopted the employ- 
^ ment of the Woolf Engine in its full integrity ; and most of our mills 
^ lately built are worked by the Woolf Engines, namely, those on 
' which there are two cylinders to each engine, in one of which the 
^ high-pressure steam from the boiler exerts or yields power by its 
^ excess of pressure over that of the atmosphere, which, instead of 
^ the said high-pressure steam being let pass off at the end of each 

* stroke free into the atmosphere, is caused to pass into a low-pres- 
^ sure cylinder of about four times the area of the former, and after 
^ due expansion passes to the condenser. The economic result obtained 
‘ from engines of this class is such that the consumption of fuel is 
^ at the rate of from 3^ to 4 lbs. of coal per horse per hour ; while 

* in the engines of the old system the consumption used to be on the 
^ average from 12 to 14<lbs. per horse per hour 

^ By an ingenious arrangemetit, the Woolf System of double 
' cylinder or combined low and high pressure engine has been in- 
‘ troduced extensively to already existing engines, whereby their 
^ performance has been increased botli as to power and economy of 
^ fuel. 

‘ The same result, and by nearly the same means, has been in 
‘ use these eight or ten years, by haying a high-pressure engine 

* so connected with a condensing engine as to enable the waste 
^ steam of the former to pass on to and work the latter. This 
‘ system is in many cases very convenient, and is in pretty extensive 

* employment. 

^ It would not Iw very easy to get an exact return as to the 
^ increase of performance or work done by the identical engines to 
^ which some or all of these improvements have been applied ; I am 
^ confident, however, that could we obtain an exact return, the result 
' would show, that from the same weight of steam-engine machinery 
^ we are now obtaining at least 50 per cent, more duty or work per- 
^ formed on the average, and that, as before said, in many cases, tlie 
^ identical steam engines which in the days of the restricted speed of 
' 220 feet per minute yielded 50-horse power, are now yielding 
^ upwards of 100. 

* The very economical results derived from the employment of 
^ High Pressure Steam in working condensing steam engines, to- 
^ gether with the much higher power required by mill extensions 
‘ from the same engines, has within the last three years led to the 
' adoption of Tubular Boilers, in place of the simple waggon-shaped 

* and cylindrical boilers, the tubular boilers yielding a much piore 

^ economical result than those formerly employed in generating steam 
‘ for mill engines.' " / 
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Abstracts and Statements, illustrative op the Opera- 
tions OP the Bank op England during the Period 
FROM 1844 to 1856. 

(1.) Bank of England Returns under the Bank Charter Act 
^1844, or from the Commencement of the Operation of that 
Acty on 1«^ September^ 1844, to Novembery 1856. 

The Bank Charter Act of 1844 (7 & 8 Viet. cap. 32 ; 
19th July, 1844) introduced a material change into the form 
and arrangements under which the periodical statements df the 
position of the Bank of England had been officially published 
under the Charter of 1832. 

In place of the Quarterly Summary, comprising not more 
than six entries on the whole, required by the law of 1832, 
the Act of 1844 provided a Form of Account containing 
altogether fourteen entries; and directed that a Return in 
that form should be made up on every Saturday evening, and 
be published in the London Gazette of the following week. 
It is not necessary in this place to do more than refer to the 
statutory separation first introduced by the Act of 1844, be- 
tween the Department of Issue and that of Banking. It 
will be sufficient to say, that one of the principal objects of the 
frequent publication of the form of account prescribed, was to 
keep prominently before the public the progressive changes in 
the position of the Two Departments. 

Since the Ist September, 1844, therefore, there have been, 
and there are now. Weekly Publications in each Friday’s Ga- 
zette of the condition of the Bank on the preceding Saturday 
Evening. 

Now, for the purposes of a tabular record, in a convenient 
form, of the monthly state of the Bank through a series of 
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years, a reprint in eolumns of all the figures of the weekly re- 
turns would be not only cumbersome and bewildering, but would 
contain a great many entries not at all essential to any general 
view. It would be subject also to the serious objection of not 
corresponding with the returns of the Bank under the Old Form, 
that is, under the form in use prior to 1844. 

It is the object of the following Table to avoid both these 
inconveniences ; and to present an accurate view of the Monthly 
State of the Bank since Septembei, 1844, in a shape free from 
needless figures ; and also in a shape which admits of being 
readily used in continuation of the Returns prior to 1844. The 
Table now inserted is in truth no more than a printed copy of 
a record which has been written up week by week, and kept for 
purposes of business, as practically the most concise and satis- 
factory form in which to have constantly at hand the Bank 
Returns. 

It will be necessary, however, to explain the construction of 
the columns of the Table ; and this will be best done by in- 
serting here a literal copy of one of the Accounts published in 
the London Gazette, and showing in what manner the columns 
of the Table are filled up, from the figures contained in that 
account. 

I will take, then, the account of 6th July, 1850; and any 
other date would answer the purpose equally well. 

The following is the extract from the Gazette. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 12th JULY, 1850. 

Bank op England. — An Account pursuant to the Act 7^8 
Victoria^ cap. 32., for the Week ending Saturday ^ Sth July^ 
1850. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 


L Notes issued 


£ JC 

30,152,515 2. Government Debt 11,015,100 

3. Other Securities - 2,984,900 

4. Gold Coin and Bul- 

lion - - - 15,928,057 

5. Silver Bullion - 224,458 


30,152,515 


30,152,515 
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BANKING DEPABTMENT. 

£ 

6. Proprietor’s Capital 14,553,000 

7. Best - - - 3,089,916 

8. Public Deposits (in- 
cluding Exchequer, 

Savings’ Banks, 

Commissioners of 
^rational Debt and 
Dividend Account) 9,564,513 

9. Other Deposits - 9,273,018 

10. Seven Day and other 

Bills . - 1,250,349 

37,730,796 

Dated 11 July, 1850. 

The figures of this Account, stated in the form of the Table 
in this Appendix, would stand thus : — 

Liabilities. 

1/). Circulation, including Bank Post Bills - - 20*71 

16. Deposits — Public « • - - 9*56 

17. „ Private - . - - 9*27 

18*83 

18. Rest 3*09 

42*63 


- 14*37 

- 11*39 

25*76 

- 11*41 

- 5*46 

16*87 

42*63 


Assets. 

19. Securities — Public - 

20. „ Private 

21. Bullion — Banking Department 

22. „ Issue Department - 


11. Government Secu- 

rities, including 
Dead Weight An- 
nuity - - 14,374,908 

12. Other Securities - 11,943,840 

13. Notes - - - 10,695,955 

14. Gold and Silver 

Coin - - - 716,093 


37,730,796 


An explanation of the processes employed in arriving at 
these results is given in the following note, viz. : — 
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Note, — The item above, — " Circulation^ including Bank Post 
Bills ” (15) — is obtained as follows: — 

Notes issued ” (1) - - - - 30*15 

Less Notes in Banking Dept.** (13) - 10*G9 

19’46 

Add Seven Day Bills ’* (10) - - 1*25 

Notes in the Hands of the Public - - 20*71 


The Deposits, Public’* (l6) correspond of course with the same 
item (8) in the Gazette account ; and the same remark applies to 
^‘Deposits, Private” (17) as corresponding with (9). 

The ^curities, Public’* (19) are obtained as follows: — 


Government Debt (2) - - - 11*01 

Other Securities (3) - - - - 2*93 

Government Securities (11) - - 14*37 

Other Securities (12) - - - - 11*94 


40*31 

Less Proprietors’ Capital (6) - - 14*55 


Total Advances on Securities • . 25*76 

Of which were Government Securities - 1 4*37 


Leaving as Private Securities - - 11 \39 


It will be seen that, while the Bank is authorised to issue Notes to 
the extent of 14,000,000/. only upon Securities (composed of 11*01 
Government Debt (2) and 2 99 other Securities (3) ), the sum 
due to the Proprietors for Capital is 14,553,000/. (6) ; and hence 
25,760,000/. is the real amount of Securities in hand after al- 
lowance has been made for the Proprietors’ Capital. 

The “ Bullion in the Banking Department ” (21) is obtained by 
adding together the 

Notes in Banking Dept. (13) - - 10*69 

Gold and Silver Coin (14) - - - *72 

Making 11*41 

And the Bullion in the Issue Department ” is obtained thus ; — 


Gold Coin and Bullion, 
Silver Bullion (5) 

Issue Dept. (4) - 

15*93 

•23 

Less as above 

> - . 

16*16 

11*41 


Leaving 

‘ 5*45 
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This is a correct mode of stating the Cash Reserve of the two 
Departments ; for, as to the real fact, the Notes held in the drawers 
of the Banking Department are merely vouchers, as a matter of 
convenience, for a corresponding amount of Gold held by the other 
division of the Bank. The Total Stock of Bullion is cut in two, 
and the figures represent the magnitude of each of the parts. 


The statement of Account, as now given, remained in use 
from the passing of the Act in 1844, to the 7th Dec. 1855. 

A clause in the Act of 1844 provides, that when any Private 
or Joint Stock Banks, empowered to issue in 1844, shall, sub- 
sequent to 1844, lose, from any cause, the privilege of issue, it 
shall be competent to the Queen in Council to add an amount, 
equal to two-thirds of the total of the Circulation so lapsed, to 
the amount of Securities in the Issue Department of the Bank 
** of England, and to extend the issue ” of Bank of England 
Notes accordingly. 

In Dec. 1855, the Lapsed Circulation of 47 Private and Joint 
Stock Banks, which had retired or failed since 1844, was 
7 12, <>23/. ; and an Order in Council of 7th Dec. 1855, added 
475,<X)0/. (that is, two-thirds of the lapsed amount) to the 
available means of the Issue Department. Hence, after the 
7th Dec. 1856, the Securities in the Issue Department would 
be modified as follows, viz. : 


Issue Department. 

(2.) Govt. Debt 
(3.) Other Securities 


Before 
7 Dec. ’56. 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 


After 
7 Dec. ’56. 

11,015,100 

3,459,900 


£14,000,000 


£14,475,000 


and the effect of this introduction of the 475,900/. was, and is, 
to transfer that amount technically in the form of Bank Notes, 
but substantially in the form of Bullion, to the credit of the 
Banking DepartraCtit, to be there held as an addition to the 
Banking Reserve, or to be advanced on securities. 

In the Table appended, due attention has been paid to the 
alteration introduced on 7th Dec. 1855, as stated above.. 

The explanation now given will prevent any difficulty in the 
use of the Table about to be introduced, and it is only neces- 
sary to add, that the figures in that Table jepresent the Aver- 
age for each Calendar Month of the Weekly Accounts published 
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in the London Gazette. To have inserted each Weekly 
Account would have been cumbersome and perplexing. When 
questions arise rendering necessary great minuteness of sta- 
tistics, recourse must be had to the Parliamentary Papers them*^ 
selves. 

In addition to the columns of figures relating to the Bank, 
there are three supplemental columns. 

The first of these gives the Rate of Discount on London 
First Class Bills ; the second the Price of Consols during the 
month ; and the third the alteration in the Minimum rates 
of Discount at the Bank of England. The two last of these 
columns are mere abstracts of matters of fact, the subject of 
specific record. The first— the Rate of Discount on First Class 
Bills — has been framed with care, and may be taken as sub- 
stantially accurate. 

In connection with the rate of Discount on First Class Bills 
in London, I am glad to avail myself of the opportunity of 
inserting, in this appropriate place, a Table published by Mr. 
Joplin, in his pamphlet of 1844, On Sir Robert Peers 
Currency Bill,” and there described by him as compiled by the 
permission of Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co., from records 
in their oflice, of actual discount transactions on the first day 
of each month since January, 1824. 

Under such circumstances the statement may be regarded 
as an historical Paper of considerable interest and value. It 
is as follows : — 


Ratr 
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RATES OF DISCOUNT, 1824-45. 


CApp. 


Rati& of Discount^ per Cent per Annum, on First Class 
Mercantile, as ascertained hy Records of actual Transact 
tions in the Books of Messrs, Overend, Gurney, and Co,, on 
the First Day of each Month, from January, 1824, to Septem^ 
her, 1844, and continued to end of 1845. {Extracted from 
Mr, JoRLijfs Pamphlet of 1844.) 
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Bakk of England Returns from Sept 1844, to Nov» 1856 ; or for the 
entire Period which has elapsed to that date, since the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 (7^8 Vkt cap. 32.; 19^4 July, 1844) came into operation 
on Sept 1844 ; stated in Averages for each Calendar 3foNTHy 
deduced from the form of Weekly Account published in the London 
Gazette. — With supplementary Columns of the Rate of Discount 
in London on First Class Bills ; of the Price of Consols; and of the 
Minimum Rate of Discount at the Bank of England. 

[In th*'. following Table the Four Figures at the unit end of each amount are 
omitted: — Thus, 20.91 represents 20,910,0001; or what is the same thing, the 
amounts are given in Millions and Decimals of Millions. And in order to mark as 
distinctly as possible the variation of the Million Integers, it will be seen that recur* 
rence of the same million integer is indicated by a point merely.] 


1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



LIABILITIES. 

Total of 
LitAHitie$ 
and Assets 
respec. 
tively. 


Months. 

Circulation 

Deposits, 


Sbcv* 


including 
B. F. Bills. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Rest. 

Public. 



Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


Septbr 

10.91 

4.84 

8.47 

12.81 

3.56 

37 ‘79 

14.55 


Octbr - - 

13.60 

5.47 

. 31 

13.73 

. 20 

38.75 

15.49 


Novbr - i 

11.38 

4.21 

. 27 

12,47 

. 14 

36*90 

14.01 


Decbr - - 

10.25 

: 6.66 

1 

. 35 

15.01 

. 11 

38.38 

13.54 




9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

ASSETS. 

MONEY MARKET. , 


RITIES. 

I Bullion. 

; Market 
' Rato on 

1 First class 
! Bills. 

Price of 

Bank of 
England 
Minimum 
Rate. 

Months. 


Private. 

Total. 

Banking 

dept. 

Issue. 

dept. 

Total. 

Consols. 



Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mint. 

P. ct. p. an 


P. ct. p, an. 

18M. 


8.09 

22.64 

9.16 

6.14 

15 15 

2 

98-99 

2^. 5 Sep. 

Septbr 


. 90 

24.40 

7.66 

. 69 

14-35 


lCO-1 


Octbr 


• 62 

22.64 

. 88 

. 38 

, 26 

2 S 

»» 

>f , 

Novbr 


10.02 

23.55 

i 

5.27 

. 82 

1 ” 

♦» 

M . 

Dccbr 
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9 

LO 

11 

18 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

ASSETS. 

MONEY MARKET. 


aiTiis. 



Bullion. 


Market 

Price of 

Bank of 

Months. 






Rate on 

T9 4 1 











Private, 

Total. 

Banking 

dept. 


First class 
Bills. 

Consols. 

Minimum 

Rate. 



Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

P. ct. p.an. 


P.ct. p.an. 

18ft7. 


13.96 

26.72 

7.38 

6.53 

13.91 

81.4J 

94-1 

14 Jan. 
ft. 21 Jan. 

Janry 


14.43 

53 

6.67 

5.54 

12.21 

4^ 5 

91-90 


Febry 


16.88 

28.87 

. 06 

. 26 

11.32 

»• 

91-88 

i» 

March 


. 94 

29.02 

00 

6.08 

9.66 

5-8 

88-6 

B. 6 April 

April 


. 19 

26.93 

4.58 

5.20 

78 

5-6 

88-6 

» 

May 


17.85 

28.95 

6.26 

4.14 

10.45 

5-6 

. 89 8 

y» 

June 


15.92 

27.58 

5.03 

. 87 

9.90 

4^5 

88H 

« 

July 


. 90 

. 56 

4.80 

. 43 

• *3 

5-7 

87-6 

B» Bj, e, 
2 Aug. 

Angrt 


17.96 

29.59 

. 86 

. 02 

8.88 

6-9 

87 5 

Bj[ 6 Aug. 

Septbr 


19.77 

30.89 

2.86 

5.57 

43 

8-15 

85-79 

9 , 25 Oct. 

Octbr 


18.64 

29.33 

3-95 

. 68 

9.63 

7-5 

80-84 

7. 22 Nov. 

Novbr 


16.91 

27.89 

7*50 

4.17 

11.67 

5 4 

84-6 

6. 2 Dec. 
B. 23 Dec. 

Dccbr 










iftftft. 


14.93 

26.18 

8.10 

4.77 

12. 87 

♦Hi 

85-90 

ft. 27 Jan. 

• Janiy 


12.74 

24.30 ^ 

9.85 

. 48 

*4*34 

4-2f 

90 88 

H 

Febry 


. 40 

. 00 

11.28 

3.78 

15.06 

3 4 

85-80 

n 

Maicb 


11.77 

. 06 

9.56 

4.38 

*3«93 

3-4 

83-1 

n 

April 


. 15 

22.87 

8.98 

. 22 

. 20 

3H 

■ 82-5 

ft 

May 


10.76 

. 90 

10.40 

3.58 

. 98 

3-3J 

84 

3{. 15 Jun. 

June 


. 61 

23.54 

9.56 

4.42 

14.17 

2j-3 

85 7 

ft 

July 


. 34 

22.80 

. 08 

. 32 

13.40 

»» 

86 7 

ft 

Au^ 


. 91 

23.55 

. 99 

3.72 

• 71 

»» 

85-6 

tf 

Septbr 


. 59 

. 85 

. 03 

4.24 

i 

. 27 

2i-3 

85-6 

ft 

Octbr 


. 21 

. 44 

. 82 

3.97 

• 79 

»> 

»» 

B. 2 Mot. 

Novbr. 


. 21 

. 62 

11.69 

3,02 

14.71 

2H 

87-8 

ft ' 

Decbr 


Snd August (’47) was 5 per cent, on bills of one month ; 5| per cent, on two monifai; ind'e per emt. 
(’47), the rate was 6 per cent on loans till 14th Oct.— On 83rd Sept. (’47), the rdta were per cent 
everything falling due before 14th Oct., and total refusal to advance on Public Securities. On 25th 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

ASSETS. 

MONEY MARKET. 


11T1B8. 

Bullion* 

Market 

Price of 

Bank of 

Months. 


Private . 

■ 

Banking 

dept. 

Issue 

dept. 

Total. 

First clan 
Bills. 

Conioli. 

Minimum 

Rate. 



Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mint. 

F. cUp.an. 


P. ct. p. an. 

ISMi 


10.04 

23.72 

10. 8o 

4.21 

15.01 

21 -S 

89-91 

2 Nov. 

’48. 

Janry 


9.48 

. 48 

• 8? 

. 34 

. »7 

iHi 

91-4 

II 

Febry 


10.25 

24.32 

n.34 

3.91 

*5 

2H 

93-2 

»' 

March 


9.78 

23.93 

9*74 

4.88 

14.62 

It 

924 

II 

April 


. 41 

. 55 

• 49 

. 84 

• 33 

w 

92-1 

II 

May 


. 24 

. 50 

10.79 

. 07 

. *7 

It 

91-2 

II 

June 


, 17 

. 54 

9-54 

5.23 

. 77 

It 

92-3 

It 

July 


, 12 

. 50 

• 75 

4.82 

. 58 

1) 

II 

II 

Augst 


10.03 

24.37 

11.00 

3.95 

• 96 

It 

II 

II 

Scptbr 


. 01 

. 27 

10.46 

4.66 

15.12 

It 

II 

« 

Octbr 


9.17 

23.45 

11.5s 

. 37 

• 93 

•Hi 

93-4 

22 Nov. 
* ’49. 

Novbr 


10.03 

24.38 

12.88 

3.99 

16.87 

II 

94-7 

II 

Decbr 










16S0. 


9.83 

24.14 

11.76 

5.10 

16.85 

2-2} 

97-« 

H 22 N 0 V. 

’49. 

II 

Janry 


. 17 

23.51 

. 68 

. 28 

• 97 

II 

96-5 

Febry 


10.68 

25.10 

12.19 

4.99 

17.18 

II 

95-6 

” ! 

March 


9.77 

24.07 

10.72 

6.01 

16.74 

II 

II 

II 

April 


. 16 

23.48 

• 9* 

5.63 

. 6i 

II 

II 

II 

May 


10.23 

24.35 

11.69 

. 20 

. 89 

II 

II 

II 

June 


. 15 

. 46 

10.59 

6.27 

. 86 

II 

96-7 

If 

July 


. 03 

. 43 

. 82 

. 00 

. 82 

II 

II 

II 

Angst 


11.63 

26.06 

11.59 

5.16 

• 75 

91 

♦1 

If 

Septbr 


. 50 

25.84 

9-7S 

6.43 

. 18 

II 

II 

II 

Octbr 


10.94 

. 17 

11.04 

5.06 

. 10 

2H 

II 

II 

.Novbr 


12.85 

27.08 

. 00 

4.51 

15.5* 

34 

II 

3 . SS Dec. 
. *50. 

• Dccbr • 
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9 10 

/ASSETS. 


EITIBS. 


Private. 

Total. 

Mins. 

Min*. 

14.02 

27.89 

13.60 

. 23 

15.00 

28.45 

13.95 

27.:i0 

. 45 

26.60 

. 52 

. 64 

12.63 

. 32 

13.08 

. 11 

15.29 

27.89 

17.45 

29.44 

15.81 

28.12 

16.21 

30.97 

14.67 

28.18 

12.84 

24.84 

13.41 

25.20 

14.60 

10 

. 63 

25.75 

15.01 

24.87 

14.31 

26.19 

13.69 

24.68 

14.98 

25.97 

. 72 

. 76 

13.39 

24.84 

11.79 

25.37 



Bullion. Market 

Rate on 

Banking Issue » First class 
dtfpt. dept. Bills. 


Bank of Month*. 
Price of England 

COMOU. 

Rate. 


Mins. Mins. Mins. P.ct. p.an. 


P.ct.p.an. 1853. 


10.27 9.31 19.58 2-3 99-100 Janry 


. 13 8.27 18.40 I 
11.23 7.81 19.04 


9.87 8.92 18.7IS 2}-3 100-1 „ April 

• 12 .96 .08 I „ May 

.29 ,96 • 5^ I 99-100 3^. 2 June. Juno 


8.57 9.50 .08 3 J 97-9 
.12 .10 17.22 „ 97-8 
7.80 8.26 16.06 3i-4j 94-7 

6.29 9.08 15.37 91-4 
7,64 8.07 .61 4i-5 94-5 
8.55 7.15 . 51 5 93-4 


ft. 1 Sep. 
ftf IfiSep. 
5. 29 Sep. 


8.07 7.81 15.70 4J-5 90 3 5 , 29 Sep. Janry 

*53. 

. 24 8.00 16.24 »» ^ Febry 

. 04 7.15 15.15 „ 86-91 „ March 

5.44 8.22 13.66 „ 85 7 „ April 

. 54 7.07 12. II 5-5 J 87-90 5J. iiMay May 

7.07 6.04 13. II „ 90-2 „ June 


. 27 . 28 


91- 3 5 . 27 July. July 

92- 4 * „ • Augst 

94-6 „ Septbr 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


LIABILITIES. 

Total of 
Liabilities 
and Assets 


Months. 

Circulation 

1 Deposits. 

■I 

Secu- 


including 
B. P. Bills. 

Public. 

PriveUe. 

Total. 


respei 

tlvely. 

Public. 

1855. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Janry - - 

20 . 97 

3.46 

10.59 

14.05 

3.24 

38.26 

11.63 

Febry - - 

* 34 

4.53 

. 31 

. 84 

. 31 

. 45 

. 54 

March • - 

. 00 

5.17 

11.00 

16.17 

. 59 

39.81 

. 58 

April - - 

21.15 

4.41 

12.95 

17.37 

. 11 

41.63 

13.79 

May - - 

20.85 

3.91 

. 25 

*16.16 

. 16 

40.18 

11.88 

June - - 

. 65 

6.78 

13.28 

19.06 

. 12 

42.87 

12.77 

July - - 

21.96 

4.26 

. 28 

17.54 

. 23 

41.98 

13.39 

Angst 

. 40 

6.20 

11.84 

18.04 

. 50 

42.79 

12.86 

Septbr - - 

20.90 

7.85 

. 19 

19.13 

. 65 

43.58 

. 70 

► Octbr - - 

21.44 

4.75 

. 46 

16.20 

. 29 

40.92 

10.73 

Novbr - • 

20.56 

3.97 

. 32 

15.29 

. 21 

39.04 

. 20 

Decbr - - 

19-54 

4.89 

12,17 

17.07 

. 21 

. 82 

9.99 

1856. 








Janry - - 

20.08 

4.07 

13.24 

17.31 

3.34 

40.73 

12.65 

Febiy - - 

19-57 

3.94 

. 64 

. 58 


. 63 

11.85 

March - - 

• 44 

5.29 

12.76 

18.05 

. 80 

41.30 

. 63 

April - - 

20.65 

4.10 

11.69 

15.80 

. 33 

39.78 

12.82 

May - - 

• 51 

3.42 

. 20 

14.42 

. 23 

38.36 

. 80 

June • • 

• 19 

4.31 

10,34 

. 65 

. 22 

. 07 

11.37 

July - - 

21.38 

3.61 

11.42 

15.03 

. 29 

39.74 

13.51 

Augst 

• 05 

4.59 

10.21 

14.80 

. 48 

. 33 

12.13 

Septbr 

• 85 

7.25 

9.88 

17.13 

. 73 

41.72 

. 00 

Octbr 

. 73 

6.00 

10.17 

16.17 

. 32 

. 23 

11.17 

Novbr - - 

. 84 j 

4.97 

9.74 

14.71 

. 23 

38,79 

10.54 


^855.— The notice of 17 October 1855, wai G per cent, for Bills not above €0 days, and 7 por cent, for 
aatborlted an increased Issue of Notes on Securities, to the extent of 475,000/. being two-thirds of the 
1856.— On 25 September, 1856, the Bank cf France raised its rate of discount from 5 per cent, to 6 per 
60 days (the former term being 90 days), and limited the ad'vances on Shares to 20 per cent, and on 
The Bank Engta^ notice of Monday, 6th October, 18.56, was 6 per cent, on Bills under 60 days, 
Court Day being Thursday. A notice of 16th October, 1856 (Thursday), Intimated the refusal of the 
the Bate was raised to 7 per cent.— On 4th December It was rccluced to per ooil. 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

ASSETS 





MONEY MARKET. 


RifiBS. 



Bullion. 


Market 
Rate on 
First class 
Bills. 

Price of 

Bank of j 
England j 
Minimum 
Rate. 

Months. 


Private. 

Total. 

Banking 
dept. • 

Issue 

dept 

Total. 

Consols. 



Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

P. ct. p. an. 


P. ct p.an. 

1865. 


13.96 

25.58 

6.77 

5.91 

12.68 

4^-5 

91-2 

5. 27 July, 
'64. 

Janry 


14.01 

. 55 

7.48 

. 42 

, 89 

4H 

„ 

ff 

Febry 


. 00 

. 59 

9.47 

4.94 

14.21 

n 

92-3 

*t 

March 


12.69 

26.47 

8 . 9 s 

6.21 

15.16 


92-89 

»*. 5 Apr. 

^ ’55. 

April 


11.95 

23.84 

10.51 

5.83 

16.34 

3i-4 

88j-91i 

Is' 3 May. 

May 


12.14 

24.91 

12.47 

6.09 

#8.36 

- 

91-2 

3^* IlJun. 

June 


. 34 

25.74 

10.18 

. 80 

16.98 

3-4 

90-1 

99 

July 


13.89 

26.75 

9.66 

. 38 

. 04 

» 

n 

99 

ft. 6 Sep. 
4^. 13 Sep. 
S. 27 Sep 

Augst 


ir.07 

29.76 

7.90 

5.91 

13.81 

4-5 

91-88 

Septbr 


18.54 

. 28 

5,20 

6.43 

11.64 

5-8 

87-8 

5^. 4 Oct. 
6-7. 170c.: 

Octbr 


17.61 

27.81 

. 6s 

5.58 

. 23 

6-8 

ft 


Novbr 


18.74 

28.74 

6.68 

4.40 

. 18 

6 7 

88-9 

! 

j 

1 

j 

Decbr 

1856. 


17.64 

30.30 

5,66 

4.77 

10.43 

5|^-6 

86-9 

99 

Jaiiry 


18.17 

. 02 

6.48 

. 32 

. 60 

6-6J 

90-1 

99 

Febry 


19.16 

. 80 

. 29 

. 22 

* 50 

1 n 

91-3 

99 

March 


17.02 

29.84 

4.56 

5.37 

9.94 

i ” 

92 3i 

99 

i April 


15.30 

28.09 

5.02 

. 24 

10.27 

! 5Hi 

92-5 

6. 22 May. 
6. 29 May. 

. May 


14.39 

25.76 

7-37 

4.94 

12.31 

i 4i-3j 

1 

94^ 

ft|. 26 Jun. 

June 


13.81 

27.31 

6.37 

6.05 

. 43 

1 M 

! 4H 

95 6 

99 

' July 


14.75 

26.89 

• 77 

5.67 

. 44 

1 >. 


91 

1 Augst 


17.66 

29.66 

• 59 

• 46 

. 05 

j >» 

95-3J 

99 

1 Septbr, 


19.98 

31.16 

3.78 

6.30 

10.08 

!■ 

93-1 

5 . 1 Oct. 
6-7. 60c 

Octbr. 


18.42 

28.96 

4.35 

5.47 

9.82 

' 6-7 

93-4J 

7. 13 Nov 

. Novbr. 


Bills of 60 to 95 days. Bills above 95 days not admissible. — An Or der in Council of 7 December^ 1855, 
lapsed Country Circulation. ,* 

cent.— On the 6 lh October, 1856, a notice from the Bank of France shortened the term of the Bills to 
Rentes to 40 per cent, of market value. 

and 7 per cent, on Bills of 60 to 90 days. This notice was adopted on a special day (Monday) j the usual 
Bank to advance at all on Public Securities, with the exception of Ex chequer Bills.— On 13th November 

N 
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COMPONENT PARTS OP 


[Afp. 

(2.) Circulation of Bank of England Notes, 1845 to 1 856, both 
inclusive ; distinguishing the Several Denominations of Notes. 

For the following very interesting Table of the Component 
Elements of the Outstanding Circulation of the Bank of Eng- 
land, I am indebted to the kindness of the late Governor of 
the Bank (Mr. Hubbard), and of his predecessor in the chair, 
Mr. Thomson Hankey. 

It is a Table suggested by the very curious and instructive 
Return forming App. B. 3, of the Lords' Report of 1819, on 
Cash Payments. That Return extends only from June, 1817, 
to April, 1819; but it shows, by the analysis it contains of the 
component parts of the Circulation, that all the great ductua- 
tions occurred in the Large Notes, — the amount of the small 
notes remaining almost unchanged. It is not a little remark- 
able that, in the profusion of papers called for by Parliament 
since 1819, no continuation has been required of the analytical 
account now referred to. 

The following table will supply this deficiency as regards the 
period 1845 to 1854. And the results presented by this table 
confirm the evidence of the paper of 1819, to the effect that all 
the great fiuctuations of the total outstanding circulation occur, 
not by changes in the amount of the Small, but of the Large 
notes. For example : — 

(1.) Comparing June, 1847, with December, 1846, there was 
a Decrease in the Total Circulation of 1,700,000/. ; but 
of that decrease only 430,000/. (25 per cent.) was in the 
Small notes, that is, in the 5/. and 10/. notes combined, 
and 1,270,000/. (75 per cent.) was in the Large notes, 
that is, in the notes above 10/. 

(2.) March, 1849, with December, 1848, Total Increase 
910,000/. ; of which only 160,000/. ( 1 7 per cent.) in Small 
notes, and 750,000/. (83 per cent.) in Large notes. 

(3.) March, 1850, with June, 1849, Total Increase 1,570,000/.; 
of which only 180,000/. (12 per cent.) in Small notes, 
and 1,390,000/. (88 per cent.) in Large notes. 

(4.) March, 1852, with December, 1851, Total Increase 
1,510,000/.; of which 150,000/. (lo per cent.) Small 
notes, and 1,360,000/. (90 per cent.) Large notes. 

(5.) December, 1854, with June, 1853, Total Decrease, 
3,660,000/.; of which only 260,000/. (7 per cent.) in Small 
notes, and 3,400,000/. (93 per cent.) in Large notes. 
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(6.) June, 1856, with June, 1855, Total Decrease 820,000/L ; 
of which only 8,000/. (lo per cent.) in Small notes, and 
812,000/. (90 per cent.) in Large notes. 

The relative magnitude of the component parts of the Bank 
Circulation has not undergone much change since 184<5, as will 
appear by the following Averages of the years 1845, ’50, ’53, 
and ’55. 


Component 

1845. 

1850. 

1853. 

1855. 

Part. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Notes of £5 

5-6 

5*4 

6*3 

6*5 

„ £10 - 

3-8 

3*6 

4*1 

40 


— 9*4 

— 9*0 

— 10 4 

— 10*5 

£20 to £100 - 

60 

5*6 

6*3 

5-7 

£200 to £500 - 

1*7 

1*5 

2*0 

1*5 

£1,000 - - 

3-0 

2*7 

3*2 

1*9 

B.P. Bills - - 

1-0 

1*2 

1*4 

0-9 


— 11-7 

— no 

— 12*9 

— 100 


21*1 

20^ 


20*5 


As regards the comparison of 1855 with 1853, it will be seen 
that, while the Small notes are nearly the same in both years, 
there is a considerable diminution, in 1855, in the Large notes, 
particularly in the largest of all, viz., those of 1000/. each. 
As will be presently explained, some part (say 1,000,000/.) of 
this diminution in the Large notes (of, say 3 millions) arises 
from improvements at the Clearing House. 

Asa general rule, the Bank Circulation, especially the Small 
Note part of it, is lowest at the end of March and December, 
and highest at the end of June and September. The dates 
in the Table are all equally free from the effect of the Dividend 
payments. 

The rapid increase of all the component parts of the Circula- 
tion during the prosperous years 1852, ’53, and early part of ’54, is 
a very remarkable feature in the table, and may be fairly ascribed 
to the increase of transactions. The amount of lapsed Circula- 
tion among the Country Banks was also becoming considerable. 

In the course of 1853 and ’54, a considerable diminution of tho 
highest class of notes (500/, and 1000/.) was occasioned by the im- 
provements at the Clearing House, and by the admission of the 
London Joint Stock Banks to the privileges of that establishment. 

The diminution of outstanding Circulation, arising from 
these changes, is estimated, on satisfactory data, at not less than 
1 , 000 , 000 /. 
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Component Parts of the Circulation o/Bank of England Notes, 1845— 
IHS^^Statement of the Component Parts of that Cjrculation as in 
the Hands of the Public^ distinguishing the Amount of the several Deno* 
MiNATiONS of Notes composing the whoky — on four Dates in each Yeary 
from 1845 to 1856, both inclusive* 

1 23456789 10 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Dates. 

Small Notes. 

Lakob Notes. 

ToUl 

Circu- 

lation. 

£b 

■ £10 

Total. 




Seven 
Day 
& other 
Bills. 

Total. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

1851, 29 March - i 

5-37 

3-61 

8*98 

5*60 

1*55 

2*84 

1*05 

11*03 

20*01 

28 June • 

5*62 

3-71 

9‘33 

5*57 

1*59 

2*76 

1*08 

11*01 

20*34 

27 Sept. - 

5-66 

3*72 

9'38 

5*48 

1*50 

2*81 

1*22 

11*02 

20*40 

27 Dec. - 

5*38 

3-56 

00 

5*38 

1*62 

2-79 

1*05 

10*83 

19-77 

1852, 27 March - 

5-43 

3*66 

9*10 

5*74 

1*85 

3*46 

1*12 

12*17 

21*27 

26 June - 

5*71 

3-92 

9-63 

6*24 

2*01 

3*45 

1*27 

12*98 

22*61 

25 Sept - 

5‘99 

4*03 

10*02 

6*39 

1*97 

3*13 

1*41 

1291 

22*93 

24 Dec. - 

5*98 

3*94 

9*91 

6*41 

2*07 

3*82 

1*42 

1373 

23*65 

1853, 26 March - 

6-06 

4*04 

10*10 

6*38 

1*94 

8-37 

1*35 

13*04 

23*14 

25 June - 

6-36 

4‘19 

10*55 

6*46 

2*02 

3*61 

1*32 

13*40 

23*95 

24 Sept - 

6-57 

4*20 

1077 

6*23 

1*83 

3*10 

1*46 

12*62 

23*39 

31 Dec. - 

6*30 

31)9 

10*30 

5*90 

1*74 

3*15 

1*17 

11*95 

22*25 

1854, 1 April - 

6'47 

4-08 

10*55 

6*15 

1*74 

3*25 

1*10 

12*24 

22*79 

1 July 

6-35 

3‘99 

io '34 

5*92 

1*64 

2*19 

*98 

10*74 

21*08 

30 Sept 

6-44 

4-04 

10*48 

5*86 

r55 

2*07 

1*03 

10*52 

21*00 

^ 30 Dec. 

6*33 

3*96 

10*30 

5*65 

1*52 

1*94 

*89 

9*99 

20*29 

1855, 30 March - 

6*33 

3-98 

10*31 

5*71 

1*52 

1*95 

•87 

10*04 

20*35 

30 June - 

6*52 

4.09 

10*61 

5*92 

1*58 

2*06 

•97 

10*53 

21*14 

29 Sept. - 

6-75 

4-13 

10*88 

5*88 

1*51 

1*90 

1*00 

10*29 

21*17 

29 Dec. - 

6*28 

3-85 

10*13 

5*36 

1*42 

1*79 

•80 

9'37 

19*50 

1856, 29 March - 

6*27 

3*93 

10*20 

5*65 

1*39 

1*78 

•76 

00 

19*78 

28 June - 

6*47 

4-05 

10*52 

5*70 

1*45 

1*84 

*80 

979 

20*31 

27 Sept - 

6-77 

4-18 

10*95 

5*95 

1*49 

1*83 

*93 

10*20 

21*15 


Note. The /our Bgures at the unit end are omitted: thus, 6*77 represents 6,770,090;. 


N. 
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(3.) Discount Business of the Bank of England^ 1849 — 1854. 

A Return obtained by Mr. Hume in 1854, enables me to con- 
struct the following Table, With the view of showing the effect 
of reductions of the Rate of Discount upon the magnitude of the 
Discount Business of the Bank of England. 

The Table divides itself into two parts ; viz., from November, 
1849, to April, 1852, during which period the Rate was, on the 
whole, gradually reduced to 2 per cent. ; — and January, 1853, to 
September, 1853, during which time the Rate was raised from 
2^ to 5 per cent. 

In col. 5. of the Table, the Amount of Discount Business per 
Month is adopted as the fairest mode of showing the progress 
of the business. The facts exhibited will scarcely fail to arrest 
attention. 

We see that, during the first eight months after the reduction 
to 2J^ per cent, in November, 1849, the Business was compara- 
tively a trifie. We see the same result after the reduction from 
3 to 2\ per cent, in January, ’52 ; and again very decidedly 
during the five months after the reduction to 2 per cent, in 
April, ’52. 

It is tolerably clear that these reductions of the Rate of Dis- 
count did not bring much business to the Bank. They produced 
a great effect out of doors ; but, as regards the Bank itself, it 
may be fairly urged that the amount of its Monthly Discounts 
would have been probably as large at the higher rate as at the 
lower one actually adopted. 

Further, — looking at the magnitude of the Montlily Dis- 
counts at the Rising Rates after January, 1853, it is plain that 
it was not an easy matter to meet the requirements of a demand 
which in no small degree had been fostered by the previous low 
rates of interest. And it might be further argued that, so far 
as the profit and loss account of the Bank is concerned, the 
arrangement is a peculiarly beneficial one, which permits the 
institution to ensure, in great measure, a large business at 
rising rates, by depressing, for a period, to a comparatively 
low point, the advertised Minimum Rate. 

The Table may be read thus ; taking as an example one of 
the last lines, viz.; Between 29 Sept. *53 and 31 Dec. *53, a 
period of 3*0 months, the Total amount of Bills discounted, 
at the then minimum rate of 5 per cent, per annum, was 
6,391,000/., or in the Ratio Per Month, ^f 2,130,000/. 
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(E.) Discount Business of Bank of England^ Nov» 1849, to May^ 
1854 ; exhibiting the Total Amount of Discounts, and [the Amount 
Per Month between each Alteration of the Minimum Rate. ( Compiled 
from Materials furnished by ParL Pr. 342 '54.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Minimum Rates of 
Discount. 

Periods. 

Total Amount 
of Discounts 
at Minimum 
Rate during 
each Period, 

Average 
Amount of 
Discount 

Fcr Month, 

(I.) 


Months. 

e 

£ 

Z\. 1849, 22 Nov. 

22 Nov. ’49—31 Mar. '50. 

4*3 

1,252,000 

293,000 


1 April, *50 — 31 July, „ 

4* 

1,187,000 

297,000 


1 Aug. „ —31 Oct. „ 

3- 

1,420,000 

473,000 


1 Nov. „ — 31 Dec. „ 

2* 

2,177,000 

1,088,000 

3. 1850, 20 Dec. 

1 Jan. ’51—2 Jan. ’52. 

12* 

13,308,000 

1,109,000 

1852, 2 Jan. 

2 Jan. ’52—22 Apl, '52. 

30 

1,830,000 

510,000 

2. „ 22 April. 

22 Apl. '52—30 June, '52. 

2’3 

1,006,000 

438,000 


1 July, „ — 30 Sept. „ 

3* 

1,520,000 

507,000 


1 Oct. „ — 6 Jan. '53. 

3-3 

2,588,000 

780,000 

1 

(ll.) 





Zl. 1853, 0 Jan. 

G Jan, ’53-20 Jau. ’53. 

()-5 

1,537,000 

3,074,000 

3. „ 20 Jan, 

20 Jan. ’53—31 Mar. ’53, 

2-3 

4,955,000 

2,153,000 


1 Ajirit, „ — 2 June, „ 

2‘ 

3,473.000 

!| 1,736,000 

3^. „ 2 June. 

2 June, '53 — 31 Aug. '53. 

3* 

3,987,000 

1,329,000 

t. „ 1 Sept. 

1 Sept. ’53—15 Sept. ’53. 

0-5 

2,234,000 

4,408,000 

,, 15 Sept. 

15 Sept. '53—29 Sept. ’53. 

0*5 

1,200,000 

2,420,000 

5, „ 29 Sept. 

29 Sept. ’53.— 31 Dec, ’53. 

3- 

6,391,000 

2,130,000 


1 Jan. ’54—31 Mch, '54. 

3* 

4,890,000 

1^630,000 


1 Apl. „ — 11 May, „ 

1-3 

2,454,000 

% 

• 

1,880,000 

1854.— 11 May. 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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* (4.) Outline of the Condition of the Bank of England in 
Periods of Years^ 1778 — 1856. 

I have sought to show, in the following Table (F.), in a con* 
else form, the considerable and important change which has 
taken place, during the last thirty years, in the relations of the 
Bank of England to the general public. 

It is the fact that, down to about 1820, the magnitude of the 
Private Deposits was a comparative trifle. The means of the 
Bank (exclusive of its own paid-up capital) were obtained from 
the Government Account, and from its Circulation. It /had 
scarcely any Banking Business in the form of Current/ Ac* 
counts ; and therefore came but little, if at all, in contact with 
the London Bankers as a competitor for the custom of parties 
who should retain a balance at their credit, and therefore be 
Depositors. 

About 1830, this state of things had been entirely changed, 
and then the Private Deposits equalled in amount the Deposits 
at credit of the Government ; and this proportion continued to 
about 1842. 

Since 1842, as a general rule, the Private Deposits have been 
equal to more than double the amount of the Government De- 
posits ; and latterly the Private Deposits have attained a mag- 
nitude quite equal to half the outstanding Circulation. 

In considering, therefore, the obligations imposed on the 
Bank by the nature of its Liabilities, it is essential to bear in 
mind, that reasonings which might be quite sound down to 1820 
or 1830, when nearly the whole Banking resources of the insti- 
tution were obtained from the Circulation and the Government 
Account, require considerable modifleation when the Private 
Deposits are half the amount of* the outstanding Notes, and 
more than double the Treasury Balance. 

The Table is divided into Periods. Thus, 1778-84 was the 
period of the American War ; from 1785-92 there wais Peace ; 
1793-96 included the severe pressure of the first years of the 
French War ; 1797 — 1801 was marked by the suspension of 
Cash Payments; 1802-09 was the period of the War anterior 
to the great operations in Spain ; 1810-15 the climax of the 
struggle ; and it may suffice to point out that 1889-41 was the 
period marked by the large Corn importations under the Sliding 
Scale. 
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Bank op England, 1778— 1856.— ilppuox/AMrirp SrATmEirrof theAvmjAi 
Average Amount of Circulation in the hands of the Public (including 
Bank Post Bills), and of Deposits, Securities, and Bullion. (Compiled 
from App. 3, Com. Rep., 1848 ; and App. 24, Com. Rep., 1832.) 


1 

S 

8 

4 

« 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

12 

IS 




LIABILITIES. 



® as 


ASSETS. 


Years 























(both 

1 CiacVLATION. 


Deposits. 

Rest. 

ill 

1 SbcubItiis. 

i i 


Un- 

der 

£5. 

above. 

Total. 

Public. 

Private 

Total. 



Public. 

Private 


^ n 


Mins 

Mins. 

Bflni. 

Mins. 

Mina. 

Mins. 

Mini 

Mbs. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

1778-84 

- 

7-0 

7*0 

- 

- 

6*0 

1*6 

14*6 

8*6 

8*0 

11*6 

8*0 

1786-92 

- 

10-0 

10*0 

- 

- 

6*0 

2*7 

18*7 

8*7* 

8*0 

11*7 

7*0 

1798-96 


11-0 

11*0 

- 

- 

6*0 

8*1 

20*1 

11*0 

4*1 

15*1 

50 

1797-1801 

1*8 

r26 

H*3 

- 

- 

8*0 

8*5 

aS’5 

13*0 

7‘5 

20*5 

6*0 

1802-09 

4*2 

13*5 

177 

- 

- 

10*0 

4*6 

32*2 

14*6 

12*7 

27*2 

5*0 

1810-15 

7-5 

16’5 

24*0 

10*6 

0*7 

11*2 

6*6 

41*7 

22*0 

16*7 

387 

8*0 

1816-22 

7-0 

18’0 

25*0 

60 

1*6 

6-5 

40 

35*5 

200 

17*6 

*7*5 

8*0 

1828-25 

0*6 

19'0 

m 

6-0 

2*0 

8*0 

8*0 

30*5 

16*0 

6*5 

20*5 

100 

1826 

1-3 

22-0 

^3*3 

4*2 

2*8 

7*0 

8*0 

33*3 

18*0 

11*8 

29*8 

8*6 

1827-82 

0-4 

20'0 

20*4 

4*5 

6*5 

10*0 

2*7 

33*1 

20*0 

4*1 

24*1 

9*0 

1838-88 

0-2 

18*0 

i8'2 

8'6 

6*6 

10*0 

2*8 

31-0 

16*0 

7*0 

13*0 

8*0 

1839-41 

0*2 

16*5 

V 167 

3*0 

4*0 

7*0 

2*7 

26*4 

14*0 

7*9 

21*9 

4*6 

1842-44 

0-1 

19-6 

19*6 

4*0 

7*0 

11*0 

3*2 

33*8 

14*0 

9*8 

23*8 

10*0 

1845-46 

- 

21*0 

21*0 

7*0 

10*0 

17*0 

8*5 

41*5 

130 

13*5 

26*5 

16*0 

1847 

- 

19*0 

I 19*0 

6*0 

8*0 

14*0 

8*8 

36*8 

11*0 

15*8 

268 

10*0 

1848-51 

- 

20*0 

20*0 

6*0 

11*0 

17*0 

3*2 

40*2 

14*0 

11*2 

25*2 

16*0 

1852-58 

- 

23*0 

23*0 

6*0 

12*5 j 

18*5 

3*6 

45*0 

13*0 

12*0 

25*0 

20*0 

185i^5 

- 

21*0 

21*0 

4*0 

12*0 

16*0 

85 

40*5 

12*0 

14*5 

26*5 

14*0 

1866 

- 

2H 

2I‘I 

4<,| 

11*0 

15*0 

8*8 

39*4 

12*0 

16*4 

28*4 

11*0 


The five figures at the unit eod of each amount are omitted : 
thu8| 21*1 represents 21,100,000/. 

N. 
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APPENDIX X. 


The CouNTRir Circulation of the United Kingdom during 
THE Period 1847-56. 

Statements relating to the Amount^ Character^ and Fluctuations 
of the Country Circulation of England and Wales^ and 
of Scotland, 

The whole of the questions relating to the Country Circula- 
tion, not only as regards the changes which have taken place 
in the statutes aifecting it, but also as regards the general 
laws which determine the periods and range of its Fluctuations, 
have been so well and lucidly discussed by Mr. Gilbert, in a 
Paper on the Laws of the Currency contributed to the Statistical 
Journal (voL xvii.) of December 1854, that I have been led to 
transfer to this Appendix a very considerable portion of Mr. 
Gilbart’s statement. 

It will be found, I think, that but little could be added with 
advantage to Mr. Gilbert’s labours. 

The extracts are as follows : — 

“ I am not aware that we have any authentic details of the rise 
and progress of Country Banking in England. It is geuerally 
understood that very few country banks existed previous to the 
American war — that they rapidly increased after the termination of 
that war — that they received a severe check in the year 179^i> when 
twenty-two became bankrupt, and that they increased with wonderful 
rapidity after the passing of the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. 
Since the year 1808, every bank that issues notes had been compelled 
to take out an annual licence — and since 1804, the notes have been 
subject to a stamp duty. This duty was increased in 1808, and 
again in 1815. 

“ In the year 1775, bankers were prohibited by Act of Parliament, 
to issue notes of a less amount than 20s, And in 1777^ they were 
prohibited to issue notes of a less amount than 5/. But after the 
passing of the Bank Restriction Act in 1797? the last restriction was 
removed, and the Country Banks commenced issuing notes of 1/. and 
21. And in 1822, the permission to issue such notes was continued 
until the expiration of the Bank Charter in 1 883. But after the 
memorable panic of 1825, the Government refused to issue any 
more stamps for notes under 5/., and it was enacted that all such 
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notes already stamped should cease to be issued by the bankers after 
the year 1829. 

‘‘ The speculations that preceded the panic of 1825, were attri- 
buted, by the government of the day, to a wild spirit of speculation 
fostered by the Country Banks. To guard against the recurrence of 
similar evils, not only were notes under 51. abolished, but two other 
measures were introduced. Banks of Issue consisting of more than 
six partners, were permitted to be formed at greater distance than 
sixty-five miles from London ; and the Bank of England was induced 
to open Branches in the provinces. 

And here it will be proper to notice a peculiarity in the county 
of Lancaster, and particularly in Manchester and Liverpool. In 
these places there were no Country Notes, and but a small propor- 
tion of Bank of England Notes. The circulation consisted mainly 
of Bills of Exchange, which passed from hand to hand like Bank 
Notes, laving the endorsement of all the parties through whose hands 
they had passed. In Liverpool large notes were required to pay the 
duties at the Custom House ; and in Manchester small notes were 
required to pay wages. These were obtained from the Bank of Eng- 
land in London : but the transactions between manufacturers and 
dealers were transacted by Bills of Exchange, and as these bills were 
all made payable in London, Bank Notes were not required in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, even for the payment of these bills. 

“ The measures adopted by the Legislature in the year 182(), led 
to the establishment of Branches of the Bank of England in Man- 
chester and Liverpool. 

“ From this period the circulation of Bills of Exchange declined, 
and was superseded by Bank of England notes. This was acceler- 
ated by the circumstance that the Joint Stock Banks formed in these 
places did not issue their own notes, but those of the Bank of Eng- 
land. This establishment had offered to discount for the Joint Stock 
Banks at 1 per cent, less than they charged to the public, and the 
Joint Stock Banks thought it more for their interest to obtain the 
Notes of the Bank of England on these terms, than to issue notes 
of their own. The circulation of the country now consisted of 
notes of the Branches of the Bank of England, notes of the Joint 
Slock Banks, and notes of the Private Bankers ; and as many of the 
weak jirivate banks had ceased to exist, and as others had merged 
into Joint Stock Banks, and as all notes under 51. were abolished, it 
was supposed that the country had now obtained the advantage of a 
secure circulation. 

Butin the latter end of the year 1836 another Panic ajrri ved, 
when it was discovered that the Country Circulation was again at 
fault. But the charge now was, not that it was Unsafe, but that it 
was Excessive ; and this cliarge of liaviiig issued to excess w'as more 
especially directed against the Joint Stock Banks. 

Here it may be observed that, in the Panic of 1825, the ampunt 
of country notes in circulation was unknowm. No returns at that 
time were made to the government, and the amount of note§ in cir- 
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culation could only be calculated, and that very imperfectly, from 
the number of stamps, of different denominations, issued from the 
Stamp Office. But in the year 1833, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Althorp, obtained an Act (3 &; 4 William IV. c. 
83.), which required all banks issuing promissory notes, to make 
returns to the Stamp Office of the average amounts of notes in circu- 
lation in the quarters ending the first day of January, April, July, 
and October in each year. The quarterly average was to be formed 
from the amount in circulation at the end of each week. These 
quarterly returns were afterwards published in the London Gazette. 

From these returns it was evident that the Country Circulation 
had increased by the beginning of the year 1836; and as a general 
spirit of speculation prevailed at the same time, it was inferred that 
the Country Circulation was the cause of this speculation ; and as 
by the end of the year the speculations had ended in Panic, the 
Country Circulation was the cause of this panic. 

Another Panic occurred at the end of the year 1839 1 a^^d here 
again, blame was cast on the Country >Joteg. 

Jlut the complaint now was, not that the Country Circulation was 
unsafe or excessive, but that it was lll-regulated. An opinion had 
been adopted by some distinguished Political Economists that the 
country circulation, as well as that of the Bank of England, ought 
to correspond at all times with the amount of gold in the Bank of 
England. It is true that the circulation of the Bank of England 
did not fluctuate in exact accordance with this amount of gold. But 
the country circulation did not correspond even with that of the 
Bank of England. And as the fluctuations in the country circula- 
tion did not correspond with the fluctuations either of the gold of 
the Bank of England or with the notes of the Bank of England, it 
was assumed that the country circulation was ill-reguluted, and 
being iU-regulated it was assumed to be the cause, or at least one 
cause, of the Panic that occurred at the end of the year 1839. 

To examine into the truth of these opinions, a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed in the year 1 840, to consider the 
state of the law with reference to Banks of Issue. The Committee 
examined witnesses during the sessions of 1840 and 1841 ; but the 
only practical result was that an act was passed requiring weekly 
returns of their circulation from every bank of issue. (4 & 5 Vic. 
cap. 50.) ♦ # * 

When the late Sir Robert Peel came into office in the year 1841 ; 
the Charter of the Bank of England was subject to renewal in the 
year 1844, and in that year was passed an Act of Parliament ^to 
* regulate the issue of Bank Notes and for giving to the Governor 
' and Company of the Bank of England certain privileges for a 
^ lim'ted period.* (7 & 8 Viet. cap. 32.) 

“ The charges against the Country Circulation had been, that it 
was Unsafe, Excessive, and Ill-related. The Act of 1844 dealt 
chiefly with the second of these accusations. 

According to the provisions of this Act, no New Bank of Issue 
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was pennitted to be established in the United Kingdom^ and the 
maximum amount of notes which each existing bank of issue might 
issue upon an average of four weeks, should^ after the 10th Oc- 
tober, 1844<, be the average amount of the notes in circulation during 
xhQ twelw weeks ending the ^'^th Aprily 1844; that returns should 
be made to government of the average amount of notes in circula- 
tion during each week ; and if, upon an average of four weeks, the 
amount in circulation exceeded the authorised amount, the bank 
should be 8ubje<it to a penalty equal to the amount of that excess. 
That if any existing bank not having more than six partners should 
increase the number of partners to more than six, it should Jose the 
privilege of issue. That if any two banks should unite, so as to 
increase their number beyond six, they shall lose the right of issue. 
And if any banker shall become bankrupt, or cease to carry on the 
business of a banker, or cease to issue notes, it shall not be lawful for 
such banker at any time thereafter to issue any such notes. 

The charge of being Unsafe the act did not meddle with, except 
so far as limiting the issues of each bank, and prohibiting any new 
bank of issue, may be regarded as elements of safety. But the Act 
of 1844 left the country circulation still unregulated by the amount 
of gold in the Bank of England. In the month of October, 1844, 
when the act came into operation, the amount of gold in the Bank 
of England was 12,149,867/. On the 28d of October, 1847, the 
amount of gold was 6,745,354/., but the law required no correspond- 
ing reduction in the amount of the country circulation. On the 10th 
of July, 1852, the gold had advanced to 21,845,390/., but the law 
permitted the country circulation no corresponding expansion. It 
does not therefore appear to have been the object of the act, that the 
country bankers should regulate their issues by the amount of gold 
in the Bank of England. 

The Maximum was the average of the twelve weeks ending 
April 27, 1844, but there seems to be no reason why this period 
should have been chosen. Sir Robert Peel originally proposed that 
the maximum should be the average of the previous two years. The 
Private Bankers asked for the average of the previous five years. 
The Joint Stock Banks asked for the maximum of the two years, 
contending, that if an average were made a maximum, the circula- 
tion would be still farther reduced. 

Sir Robert Peel ultimately determined on the average of the 
twelve weeks previous to the announcement of the measures to Par- 
liament ; the respective amounts are as follows : — 


Average of the Two Years - 
„ Five Years - 

Maximum of the Two Years - 
Average of the Twelve Weeks 1 
as ultimately certified J 


Private Banks. Joint.Stock Banks. 

4,916,494 — 8,061,562 

5,761,792 — 8,485,829 
5,295,239 — 3,752,867 

5,153,407 — 3,495,446- 


The Private Banks were 205, and the Joint Stock Bank8-72, 
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The following are the average amounts of the County Circulation 
during the previous five years: — 


£ 


1839 

- 

- 

- 11,715, 5‘27 

1840 

- 

- 

- 10,457,057 

1841 

- 

- 

- 9,671,643 

1842 

- 

- 

- 8,249,052 

1843 

- 

- 

- 7 , 667,916 


This decline was attributed by the Country Banks to the dulness 
of trade, the low price of corn, and other temporary causes. 

But, doubtless, there were also other causes of a more perma- 
nent description. Some country banks had withdrawn their circu- 
lation, and issued the notes of the Bank of England, in consequence 
of advantageous proposals from that establishment. The increased 
facilities of travelling by railway, and other means, had tended to 
diminish the amount of notes in circulation, by causing them to be 
returned to the bankers more raipidly for payment. The uniform 
pennv post commenced in January, 1840, and the registry of letters 
in July, 1841, and these enabled every country banker to send off to 
Lond m every night the notes of other bankers he had received 
during the day; and thus the circulation was reduced. The practice 
of ki eping banking accounts had also extended very much, so that, 
instead of carrying notes in their pockets as formerly, people now 
lodged their notes with their banker, and made their payments by 
giving cheques on the bank. 

}' rom these causes it seems probable that tlm actual issue of the 
country banks would not have regained its former amount, even if 
the act of 1844 had never been passed. 

“■ The act, however, had the necessary effect to render the actual 
circulation less than even the authorised i sue. If you apply a 
maximum to a fluctuating circulation, the average amount must be 
less than the maximum. If in April, when the circulation is at its 
highest, the amount is less than the maximum, it will fall still lower 
in August. The maximum, too, was divided among many banks ; 
each banker was obliged to keep below his share of the maximum, 
and when all these short-comings are a«Uled together they amount to 
a considerable sum. The penalty too vas so great — equal for every 
offence to the amount of the excess — that prudent bankers kept their 
circulation much below their maximum, in order to avoid the chance 
of incurring these heavy penalties. 

There are several circumstances which show that in some in- 
stances the Act was felt to be a restriction. Attempts have been made 
to evade its provisions. The first occurred when Sir Charles Wood 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he issued a circular letter to 
the country bankers, stating that if such attempts should be con- 
tinued he would introduce a more stringent measure. The second 
took place last year. When the act was passed authorising chequ(‘s 
to be drawn beyond fifteen miles upon a penny stamp, some banks 
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issued on a penny stamp cheques which in form resembled Bank 
Notes. The Stamp Act just passed prohibits this practice. 

We have observed, too, in reference to individual banks, that in 
the returns the fourth week is often less than the three preceding 
weeks. The average is taken every four weeks. If a banker finds 
that in the first three weeks he has exceeded his limit, he stops his 
own issues, and sends to London for a supply of 51. and 10/. Bank of 
England notes.' Even this may not be sufficient, and then he sends 
his clerks round to all the neighbouring banks, asking, ‘ Have you 
^ got any of our notes? If you have, we wish to pay them iinmedi- 
* ately, in older to keep down our average.' Thus in some instances 
the country circulation has become in one sense a regulated currency. 
It is so regulated that in every fourth week the amount is less than 
in eithe r of the three preceding weeks. Another circumstance which 
shows that the act is felt to be a restriction is, that some joint-stock 
banks < 0 not issue notes at all their branches. They issue to their 
authorised amount at a portion of their establishments, and at the 
rest the y issue the notes of the Bank of England. 

“ A further symptom of the inadequacy of the country circula- 
tion, is the increased circulation cf the Branches of the Bank of 
England. In 1 836, when the country circulation was 1 1 ,700, 000/. 
the branch circulation was 3,/)()0,000/. In the year 1846, the 
country circulation was only 7,700,000/. and the branch circulation 
had increased to 6,500,000/. 

At the same time we believe that much of the restiiction that 
would otherwise have been felt, has been prevented by a cause to 
which we have already referred, the extension of the Deposit System 
of Banking. 

Formerly, to keep a banker was the privilege of a few ; now it 
is the practice of the many. It is easy to perceive how this operates. 
If all the notes in a town are lodged with the bankers, and the depo- 
sitors make their payments by cheques, notes are not required; the 
payment is made by a transfer from one account to another. If the 
two parties keep accounts with different bankers the eftbci is the 
same. For the country bankers make their exchanges with each 
other daily or weekly, and pay the difference by an order on their 
London agent. This order again is passed through the clearing, arid 
the differiMices between the clearing bankers are pai<l by a draft on 
the Bank of England. It is thus theoretically possible, that all the 
monetary transactions of a country may be settled by a system of 
transfers ; and it is practically the fact, that a large proportion of 
them are so .settled; and this amount has, of late years, hH-ely in- 
creased, and is still increasing. * * * . 

'' 1 shall now proceed to notice those fluctuations that have taken 
place in the country circulation bef >rc and since the passing of the 
Act of 1814, [Mr. Gilbart then makes the following quotation 
from a preceding work of Iris own.*] 

“ ^ We will take the monthly returns of the circulation for the 
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* period that is past^ that is^ from the end of September 1833 to the 

* end of 1843, and endeavour, by observing their various revolutions, 

* to discover if they are governed by any fixed causes or principles — 
‘ to ascertain if those principles, are uniform in their operation ; and 
^ if we should discover that the revolutions of the currency are regu- 
' lated by any uniform principles, we shall call those principles the 

* Laws of the Currency. 

‘ We shall begin with that portion of the currency which consists 
' of notes issued by the Bank of England. On looking over the 
' monthly circulation of the Bank of England, given in the Table, 

* No. 34, in the Appendix to the Report of 1 840, we observe, that 

* the circulation of the months in which the public dividends are paid 
' is higher than in the subsequent months. Thus, the average circu- 
^ lation of January is higher than that of February or March. The 
^ circulation of April is higher than that of May or June. The cir- 

* culation of July is higher than that of August or September. And 
‘ the circulation of October is higher than that of November or De- 
‘ cember. This, then, we may consider as one law of the circulation 

* of the Bank of England — that it ebbs and flows four times in the 
‘ year in consequence of the payment of the quarterly dividends. 
^ This law does not apply to any other bank, as all the government 
‘ dividends are paid by the Bank of England.’ 

“ * On inspecting the monthly returns of the country circulation 

* for the last ten years, we find that the highest amount is in the 
^ month of April : thence it descends, and arrives at the lowest 
^ point by the end of August, which is the lowest point in the year. 

* It gradually increases to November ; a slight reaction takes place 
^ in December ; but it then advances until it reaches the highest 

* point in April. The general law is, that the country circulation 

* always makes one circuit in the year — being at its lowest point in 

* August, and advancing to December, and continuing to advance to 
‘ its highest point in the month of April, and then again descending 

* to its lowest point in August." 

“ ‘ In Scotland the lowest point of the circulation is in March, 

* and the highest in November. The advance, however, between 
‘ these two points is not uniform — for the highest of the interven- 
^ ing months is May, after which there is a slight reaction ; but it 
^ increases again until November, .and falls off in December. The 
‘ reason of the great increase in May and November is, that these are 
‘ the seasons of making payments. The interest due on mortgages is 

* then settled, annuities are then paid, the country people usually 
^ take the interest on their deposit receipts, and the servants receive 
‘ their wages. There are frequently large sums transferred by way 
‘ of mortgage. It is the custom of Scotland to settle all transactions, 

‘ large as well as small, by bank notes — not by cheques on bankers, as 

* in London. It is remarkable that these monthly variations occur 
‘ uniformly every year, while the amount of the circulation in the 

* corresponding months of different years undergoes comparatively 
^ very little change.* 
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“ ^ From what we have already said of the laws of the currency, 
those of our readers who are acquainted with Ireland will be able 
^ to judge beforehand of the revolutions of her circulation. Being 

* purely an agricultural country, the lowest points will of course be 

* in August or September, immediately before the harvest, and the 

* commendement of the cattle and bacon trade. Then it rises rapidly 
‘ till it reaches its highest point in January, and then gradually de- 
'dines. As an agricultural country, we should naturally expect 
'that during the season of increase the circulation would expand 
' most in the rural districts ; and so we 6nd that the circulation of 
' the Bank of Ireland in Dublin expands very moderately — that of 
' her branches, which are located chiefly in large towns, expands 
'more — while the circulation of the joint stock banks, which are 
'located in the agricultural districts, receives the largest increase. 

' Again, the purchases and sales of agricultural produce are known to 
' be in small amounts ; and hence the notes of the smallest denomi- 
' nation receive the largest relative increase. The annual changes of the 
' Irish circulation are governed chiefly by the produce of the harvest, 
' and the prices of agricultural products. These are the laws of the 
‘ circulation of Ireland.' 

Mr. Gilbart resumes the subject of his Paper as follows : — 

“ Our first inquiry, then, shall be. Whether the fluctuations in the 
country circulation have been governed by the same laws since the 
passing of the act of 1 844 as they were before. 

“ And we find from the returns, that the country circulation since 
1844 has fluctuated in the same manner. We find, too, that the 
country circulation at these two periods (before and after 1844) con- 
form to each other not only in their compliance with these laws, but 
also in their exceptions to these laws. The years 1836 and 1839 
were years of panic, and as panics usually occur at the end of the 
year, the country circulation at the end of these years was less 
than in the preceding August. The year 1847 was also a year of 
panic, and here we find, too, that the circulation was lower in 
December than in August. 



April. 

August. 

Dccunilier. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1836 - - 

- - 12,403,634 - 

11,658,494 - 

. 11,228, ,594 

1839 - - 

- - 12,662,312 - 

10,868,785 ■ 

10 , 698,390 

184.7 - - 

- - 8,024,168 ■ 

■ 7,133,525 • 

• 5 , 939,007 


" We find that each class of banks, private and joint-stock, illustrates 
the same rule. Both rise and fall at the same time, and are obvi- 
ously regulated by similar laws. 

'* We will now proceed to a further analysis of the returns before 
us. The country circulation is divided into two classes — that of 
the private banks and that of the joint-stock banks. — We will .begin 
with the amounts which each class of banks is at present Authorised 
to issue; — 
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167 Private Banks are authorised to issue . - . 4^616,609 

65 Joint-Stock Banks are authorised to issue - - 3,325,857 


Total Authorised issue ... - 7,942,666 


The average issue of the private banks is 27»755/., and of the 
Joint-stock banks 5J,l67^.' The highest issue of a private bank is 
112,280/., and of a joint-stock bank 442,371/. The lowest issue 
of a private bank is 3,201/., and of a joint-stock bank 1,503/. 

** By the provisions of the act, if any bank, not having more than 
six partners, should increase its partners to a greater number than 
six, it would lose the power of issue. So far as regards the amount 
of the circulation, this regulation seems unnecessary. Having fixed 
the maximum which each bank might issue, an increase in the 
number of its partners, though it might increase the safety of the 
notes to the public, could not increase the amount in circulation. 
If, indeed, the object were gradually to reduce or annihilate the 
country circulation, then this enactment might tend to answer its 

* purpose. We stated in 1844, ^ Without casting any reflection on 
‘ the private bankers, it may fairly bf calculated that in the course of 
‘ a f<‘W years their circulation will be less than at present. An unwil- 

* linirness to publish the amount of their issues, a disposition to retire 

* from business, misfortune, death, or other circumstances, may cause 
‘ the withdrawal of the circulation of a country bank, and when once 

* withdrawn it can never be restored.’ — Since that time 37 country 
private banks have ceased to issue : — these are — 


1 1 banks within the circle of 65 miles, whose fixed issue was 1 10,194* 
26 banks without the circle „ ,, „ 426,604 


37 Total. Total 536,798 


Within the same period 7 joint-stock banks, having a fixed 
issue of l69>389/*j have ceased to issue. I'he original certified 
issue of 8,648,853/. has thus been reduced to the above sum of 

7,942,666/. 

“We will now classify the country circulation topographically. 
Within a circle of 65 miles of London, a circle of 1 30 miles in diame- 
ter, there is no joint-stock bank of issue, nor any branch of the 
Bank of England. The issuing country banks may therefore be 
divided into those within this circle and those without it. And we 
then find — 

47 Private Banks, within the circle, are authorised 
to issue - - - - - 

1 20 Private Banks, without the circle, are authorised 
to issue ...... 


1,303,318 

3,313,291 
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65 Joint' Stock Banks, without the circle, are au- 
thorised to issue . - - - 


Total Country Circulation - 7,942,666 


The average circulation of private banks within the circle is 
27,7301. ; and without the circle, 27,765/. 

“ But we have referred only to the Authorised Circulation. We 
will now take a view of the Actual Circulation. 

i( take that of the year 1853, and refer to the months of 

April, August, and December. 

Authorised 

Circulation. April. 

£ £ 

1,303,318 - 1,010,932 - 


3,313,291 - 2,852,361 - 2,708,110 - 2,849,172 

3,325,857 - 3,132,388 - 2,984,629 - 3,056,085 

Taking the Authorised Circulation in each case to be represented 
by 100, the following will be the proportion of the actual cir* 
culation : — 

April. Aug. Dec. 

47 Private Banks - - - - 100 - 77*5 - 72'1 - 75*5 

120 Priv Ate Banks .... 100 - 86*8 - 80*8 - 84-5 

65 Joint-Stock Banks - . 100 - 92*5 - 87*7 - 89*0 

It will thus be seen that, as compared with their respective 
authorised circulations, the actual circulation of the Private Banks is 
less than that of the Joint-Stock Banks, and that of the Private 
Banks within the circle is less than that of the Private Banks with- 
out the circle. We cannot assign causes with so much certainty as 
we can state facts. Within the circle of 65 miles, the notes, which 
are all payable in London, may be sent there more rapidly for pay- 
ment, and thus the circulation be reduced. Perchance, too, the 
non.issuing joint-stock banks may have withdrawn some of the 
business of the private bankers in that circle, and thus their circula- 
tion may have become still further reduced, and that of the Bank of 
England increased. It is a mistake to suppose that a banker can 
keep out as many notes as he likes. If his rivals take from .him any 
portion of his deposit or his discount business, his circulation neces- 
sarily becomes less. With regard to the private banks and the joint- 
stock banks beyond the circle, the difference may arise in part from 
the greater number of the private banks. Supposing, for illus- 
tration, that each bank should be 1,000/. below its authori^d cir- 
culation, then the total deficiency of the private banks would 
be 1 20,000/., while that of the joint-stock banks woujd be jonly 


47 Private 
Banks. mM. 
in the Circle 
120 Private 
Banks, 
out the Circle 
65 Joint- 
Stock Banks 


August. December. 

£ £ 
940,184 - 984,581 


1 3,325,857 
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65,000/. Perhaps the joint-stock circulation, being issued at so 
many branches^ may remain longer iti circulation, or, perchance, the 
private bankers may purposely keep more within the prescribed limits 
in order to avoid the chance of incurring the penalties. 

We will now classify the banks of issue according to the Amounts 
they are respectively authorised to circulate^ and we will begin with 
the Private Banks. 

“ These number l67 Banks, who are authorised to issue 4,6 16 , 609 /. 
But the larger portion are for comparatively small amounts. For 27 
banks the authorised issue is under 10,000/. each. 52 banks have 
above 10,000/. and under 20,000/. ; 31 banks are under 30,000/.; 
20 banks are under 40,00o£; and 18 banks are under 50,000/. 
each. The total authorised circulation of these 148 banks is 
3,241,476/. Of the remaining 19 banks, who have a circulation 
each of above 50,000/., only 2 are above 100,000/. It is evident, 
therefore, that no very large portion of the country circulation is 
dependent on any one of these banks. It may be also stated that 
these 167 banks form, with their branches or agencies, 341 bank- 
ing establishments. 

The Joint'Stock Banks of Issue are 65, and they are authorised 
to issue to the extent of 3,325,857/* It may be sufficient here to 
state that only 5 of these banks have an authorised circulation above 
100,000/. each ; and these 5 banks have among them ^47 
branrhes.^ It may also be added that every shareholder is answer- 
able to the whole extent of his property for all the notes issued by the 
banks ; — a circumstance which adds to the security of this portion 
of the country circulation. 

We will now compare the circulation of the Country Banks 
with the Country Circulation of the Bank of England. 

“ We have been accustomed in former years to think of the Bank 
of England as a London bank, and to think of the country circula- 
tion as having the exclusive possession of the country. This is not 
now the case. In London the circulation consists exclusively of 
the notes of the Bank of England. Here there are 58 Private 
and 23 Joint-Stock Banking establishments that issue nothing else. 
Out of London, and within a circle of 65 miles, there are 100 
private banking establishments that issue about a million of notes ; 
but there are 23 private banking and 73 joint-stock banking esta- 
blishments that issue only the notes of the Bank of England. 
Beyond 65 miles from London there is a circulation of above three 
million issued by 241 private banking establishments ; and about three 
millions more issued by 404 joint-stock banking establishments ; 
but the 1 1 branches of the Bank of England, all located in this dis- 
trict, have probably a larger circulation than all these banks put to. 
gether. And besides this, a large portion of the notes issued by 


* Under the word ‘ branches ’ we include sub-branches and 
agencies.'' 
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the parent establifibrnent in London circulate in this district, or are 
found in the tills of its 647 banking establishments. Banks in the 
same locality as a branch of the Bank of England, will keep in their 
tills some of the notes of the branch, because they can obtain gold 
for them without sending to London. But in places distant from 
the branches, the notes kept by bankers are those that have been 
issued in London, 

And here we may notice a peculiarity of the Branches of the 
Bank of England as banks of Issue. 

“ They act to only a small extent as banks of deposit. In conse- 
quence of not allowing interest on deposits, they have not attracted 
any large amount from the country banks. From the returns laid 
before Parliament in the year 1848, it appears that the deposits in 
all the branch banks put together amounted to only about a million. 
Considering that the branches are established in large towns, and 
have bt en in existence for twenty years, this amount is far from con- 
siderable. ♦ * * 

We will now compare the Country Circulation with the Total 
Circulation of the Bank of England. By the circulation of the 
Bank of England, I mean the amount of her notes which are in the 
hands of the public. 

111 the year 1 8S6, the Bank of England had above three-fifths 
of the circulation, and the country bankers about two-fifths. The 
average of the quarter ending June, 18il6, of the former, was 
17,184,000/., and the latter 12,202,196/. From this time the 
country circulation gradually declined, and in 1844, Sir Robert 
Peel fixed its maximum at 8,648,953/., while that of the Bank of 
England was at the time 20,228,060/. Latterly, the country cir- 
culation has usually been about 7,000,000/., while that of the Bank 
of England has varied from 20 to 23,000,000/. The Bank of 
England has therefore at present three-fourths of the circulation, 
and the country banks one-fourth. The former, too, has the power 
of increase, while that of the latter is sure to decline. 

The act anticipated such a decline, and provides that if any of 
the then existing banks should cease to issue, the Bank of England 
might upon application receive from the Lords of the Treasury per- 
mission to extend her issues upon securities to two-thirds of the 
sum withdrawn. Such a decline has taken place. Thirty-seven 
private banks, whose authorised issue amounted to 536,798/., have 
ceased to issue ; and seven joint-stock banks, whose authorised issue 
amounted to l69,589/.\ have ceased to issue. This makes a total 
of 706,387/., and consequently the Bank of England may upon ap- 
plication receive power to issue upon securities the additional sum 
of 470,925/., making her total issue upon securities 14,470,925/. 
But as all the profit on the increased issue must go to the govern- 
ment, the Bank can have no inducement as a matter of profit to 
make the application. # ♦ * ♦ , 

*( We will now compare the Issuing Banks with the Non-lMuing 
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Banks. By a non-issuing bank, I mean a bank that does not issue 
its own notes. I believe all the non-issuing banks issue exclusively 
the notes of the Bank of England ; they do not re-issue even the notes 
of other banks that they receive from their customers, but forward 
them immediately for payment. There is no bank of issue in 
London except the Bank of England. Within 65 miles of London 
there are 47 private banks of issue, making with their branches or 
agencies 100 banking establishments; within this circle there is no 
joint-stock bank of issue ; beyond 65 miles from London there are 
120 private banks of issue, making with their branches or agencies 
241 banking establishments, and 6 > issuing joint-stock banks, making 
with their branches or agencies 404 banking establishments : thus 
the total number of issuing banking establishments in England and 
Wales is 745. 

The Non-Issuing banking establishments in England and Wales 


are as follows : — 

In London - - Private banks - - - - • - - 5S 

Ditto Joint-stock establishments - - ~ 23 

Total in London - - — 81 

Within 65 miles. Private banking establishments - - 23 

„ Joint-stock banking establishments - 73 

— 96 ' 

B*’yond 65 miles, Private banking establishments - - <)2 

„ Joint-stock banking establishments - 86 

— 178 

Total in England and Wales - - - - 355 

Add Issuing banking establishments - - 745 

Total banking cslablishments - -1100* 


“ The number of places that have banking establishments within 
65 miles is 123, and l)eyond that distance 443 ; so that, including 
London, there are in England and V^^ales 567 places which unitedly 
are blessed with the advantages of eleven hundred banking esta- 
blishments. 

'Mn the circle within 65 miles of London, most of the non-issuing 
joint-stock banking establishments are branches of a joint-stock bank, 
the head-office of which is in London. The head-offices of the other 
is at Aylesbury. 

Beyond the 65 miles the head-offices of the non-issuing joint- 
stock banks are generally in places where there are branches of the 
Bank of England. 

And here, for the use of those who are not familiar with the 
history of our subject, it may be proper to repeat, that, previous to 
the act of 1 844, the Bank of England had arranged with several 
joint-stock and private banks to discount for them at one per cent, 
less than their usual rate of interest, provided they would issue none 

* 'Fhese are exclusive of the Bank of England and her eleven 
branches. 
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but Bank of England notes. The act of 1844 suppressed these 
agreements^ and at the same time prohibited these banks resuming 
their issue. But as a compensation they were entitled to receive 
annually one per cent, upon the amount of Bank of England notes 
they should keep in circulation. But this compensation is to cease 
on the 1st August^ 1856. A schedule attached to the act gives the 
names of these banks. The list contains four Liverpool joint-stock 
banks and two private banks. It is, we presume, in consequence of 
these agreements, that we find many of the non-issuing joint-stock 
banks are located in places where the Bank of England has branches. 
The following are the localities of the non-issuing joint-stock banks : 

6 in London, 5 in Liverpool, 3 in Manchester, 3 in Birmingham, 

2 in Newcastle-on- Tyne, 1 in Ashton, Bolton, Stockport, Aylesbury, 
Bury, ]*lymouth, Swansea, Southampton, Portsmouth, Preston, and 
Sheffiel I — making a total of 30 banks. These banks have among 
them 1 {-S branches — making a total of head-offices and branches of 
178 banking establishments. 

“ But here 1 must stop to notice the banks of Liverpool. Liver* 
pool has no fewer than 12 banking establishments. These are, a 
branch of the Bank of England; four non-issuing private banks ; one 
issuing joint- slock bank» having branches throughout Wales, but which 
does not issue notes in Liverpool ; five non-issuing joint-stock banks ; 
and a non-issuing branch of the Manchester and Liverpool District 
Bank, whose head-oflSce is at Manchester. Out of London there is 
no place in England which has so many banks as Liverpool, nor is 
there any place which has so many joint-stock banks. Besides a 
branch of the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, Liverpool 
has six independent joint-stock banks: Manchester has but three — 
Bristol has but two — Leeds has but two — Newcasde-on-Tyne has 
but two — but Liverpool can boast of six. 

‘^None of the banks in Liverpool issue notes. We have already 
stated in part the cause of this. The trade of the Manchester and 
Liverpool District gave rise to a large number of bills. The bankers 
found it more to their interest to re-issue the bills they had dis- 
counted than to issue their notes. Such was the case until the 
Panic of 1825. The Bank of England then put down a Branch 
at Liverpool, and soon afterwards joint-stock banks were established 
here. The branch bank offered, as we have stated, to discount for 
the joint-stock banks at one per cent, less than the rate charged to 
other parties, provided the banks would not issue notes nor re-issue 
bills. This arrangement suited both parties ; the Branch Bank got 
a circulation for its notes, the Joint-Stock Banks (whose customers 
always wanted capital) got their bills discounted at a rate which com- 
pensated them for the want of issue either of notes or bills, while, 
at the same time, they obtained a sort of connection with the Bank 
of England which at that time was of importance to young banking 
establishments. The act of 1844 abolished these bargains between 
the Branch Banks and other Banks ; but at the same time it* pro- 
hibited these banks from becoming banks of issue. Hence, all the 
banks of Liverpool have necessarily remained nou-issuiag baitks, 
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and they have shown that banks may become wealthy and prosperous 
without having the power of issuing notes. 

‘‘We will now compare the Country Circulation of England with 
the Circulation of Scotland and Ireland. 

“ On looking over the rows of figures denoting the circulation of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland^ we may observe that since the act of 
184>4< the laws of the currency as affecting their monthly variations 
are the same as before. 

“In England the circulation is high in April and low in August. 

“ In Scotland it is low in March and high in November. 

“ In Ireland it is high in January and low in September. 

“ These have occurred with so much uniformity during the /last 
ten years, as to show the operation of fixed causes. , 

“ At the same time the Annual average Amount of the Circulfation 
shows the operation of local causes connected with the circumstances 
of the respective countries. 

“ In Ireland, in consequence of the Famine, the circulation fell con- 
siderably below the authorised amount. The authorised issue formed 
upon the average of the year ending May 1, 1845, was 6,854,494/. 
In the year 1849 actual issue was so low as 4.810,288/. 

“ In Scotland the authorised issue was 3,087,209/., but in con- 
sequence, it is presumed, of the briskness of trade, and the sums 
expended in constructing public works, the actual issue has usually 
been higher than the authorised amount. 

“ This requires explanation. It may be asked, ‘ How can a bank 
excei‘d its authorised issue ? ’ We reply, that not only are the laws 
of tlie currency different in Scotland and Ireland from what they 
are in England, but the laws of the State are also different. In 
England should any bank exceed its authorised issue it would incur 
a penalty equal to the amount of the excess ; but in Scotland and 
Ireland a bank may exceed its authorised issue, provided it has in 
its coffers an amount of gold equal to this excess. 

“ But why this difference should exist is a question not easy to 
answer. It is said that Bank of England notes are not a legal 
tender in Scotland or Ireland, and hence they keep sovereigns : A 
very satisfactory reason as regards Scotland and Ireland. But why 
should not England have the power of issuing against Bank of Eng- 
land notes ? It may be said that the English banks may issue Bank 
of England notes if they please, and thus reduce their own circula- 
tion. Precisely ; and the banks of Ireland and Scotland may issue 
sovereigns if they please, and thus reduce their circulation. Why 
theh^hould not the English banks be permitted to extend their cir- 
culation against Bank of England notes, in the same way as the 
banks of Scotland and of Ireland can extend their circulation 
against sovereigns ? By this means the English bankers would be 
relieved from much anxiety in regard to the amounts of their notea 
in circulation, and rendered less liable to the heavy penalty they may 
now incur. It is true that in certain seasons the amount of country 
notes in circulation would be larger, and those of the Bank of Eng- 
luid would be less. But then the notes of the Bank of England, 
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instead' of being in the hands of the public, would be in the tills 
of the bankers. This arrangement would place the country bankers 
of England upon the same footing as those of Scotland and Ireland. 

But there is atilt another difference in the laws of lft44 and 1845. 
with reference to England, and to Scotland and Ireland. 

Ireland and Scotland two banks of issue may unite, and the 
united hank have the united circulation. In England, if two banks of 
issue, either of which hais more than six partners, should unite, the cir- 
culatior. of one or both of these bar>ks would be lost. T^nions of banks 
in either Ireland or Scotlami are not veiy lik^dy. nor perhaps desirable. 
The banks are large, have a respectable capital, and enjoy the public 
confidence. In England many banks are small, and have small capi- 
tals. I nion among them would be highly beneficial Yet ?uch is the 
waywa dness of legislation, that the acts of 1844 and 184,^ give faci- 
lities t( unions in Ireland and Scotland, and restrict them in England. 

T1 ere is another difference hetwoon England and Ireland. If 
any banks cease to issue, the Bank of England may extonii her 
issue t*' two-thirds of the amount withdrawn. In a similar case, 
the Bank of Ireland may extend her issues to the whole amount 
thus withdrawn. M h} this differenee — We do not know. 

But the most important eireumstance in whirl the hanks of 
Scotland and Ireland differ from those of England, is in their 
powder to issue notes Vndcr 5/ That portion of our currency in 
England which is under 5/. consists of gold and silver t'oin. * * 

I further extract from the appendix to Mr. Gilbart/s Paper 
the two following Tables, show ing : — 

[A\ bv means of the (Official Keturnsof the C ircnlniion, the 
constant operation of the General Lnw"S of Fluctuation ; 

And also show ing i,B' the very tVw' ca.aec in which an} 
single Oounti'T Bank pof^S(\«.<»es a large amv>unt (d’ v^irculation. 


{^A.) COTiNTFiT Cmori XTIOX of B A'. FF^ '-Sr^TFMfiyr of 

the aggregate Crnci^ATioy of atf omi r Ba>ks in 

the Months of Ariu., Arovsi, and DrcrMnen, both hefr-rt and after 
the passing of the Art of 1844^ ; designed tv shew that, according to 
the an form Besak, the llwhest Cirndafion is in Arnd and the ioirest 
in A r GUST. 


Month*. 


Apl - 
Ang. - 
Dec. - 


(I'l Trior to thf Act of 1844. 


I 7.V 

W, 



ap j ’<i.p 


• -4S. 

-43 


M1n>. 

Mins 

|yi.. 

IVtins VOns 

M5ns 

Mfm, 

M!n#. 


e 

e 

! e 

^ 1 " 

e 

i 

if 

1 

12-40 ] 

Hi2 

H-80 

i2‘6(ij n-4S 

10*79 

8-64 

S'lO 

i 10-891 

11-66 

9-98 

U-1? 

10'87 1 P“S0 

9-06 

1 7*97 

. 7-11 

1 10-S8 

U'28 

; 10-86 

n 76 

10-70 9 7,0 

i : 

r'Ts. 

6*06 
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(R) Subsequent to the Act of 1844. 


Monthi. 

1844. 

•45. 

•40. 

•47. 

*48. 

*49. 

*50. 

•61. 

•52. 

*53. 

*54. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April - 

9-05 

7’98 

8‘04 


6-62 

6*48 

6*56 

6*47 

6-49 

6*99 

7*05 

Aug. - 

7*49 

7*30 

7-62 

7'13 

5-95 

5-78 

6-02 

5*79 

6-17 

6*63 

6*33 

Sep. - 

7*48 

7*67 

7-67 

5-94 

6-07 

6-13 

6-13 

6*05 

6*55 

6*89 

6*92 


(B.) Country Circulation of England and Wales in De- 
cember 1853, analysed; with the Average Amounts in which 
it is held by the several Private and Joint-Stock Banks; 
designed to show that the Average Amount of Circulation to 
each Bank is comparatively small. 


Privatb Banks. 


Nh of 
Bunks. 



Average actual 
Circulation of 
each Bank in 
Dec. *63. 

£ 

‘.^7 



- 5,000 

52 



11,200 

31 



20,200 

1^0 



29,900 

18 



40,000 

748" 



18,000 

7 



45,300 

2 



52,700 

4 



68,300 

4 



71,200 

2 



94,600 

17 



62,000 

167 

- 

- 

22,500 


Total Circulation £3,777,000 


Joint- Stock Banks. 


No. of 
Banks. 
{Head 
Offices.) 

Total No. of 
Branches. 

Average autho- 
rised Circulation 
to each Bank. 

£ 

8 - 

4 

- 7,100 

10 - 

7 

- 14,200 

13 - 

35 

- 25,400 

10 - 

16 - 

- 35,300 

3 - 

4 

- 47,100 

6 - 

42 

- 55,000 

4 - 

30 

- 63,200 

2 - 

27 . 

- 73,700 

3 . 

19 

- 84,600 

1 - 

8 

- 94,600 

5 - 

147 

- 244,400 

65 - 

339 

- 51,100 


Total Circulation £3,325,000 


The following Table (C.) collects into a Summary form the 
whole of the Component Parts of the Circulation of the United 
Kingdom from 1834 to 1854. 

The col. (3.) of the Circulation of the Branches of the Bank 
of England, and the col. (7.) of the Total Country Circulation 
of England and Wales, very closely balance each other. As the 
Country Circulation has declined the Branch Bank Circulation 
has risen. 

The Irish Circulation after 1846 was so powerfully influ- 
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enced by the Famine, that its fluctuations during the last seven 
years of the Table must be regarded as wholly exceptional. 

In the cols. (8. and 11.) of the Total Circulation of Great 
Britain, and of the United Kingdom, we see that so fully have 
increased means of enconomising Circulation kept pace with 
increase of population and trade, that the aggregate amount of 
Bank notes of all kinds in use in 1854 was scarcely more than 
in 1834. 


(C.) Bakk Notk Circulation of the United Kingdom, 1834— 1854.— 
iSEiJT of the Annual Averages of each Year as regards the Bank of Eng-^ 
LANDy the Private and Joint-Stock Banks of England and WALESy the 
Banks of ScoTLANDy and those of Ireland, 
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Circulation of Bills of Exchange during each Quarter 

OF EACH OF THE TwENTT-FOUR TeARS 1830~o3 ; AND 

Statements relative to the Amount of Funds km. 

PLOTED IN THE LONDON MONEY MaRKET, AND HELD BY 

Bankers in the United Kingdom. 

(1.) Data atui. Methods employed to ascertain the Amount of the 
Bill Circulation. 

In the year 1849, 1 was ied to take considerable pains in 
order to arrive at results reasonably approximative, and founded 
on data more or less complete, of the Magnitude and Fluctua- 
tjou.‘ of the Auiouai of Bills of Exchange created in the course 
of tach year in 'he United Kingdom, but more especially in 
Great Britain. 

It was necessary to ascertain three elements before any pro- 
gress coaid be made in such au inquiry; namely, tirst, the 
number of Bills accuaily created in each year ; second, the 
Ave<age Su:u vepresonced by, or expressed by, each Bill; and 
third, the Average Usance or Date ar which each Bill was 
drawn. 

The disc cicaieut could be obtained accurately from the ac- 
counts oicsciVHAi iic 'he Stamp Otticu. Tiie second and third 
poi its coaid only be sacisfacconly ascerciiiiicd by the systematic 
inspection of a large mass of Bills accuaily current in the dif- 
ferent commercial districts of the country. To accomplish 
such an inspection, and record the needful particulars in a pre- 
arranged form, was by no means an easy matter. However, I 
was cnabiod :u various ways, in the course of 1849, to obtain 
the results oi* a satisfactory and careful inspection of as many 
as 4367 Bills actually current, representing a Total Amount of 
1.2 18, 884*/. 

With the Da:a thus obtained, I applied myself early in 1850 
to the coustiuction of a rabie of the Annual Average Bill Cir- 
culation of the Twenty Years 1828- 47 ; and the results were 
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stated in a Paper of some length in the Statistical Journal (vol. 
xiv.) for May, 1851. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion made clearly ap- 
parent by that Table, was, the entirely erroneous nature of the 
doctrines which had been held by pery high authorities ; — to 
the effect, that the Bill Circulation was governed by the Bank 
Note Circulation ; and that in point of fact any contraction 
of Bank Notes or of Credit was immediately followed by a 
still more marked contraction in the amount of Bills of Ex- 
change. 

The Table showed very plainly that not only was this doc- 
trine not true, but that it was the very opposite of the truth ; 
for it appeared that, whenever there was any contraction of 
Bank Notes,— or of Credit as indicated by a rise of the Rate of 
Discount, — the amount of Bills of Exchange was at once largely 
expanded. 

These questions, and some others relating to the general 
subject, are discussed in the Paper in the Statistical Journal, 
and to it I would accordingly refer. 

I was led, however, in that Paper, to undertake certain in- 
quiries relative to the Amount of Funds, at the command, in 
1850, of the different classes of Banks in the United Kingdom, 
and especially of the Amount of Funds then (1850) employed 
in what is called the London Money Market ; and these portions 
of the Paper I introduce as the second and third divisions of 
the present Appendix. (See pages 593 and 599.) 

The six years which have elapsed since they were written, 
have not led me to modify my views of the general nature and 
connection of the facts considered in those Sections; but, as 
will appear presently, 1 have been led considerably to increase 
my estimate of the amount of Funds now (1856) employed. 

My Basis of Calculation, as derived from the Data collected 
in 1849, although satisfactory in many respects, was never con- 
sidered by me to be so extensive as to justify conclusions of the 
most positive kind. 

For a long time, my leisure did not permit me to pursue the 
subject further. 

But at length, in 1854, I was again enabled to resume 
the investigation, and to obtain Returns of a further amount 
of Bills of Exchange actually current, amounting to no less 
a sum than 5,254, lOOZ. ; the number of Bills being 12,687. 
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These Returns were obtained in London, in Scotland, and in 
various parts of England and Ireland, and they were obtained 
in a manner, and from sources, which satisfied me that they re- 
presented fairly the general business of the country. 

Combining the Returns of 1854 with the Returns obtained in 
1849, my Basis of Calculation for the two vital elements of the 
Average Amount per Bill, and the Average Usance per Bill, 
was raised to the satisfactory level of 17,054 separate and sys- 
tematic observations, obtained from the same number of Bills 
representing the large sum of 6,472,984/. 

And the facts thus ascertained were the more valuable be- 
cause, unless the Returns had been obtained in 1854, it would 
have become impossible to obtain them at all as regards the 
Scale of Stamp Duties which was in force from 1815 to 1854 ; 
for the remodelling of the Stamp Duties on Bills of Exchange 
which formed part of Mr. Gladstone’s financial scheme in 1854, 
came into force at the close of that year, and introduced an 
entm ly new range of duties. 

Having, therefore, at length, obtained a satisfactory Basis of 
Calculation, the next step was to obtain such a Return from 
the Stamp Office as would enable me to determine the amount 
of the Bill Circulation ; not merely for the whole of each Year, 
but for the Several Quarters of each year — in order that the 
variations of the Bill Circulation might be compared with 
greater exactness with variations in the Bank Note Circulation, 
and with variations in the Rate of Interest. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Glyn, such a Return as I re- 
quired was obtained in the session of 1854 (Pari. P. 474/54), 
furnishing the amount of Stamp Duty under each kind of Stamp 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively for each Quarter 
for the Twenty-four years 1830-53, both inclusive. 

I had now obtained all the elements necessary to construct a 
Table of the Bill Circulation in each division of the United 
Kingdom for each period of three months for the quarter of a 
century from 1830 to 1853; but the process of reduction was 
a formidable task, and involved very considerable labour. 

I will say merely that I have completed so much of the pro- 
cess as enables me to introduce in this Appendix a Table of 
the Bill Circulation of England and Wales for the period iu 
question ; and the Table for England and Wales is by far the 
most important of the series. 

At some date, I hope not veiy distant, I purpose laying the 
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whole of the Results before the Statistical Society in a Paper 
which will complete the memoir already inserted in the Journal 
of the Society, for May, 1851. 

I may state, in general terms, that the extensive collection of 
data obtained in 1854, did not diifer very materially in its re- 
sults from the. data obtained in 1849. There were variations, 
however, of some importance, and these will be fully discussed 
in the farther Paper to be prepared. 

It was a leading feature of the Inquiry of 1849 to divide the 
Inland Bills into Three G-roups, representing ; — 

By Group 1. the Small Bills drawn upon the smaller Re- 
tailers, and drawn by Retailers upon Consumers ; 

By (iroup IL, the Medium Bills drawn by Wholesalers and 
Manufacturers upon Retailers and other Intermediate Dealers ; 

And by Group III., the Large Bills drawn by Importers 
on Manufacturers and Wholesalers, and by Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers on Exporters. 

According to the Combined Data of 1849 and 1854, in Group 

1., the Average Amount per Bill is 221, 6^., and the Average 
Usance 3*14 months ; — in Group IL, the Average Amount is 
127/., and the Average Usance^ 3*45 months ; — and in Group 

111., the Average Amount is 1055/. IB^., and the Average 
Usance, 4*20 months. 

In the Table (A.) which follows, a Statement is given of the 
amount of Inland Bills under these Three Groups, drawn or 
created in England and Wales in each period of three months 
1830-53. It will be easily understood, that in a statement by 
quarters of a year, the element of usance does not come into 
operation. That element will be required when we have to 
ascertain the Average Annual Amount of Bills in circulation 
at one time during each year. 

In 1850 1 was led to the conclusion, that the Average Amount 
of Bills of Exchange in Circulation at one time in the United 
Kingdom, including Foreign Bills, was about 150 Millions Ster- 
ling, or more than four times the amount of Bank Notes of all 
descriptions. 

I have not yet arrived at the general result of my extended 
data of 1854, but my impression is, that it will justify the con- 
clusion : — That at this time (1856), the Total Bill Circulation 
(Inland and Foreign) of the United Kingdom is constantly 
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not much less than 1^0 Millions^ or probably y 200 Millions 
Sterling^ 

Referring to the annexed Table (A.), we find the renaark- 
able results; — that from 1830 to 1853, the Small Bills have ma- 
terially decreased in Total amo^unt ; and that the Medium Bills 
have increased in a very trifiing degree. The great increase 
in Total amount, and the great fluctuations, are in the Large 
Bills, representing wholesale operations. 

The constant and close connection between augmentations 
of the Bill Circulation and the occurrence of difficulties and 
pressure in the Money Market is shown very clearly by the 
figures relating to at least six of the years included in the 
Table. For example : — 

(L) In 1835, the financial difficulties which commenced 
after J uly, had the eflect of raising at once the amount of the 
Bill Circulation by nearly 25 per cent., or from 64 millions to 

78 millions. 

(2 ) In 1837, the pressure of the Autumn raised the Total 
amount of Bills from 74 to 82 millions. 

(3.) In 1839, a similar pressure raised the amount from 74 
to 82 millions. 

(4.) In 1841, the same cause produced an advance from 61 
to 76 millions. 

(5.) In 1846, in the first three months of the year, the pres- 
sure they experienced raised the amount of Bills from 69 to 

79 millions. 

And (6.) in 1853, the rise of interest in the autumn in- 
creased the Bills from 75 to 88 millions. 

The facts, therefore, seem to justify an entire rejection of 
the Hypothesis so long held ; — to the effect that a rise of the rate 
of Interest, and a contraction of Banking facilities, operate 
with augmented force in diminishing the amount of the Bill 
Circulation. 

We find that the precise contrary of this hypothesis is most 
conformable to the fact. 

And it is probable that the following Table of the Fluctua- 
tions of the Bill Circulation of England and Wales from 1830 
to 1853, is among the strongest illustrations that have hitherto 
been obtained of the comparatively insignificant extent of 
influence exerted by oscillations in the outstanding amount of 
Bank Notes ; — and of the magnitude and strength of the influ- 
ence constantly exerted by Capital and Credit. 
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(A.) Bills of Exchange. — (Inland Bills.) — England and 
Wales. — Statement of the Total Amounts Drawn or 
Created during each Quarter of the Twenty-Four Years 
1830 — 1853, distinguishing the Three Groups of Small^ 
Meow My and Large Bills; with a Collateral Col, of the 
Rate of Interest in London on First Class Bills during 
each Quarter, 

[The Bills included in Group I. may be called Small Billsy and represent 
chiefly Drafts upon small Retailers, and Drafts by Retailers on Consumers. 
According to the Bankers’ Returns (that is, according to the Data collected 
in the manner explained at page 585. an^), the Ai;era^e Amount of the Bills 
in this Group is zzl 6s., and the Average Usance, 3*14 months. 

Grouj» II. — Medium Bills — represent chiefly Drafts by Wholesalers and 
Manufac turers upon Retailers. The Average Amount is 127 /., and the 
Average Usance 3*45 months. 

Group IIL — Large Bills — represent chiefly Drafts by Importers on 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers, and by Manufacturers and Wholesalers on 
Exporters. The Average Amoumt is 1055 /. x 8 s., and the Average Usance 4 20 
months. ] 
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The following are the Sections from the Paper of 1860 in 
the Statistical Journal already referred to at page 686. anix, 

( 2 .) Descriptive Outline of the manner in which the Circulation 
of Bills of Exchange is regulated and promoted by the 
Banking System of London and the Provinces, 

1 will now Endeavour to give some account of the delicate and 
widely -ramified system which regulates the distribution and modifies 
the infiuence of the Bill Currency. 

In the first place, however, it may be desirable to say a few 
words on the general principles of the question. 

If we consider, with care, the peculiar functions of (1.) a Bank 
Note, (2.) a Cheque, and (3.) a Bill of Exchange, we shall find 
that the fund against which the Bank Note and Cheque are issued 
is in such a form that the Bank Note and Cheque can be discharged 
in legal money at the moment of their presentation ; and that the 
fund against which the Bill of Exchange is issued is not in such 
form, but in a form which will only admit of the liquidation of the 
bill of exchange after the lapse of a certain period of two, three, 
four, or six months, or perhaps longer. The foundation of the 
Bank Note and Cheque is a portion of floating capital in a per- 
fectly Ready state, if 1 may be permitt^ to use that word ; and the 
foundation of the Bill of Exchange is a portion of floating capital in 
an Unready state, more or less. Further, the portion of ready 
capital, which is the foundation of the Bank Note and Cheque, con- 
sists of actual lodgments of coin and of ordinary bankers’ deposits 
— that is, of capital which we can only express in terms of money, 
and which, by a convenient but somewhat bewildering fiction, is 
supposed to be alwaya in the form of actual money. On the other 
hand, the portion of floating capital, which is the foundation of 
Bills of Exchange, consists most commonly of commodities which 
are in course of transit to the consumer, and out of the proceeds of 
the sale of which commodities the liquidation of the bill of exchange 
is to be accomplished. 

“If we carefully attend to these distinctions, I think we shall 
not hesitato to adopt some such classification of the constituent parts 
of the whole volume of negotiable instruments, at present in use in 
this country, as the following : — 

1 . Coin ; 4. Bills of Exchange ; 

2. Bank Notes ; 5. Ledger Accounts ; 

3. Cheques ; 

and to admit the substantial correctness of a doctrine which teaches, 
in effect, that (1.) Coin is the small change of Bank Notes ; (2.) 
Bank Notes the small change of Cheques ; (3.) Cheques the small 
change of Bills of Exchange ; and (4.), Bills of Exchange the 
small change of transactions of sale and purchase, the record of 
which is contained in a Ledger, and the adjustment of which is 
accomplished mainly by the process of set-off ; that, in .point of 
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fact^ cheques are bank notes drawn against deposits, and bills of ex- 
change are cheques drawn against commodities. 

If this reasoning be correct, it is plain that, when we speak of the 
discount of a bill of exchange, we mean that a portion of the float- 
ing capital of the country, in its ready form, has been advanced to, 
say A. B., upon the security of another portion of the floating 
capital of the country, in its unready form. And it is clear that in 
the progress of national wealth, the unready form of capital precedes 
that which I have ventured to call ready ; that the ready is the sur- 
plus of profit accruing upon the unready ; and the portion of in- 
crease arising out of fixed capital not consumed by the recipients of 
that increase. 

It is a’so clear that the extent to which advances can be made 
upon hills of exchange in other words, the extent to which bills 
of exchange can be discounted at any given time — is governed by 
two principal causes ; (J.) By the total amount of ready capital in 
existence ; and (2.) by the extent of (he demand for ready capital 
for other purposes ; such as loans to governments and landholders 
the construction of railways, houses, and so on. 

“ If we examine the system of Banking, especially of Country 
Banking, as it has grown up in Great Britain during the last sixty 
or seventy years, we shall be able to divide the functions of Country 
Bankers into two very distinct classes. (1.) In the first place, we 
shaJl find that the country bankers are very intimately connected 
with the control and supply of the requirements of their local 
circle for ready capital ; that is to say, that, in the majority of cases, 
the most important part of the business of a country bank arises 
out of the demands for advances and discounts of applicants in its 
immediate neighbourhood ; and this may be called the Internal part 
of the country bank system. (2.) In the second place, we shall 
find that a scarcely less important part of a country banker’s business 
consists in aiding the distribution of ready capital over the country, 
carrying such capital from the districts where it abounds, or rather 
where it is in excess of the local demand, to districts where the 
local demand for ready capital exceeds the local supply ; and we 
may call this the External part of a country banker’s functions. 

Now it has happened that what 1 have here ventured to call the 
Internal province of banking has received more attention from the 
public, and from writers on the currency, and, I believe, is gene- 
rally much better understood, than the External province ; and yet 1 
am by no means sure that, as an auxiliary to the progress of public 
wealth and industry, the external is not a more important part of 
the general credit system of the country than the internal functions 
of a banker. 

A Country Bank, enjoying a high degree of credit, and skilfully 
administered, may be said, with great justice, to be the centre of the 
movements of ready capital within its local circle ; and it may be 
also said, with equal justice, that what the country bank is to its 
immediate neighbourhood, the Bill-Brokers and City Bankers of 
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London are to the whole of the hanking institutions of the United 
Kingdom ; and there cannot be any doubt that the early establish- 
ment, in London, of a central focus from which the whole banking 
economy of the island was, in a great measure, preserved in har- 
monious action, by the skilful adjustment of opposite wants, through 
a common medium, has been one of the principal causes of the rapid 
development of our trade and resources during the present century. 

Now, for our present purpose, it is interesting to know that a 
very considerable — I may say the most considerable — part of the 
operations connected with the external functions of Country Bankers, 
is conducted through the medium of Bills of Exchange in a mode 
which I will endeavour to describe as briefly and plainly as possible. 

In certain parts of the country, chiefly the agricultural counties, 
the deposits — that is, the ready capital lodged with bankers by 
local constituents — very greatly exceeds the demand for advances 
and discounts of a legitimate character by the same local constituents. 
Then in these districts there is a surplus of ready capital over and 
above the local requirements ; and of this surplus, if the country 
banker cannot find employment for it elsewhere, it is plain that he 
cannot profitably take charge » at all events, that he cannot pay any 
interest for its use. 

In certain other parts of the country — namely, those counties 
and towns conspicuous as the seats of manufactures, mining, and 
commerce — the local deposits of ready capital with the bankers 
are insufficient to satisfy the local demand for advances and dis- 
counts. Here, therefore, the inconvenience is of a character exactly 
the opposite of that which we have seen to prevail in the agricultural 
districts. 

** Now by what means are the wants of these different parts ot 
the country easily, completely, and profitably satisfied ? 

“By a very simple, but a very perfect arrangement. 

There are in London certain large dealers in money called Bill 
Brokers, who act as bankers of deposit for all the country bankers, 
and for most of the London regular hankers ; who also receive in 
deposit the floating iantis of insurance companies ; and generally the 
funds of any person or persons having the command of considerable 
amounts of ready capital, or, to use the incorrect phraseology of the 
day, of large amounts of ^ ready money.’ These bill brokers are 
also in constant communication with the merchants whose bills they 
discount, and whose legitimate wants it is their business, in a great 
measure, to supply. 

Now let us observe the way in which the bill brokers conduct 
their business. 

B , a banker in Lincoln, for example, has a surplus of 50,000/. 
over and above the local demands of his circle. He is also in the 
constant habit of requiring bills of exchange of certain usances, and 
of certain amounts, to meet the applications of some of his customeri, 
who employ hills of this description in the course of their trade. It 
is true that B. may have in his bill-case a great number of* bills of 
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exchange fulfilling these conditions of date and size, and these bills 
may have been received by him from his local constituents, to whom 
he has advanced the amount in one form or another. They are, 
therefore, fully his property ; and legally there is no reason why he 
should not immediately re-issue them, if he finds occasion to do so. 
But against this re issue there are two conclusive banking reasons ; 
(1.) It would; in the first place, indicate that he was poor, because 
he could not afford to wait until the bills became due ; and (2.) in 
the next place, it would disgust his customers by revealing their 
transactions to rivals in the same branches of business. The bills 
locally discounted cannot, therefore, be locally re-issued. The ex- 
pedient which removes the difficulty, then takes the following form. 
The 50,000/. of surplus is sent to a London bill broker, with a re- 
quest that he will send to Lincoln bills of exchange of a certain cha- 
racter to the extent of that sum, plus the amount of discount, at the 
rate of the day, due by him upon tlie transaction ; for it must be 
remembered that B. sends 50,000/. in cash, and receives in exchange 
50,000/. in bills due some months hence. In fewer words, the Lin- 
coln banker discounts 50,000/. of bills for the London broker, and 
the London broker takes care to send to Lincoln bills which have 
been created in a totally different part of the country — many of 
them foreign bills — all of them certainly of such a kind that no 
Lincoln tradesman will be anything the wiser when they come into 
his hands. 

** Now it is obvious that this transaction between Lincoln and Lon- 
don accomplishes four things; — (1.) The Lincoln banker obtains 
employment, at the current rate of interest, for his surplus of 50,000/.; 
(2.) He obtains in exchange for his money a legitimate banking 
security in the form of good bills of exchange, of various amounts, 
falling due within short and limited periods ; (3.) The London 
bill broker receives a sujiply of 50,000/. of what is equivalent to 
cash, with which he can discount a further amount of bills for the 
merchants ; and finally, (k) A bill currency is introduced into 
Lincoln perfectly adapted to its wants, and perfectly free from the 
inconvenience of disclosing local transactions to local competitors. 

** If we pursue our narrative of the circumstances connected with 
this supposed operation, we shall become ac(|uainted with most of 
the facts which concern us at present. 

“ There are three principal modes in which the payment of debts 
arising in the internal part of the country are accomplished. In the 
first place, a buyer in good credit may have no difficulty in placing 
his account upon the footing of a book debt, where he is debited with 
what he purchases from time to time, and credited with what he pays 
from time to time. In the second place, a buyer may pay his debts 
by remitting approved bills of exchange, due at the end of some sti- 
pulated period — most frequently two, three, or four months ; and 
finally, a buyer may undertake to accept the bills drawn upon him by 
the seller. 

** It is in carrying out the first and second of these modes of pay- 
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nient that the circulation of billii of exchange is chiefly promoted ; 
and in carrying out the third of these modes that the creation of bills 
of exchange chiefly takes place. 

To return to the supposition of 50,000/. invested in bills of 
exchange by the Lincoln banker : — 

Whatever portion of these bills passed out of the hands of the 
banker into further circulation would do as payments and remit* 
tances for purposes of trade. A Lincoln tradesman or farmer has 
bought cattle or goods upon the terms of ' a good bill at three 
months,’ and the farmer or tradesman purchases this bill of the 
banker, retaining the allowance of discount due upon it as an addition 
to his profit upon the purchase for which the bill is intended to pay. 
And even if the bill ceases to circulate after being employed in this 
transaction, it is important to bear in mind that it will have accom- 
plished seven distinct transfers of value. First of all, it conditionally 
discharges the claim of the drawer upon the acceptor ; (2.) it then 
discharges the claim of the payee upon the drawer ; (3.) then of 
the bill broker upon the payee, supposing the payee to discount the 
bill ; (4.) then of the Lincoln banker upon the bill broker ; (5.) then 
of the farmer or tradesman upon the Lincoln banker ; (6.) then 
of the dealer in goods or cattle upon his Lincoln customer ; and 
(7.), if we suppose the bill to he finally sent for payment by the 
banker of the dealer to that banker’s London correspondent, a seventh 
transfer would be effected. 

I believe that this statement may be received as an accurate 
outline of the transactions into which a very large portion of the 
bills of exchange created and accepted in this country habitually 
enter ; more particularly of that vastly preponderating part of the 
bill currency which passes through the hamls of the London brokers. 

** The ])rogress of time, and the interests of numerous classes of 
persons, have conspired to impart a high degree of ingenuity and de- 
licacy to th^ whole economy of bill circulation. There is, for ex- 
ample, a very nice apportionment of different kinds of discount 
business to different houses. A very efficient system in this ope- 
ration, by means of which the endorsement of bills from merchants 
to brokers, and from brokers to bankers, and vice versd, is dispensed 
with, and the object of this system is to keep as secret as possible 
the uses to which the bill may have been applied, as a security for 
money lent or borrowed. It would be erroneous, therefore, to sup- 
pose that the extent to which a bill of exchange may have circulated 
is always accurately indicated by the number of endorsements upon 
it. There is a very complete system of correspondence between the 
merchants and bankers in the manufacturing and commercial towns, 
where hills of exchange are chiefly created, and the London money 
market. And, lastly, the plan of rediscounting in London a certain 
portion of the bills discounted locally, pursued by some of the pro- 
vincial banks, is carried out with great skill and circumspection* by 
all the parties concerned. 

“ The mercantile houses in London engaged as wholesale dealers in 
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Manchester and Birmingham goods^ and in colonial produce, haye 
always, in progress towards maturity, an immense number of what 
are called ^ small bills that is, of bills from 20/. to 150/., drawn 
upon country dealers and shopkeepers. The usance of these bills 
is very generally four months ; and at certain periods of the year 
the quantity of these bills is very great. The bills, for example, 
that are drawn in March, in payment of the summer supply, fall 
due in July ; those drawn in July, preparatory to the autumn, fall 
due in November ; and those drawn in November, in anticipation of 
the Christmas settlements, fall due in February. With this expla- 
nation, it is easy to understand why the fourth days of July, No- 
vember, and February, the days on which these masses of country 
bills fall due, are among the busiest that happen in the City of Lon- 
don. As a general rule, it is these small bills of from 20/. to 150/. 
each, which enter most actively into the bill circulation of the 
island by means of the bankers in the comparatively non-trading 
counties. We have already awn, for example, how it is convenient 
for a banker at Lincoln to invest, say 50,000/. of his surplus cash in 
bill*< of this description. And this skilful redistribution of the bill 
currency of the country is one of the greatest achievements of our 
banking system. 

** We must not, however, conclude too hastily that this perfect 
machinery of credit has grown up within the last few years. A 
conclusion of that kind would be exceedingly erroneous. The 
treatise by Mr, Thornton, published in 1803, shows very clearly 
that even at that time the economy of banking was in a very perfect 
state ; alnd if we examine the evidence given by Mr. Thomas Rich- 
ardson, an eminent bill broker of that time, before the bullion com- 
mittee of 1810, we shall find that even our latest refinements have 
done litUe more than preserve a system even then very nicely ad- 
justed. 

Mr. Richardson was asked, ^ What is the nature of the agency 
for country banks?' And be gave in reply the following answer: 

' It is twofold ; in the first place, to procure money for country 
bankers, on bills, when they have occasion to borrow on discount, 
which is not often the case ; and, in the next place, to lend the 
money of the country bankers on bills on discount. The sums 
which 1 lend for country bankers on discount, are fifty times more 
than file sums borrowed for country bankers.’ Now this is a de- 
scription which applies with as much justice at present as it could 
do in 1810. In substance Mr. Richardson meant to say, ^at hej 
received deposits of cash from country bankers and others, in uxrj^ 
change for which he sent them bills of exchange ; and that some- 
times he rediscounted for country bankers the bills discounted by 
them for their local customers, and which bills, frim some cause or 
other, the banker desired to turn into cafii." 


N. 
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(3.) Estimates^ Statistical and General^ of the Amount of the 
Funds employed in 1850 in the London Money Market^ and 
at the command of the Provincial Bankers; and also of the 
Amount of Bills of Exchange constantly under Discount in 
1850 in London and in the Provinces; Series of Tabular 
Es^mates and Statements, 

If I have succeeded in making myself intelligible in the ex> 
position just concluded^ it will he apparent that the fund constantly 
employed in the Discount of Bills of Exchange may, in the first 
place, be divided into two principal parts, namely : — 

I. The Fund collected in London, and administered chiefly by 
the Bank of England and the London Bill Brokers ; and 

II. The fund remaining in the hands of the Country Bankers, 
and employed by them in meeting the demand for discounts within 
their local circles. 

It will further be apparent, in the second place, that by far the 
most considerable of these two funds is that which is collected in 
London ; and that the sources from which the London Discount Fund 
is derived admit of some such classification as the following, viz. : — 

(1.) Part of the circulation and deposits of the Bank of England, 
^'(2,) The deposits of the Country Bankers with the London bill 
brokers. 

(3.) Part of the deposits held by the London bankers. 

(4.') The deposits of Assurance Companies and other parties, 
with the London bill brokers. 

Now, assuming the correctness of this mere outline of the facts, 
— and I befieve that it may be assumed with great safety to be correct 
in the general form in which it is here employed, — I have been 
desirous to settle, as far as possible, one or two questions of consider^ 
able theoretical interest, and of some practical moment: — 

^'(.1.) In the first place, it would be very satisfactory if we could 
ascertain what amount of Bills of Exchange are always under dis. 
count in Great Britain ; that is to say, what amount of ready capital 
is constantly employed in advances to merchants and traders upon 
the security of bills of exchange, or, what is almost the same thing, 
upon the security of commodities 

“(2.) In the next place, it would be very satisfactory to know 
what portion of this total sum is advanced in Scotland ; what portion 
in the provincial districts of England ; and what portion in London. 
If we could ascertain this, we should be able to estimate numerically 
the influence which the money -market of London exerts over the 
whole country ; and also to estimate numerically the influence which 
the Bank of England exerts over the money-market of London. 

" (3.) In the third place, it would be extremely useful if we could 
arrive at some reasonably safe estimate of the amount ofi ready 
capital wielded by the Country and the London bankers. 

(4.) And, finally, it would also be extremely useful if we could 
be enabled to form a somewhat exact opinion of the amount of the 
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Floating Balances bel<1 in London by Assurance Companies and other 
wealthy Corporations and persons. 

1 cannot hope, and 1 do not pretend, to answer any of these 
questions dogmatically ; but 1 have taken some pains to arrive at an 
approximate estimate with reference to each ; and, at all events, I 
will undertake to describe the whole data upon which I found my rea- 
soning, and the whole process by which I arrive at my conclusions. 

The results of the present inquiry have clearly put me in pos- 
session, with a tolerable degree of accuracy, of one of the first and 
most important elements in the investigation, namely, — The amount 
of bills of exchange in existence at one time in the whole of Scotland, 
the whole of England, and the whole of Lancashire. As we know 
that some bills are not discounted, the amount, therefore, of bills in 
existence, is of course greater than the amount of the funds employed 
in the business of discounting. Now, what is the ordinary amount of 
bills in existence at one time, as shown by the calculations of the pre- 
sent paper ? The following statement will answer this question : — 

** Total Average Amount of Bills in Circulation at One Time during 
the Years 1 843-4*6, as shown by the Calculations of the present 
( 1850) Paper, 

£ 

In Scotland (Inland Bills) - - - 18,000,000 

In Lancashire „ ... 12,000,000 

In rest of England „ ... 70,000,000 

100,000,000 

Foreign Bills - ... - 16,000,000 

jeTl6,000,000 

“ The next question that occurs is, — What portion of this gross 
sum of 116,000,000/. of bills of exchange is not discounted P I am 
sorry to say that the only answer that can be given to this inquiry 
must proceed altogether upon estimate. My own estimate is as follows. 
I arrange the figures, first, in the more convenient form of an 

Estimate of the Amount of Bills of Exchange under Discount 
at One Time in Great Britain (1850). 

£ 

In Scotland (Inland Bills) ... 15,000^000 

In Lancashire „ ... 12,000,000 

In rest of England „ ... 60,000,000 

87,000,000 

Foreign Bills 13,000,000 

Total under Discount at One Time - 100,000,000 
Leaving as the amount of Bills and Notes 1 o aaa 
not discounted by the holders of them J 1^^000,000 

Total Bills in Circulation £116,000,000 
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** Now, upon the suppositions expressed in these figures^ the amount 
of bills and promissory notes not discounted will be as follows : — 


£ 

In Scotland (Inland Bills) - - - 3,000,000 

In Lancashire „ 

In rest of England „ ... 10,000,000 


13,000,000 

Foreign Bills - - - - - 13,000,000 

Total Bills not Discounted - £ 16,000,000 


1 have assumed that the whole of the 12,000,000/. shown to be 
created in Lancashire are Discounted, because it is quite certain 
that the Stamp.office returns do not enable us to ascertain the real 
amount of bills created in that county by a mere reference to the sale 
of stamps within it. 

** At first sight, 16,000,000/. may seem to be a large amount for 
the quantity of bills and promissory notes which arc not discounted ; 
but reasons can be given which at least weaken the force of the first 
impression. 

It must be remembered that a considerable portion of the bills 
and promissory notes created are intended to serve legal, rather than 
commercial, purposes. Of this nature are most of the joint and 
several promissory notes given to bankers and private persons for 
temporary loans of money : and obligations of this nature are ex- 
ceedingly common in the agricultural districts. Further, with many 
firms of ample capital and long standing, it is a sort of point of 
honour never to part with a bill after it comes into their possession 
until the time of its maturity. On the whole, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that if the estimate of 1 6 , 000 , 000 /. errs at all, the fault is more 
likely to be one of under statement than the contrary. 

We have arrived, therefore, at the conclusion, that it is very pro- 
bable that the amoun't of bills of exchange (inland and foreign) con- 
stantly under discount at one time in Great Britain, is 100,000,000/. 
Now, whdt are the sources from which this large sum is obtained ; 
and what portion of it is contributed by the Provincial, and what by 
the London, dealers in money ? 

“ We will first inquire into the Provincial part of the question. 

In England and Wales, exclusive of London, but including the 
circle of sixty-five miles round London, within which country bank- 
notes are forbidden, there are at present about 9^^ Bank Offices ; 
not separate banking firms, but 960 places where the business of 
banking, either by means of a central office, or a branch office, is 
daily carried on. After considerable inquiry, 1 believe tlwit, one 
with another, the amount of capital, of all kinds, employed by these 
900 bank offices is certainly as much as 100,000/. each« When I 
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say capital of all kinds, I mean the private capital of the partners 
and shareholders of the banks invested in their business ; the capital 
placed in the banks by depositors, and by those who keep banking 
accounts ; and the capital acquired by means of the circulation of 
country bank-notes. For the month ended 29th December, 1 849^ 
the amount of country notes in circulation in England and Wales 
was 6,H0,913/. ; divided among the 900 offices, an amount of capital 
equal to 6830/. would fall to the share of each office, as obtained 
from the circulation alone. The private capital employed in the 
business of banking in the country is very considerable ; and the 
deposits are also in a great number of cases of surprising extent. 

In Scotland there are about 360 bank offices ; and I estiniate 
the amount of capital of all kinds employed by them at 100,0p0/. 
each, the same as on the south side of the border. I confess, how- 
ever, that as regards Scotland 1 am not able to speak with the same 
confidence as with reference to the southern division of the islpd. 

During the four weeks ended 29th December, 1849» the 
amount of Scotch bank-notes in circulation in Scotland was 
3,242,448/. ; or equal to an average sum of 9^900/, to each of the 
360 bank offices. 

In Ireland there are about 170 bank offices ; and the Irish cir- 
culation of 4,634,503/. gives an average sum of 26,900/. to each. 
And it is probable that private capital and deposits raise the average 
to 100,000/: • 

The following, therefore (in 1850), will be the recapitulations: — 

£ 


900 Bank Offices in England and Wales at about 



100,000/. each, or say 

- 

- 97,000.000 

360 

„ Scotland 

9 > 

36,000,000 

1,260 

170 

„ Ireland 


133,000,000 

17 , 000,000 

1,430 



£150,000,000 


" This sum of 133,000,000/. constitutes the gross amount of capital 
employed in the business of banking in the provincial districts of 
Great Britain; and, of course, out of this sum of 133,000,000/. the 
bankers have to provide the funds employed; (1.) in advances to 
their customers; (2.) in the purchase of government and other se- 
curities ; (3.) in the maintenance of a sufficient reserve of coin and 
Bank of England notes ; (4.) in the retention at their credit in Lon- 
don of an adequate balance ; (5.) in investments in bills of exchange 
procured in London upon the plan pointed out in the preceding 
chapter in the supposed case of the 50,000/ from Lincoln ; and (6.), 
finally, in the discount of the local bills of their own local con- 
nection. 
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Still, spiking of Great Britain, exclusive of London, the follow* 
ing statement will recapitulate these particulars, thus : — 

Estimate (in 1850) of the Proportion of the Gross Banking Capital 
of Great Britain (esodusive of London) employed in the Principal 
Divisions qf the Business of Banking, namdy : — 

£ 

In Advances to Customers ; Balances in London ; Go- 
vernment Securities; Coin and Bank Notes - 81,000,000 

In Investments in Bills of Exchange obtained from 

London 30,000,000 

111,000,000 

In the Discount of Local Bills — 

England and Wales - - £12,000,000 

Scotland - - - - 10,000,000 

22,000,000 

£133,000,000 


The estimate of 10,000,0001. for bills locally discounted in Scot- 
land is made with reference to the peculiarity in Scotch bills of 
making them payable not in London ; a circumstance which confines 
them very much to their own circle. 

According to this estimate the amount of capital contributed by 
the provincial bankers to the London money ^market is 30,000,000/., 
namely, the extent of the investments in bills of exchange obtained 
from London. And to this sum must be added the amount of the 
floating balances retained by the country bankers with their London 
correspondents and brokers. 

Let us now turn our attention to the London branch of the 
question. 

Including joint-stock banks, and omitting mere dealers in bullion 
and money-changers, there are at present in London 35 City bankers, 
and 1 6'. West End bankers. The published accounts of the joint- 
stock banks enable us to state with great accuracy the amount of 
capital employed by them in their business. And taking the accounts 
rendered to the 31st December, 1849, principal joint- 

stock banks, the following is the result : — 
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** London Joint-Stock Banks. — Statement of the Assets of the 
Four Joint-Stock Banks in the Metropolis^ whose Operations are 
confined to London, Compiled from the Accounts of Slst Decern^ 
her, 1849* 


CapiUl 
paid up. 

Banks. 

Government 
Securities, 
IndiH Uuuds, 
Exchequer 
Bills 

Discounted 

Bills, 

Advances, 

Bonds, 

&c. 

Total 

Assbts. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


Lond. and West. Bank 

973,691 

3,844,777 

4,818,468 


Union Bank - - - 

not Stated 

3,337,135 

3,337,135 


r Lond. Joint-Stock I 
i Bank- - - -J 

671, 976 

2,921,480 

3,593,456 

123,280 

Commercial Bank - - 

not stated 

699,580 

699,580 

2,151,180 

Totals - - - 

1,645,667 

10,802,972 

12,448,639 

557,795 

Averages • - 

822,833 

2,700,743 

3,112,159 


Tlie average total amount of assets^ or of capital employed in these 
four instances, is as high as 8,1 12,159/* ^Ye cannot suppose, how- 
ever, that a similar ayerage would be afforded by an equally formal 
statement of the position, either of all the thirty-five City, or all the 
sixteen WesUend bankers. It will be nearer the truth to assume an 
average of I 250,000/. for each of the fifty-one establishments. And 
if to the result afforded by such a computation we add 10,000,0004 
for the deposits of I nsurance companies and others, in the hands of 
bill-brokers and large money-dealers, it is probable that we shall at 
least obtain an approximate estimate of the magnitude of the Metro- 
politan Banking Fund. 

“ The calculation will then stand thus (1850): — at present ex- 
cluding the Bank of England : — 

£ 

35 City Bankers (Private and Joint-Stock) 1^ millions 

each, say 44,000,000 

1 6 West End do, ------ 20,000,000 

(54,000,000 

Insurance Office, Ac. Deposits - - - - 10,000, OCX) 


London Fund - 


♦74,000,000 


* A Table will be found in a subsequent page (()08.), showing that 
in 1 856 the average available means of the elder Joint Stock Banks 
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To this sum must be added^ say, 12,000,0001. for the amount 
employed by the Bank of England — speaking generally — in com- 
mercial loans and discounts. And there must also be added the sum 
of 30,000,000/., which we have already seen that the Country 
bankers contribute to the London money-market, in exchange for 
the usual kind of bills ; but this 30,000,000/. must not be increased 
for our present purposes by the floating balances of the Country 
bankers, because we have just reckoned those balances in the 
average sum of 1^ millions assigned to each of the fifty-one London 
bankers. 

We have, therefore, a further summary of results, thus: — 

£ 

London Fund, as before shown - . . - 74',000,000 

Bank of England ...... 12,000,000 

Total London Fund - - - 86,000,000 

Contributed by Country Bankers to London Fund - 30,000,000 

£116,000,000 

** We have already estimated that — 

(1.) The total amount of Bills under discount at 
one time in Great Britain, including Lon- 
don, is ----- - £100,000,000 

(2.) The amount of Bills under dis- 
count locally in Scotland is, 
say - - - -£10,000,000 

(3.) „ England - - 12,000,000 

22,000,000 

Leaving ... £78,000,000 


as the amount of Billti discounted from the resources, or by the tn- 
tervention, of London. Of this 78,000,000/., we have seen that 
30,000,000/. are carried oflT by the Country bankers, leaving us the 
amount discounted in London, purely by the aid of London resources, 
a sum of 48,000,000/. Of this 48,000,000/., a sum of 5,000,000/. 
is generally taken by the Bank of England. The following, there^ 
fore, will be the conclusion : — 

in London bad then attained the high figure of 7^ Millions sterling 
each — or more than twice the available means of 1849. I in- 
dined to think, therefore, that the amount of the London Fund, 
which in 1 850 1 estimated, as in the text, at 74 Millions, should 
in 1856 be raised to 120 Millions, — that is, should be increased to 
the extent of 50 per cent. 
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BilU (^Inland and Foreign) under Discount at one time (in 1850) 
in Great Britain, including London, 

I. Discounted locally — 

In Scotland - - - - :^10,000,000 

In England ... 12,000,000 

22,000,000 

I I. Discounted in London — 

With Country Funds - - £30,000,000 

By Bank of England - - 5,000,000 

With London Funds - - 43,000,000 

78,000,000 

Total under Discount at one time - * . £100,000,000 

We saw above, that the amount of capital at the command of the 
London bankers may be estimated at 64,000,000/., and that the 
deposits of Insurance companies^ &c., might be taken at 10,000,000/. 
To this 1 0,000,000/. we must add 33,000,000/., to make the amount 
of 43,000,000/. employed in discounts. The greatest portion of 
this 33,000,000/. is no doubt furnished by the London bankers, 
either in direct discounts to their own constituents, or in indirect 
modes. But if even 30,000,000/. was contributed by the bankers, 
there would still remain 34,000,000/. (64 — SO) to be employed by 
them in purchases of Government stock, in advances and loans upon 
various kinds of security, and in the maintenance of an adequate 
cash reserve. 

We may now reduce to a general outline the results at which we 
have arrived by the aid of these computations. 

At a former page we reckoned only the 12,000,000/. generally 
employed by the Bank of England in commercial advances and dis- 
counts. In forming, however, an estimate of the whole of the funds 
engaged in the London money-market, and employed in the various 
m^es of investment, and the various kinds of banking business 
common in the metropolis, it is obviously incumbent upon us to 
extend our view from that portion (12,000,000/.) of the resources 
of the Bank of England employed in exclusively commercial ope- 
rations to the whole of the fund at the command of that body« 
whether furnished by the circulation or by the public and private 
deposits of the Bank of England. According to this view of the 
case, we must compute the share of the London fund belonging to 
the Bank of England, not at 12,000,000/., but at 36,000,000/. 

“ We may say, therefore, that, as far as we see at present, the 
whole of the fund constantly employed in the money-market of 
London is composed as follows ; — 

London Bankers « - - - • 64,000,000 

Deposits of Assurance Companies and Others 10,000,000 

Bank of England ----- 36,000,000 

Country Funds ----- 30,000,000 


£140,000,000 
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The principal kinds of employment which absorb the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of this very large sum, may be arranged thus : — 

** 1. Bullion in Bank of England. 2, Investments in Government 
securities. S, Investments in Bonds and other securities. 4. Ad- 
vances to merchants on various securities, and under various circum- 
stances. 5. The discount of foreign and inland Bills of Exchange. 
6. The maintenance by bankers and money-dealers of adequate 
Reserves of coin and bank-notes in their own hands. 

The extent to which the Bullion in the Bank of England absorbs 
the 140,000,000/. is, of course, readily ascertained at any given 
date. 1 have not ventured to o^er any estimate of the extent of 
any of the remaining five modes of employing these funds, with 
the exception of the fifth, viz., the sums engaged in discounting 
hills, and these sums 1 have, as already seen, estimated at 48,000,000/. 
including, in that amount, 5,000,000/. fi‘om the Bank of England. 

The foUowing figures will represent the per^centage proportions 
of the several constituent elements of the 1 40,000,000/. : — 


London Bankers - - - - 

Assurance Companies, &c. . . - 

Bank of England - . - - 

Country Funds ----- 

p. ct. 

- 45*71 

7*14 

- 25*71 

- 21*44 


100 00 


It will he observed, from these figures, that a very considerable 
portion of the total amount is furni^ed by the Bank of England 
and by the Country bankers. Thus, the funds administered by the 
Bank of England amount to more than one-half of the sums fur. 
nished by all the other contributors in London to the general fund 
of 100,000,000/., and the amount furnished by the Country bankers 
approaches very nearly to that furnished by the Bank of England. 

Further, continuing our assumption that the amount of bills of 
exchange constantly under discount at one time is 100,000,000/., the 
following figures will represent the per~centage proportions of that 
sum furnished from the various quarters. Thus : — 


Bills under Discount in 1850. p« ct. p. ct. 

In Scotland . 10 

In England (except London) - - l^i 

22 

In London — 

With Country Funds - - - . 30 

By Bank of England . - - • 5 

With London Funds - - - - 43 


78 

100 . 

We observe, again, in these figures, the considerable eiatent of the 
influence of the Bank of England and of the Country flankers. It 
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appears, for instance, that, even in ordinary seasons, the discounts by 
the Bank of England are about one-‘eighth (5 to 43) of those absorbed 
by all other parties from London resources ; and that of the total 
amount of discounts in London, more than three-fourths (30 to 73) 
are ejected by funds obtained from the provinces." 

(4.) London Joint-Stock Banks in 1856, — Amount of Funds 
held by them. 

The progress that has taken place during the last five or six 
years in the amount of Deposits held by the London Joint 
Stock Banks is exceedingly remarkable. One or two of these 
Banks may almost bear comparison with those of the Bank of 
England. 



1840. 

1845. 

1853. 

1856. 

Damks, and founded 

Capital 
paid up. 

i 

1 

Q 

Capital 
paid up. 

! 

Si 

D 

Capital 
paid up. 

Deposits. 

Capital 
paid up. 

1 

1) 

Q 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I. Lond. and West. 
(1834)- - - - 

•60 

1*36 

•80 

3-59 

1*00 

6-26 

1-00 

1M7 

2. Lond. Joint Stock 

•44 

117 

•60 

2‘46 


5-01 

'60 

9-04 

(1836). - • - 

•60 

3. Union Bank (1839) 

•21 

•37 

•42 

2-01 

•42 

4*88 

•60 

7-87 

4. Commercial Bank 
(1840)- - - - 

- 

- 

•10 

•50 

•20 

1-24 

•30 

1*53 

5. Boy al British Bank 
(1849)- - . - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•05 

•83 

•15 

•84 

C. Bank of London 







•30 

1*36 

(1855)- - - . 







7. City Bank (1855)- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

•15 

•78 


1*25 

2*90 

1*92 

8-56 

2-27 

18-22 

3-10 

32-59 

8. Lond. and County i 









(1839)- - - - 

•07 

1 1 

•44 

•20 

1*49 

•40 

342 

40 

4-21 


i 

1*32 

3*34 


ig 



IQIII 



NoTB.--.The four Sgurei at unit end are omitted : thus 1,32 represents 1,320,0001. 

The London and County Dank lias a large number of Drenches in different parts of the country, and 
^ ii hot, therefore, an exclusively liOiulon Dank. The Doyal Dritisli Dank failiHl in September, 1850. 

The average amount of Detiosits, it appears, was in 1840, only 830,000/. ; in 1845 it had risen to 
2,000,0001/. ; in 1853 it had risen to 3,600,000/. ; but in 18.56. ader a fuitlier lapse of only three years, the 
average Deposits of the eight Banks had risen to 1,600, OlNV., and the aveiageof the five secure Banks 
was 6,600,000/. N 
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Composition and Puoceedings of the Committees op Lords 
AND Commons in 1848, on Commercial Distress. 


The Commons' (Select Secret) Committee was appointed on 
3rd December, 1847, to Inquire into the causes of the recent 
Commercial Distress, and how far it has been affected by the 
Laws for regulating the Issue of Bank Notes, payable on 
“ demand." 

The Committee consisted of Twenty-Six members, nominated 
in the following order, viz. ; — 


Chancellor of Exchequer. 
Sir llobert Peel. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr, Henries. 

Mr. Cayley. 

Mr. L'lbouchere. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Glyn, 

Mr. II. Drummond. 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Tliomos Baring. 
Lord George Bcntinck. 
Mr. Beckett. 


Mr. Alderman Thompson. 
Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. J. L. Ricardo. 

Mr. James Wilson. 

Mr. F. T. Baring. 

Lord Jolm Hiisscil. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr, G Old burn. 

Mr. Cardwell. 

Mr. Ilumc. 

Mr. Thornclcy. 

Sir William Clay. 

Mr. Tcnncnt. 


Mr. Tcnnent, who was one of the members for Glasgow, seems never 
to have voted or attended the Committee on the occasion of any of the 
divisions. 


The Committee examined Twenty-Six Witnesses ; and the 
Minutes contain 7978 Questions, recorded at twenty-seven 
sittings. 

The First Report is dated 8th of June, 1848, and relates 
to the general questions referred to the Committee. The 
Second and Final Report is dated 8th of August, 1848, and 
contains merely a few paragraphs on the subject of the pro- 
vincial note circulation. 

The adoption of the First Report was very warmly coiUested 
at six meetings of the Committee on the 19th, 23rd, 2Cith and 
28th May, and on the 2nd and 6th June (1848). 
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At the Meeting of the 26th of May, as already stated in the 
text, the division on Mr. Hume's motion, declaring that the 
Act of 1844 had ag^avated the distress, was Eleven For, and 
Thirteen Against, viz.: — 


Ayes, 11. 

Mr. T. Baring. 

Lord George Bentinck. 
Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Henries. 

Mr. Cayley. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 
Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Glyn. 

Mr. James Wilson. 


Noes, 13. 

Chancellor of Exchequer. 
Sir James Graham. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord John Russell. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Goulbum. 

Mr. Cardwell. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. J. L. Ricardo. 

Mr. Thorneley. 

Sir William Clay. 

Mr. H. Drummond. 


The twenty-six names are made up by Sir Francis Baring, in the Chair, 
and Mr. Tennent, absent. 


At the Meeting of the 30th of May, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced his Draft Report. It was met by strings 
of elaborate resolutions from Mr. Cayley and Mr. Spooner, 
drawn up in the sense of their peculiar doctrines. 

As stated in the text, the division on Mr. Herries’s motion, 
affirming that the Draft Report was not in accordance with 
the evidence, was Ten For, and Twelve Against, viz.: — 


Ayes, 12. 

Chancellor of Exchequer. 
Sir James Graham. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord John Russell. 

Mr.* Cobden. 

Mr. Beckett. 

Mr. Goulbum. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Thorneley. 

Mr. James Wilson. 

Sir William Clay. 

Mr. H. Drummond. 


Noes, 10, 

Mr. Thomas Baring, 

Lord George Bentinck. 
Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Cayley. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 
Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Glyn. 


Absent, Mr. Tennent, Mr. J. L. Ricardo, Mr. Cardwell. Sir F. Baring 
in the Chfur. 


There were four other divisions at the same Sitting, on ques- 
tions of less importance than that raised by Mr. Herries. 

At the Sitting of the 2nd June there were seven divisions, 
the majority for the Government being no more than two or 
three on the vital points. 

At the Sitting of the 6th June there were no less than nine 
divisions; and on the division on the 18th paragraph of the 
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Draft Beport, reporting that, in the opinion of the Committee, 
it was not expedient to make any alteration in the Act of 1844, 
the numbers were: — 

Ayes, 12. 

Chancellor of Exchequer. 

Sir James Graham. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord John Bussell. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Goulbum. 

Mr. Cardwell 
Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. J. L. Ricardo. 

Mr. Thomeley. 

Sir William Clay. 

Mr. H. Drummond. 

Absent, Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Henries, Mr. Tennent, — making, with 
Sir Francis Baring, the Chairman, the complement of twenty-six. 

It was at this division that the accidental, and I believe 
wholly unavoidable, absence of Mr. Baring and Mr. Herries 
enabled the Government Party to obtain a majority of Two. 
If Mr. Baring and Mr. Herries had been present, and assuming 
that the remainder of the votes, including Mr. Wilson’s, would 
have been given as appears on the list, the numbers, as stated 
openly by Mr. Hume in the debate of the 22nd of August, 
1848, would have been equal, hnd it would have devolved on 
Sir Francis Baring, as Chairman, to give the casting vote. 
On which side that vote would have been given must remain 
matter of conjecture ; but after the strong statements by Sir 
Francis Baring of his disappointment at the working of the 
Act of 1844, a hostile vote on his part, as concerns that mea- 
sure, would seem to be the most consistent and probable. 

It is not the custom for Reports made by Committees of the 
House of Lords to give any detail of the proceedings within 
the Committee, nor ipdeed to prefix the names of the Peers 
composing the Committee. I am unable, therefore, to do more 
than give the following few facts relating to the Lords’ Report, 
premising that the names of the Peers have been obtained from 
the Journals of the House. 

The Secret Committee of the Lords was appointed on the 
7th of December, 1847, “ to Inquire into the Causes of the 
** Distress which has for some time prevailed among the 
Commercial Classes, and how far it has been affected by the 
Laws for regulating the Issue of Bank Notes payable on 
“ demand.” 

The Committee was composed of the following Twenty-fwo 
Peers, viz.: — 

The Lord President of the Council Earl of Eglinton. 

(Marquis of Lansdowne). Marquis of Clanricarde. 


Noes, 10. 
Lord George Bentinck. 
Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Bi^kett. 

Mr. (S*yley. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 
Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Glyn, 

Mr. James Wilson. 
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Lord Whamcliife. 

Lord Broughanu 
Lord Kiritmird. 

liord Stanley (novtr Earl of Derby), 
liord Ashburton. 

Lord Glenelg. 

Lord Monteagle. 

Lord Campbell 
Earl of Hipon. 

Duke of Richmond. 


Marquis of Salisbury. 
Duke of Montrose. 
Earl Grey. 

Lord St. Germains. 
Earl Granville. 

Earl of Auckland. 
Lord Ellenborough. 
Lord Beaumont. 

Lord Bedesdale. 


The Committee examined twenty-one witnesses; and the 
Minutes of Evidence contain 4279 Questions, recorded at 
twenty-two sittings. 

The Committee made but one Report, viz., that delivered on 
the 28th of July, 1848; but the ^port extends to fifty-one 
folio pages, and, in the compass of fourteen elaborate sections, 
discusses in great detail the whole of the subject. 
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Statements by Autiioiuties in support of the doctrine 
THAT Bank Notes differ in their nature and effects 
FROM Money. 

Passages from Mr. John Mill; Mr. McCulloch; M. Michel 
Chevalier ; Dr. Twiss ; and 31. Joseph Gamier. 

The following are the extracts from the writings of the emi- 
nent authorities mentioned above, and referred to in Part V. 
of these Volumes, as rendering the most distinct and emphatic 
support to the doctrine, that Bank Notes are essentially different 
in their nature and effects from Money, a doctrine the precise 
opposite of that adopted by the authors of the act of 1844. 

I insert the extracts in the order of the several names as 
stated in the text, beginning with Mr. Mill. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

I extract the following passages from the second volume of 
the great work which, under the title of Principles of Political 
Economy, has secured for Mr. Mill a lasting and distinguished 
place in the history of science. The first edition of Mr. Mill’s 
work appeared very shortly after the publication of my last 
volume ; and awaiting, as it was inevitable that I should, with 
no small interest, and with some anxiety, for the exposition 
given in that work of the subject of the Currency, it- is al- 
lowable to express the gratification I experienced on finding 
that, with an exception or two hardly worth naming, there is a 
perfect agreement between Mr. Mill and myself on all the great 
outlines of the question ; and especially that we are both, led 
to condemn in the most unequivocal manner the Banking La^ 
of 1844. The extract is as follows : — / * 
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A third form in which credit is employed as a substitute for 
currency^is that of promissory notes. A bill drawn upon any 
one, and accepted by him, and a note of hand by him promising 
to pay the same sum, are, as far as he is concerned, exactly 
‘‘ equivalent, except that the former commonly bears interest and 
the latter does not. But it is chiefly in the latter form that it has 
become in commercial countries, an express occupation, to issue 
such substitutes for money. Dealers in money (as lenders by 
profession are improperly called) desire, like other dealers, to 
stretch their operations beyond what can be carried on by their 
own means : they wish to lend, not their capital merely, but their 
credit, and not only such portion of their credit as consists of 
fhnds actually deposited with them, but their power of obtaining 
credit from the public generaHy, so far as they think they can 
safely employ it. This is done in a very convenient manner, by 
lending their own promissory notes payable to bearer on demand : 
the borrower being willing to accept these as so much money, 
because the credit of the lender makes other people willingly 
receive them on the same footing, in purchases or other payments. 
“ These notes, therefore, perform aU the functions of currency, and 
render an equivalent amount of money which was previously in 
circulation, unnecessary. As, however, being payable on demand, 
they may be at any* time returned on the issuer, and money 
demanded for them, he must, on pain of bankruptcy, keep by him 
as much money as will enable him to meet any claims of that sort 
which can be expected to occur within the time necessary for 
providing himself with more : and prudence also requires that he 
should not attempt to issue notes beyond the amount which 
experience shows can remain in circulation without being pre« 
sented for payment.*' — Principles of Political Economy. Book 
III. chap. XI. 

Some high authorities have claimed for Bank Notes, as com- 
pared with other modes of credit, a greater distinction in respect 
to influence on price than we have seen reason to allow ; a dif- 
ference, not in degree, but in kind. They ground this distinction 
“ on the fact, that Bank Notes have the property, in common with 
metallic money, of finally closing the transactions in which they 
are employed ; while no other mode of paying one debt by 
transferring another has that privilege, but, on the contrary, all 
bills and cheques, as well as dl book debts, are from the first 
intended to be, and actually are, ultimately liquidated either 
in coin or in notes. The Bank Notes in circulation, jointly with 
the coin, are, therefore, according to these authorities, the basis on 
which idl the other expedients of credit rest ; and in proportion 
to the basis will be the superstructure ; insomuch that the quan- 
dty of Bank Notes determines that of all other forms of credit. 
If Bank Notes are multiplied, there will, they seem to think, be 
more bills, more payments by cheque, and, I presume, more book 
credits ; and, by regulating and limiting the issue of Bank Notes, 
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“ they think that all other forms of credit are, by an indirect con- 
sequence, brought under a similar limitation. I believe I have 
stated the opinion of these authorities correctly, though I have 
nowhere seen the grounds of it set forth with such distinctness as 
to make me feel quite certain that I understand them. I can see 
“ no reason for the doctrine, that according as there are more or 
fewer Bank Notes, there will be more or less of other descriptions 
of credit. If, indeed, we begin by assuming, as I suspect is tacitly 
done, that prices are regulated by coin and Bank Notes, the 
proposition maintain^ will certainly follow ; for, according as 
prices are higher or lower, the same purchases will give rise to 
bills, cheques, and book-credits of a larger or smaller amount, 
“ But the premise in this reasoning is the very proposition to be 
proved. Setting this assumption aside, I know not how the 
conclusion can be substantiated. The credit given to any one by 
those with whom he deals, does not depend on the quantity of 
“ Bank Notes or coin in circulation at the time, but on their opinion 
of his solvency : if any consideration of a more general character 
enters into their calculation, it is only in a time of pressure on the 
loan market, when they are not certain of being themselves able 
to obtain the credit on which they have been accustomed to rely; 
“ and even then, what they look to is the general state of the loan 
** market, and not (preconceived theory apart) the amount of Bank 
Notes. So far as to the willingness to give credit,*' &c. &c. — 
Ibid. 


Mr. McCulloch. 

The following passage occurs in the very able and elaborate 
article entitled Money, appended by Mr. McCulloch to his 
elaborate and elegant edition of the Wealth of Nations. 

“ Neither the existence nor the want of confidence in the solvency 
“ of the issuers exercises the smallest influence over the value of 
paper money properly so called. Notes, not legal tender and 
payable on demand, or at some stipulated period, are not paper 
money, though they serve the same purposes during the time they 
continue to circulate. The value of such notes is wholly derived 
from the confidence placed in the ability of the issuers to release 
them when presented for payment or when they become due. 
Whenever therefore this confidence ceases, their consolation neces- 
sarily ceases also. But no such circumstances affect paper money, 
meaning by paper money paper made legal tender, and not legally 
convertible into gold or anything else at the pleasure of the 
holders, or at any given period. No part whatever of the value 
of paper money is derived from confidence. It circulates .because 
it is made legal tender, and because the use of a circulating 
medium is indispensable." — MeCuUoeKe Edition Smithes 
Wealth of Nations. Note ix. (Money) section iii. 
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M. Michel Chevalier. 

The following passage occurs in the elaborate work by M. 
Chevalier, embracing the substance of a course of Lectures on 
Political Economy, delivered in his capacity of Professor at 
the College of France; and in mentioning the name of M. 
Michel Chevalier, I gladly avail myself of the opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the distinguished services rendered to 
society during recent years by M. Michel Chevalier, and the 
circle of political economists in France, of which, in some 
degree, he is the centre. The events of 1848, and the few 
following years, produced schemes and theories of social inno- 
vation and danger, to which, in a country like France, it was 
necessary to find not merely plausible but substantial answers ; 
and it will not fail to be recorded that writers of the eminence 
and authority of M. Chevalier were found equal to the occasion. 
M. l^eon Faucher has been removed by a premature death from 
the field of labour in which he wrought so diligently, with so 
high a purpose, and so great an effect ; but the pure allegiance 
to truth which distinguished M. Leon Faucher survives in his 
coa(ijutors and colleagues in the Chamber, and the Institute, 
and in none more eminently than in M. Michel Chevalier. 

I venture to express a hope that the remainder of M. 
Chevalier’s Lectures before the College of France may be 
speedily published. 

A statesman who has contributed more than any person to 
restore, after the peace of 1815, the monetary system of Great 
Britain, Sir Robert Peel, has himself given the imposing support 
of his authority to a definition of money, whicli would include in 
it the Bank Note. This definition has originated in a school of 
“ public writers (publiclstes), who entertain on the subject of banks 
peculiar opinions, which we will make known in the following 
volume of this course. The consequences whicli this school draws 
from its definition would extend very far. 

If Bank Notes arc held to be as money in the strict sense of 
the word, money is a sign or symbol. The distance between the 
sign and the object represented here is small, for it is but to go to 
** the Bank to obtain gold in exchange for the notes. It is not, 
** however, sufficient that this difference should be abstracted and 
the assimilation consecrated. Between a Bank Note payable on 
demand, and coin or specie, there is a very close connection, biit 
** there is not identity ; and if identity were admitted as a principle, 
it could only be as the consequence of a fatal confusion. 

Those persons who insist that Bank Notes should be held to be 
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money have never been able to trace a line of demarcation^ which^ 
should be clear and distinct^ between a Bank Note and a Bill of 
Exchange. If it be said that the Bank Note passes from hand to 
hand without endorsement, it may be answered that this is the 
'' case with Bills of Exchange blanVendorsed, If the circumstance 
** be relied upon that it circulates without examination, except in 
the case of the public being warned of a forgery, the answer is 
that such is not always the course of actual business ; for assuredly 
precautions are taken as regards notes for the large sums which, 
in countries where there are many banks, as in England and 
America, pass current among merchants, and serve for certain 
** special transactions. It is at the utmost as regards the smaller 
notes, that the unfortunate habit has been contracted of such 
excessive confidence. If it be contended, as sometimes it has 
been, that the Bill of Exchange is attended with the inconvenience 
of not commanding its amount in coin except in a specified place, 
the reply would be that it is absolutely the same with a Bank 
Note. As to the characteristic which has been sometimes in- 
" dicated, that the Bank Note is in a round sum, it is not worthy 
of notice. One of the writers who has taken the most prominent 
" part in maintaining the opinion which I am here combating, in 
order to draw consequences from it applicable to the mechanism 
“ of Banks in Great Britain, is Col. Torrens, who seems to have 
thought that he had discovered a characteristic difference between 
the Bank Note and the Bill of Exchange, in saying that a pay- 
ment was made once for all from the moment that the seller had 
" received Bank Notes from the buyer, but that if the buyer made 
the payment by a Bill of Exchange, emanating from himself or 
a third party, he would, nevertheless, not he absolved from the 
debt until the Bill of Exchange, having become due, should have 
been paid ; in otlier words, the Bank Note would possess for the 
discharge of a debt a special power which would be wanting to 
the Bill of Exchange. The distinction which Col. Torrens thus 
draws is not admissible. 

^Mt might at once be objected, that if the Bill of Exchange has 
been remitted in blank, that is, without the endorsement of the 
buyer, the seller must hold himself to be paid, although the Bill 
should uot be discharged when due. 

** But we will set aside this observation, however strongly it 
serves to prove the assimilation of the Bank Note to the blank 
endorsed Bill of Exchange. 

The argument of Col. Toriens is not more to the point 
(topique), than if he had maintained that with a Bill of Exchange 
“ at one month's date, a transaction being sooner closed than with 
one at three months* date, the Bill of Exchange at one month 
should not be considered as an obligation or title (titre) of the 
" same na.'';ire as one at three months. A Bank Note may perfectly 
" well be considered as a Bill of Exchange or any commercial 
obligation whatever, which becomes due on the day or the hour 
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** on which it is delivered ; for I can at the moment of its being 
delivered to me, receive the amount at the hank from which it 
emanates ; and this is preciselj the reason why, as long as the 
** bank has not suspended its payments in cash^ the creditor who has 
** received Bank Notes in payment will be and ought to be held as 
being paid ; the same as one who has received Bills of Exchange, 
and who, having kept them to the moment of their khiance, shall 
have received the value of them in coin. But if, after having 
been paid in Bank Notes^ I do not think proper to go to the bank 
to daim payment in cash, and that some ^ys afterwards the bank 
** stops payment, the tribunals will not allow me to have recourse 
against the debtor who has remitted to me. these Bank Notes, 
because they would equally decide against any other creditors lyho 
had omitted to present them till after they had become due, land 
that the issuer should have failed subsequently to that time. 

In like manner, if I have received payment in Bank Notes 
to-day, and it should be proved that the bank had suspended its 
payments in specie, the tribunals would grant me recourse against 
my debtor, just as they would decide that the debt to me was not 
discharged if he had given me Bills of Exchange which, when 
** due, had been dishonoured. 

The similarity therefore between the Bank Note and the Bill of 
** Exchange remains untouched {intaete). On the contrary, between 
the Bank Note money there are profound differences, which, in 
'MS 10, Huskisson placed in strong relief as follows: — 

" ' It is of the essence of money to possess Jntrinsio value* 
" ' Paper currency has obviously no intrinsic value. A promissory 
" ' note, under whatever form or from whatever source it may come, 
" ' represente value. It does so inasmuch as it is an undertaking to 
" ' pay in money the sum for which it is issued. The money or 
" ' coin of a country is so much of its capital. Paper currency is 
" ' no part of the capital of a country. It is so much circulating 
" ‘ credit. Whoever buys gives, whoever sells receives such a 
" ' quantity of pure gold or silver as is equivalent to the article 
" ' l^ught or sold ; or if he gives or receives paper instead of 
" ' money, he gives or receives that which is valuable only as it 
" ' stipulates the payment of a given quantity of gold or silver. 
" ' So long as this engagement is punctually fidfilled, paper will of 
" ' course pass current with the coin with which it is constantly 
" ' interchangeable. Both money, however, and paper promissory 
" ' of money are common measures and representatives of the value 
'' ' of all commodities. But Money alone is the universal cquiva- 
" ' lent, — Paper Currency is the representative of that money.* 

" AH that can in truth be said to distinguish the Bank Notes 
" from other promises to pay, reduces itself to these very vague 
" expressions, that it circulates much more easily among the non- 
" commercial public. And moreover, is this greater facility of 
" circulation of die very essence of the Bank Note ? Certainly 
" not. The Bank Note is a promise which is generally more readily 
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accepted^ because tbe soheucy of the establishment from which it 
emanates is better known^ and that the promise itself bears marks 
** i^gnea), which admit of its origin being more promptly and more 
" certainly recognised. But in the first place, it is not true that 
Bank Notes pass altogether like coin. Let those who think so go 
and make the experiment among the hills of Auvergne, or even at 
the gates. of Paris, or in the plains of La Beauce. Then^ again^ 
as between Bank Note and Bank Note, they do not all eiyoy the 
same confidence. In short, if the firm of Rothschild issued its 
acceptances in a form calculated to guarantee their authenticity in 
Paris and in London, would not the public^ receive them in pre- 
ference to the notes of certain banks ? It is well known that in 
England private bankers issue notes as the Bank of England does. 
At a time not far removed, a custom had arisen in some counties 
of England, in Lancashire especially, of taking and giving Bills 
** of Exchange in payment even for small sums, a few pounds 
sterling ; they were of all sizes, and the notes of the local banks 
did not succeed in supplanting them. 

" In conclusion, the Bank Note enters into the class of Paper 
Credit, of circulating fiduciary obligations. It is accepted only in 
virtue of a feeling of confidence, just as a mercantile obligation 
(un qffit de commerce)^ a draft on a banker, or a Bill of Exchange 
on a merchant. It circulates by favour of the credit which the 
public reposes in the bank. M. Storeh is right in calling it a 
billet de confiance^ and that English writers class it among pro- 
miseory notes, or promises to pay. 

The Bank Note enters into the more general category of instru- 
ments of credit. I say more general, because this includes not 
only mercantile obligations like Bills of Exchange which pass 
from hand to hand, but contracts or promises which play a great 
part, and which remain outside of the circulation. Such are 
deposits in account current, which are not represented in the hands 
of the depositor or of anybody else, an obligation (titre% which 
does not admit of being issued into circulation ; such as the credit 
opened in favour of an individual by a banker, or in the books of 
a bank, the portion of the credit which he has not yet used, and 
which nevertheless figures as an asset of this individual, does not 
“ present itself in any form which can be circulated.” — Coure 
d*Economie Politique fait au College de France, par Michel Chemlier. 
(La Momiaie.) Action i. chap. iv. Paris, 1850. 

Db. Twiss. 

The following passage occurs in the Lectures delivered by 
Dr. Twiss before the University of Oxford. 

Promissory notes find their way into general circulation fpm a 
" general confidence being felt in the issue of them. They thus 
become substitutes for money in many commercial transactions ; 
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but their circulation depends on the engagement to exchange them 
for money being scrupulously fulfilled on the part of the issuers : 
as long as this is obserred they pass currently as moneyi but they 
never lose their strictly representative character. 

We must be careful, however, not to confound a Paper Currency 
with Paper Money: the former is strictly so much credit, the 
latter professes to be so much value: the former rests on general 
" confidence, the latter on the fiat or authority of the state/' — 
Money and Currency^ a Lecture^ by Travers Twiss, D,C*L,^ 
Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. P. 22. 


M. Joseph Garniek. 

I avail myself with great pleasure of the following extract 
from the well-known treatise by M. Joseph Gamier on the 
Elements of Political Economy. The authority of M. Gamier 
has been for some time of the highest order, not merely in his 
own country, but wherever Political Economy is cultivated in 
the pure spirit of science. 

1 desire also to express in the most marked manner my sense 
of tlie great services which have been rendered by M. Gamier 
to the best interests of his country and of his favourite science 
by the impartiality, the ability, and the courage with which he 
has for so many years conducted the Journal des Economistes^ 
— a periodical which has no rival as a medium of discussions 
confined exclusively to questions which can be solved only by 
the aid of economic science, in the highest acceptation of that 
term. The following is the extract : — 

Nous savons maintenant que les monnaies sont une veritable 
marchandise, et non un Signe ; que les monnaies d’or et d'argent 
ont une valeur intrinsique et echangeable tandis qu'un signe n'a 
pas de valeur par lui-incine (ou n’en a que fort peu, com me le 
cuivre) et tiie toute sa valeur de la chose qu’il represente. — Les 
‘‘ Billets a Ordre, — les Billets de Banque, — les Mandats^ — les 
Lett res de Change^ — sont des signes representatifs de Monnaic. 

Quant au papier auquel on a reserve le nom generique de 
Papier Monnaie son cours est forct^ et les gouvernements or- 
donnent sous des peines plus ou rooins graves qu on le ref oive en 
paiement des ventes et des creances stipulees en monnaies. * * 

** 11 est done facile de coinprendre comment Ton 6*est habitue u 
considerer le Papier Monnaie comme Ic dernier terme f alteration 
(Its monnaksf — Elements de PEconoinie Politique, fmr Joseph 
Gamier, Professcur d CEeole Jioyale des Pouts et Cluiiissees. Paris, 
Second Edition, 1848, pp. 146 — 145). 
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Evidi:nce given in 1848 by the Governob and Deputy- 
Governou of the Ijank before the Commons’ Commit- 
tee — Cross-examination by Mr. James Wilson. 

I HAVE referred, in Part V., to the evidence given by the 
Governor of the Dank of England (Mr. Morris), and the 
Deputy-Governor (Mr. Prescott), before the Commons’ Com- 
mittee of 1848, and given more particularly in reply to a siiries 
of admirably framed cross-questions addressed to them by 
Mr. James Wilson; and in this Appendix I introduce the more 
important parts of that cross-examination. 

I liave interposed comments of my own in several parts ; 
and it will of course be understood, that where italics occur, 
they arc inserted by myself. The examination took place on 
the 21st March, 1848, and I preserve the reference numbers of 
the Questions. 

3630. {The Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank exa^ 
mined,) — Mr. Wilson. — Of course you are of opinion that a 
certain amount of circulation is necessary for the country, and if 
one party withdraws his notes, it makes room for the notes of other 
parties } — The circulation being withdrawn in consequence of the 
export of bullion, and the notes in the Issue Department of the 
Dank being cancelled to that amount, if any other ]»atty has the 
power of filling up the portion which has been abstracted, that 
aetiony contrary to the princiftlea of the Act of 1844, may have the 
effect of bringing us to the position that wo were in in 1837 and 
1839, from not allowing the Circulation to contract in projwrtion 
to the export of Bullion^ 

3631. — Is it your opinion that, under a Metallic Curremsy, the 
circulation would contract in proportion to the export of bullion?-— 
In the Issue Df^mrtment, decidedly. 
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[Here at the outset is a specimen of the confusion of ideas 
engendered by the new acceptation of the word Circulation.] 

3632. — I am not speaking of the Issue Department^ but of the 
Circulation generally : snpposing we had a metallic currency alto«> 
gether, would it vary in proportion to the export of bullion : the 
Chairman has asked you what you consider to be the circulation of 
the country ? — Supposing we call currency, that which is out with 
the public, the total Circulation of the country ii>ou/d not decrease 
in proportion to the eaiport of BuUiony because the Bankers, in 
consequence of money being more valuable, would have an inducement 
to hold emalkr reserves than they held at times when the circulation 
was full, and money not so valuable ; the effect would be exactly the 
same, whether it was a mixed currency or a metallic currency. 

[With reference to this statement, it is to be carefully borne 
in mind, that in tiie early teaching of the currency school the 
reserves of bankers were wholly overlooked. The examination 
then proceeds as follows] : — 

3633. — Prior to the Act of 1844 being passed, in the case of 
a drain for the payment of corn, or from any other cause which had 
deranged the exchanges, what reserve did that drain first act upon ? 
— The reserve of the bankers. 

3t)34. — The reserves of all the bankers? — Yes. 

3t)S5, — Is it your opinion that the bankers generally keep larger 
reserves than are necessary for the daily transactions of their busi- 
ness? — When money is cheap, undoubtedly. 

3636. — They keep them in their own possession? — In their 
own possession, or in the Bank of England, which is the same 
thing ; they have it locked up in the Bank for safety, instead of 
keeping it themselves. 

3637 • — Are not those reserves included in the apparent reserve 
of the Bank of England ? — They form a portion of the reserve of 
the Bank of England. 

3638 . — Suppose we see in the Bank a Reserve to the extent 
of 15,000,000/. of Bullion, does not that include the reserves 
of the bankers? — The 15,000,000/. of bullion have nothing to 
do with the Banking Department ; . they have to do with the Issue 
Department. 

S 639 * — I am speaking of the period before 1844; the reserves 
of the private bankers are in the hands of the Bank of England in 
the shape of deposits ? — Yes. 

3640 . — Is the reserve of the private bankers very large generally ? 
—Yes. 

3641. — Then the reserve of the Bank of England in reality 
includes the reserves of the private bankers? — Yes, it includes a 
I^rtion. 

3642. — Then if an Export of Gold take place, does it not act 
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exclusively, in the first instance^ upon the Reserve of the Bank of 
England ; because if the reserves of a private banker are drawn upon, 
he must go to the Bank of England, and withdraw from the Bank 
of England a portion of his deposits ; therefore the whole effect of an 
export, in the first instance, would appear as an operation upon the 
Bank of England? — It' would appear as an operation upon the 
Bank of England, but it would also be acting upon the reserves of 
the bankers, inasmuch as it is a withdrawal of a portion of the 
reserves which they have in the Bank of England ? — {Mr. Prescott), 
It would be acting upon the reserves of all the bankers throughout 
the country, as well as of London bankers. 

364ii. — Upon the reserves of all bankets, , whether they have an 
account with the Bank of England or not? — {Mr, Morris,) Upon 
the reserves of all bankers, whether they have accounts with the 
Bank of England or not ; the reserves of all other bankers are affected 
to a certain extent. 

3644. — Do you think the withdrawal of bullion for the purpose of 
export would, in the first instance, affect the quantity of Coin in 
circulation, provided we had a metallic circulation entirely? — It 
would affect the portion of coin which was out with the public^ and 
also the portion of coin in reserve. 

3645. — What induces you to think that it would affect the 
portion of Coin in the hands of the public ; for 1 find, in answer to 
a former question, you stated that 7)000,000/. of gold had gone 
durii.g the last summer out of the Bank reserve, and only 1,000,000/. 
out of the circulation of coin in. the country? — I stated 7>500,000/. 
out of the Bank, and 1,500,000/. out of the coin of the country, 
making about 9)000,000/. 

5646. — What reason have you for believing that 1,500,000/. 
was abstracted from the Circulation ? — 1 gave it as an opinion ; 
as regards the 7)500,000/. we know that as a fact, and I was aware 
that an amount of the circulation of coin had gone, and 1 as- 
sumed that 1,500,000/. might have gone out from the coin with the 
public. 

5647. — You had no particular reason for believing that the Cir^ 
culation of Coin was diminished in the country at that period ; it 
was merely an assumption^ — It was an assumption, 

3648. — Was the circulation of Notes diminished during that 
period; take August, 1846, and April, 1847? — On Ist August, 
1846, the circulation was 20,495,000/. of Notes with the public, 
and on the 3rd of April, 1847, it was 19,^55,000/. 

3649 . — That is about 600,000/. less ? — Yes. 

3650. — During that period how much Gold had gone? — About 
5,000,000/. 

3651. — While 5,000,000/. of gold had gone, the Notes in the 
hands of the public had only diminished about 600,000/. ? — Yes, 

3652. — Have you any reason to think that the Coin in the hands 
of the public during that period had been diminished in a larger 
proportion ? — I have no means of knowing. 
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S65S, — You know the object for which Notes and Coin are used 
for the purposes of circulation; coin being used for the common 
purposes of life^ and for smaller purchases in business^ and notes 
being used for the reserves of the bankers and for other purposes 
where they can conveniently be spared ; and have you any reason 
for believing that 1,500^0002. of coin was taken out during that 
period when so small a proportion of notes was taken } — My im< 
pression that that quantity of coin was taken out was founded upon 
the rate of the exchange. Captains and passengers going to the 
United States took the money they required principally in gold, 
because it made them a more favourable exchange than bills or 
credits. The gold may have been taken from private bankers and 
from other sources. 

3654. — But if they had collected it from private bankers, or in 
any other way, would not that vacuum be immediately filled up by 
coin drawn from the reserve of the Bank of England ? — The Bank 
issued gold coin between the 14th of August and the 31st of 
October, to an extent of 2,200,000/. 

3f*55. — But you have expressed an opinion that that was for the 
purpose of Hoarding? — It might have been for an internal drain, 
or for the wants of Scotland and Ireland. 

3(»56. — Both you and the Deputy-Governor have expressed an 
opinion that the amount of Circulation in the hands of the public 
depends upon the extent of trade and the price of commodities, and 
the various purposes for which circulation is required ; supposing 
captains, or any other persons, for export purposes, had taken a 
portion of the coin that was in circulation out of circulation, would 
not it be withdrawn from private bankers, and would not those 
private bankers come to the Bank of England for Coin to replace it? 
— {Mr. Prescott.) I have no doubt they would. 

3657* — Then a drain of gold would have an effect upon the gold 
actually in the hands of the Bank? — (Mr. Morris.) It depends 
upon the state of the Reserves ; the first operation of an export 
would be to act upon the Reserves ; if the banking interests of the 
country so regulated their transactions as not to allow their reserves 
to be diminished in consequence, but kept the same reserves, then 
the action would be upon the Bank Notes out with the public. 
Supposing the amount of reserve previous to the export of gold, 
and the amount of reserve after the gold went, remained the same, 
the action would have taken place upon the notes or the bullion with 
the public. 

3658. — But is it possible to suppose, if there is a large demand 
for bullion for export, that the Reserve will remain the same ? — 
No, it will diminish ; money, being more valuable, there is a greater 
inducement to employ the reserve than there was previously. 

3659 . — The first effect would be, that there would be an unusual 
demand for discounts or advances upon securities? — There would 
be a greater demand upon the reserve of the Bank in consequence 
of the increased value of money. 
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3660, —Will you have the goodness to turn to the amount of 
Bullion which you held in August, 1846 P — On the Ist of August^ 
1846^ the amount of bullion was 15,803,0001. 

S66l.— Will you have the goodness to turn to the amount of 
Securities on the same day ? — The total amount of banking securities 
on that day was ^7^000,000/. 

3662.— That includes the Government and private securities as 
well? — Yes, the whole. 

3663 — What is the amount of Circulation? — The notes with 
the public were 20,495,000/. 

3664. — Will you go now to April, 1847 ; will you state what 
amount of bullion you had on the 3rd of April? — 10,246,000/. 

3665. — Being a reduction of 5,000,000/. ? — Yes. 

3666. — Will you state the total amount of securities on that 
day ? — 30,620,000/., and the amount in circulation in the hands of 
the public, 19,855,000/. 

3667. — You find that during that period the Bullion had sunk 

5.000. 000/., and during the same period the Securities had risen 

3.000. 000/.; but the Circulation in the hands of the public was 
affected only by 600,000/. : would not the operation be somewhat in 
this way, as soon as there was a demand for bullion for exportation, 
you would have a larger demand for discounts from merchants, 
or for advances upon securities, and those demands you appear to 
have met with an extra sum of upwards of 3,000,000/., and although 
in the first instance, you buy notes, those notes are immediately 
exchanged for bullion, and the whole amount sent abroad is taken 
out of your reserve of bullion? — Yes, with the exception of 

2 . 000 . 000 /. 

3668. — There would therefore be, during that period, not the 
slightest contraction of Notes in the hands of the public, the same 
amount remaining in Circulation as if no gold had been exported ? 
— That was the case, 

[The case is decisive against the Currency Theory, the 
teachers of which adduced as examples of mismanagement by 
the Bank the occasional discrepancies between the Bullion and 
the Circulation.] 

3669. — Is there any reason to suppose that the circumstances 
then were an exception to what would be the result in any other 
similar case? — I have stated already in my evidence, that I thought 
the Bank at that period had allowed its reserve to go too low. 

3670 . — But beyond a want of prudence in the Bank, was there 
any other reason that you are aware of, why that period should differ 
from any other? — No. 

[It was an especial merit ascribed to the Act of 1844,^ that 
it would render the amount of the Circulation independent of 
the discretion or prudence of the Directors.] 
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S 67 I. — I have understood, from the former part of your evi- 
dence, that it was your opinion that in the month of November, 
1846, the Bank ought to have raised its Rate of Discount? — Yes. 

3672 . — And you were induced to form that opinion from the 
observation you made as to the consequences of the bad harvest, 
whitih everybody admitted, and the state of the Exchanges? — Yes, 
the state of the exchanges with the United States ; with the con- 
tinent of Europe the exchanges were still in our favour. 

3673 . — You anticipated at that period a large importation of 
corn, and you therefore anticipated, as a prudent banker, a drain of 
gold ? — Yes, I thought it was probable. 

3674 . -r- You were of one opinion, and the majority of the 
Directors of the Bank of England were of a different opinion ; 
they acted in perfect conformity with the Act of 1844, though they 
acted contrary to your opinion, and, as circumstances turned out, it 
was proved that you formed the soundest opinion? — 1 cannot 
admit that either 1 or they acted as the Act of 1844 pointed out, 
because the Act of 1844 never pointed to the principle of the 
management of the Bank. All that the Act of 1844 did was to 
allow us to issue, to a certain extent, out of the Issue Department 
against securities, but it did not prescribe on what principles we 
wen* to manage the Bank. 

36*75. — Was it not part of the principle of the Act of 1844 to 
compel you to regulate your Circulation according to the Foreign 
Exchanges?— The Act of 1844 provides, that when an export of 
the precious metals takes place, the circuiation of the country is to he 
restricted in proportion ; it has nothing to do with the management of 
the Bank, Sir Robert Peel stated in his speech, on bringing in the 
Bill, that the Banking Department was to be carried on on the same 
principle as any other bank. 

3676 . — What do you mean by Circulation ? ” — I mean the 
whole of the notes out of the Issue Department. 

3677 . — In a former answer you have stated that the effect of the 
Bank Act of 1844, and the principle upon which it was based, was 
to compel the Bank to regulate its transactions with reference to the 
foreign exchanges, and that prior to the Act of 1844 the Bank paid 
no attention to the foreign exchanges, and in consequence of that 
they had got into danger? — What I meant to say was, that the 
Act of 1844 provided for the Issue Department, leaving the Banking 
Department entirely as it was ; previous to 1 844 there was no 
prescription as to the Issue Department, and the effect of the Act of 
1844 was to limit the Issue Department; that was what I intended 
to have said. 

. 3678 .— Before the Act of 1844, in the case of a drain of gold 
for payment of com, would it have had a different effect upon the 
Circulation from the effect that the Act of 1844 has produced under 
similar circumstances? — It ought not to have had a different ffect, 
but it might have had a different effect ; if assistance had been 
attempted to be given to the commercial community, the effect 
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would have been to have given temporary relief, hut uUimatdy to 
render it necessary to have recourse to more stringent and violent 
measures instead of milder measures in the first instance. 

[I take the liberty of dissenting widely from this view. 
There does not appear to me to be the shadow of a ground 
for it.] 

3679 * — it not amount to this, that the Bank of England 
never kept a prudent Reserved — If you speak of 1825, 1837> and 
1839y I should sav that they did not look sufficiently to the state of 
their reserve. 

3680. — Then the effect of the Act was to provide means for the 
Bank doing what they ought to have done without it ? — The Act 
of 1844 had nothing to do with the BarJc management, except in 
so far as it limited our means of getting notes, in the same way as 
any private banker, and obliged us to get notes out of the market 
for the purpose of strengthening our reserve. 

3681. — What real practical difference do you think arises from 
the separation of the two Departments in the management of the 
Bank ? — The great advantage is, that the Bank is limited in the 
amount of notes that they have out of the Issue Department in the 
same way as any other banker is limited. 

3682. — Do not the Notes out of the Issue Department represent 
what would, under the old system, be so much bullion in your 
possession ; to make the question more .clear, will you be good 
enough to turn to any one day, and state the amount of notes out 
with thfc public? — On the 1st of August, 1846, the amount of 
notes out with the public was, 20,495,000. 

3683. — What was the amount of Reserve of Notes and Bullion ? 
— The amount of the reserve of notes was 8,797>000/., and the 
amount of coin was 9,307,000/. 

3684. — Then under the old system the total amount of bullion 
in the Bank on that day would have been 1 5,800,0001. ? — Yes. 

3685. — Under the old system, before 1 844, what you call now 
your Reserve of Notes under the Act, would have merely represented 
so much BuUion prior to the separation of the two Departments of 
the Bank; and previously to the Bank Act of 1844 coming into 
operation, the reserve of notes which you held on that day would 
simply hav« blended itself with the amount of bullion you held to 
meet your general liabilities? — The reserve would have been* still in 
notes ; 1 do not see how it would make any difference. 

3686. — The Reserve of Notes and the Bullion in the Issue 
Department are identical ? — Yes, they are notes representing bullion. 

3687 • — Therefore, whether you call it a Reserve of Notes or a 
Reserve of Bullion, it would come to the same thing f — Yes. 

[These questions and answers ought to settle decisively, that 
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the real nature of what is called the Reserve of Notes in the 
Banking Department is a Reserve of Bullion.] 

3688. — In what way can the separation of the two Departments 
affect the quantity of Reserve which you have for the general 
purposes of the Bank? — I will suppose that the Issue Department 
was a Government Bank of Issue ; the Bank of England would 
then be a large banking company, and would receive a certain amount 
of notes in the shape of deposits ; we should keep a portion 
in reserve, and the remainder we should invest in the purchase of 
securities. 

3689 . — I wish to place upon your evidence, what is the real 
practical difference arising from the separation of the two Depart- 
ments ; prior to the separation of the two Departments, you would 
have called that a Reserve of Bullion, and since the separation of the 
two Departments the only difference is, that you call it a Reserve of 
Notes; hut the two are perfectly identical, and, as you before stated, 
it was a mere matter of account? — It was a mere matter of account; 
and, as 1 have stated before, we ought to have kept our accounts in 
th'^ same way, whether the Departments were separated or not. 

3690 . — Then the effect of the two Departments, of the Bank 
would really not practically go beyond the maWn* of account ? — 
The separation of accounts took place in 181*0, independently of the 
Art, 

3691 . — That is, you kept the two classes of Liabilities in separate 
accounts? — We had the same distinction in the separation between 
the Issue and Banking Departments that we have now. We con- 
sidered that a certain amount was issued against securities, and a 
certain amount against bullion, and, ns a matter of account, that 
amount was kept as separate ns it is under the Act. 

3092 . — That is, knowing that yonr Dc'posits w^ere acted upon by 
one principle, and your Circulation by another principle, you always 
kept a distinction between the two liabilities with regard to the 
amount of Reserve which you held against each? — We separated 
them as a matter of account, in order that we might know what the 
real amount of reserve of notes was, for the purpose of meeting our 
liabilities. 

[But it was only one class of its liabilities to which a reserve 
was thus specifically appropriated, wliile its other liabilities 
were left unprotected. And in point of fact it is clear 
that a great proportion of the Reserve against the Notes was"^ 
at the expense of the reserve, against its Deposits and other 
liabilities.] 

3 f> 93 , — But you did not call them notes then ; you call them 
bullion ? — We called them notes then. 

3694>« — But the reserve of notes which you hold now in the 
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Banking Department^ forms part of the same fund of the reserve of 
Bullion which you held in the two Departments before they were 
separated ? — The principle on which the reserve ie held in the Bank 
now is the same principle as it was previous to the passing of the Act 
of 1814 ? — (JJfr. Prescott,) The reserve fluctuates with the increase 
or diminution of the bullion, 

8695 . — If that be the case, in what way does the Act of 1844 
regulate in any way the amount of reserve which you have at your 
command? — (Mr, Morris,) The Act of 1844 does not affect the 
reserve ; our reserve is affected by our own management ; the object 
of the Act of 1844 was to control the issue of the notes in the 
country, and not to regulate the manner in which we were to carry 
on our hanking operations ; the object of the Act of 1844 was to limit 
the general circulation of the country ; but the object was not to 
control the action of the Bank of England as regards its banking 
management. 

3696 . — But the Act of 1844 does not regulate the issue of notes 
in the country? — The Act of 1844 allows the Bank of England to 
issue 14,000,000/. of notes against securities, the country bankers 
about 8,000,000/., and the Scotch and Irish about 9>000,000/., 
making altogether about 32,000,000 /. ; no other notes can be issued, 
unless they are issued in exchange for bullion. 

S 697 . — But the Act of 1844 does not regulate the quantity of 
notes that you issue to the public, but only the quantity that you issue 
from one Department to the other ^ — The Act of 1844 regulates 
the whole amount of notes that can be issued to the public ; a fixed 
amount may be issued against securities, and the remainder can only 
be issued against bullion. 

Sfjgg. — (Mr, Spoon KR.) It fixes the maximum, but not the 
minimum ? — 1 think it fixes the minimum of 11,000,000/., but the 
maximum is fixed at 14,000,000/. 

[Neither the question nor the answer is intelligiblo.] 

3699 * — (Mr. Wilson.) Prior to the Act of 1844, the same 
limit was produced by the quantity of bullion which you held ? — 
Prior to the Act of 1844, we were at liberty to issue any amount of 
notes we pleased; there was no restriction to the amount of notes 
which we might issue ; the only restriction was the responsibility of 
paying them on demand, 

[This was not the only restriction, if by restriction is meant 
limitation; the limitation was in the demand for and use of 
Bank Notes by the* public.] 

3700 . rr- Then the whole question as to whether you issued more 
Notes than you could pay on demand, depended upon the quantity 
of gold you held in reserve? — Yes. 

3701 Therefore, had the affairs of the Bank of England ftccw 
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regulated with prudence and discretion under the old system^ it would 
have been managed in the same way as the Bank Act of 1 844> defines 
that it shall be managed ? — Yes, 

3702. — With regard to the issue of Notes, you stated in a 
former answer^ that under any circumstances that could arise, you 
thought the Bank would be bound to keep its reserve up in the same 
way, whether the demand was for an internal and accidental drain, 
or for a permanent and foreign drain ? — 1 stated that in looking at 
the demand upon our reserve, we were to treat it in the same way, 
whether it was an external or an internal demand, with this ex- 
ception, that an internal demand might last for a short period, but 
the action of an external drain would be likely to continue longer, 

3703. — With regard to the two practical periods of difficulty last 
year, were they not upon the payment of the Dividends.? — It was 
at the period when the dividends were paid. 

3704 . — Is it your opinion that those two particular Crises had 
any relation to the payment of the dividends? — No, except as 
1 have stated, that I thought in April the Bank would have acted 
more prudently by keeping a larger reserve for the purpose of paying 
the dividends. 

3705 . — But when the Dividends were paid in April and October, 
was not this the fact, that you had very much lessened the amount 
of notes issued to the public on account of having to pay the 
Dividends, and that the public had a difficulty in repaying those 
advances, which you had limited for the purpose of paying the 
Dividends? — In April the advances to the public to be repaid were 
not to a considerable amount ; in October they were to a very con- 
siderable amount, and the public were alarmed at the idea of having 
to repay them ; but the whole passed over without difficulty. The 
notes which were re-issued to the public in payment of the Divi- 
dends, enabled them to repay those advances, and we paid the 
dividends out of the notes which we received from the public ; it 
was merely an exchange. 

3706 . — If you increase the issue of notes for the purpose of 
paying the dividends, you do not increase your liabilities as a Bank, 
because in proportion as you increase the circulation you diminish 
the amount of liabilities upon the deposits, the dividends being paid 
from the Government deposits? — As we pay the dividends, our 
liability to the Government for deposits diminishes. 

3707 . — Therefore, as you increase the Circulation, the Deposits 
diminish to the same amount? — The circulation does not increase 
considerably, because a large portion of the dividends is paid bacli^ 
to the Bank, and remains in the shape of deposits. 

370 s , — But the first effect of your increased circulation is not to 
increase your liabilities, because your Deposits are diminished in the 
same proportion ? — Yes, the Goverpment Deposits are decreased. 

S709 » — If there are 5,000,000/. of notes issued in payment of 
the dividends, that diminishes your liabilities or deposits to that 
amount, and therefore your entire liabilities remain the same as 
before?— Yes. 
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3710. — And having made advances which are due immediately 
after the payment of the dividends^ you can always calculate with 
certainty upon the rapid return of those notes? — Yes. 

3711. — Would you therefore consider, with reference to the 
circulation of notes in the country, that it was necessary for you to 
observe the aame rule in the amount of your circulation of notes for 
the purpose of paying the dividends when you were sure of having 
the notes returned to you within a day or two, as you would observe 
if a merchant tyere to bring Bills of Exchange to you for discount 
for the purpose of sending gold abroad to meet a foreign payment ? 
— I think you should deal with it as under the same circumstances. 

371"^* — Would you deal as under the same circumstances with an 
increased circulation of notes, which had taken place without an 
increase of your whole liabilities, and with a certainty that the notes 
must return to you in a few days, as you would deal with an in- 
creased circulation to the same amount, for the purpose of meeting a 
foreign demand. Supposing the Bank Act of 1844 did not exist, 
and you had no restriction upon your circulation, would you consider 
it necessary, for the purpose of paying the dividends, to restrict the 
issue of notes? — Whether the Act of 1844 had existed or not, we 
ought to have followed the same principles of action, and have re- 
tained notes for the purpose of meeting the dividend. 

37 1 — Supposing that on the eve of the payment of the divi- 
dends, your reserve was only 2,000,000/. of notes, with a reserve of 
2,000,000/., you would have some difficulty in sparing a sufficient 
quantity of notes to meet the payment of the dividends, without in- 
fringing the Act of .1844, but having the certainty that those notes 
must be returned to you, and that they would be in many instances 
transferred by check, and that they would pass out of your hands 
without increasing your liabilities, and would come back to you into 
the Issue Department, in the course of a few days, would you coti- 
sider it an unsafe hanking operation for you, as a banker, to increase 
your temporary issue of notes during that period for that specific 
purpose? — The position you have put, that our reserve was only 
2,000,000/., would indicate that the value of money was high, and 
as we always find in the payment of the dividends, that if the value 
of money is high, the notes are much longer returning to us than 
when money is cheap, 1 would say, that in such a case, it would be 
wrong to make a temporary issue. 

3714. — But I am supposing that you had made temporary ad- 
vances prior to the payment of the dividends upon such securities as 
you are perfectly satisfied with, which must be repaid to you in the 
following week, and with the very notes which you issue. Would 
you consider that under those circumstances it was necessary in 
banking prudence to limit your issues according to the principles of 
the Act? — Yesy I would not depart from prtncipley though it Urns /or 
such a short period of time, 

3715. — But would it be a departure from principle, iqlsmucli as 
this operation does not increase your liabilities, and prior to the 
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payment of the Dividends you can stop short in the advances upon 
Deports ? — We have never lent out nearly the amount of dividends 
that y/e are called upon to pay. We have lent out only a portion of 
that which we have to pay for the Dividend. 

3716* — But at periods of pressure, when your Reserve is sunk 
very low, does it become necessary to apply that principle strictly on 
the occasion of the payment of the dividends, or of any other tem- 
porary payment, with the power that you have in your own posses- 
sion of regaining those notes within a few days, not having added to 
your entire liabilities? — We have never let our reserve go down 
with that view ; we are not able to pay the dividends without a 
sufficient amount of notes, and we always take care to have a suffi- 
cient amount of notes coming in to enable us to pay the dividends ; 
if our reserve was so low as 2,000,000/., a larger portion of the 
advances would have been made payable before the dividends be- 
came due, and not after they became due ; that would be a matter 
of arrangement to enable us to pay the dividends ; if the reserve was 
low, the money which would be lent out in the shape of loans would 
be lent out to be repaid previously to the payment of the dividends. 

371 7« — The Temporary Loans which you make prior to the pay- 
ment of the dividends are made upon the principle of anticipating 
the payment of the Dividends, in order that the public may not be 
inconvenienced by the abstraction of so large a portion of money 
from the ordinary purposes of trade during the latter part of the 
r|uarter ? — If the Government Balances are large, we lend out 
money, to be repaid previously to the payment of the dividends; 
supposing the Bank not to do so, the abstraction of notes from the 
market would be sensibly felt. We lend those balances out prin- 
cipally to be repaid previously to the payment of the dividends. 
The object is to lend a portion to be repaid before the payment of 
the dividends, and a portion to be paid during the week in which 
the dividends are paid. 

3718 . — The real object of your temporary advance is to issue a 
portion of your reserve which you would not issue otherwise ? — 
Yes ; the dividends are not paid on one day ; the payment runs 
over three or four weeks. 

SJI 9 , — They are paid within a day or two to the bankers? — 
That is merely a transference of the balances. 

37^0. — Would you consider it necessary, upon the strictest and 
most prudent principles of banking, to limit your issues to any par- 
ticular amount for the temporary purpose of the payment of the 
dividends, which did not increase your liabilities, and with the cer- 
tainty that the notes you issued roust be returned to you within a 
few days ? — I think that I would in fiuch a case strictly follow out 
those principles, — (Mr. Prescott,) In the case you put such an 
issue might be made without any detriment except the danger of 
violating the principle, 

3721. — But could there be any practical danger to the Bank, or 
any practical inconvenience? — {Mr, Morris^ I think that dc- 
parting from principle is always dangerous. 
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S722. — But the question is, whether it is departing from prin- 
ciple ; we are now speaking of the prudent management of a hank, 
and 1 suppose you will agree with me that the true principles of 
banking are, first, that^.a bank shall never place itself in such a 
position as that it shall be unable to meet its liabilities ; and next, 
that it shall employ the whole of its resources at the greatest profit 
that it can with reference to prudence, looking to its reserve? — Yes. 

3725. — Are not those the two great principles of banking, and 
are not all the other principles subordinate to those ? — Yes. 

3724. — Then would it be contrary to those principles if, as the 
Deputy-Governor says you might do under such circumstances, you 
were to issue notes for that particular purpose? — It would be con- 
trary to principle. — {Mr. Prescott.) It would be difficult to draw 
a distinction practically between tlie causes of the demand for notes, 
and therefore it would be dangerous to admit, for a temporary pur- 
pose, that it would be proper to make an issue of notes, lest such a 
precedent should lead to an issue of notes at a time when it might 
have a detrimental effect upon the exchanges. 

3725 . — Would it not be a matter of such discretion as the 
Governor showed that he exercised in the view he took in the month 
of November last ; like all other business transactions, would not 
the circumstances in which the issue took place be matter for the 
fair consideration of those who made the issue ; and would it not be 
a question of prudence and discretion of management? — I think it 
would he difficult to draw a distinction in many cases. 

3726. — / suppose you agree with me that the real effect of the 
Bank Act of 1 844 w to keep up a large reserve of bullion for the sake 
of the convertibility of the notes? — {Mr. Morris.) The object of 
the Act was to keep a sufficient amount of bullion to secure the con- 
vertibility of the note. 

3727. — And it would be the duty of the Bank, looking at its 
legal liabilities, without the Act of 1844, but simply proceeding 
under the Act of 1819, to do the same thing ? — Under the Act of 
18 19 the Bank was bound to take care that it was able to pay its 
notes in gold. 

3728 . — And if it did not do so, it did not manage its business 
properly ? — If it did not do so it would stop payment. 

3729 . — But, in fact, the convertibility of the note >vas never 
hazarded ? — 1 think the convertibility of the note was hazarded in 
1825. 

3730 . — The note was always convertible? — The note was al- 
ways convertible, but there was serious alarm in 1 825 whether the 
note would be convertible or not. 

3731 . — Did it not at last resolve itself into this, that the Bank 
had to make a very serious sacrifice of its own securities in order to 
obtain gold for the purpose of maintaining the convertibility, of the 
note? — No; it did not resolve itself into that; it obliged* the 
Bank and the banking interests of the country to take sych restric- 
tive measures, that the whole community suffered corfsiderably in 
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consequence of the Bank not having loooked sufficiently to the means 
of paying its notes. 

3732 , — Did not the Bank also suffer very largely? — Yes, it 
did. 

3733 . — Both in 1825 and 1829 hy its operations in Paris? — 
In both periods we suffered, and in 1839 by its operation on Paris. 

8734. — Then it amounts to this, that the Bank had overtraded 
with its capital, and it was unable to meet its liabilities without 
making a large sacrifice of its securities ? — For the purpose of pro- 
tecting itself, it created great difficulty throughout the country, 
being obliged to take stringent and violent measures, the effect of 
which fell upon the commercial community generally. 
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The Series op Conclusions stated in the Closing 
Chapter op my Inquiry op March, 1844, into the 
Currency Principle. 

I INSERT here the series of Conclusions stated in the final 
chapter of mj Pamphlet of 1844, as it may save the reader 
the trouble of delay or reference. — I have nothing to withdraw, 
or alter, in the opinions expressed : — 

1. '^That if a Purely Metallic Currency existed in a country 
situated as this is, transmissions of the precious metals might, and 
would, take place occasionally between this and other countries to a 
considerable amount (five or six millions at least), without affecting 
the amount or value of the currency of the country from which, or 
to which, the transmissions were made ; and without being a cause, 
or a consequence, of alteration in general prices. 

2. That consequently the doctrine by which it is maintained 
that every export or import of Bullion in a Metallic Circulation must 
entail a corresponding diminution of, or addition to, the quantity of 
money in circulation, and thus cause a fall or rise of General Prices, 
is essentially incorrect and unsound. 

3. “ That the distinction set up by the Currency Theory between 
Bank Notes and other forms of Paper Credit, is not founded in any 
essential difference ; except in so far as relates to the lowest denomi- 
nation of notes, which are required in the transactions between 
dealers and consumers : that is, in the retail trade, and in the pay- 
ment of wages. 

4. ** That Bills of Exchange might, but for the obstacle of stamp 
duties, be extensively substituted in all transactions of purchase and 
sale between dealers and dealers for Bank Notes of \0l, and up- 
wards; and that, in point of fact, they were extensively so used 
until a disproportioned duty was laid upon the small bills. 

5. That Cheques perform the functions of money as conveni- 
ently, in most respects, as Bank Notes, and more conveniently in 
many respects. 

6. '' That Bank Notes of the higher denominations are used for 
peculiar purposes ; — chiefly in settlements, such as the Clearing 
House, and in sales of landed and fixed property, as regards Bank 
of England Notes ; and in the provision markets and cattle fairs as 
regards the Country Circulation ; purposes for which* substitutes 

VOl.. Yl. T T 
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might easily be found (if Bank Notes were suppressed) by Bills of 
Exchange ; and as regards the settlement among bankers, by Ex- 
chequer Bills, and by what have recently been termed economical 
expedients. 

7. That the amount of Bank Notes in the hands of the Public 
is determined by the purposes for which they are required, in circu- 
lating the capit^, and in distributing the revenues of the different 
orders of the community, valued in gold. 

8. That it is not in the power of Banks of Issue, including the 
Bank of England, to make any direct addition to the amount of notes 
circulating in their respective districts, however disposed they may 
be to do so. In the competition of Banks of Issue to get out their 
notes, there may be an extension of the circulation of some one or 
more of them in a large district, but it can only be by displacing the 
the notes of rival banks. 

9. That neither is it in the power of Banks of Issue directly to 
diminish the total amount of the Circulation : particular banks may 
withhold loans and discounts, and may refuse any longer to issue 
their own notes ; but their notes so withdrawn will be replaced by 
the notes of other banks, or by other expedients calculated to an- 
swer the same purpose. 

to. ^^That it is, consequently, an error to suppose that, however 
well-informed the Country Bankers might be of the state of the Fo- 
reign Exchanges, and disposed to follow those indications, they would 
be able to regulate their Circulation in conformity with such views. 
And that it is equally an error to suppose that the Bank of England 
can exercise a direct power over the exchanges through the medium 
of its Circulation. 

11. That neither the Country Banks nor the Bank of England 
have it in their power to make additional issues of their paper (that 
is, of their notes,) come in aid of their banking resources. All ad- 
vances by way of loan or discount, when the Circulation is already 
full, can only be made by Banks of Issue in the same way as by non- 
issuing banks, that is, out of their own capital, or that of their de- 
positors. 

12. That the Prices of Commodities do not depend upon the 
quantity of money indicated by the amount of Bank Notes, nor upon 
the amount of the whole of the Circulating Medium ; but that, on 
the contrary, the amount of the Circulating Medium is the conse- 
quence of Prices. 

13. That it is the quantity of Money, constituting the revenues 
of the different orders of the State, under the head of rents, profits, 
salaries, and wages, destined for current expenditure, which alone 
forms the limiting principle of the aggregate of money prices ; — the 
only prices that can properly come under the designation of General 
Prices. As the cost of production is the limiting principle of supply, 
so the aggregate of money incomes devoted to expenditure for con- 
sumption, is the determining and limiting principle of demand. 

14. That a Reduced Rate of Interest has no necessary tendency 
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to raise the prices of commodities. On the contrary, it is a cause 
of diminished cost of production, and consequently, of cheapness.* 

15. That it is only through the Rate of Interest and the State 
of Credit that the Bank of England can exercise a direct influence 
on the Foreign Exchanges. 

16. ** That the greater or less liability to variation in the Rate 
of Interest constitutes, in the degree next only to the preservation 
of the Controvertibility of the Paper and the solvency of hanks, 
the most important consideration in the regulation of our Banking 
System. 

1 7« That a total separation of the business of Issue from that 
of Banking, is calculated to produce greater and more abrupt transi- 
tions in the Rate of Interest, and in the state of Credit, than the 
present system of union of the Departments.'* f 


• An objection has been taken to this proposition, as involving, 
with reference to the one immediately following, an apparent incon- 
sistency. If is urged that if a low rate , of interest is a cause of 
cheapness, by a parity of reasoning, a high rate of interest must be 
a cause of dearness : it should seem, therefore, to follow, that the 
Bank, in raising the rate of interest with a view to redress the ex- 
changes, would raise the prices of commodities, thus exhibiting the 
anomaly of advanced prices co-existent with an effort on the part of 
the Bank to restore an influx of bullion. The answer to this 
objection is, that in the argument leading to the. conclusion that 
a low rate of interest is a cause of cheapness, I have expressly as- 
sumed that the reduced rate should be of such duration or per- 
manence as to enter into the cost of production ; and the converse 
holds of a rise in the rate of interest. Now, the operation of the 
Bank in raising the rate in order to counteract a drain, cannot be 
considered of such permanence as to affect the cost of production. 
And the greater the rise in the rate of interest from a forcible ope- 
ration of the Bank on its securities, the less must be the probability of 
its duration. But there is a further and still more decisive answer 
to the objection, and that is, that although the direct operation of 
the Bank, with the view supposed, is on the rate of interest ; it can 
rarely be efiectual, unless the advance be so great, or the circum- 
stances from previous over- trading such as to affect credit and entail 
failures. Now commercial discredit, involving extensive failure, is 
calculated to depress prices, and thus, with an advanced rate of in- 
terest, to stop a drain, and to force an influx of bullion ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the proposition No. 15. refers to the operation by the 
Bank on the rate of interest, and the etate of credit, as the only 
power which it has of directly influencing the exchanges in contra, 
distinction to the power ascribed to it, of acting directly on the 
amount of the circulation." 

f The Conclusions stated in this Appendix were those 6f the 
pamphlet published in March, 1 844, entitled ** An Inj|ulry ihto the 
Currency Principle," by Thomas Tooke, F. R. S« Longman and Co. 
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Bank of Fhancb, 1848 — 1856.— Statement, in a Summary 
Form, op the LEAuma Entries in the Officul Returns 
AT Four or more Dates during each op the Nine Years 
1848-56, expressed in Millions Sterling at 25 fn per £. 

In the Table (E.), introduced (page 644. kc.) in this Appendix, 
I hape given a statement, at several dates in each year since 
1847, of the position of the Bank of France, as set forth in 
the official Returns signed by the Governor of the Bank, Comte 
d*Argout, and published periodically in the Moniteur. 

For all thoyears prior to 1856, 1 have considered it sufficient 
to confine the abstract to four dates in each year, — selecting as 
most appropriate the months of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober. In 1856, 1 have given three dates in the second half 
of the year, in order to exhibit the changes in the condition of 
the Bank during the Crisis of the autumn of 1856. 

Under the Decrees of March, 1848, suspending Cash Pay- 
ments, the Bank of France was required to publish weekly a 
full Return of its condition on the last day of the week ; and 
those Returns were continued without any intermission, until 
the. resumption of Cash Payments in August, 1850. The Re- 
turns were then published once in each month. 

The new Charter of March, 1852, provided in the first in- 
stance for the publication of a Return once in three months ; 
but this provision was modified, the plan of monthly Returns 
was adopted, and the dates selected were the second Thurs- 
days of each month. 

As published in the Moniteur^ the Returns extend into great 
detail ; and set forth no less than sixteen items on the Liability, 
and twenty-one items on the Asset side of the account. 

The real changes in the condition of the Bank arise upon a 
few only of these items ; and it is to the items really important 
that the statement in Table (B.) is confined. 

The French money has been converted throughout into ster- 
ling at 25 fr. per £ ; and the results are given in Millions and 
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Decimals of Millions^ not only as a mode of saving 8pace> but 
also for the more important purpose of getting rid of quantities 
and symbols which only confuse the attention. 

It is necessary, however, to exhibit a detail of the large items 
of Other Liabilities and Other Assets appearing in columns 
12. and 31. of the Table E. ; and I havh therefore analysed the 
Return of the 9th October, 1856, as one of the most recent 
and best adapted for the purpose. 

And the result is contained in the following statement (A.) : 


(A.) Bank op France, 9th Oct. '56. (Full Report.) 


(I.) Liabilities {Passif). 



£ 

£ 

Capital, paid up - 

3,650,000 


Reserve Fund 

519,000 


Fixed reserve in Land 

160,000 




4,329,000 

Profit and Loss. — Interest and 



Discounts at Paris and 



Branches since 1st July, 



1856 

450,000 


Re-Discounts of last half- 



year - . . 

65,000 


Recoveries of Bad Debts 

1,000 




516,000 

Dividends due to Proprietors 

* 

67,000 

Sundries - - - 

- 

418,000 

Total of Col. 12. (Other Liabilities') Table (E.) - 

5,330,000 

Add Items embraced in Table (E.), viz. 

: — 

Circulation : Paris 

22,080,000 


„ Branches 

2,760,000 




24,840,000 

Bank Post Bills : Paris 

170,000 


„ Branches - 

140,000 




310,000 

Deposits — Public : Paris 

4,060,000 


Private >, 

4,800,000 


„ Branches 

940,000 




9,800,000 

Total Liabilities 

£40,280,000 
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(II,) Auets (Aciif). 

Advance to the State — Treatj 
of 30th June, ’48 - - 2,200,000 

Discounts for the Treasury of 
Treasury Bonds - - 1,600,000 

3,800,000 

Rentes of the Reserve - - 519,000 

Rentes, disposable funds - 2,088,000 

2,607,000 

Overdue Bills : Paris - . - 24,000 

House and Furniture’: Paris - 160,000 

„ " Branches 210,000 

370,000 

Premiums paid for the Purchase of GU)ld 
and Silver since Ist July, 1856 • - 85,000 

Profit and Loss: Expenses of Manage- 
ment since 1st July, 1856 ... 47,000 

Sundries - - - - - 147,000 

Total of Col 81. (Other Assets) Table (E,) - 7,080,000 

Add Items embraced in Table (E.) viz. : — - 

Bullion and Coin : Paris - 3,080,000 
Branches - 3,600,000 

6,680,000 

Private Securities : Paris - 10,880,000 
Branches - 9,600,000 

20,480,000 

Advances on Ingots : Faria - 150,000 

^ Branches 150,000 

300,000 

Advances on Rentes : Paris - 3,040, (KX) 

Branches 480,000 

8,520,000 

Advances on Shares : Paris - 1,520,000 

Branches 700,000 

2;220,000 

Total Assets - £40,280,000 

In framing this statement (A.) I have not confined myself to 
the order of the items os they appear in the Moniteur; nor 
to the exact phraseology there employed in describing them; 
but I have sought to present the account in a form in which 
it will be best understood by English readers, at the same time 
adhering scrupulously to the real purport of the original Return. 
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From the details indicated in Table (A.) we may usefully 
frame a further statement which shall bring into juxtaposition 
the leading items in the condition of the Bank of France and 
the Bank of England during the year 1856 ; and such a state- 
ment will be found in the following Summary (B ) : 

(B.) Bank op France and Bank op England, 1856. — 
Statement of the Comparative Magnitude of the leading 
Items of the Liabilities and Assets^ upon an approximate 
Average of the Year 1856, stated in Millions sterling. 


1856. 

(I ) Liabilities. 
Circulation : Head Office 
„ Branches 

Bank of 

France. 

Mbu. 

- 21-00 - 
- 3-00 - 

24-00 

Bank of 
England. 
Mins. 

12-50 

8-50 

2100 

Deposits : Public (H, 0.) 
„ Private (H. 0. 

- 3-50 

& Br.) 6-50 

10-00 

4-00 

104)0 

14-00 



34-00 


35-00 

Capital : Paid up 

„ Reserve or Rest 

- 3-65 

65 

4-30 

14-55 

3-25 

17-80 


38-30 52*80 


(II.) Assets. 

Lent to Government — Go- 


vernment Debt 

2-20 

- 11-00 
2-20 

11-00 

Securities : Public Funds 
„ Private (Dis. Ac.) 

„ Shares, &c« 

7-60 

18-00 

2-00 

a 

- 13-50 

- 17-30 

27-60 — r- 

30-80 

Bullion : Head Office 
„ Branches 

3-50 

500 

- 11-00 
8-50 

11-00 



38-30 

52-80 
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The most striking difference indicated by these figures is 
the amount of the respective paid-up Capitals of the two 
Banks. The Capital and Rest of the Bank of England is 
four times the Capital and Rest of the Bank of France, — 
namely, 18 Millions, as compared with 4^ Millions; and while 
about 60 per cent, cf the Capital of each Bank is lent to the 
State, the surplus remaining is of course very different in the 
two cases. 

The amount of accommodation afforded to the public in the 
form of advances does not differ materially. The Bank of 
France lends on Securities, Public and Private, say 28 Mil- 
lions, and the Bank of England 31 Millions. But the basis of 
these operations in the two establishments is marked by a wide 
difference. 

The Bank of France has a Reserve of Bullion and Govern- 
ment Debt of 11 Millions; while the Bank of England has a 
Reserve, similarly composed, of 22 Millions. 


U, 


These memoranda may be completed by the following state- 
ment of the alterations in the Rates of Discount at the Bank 
of France, from the date of its foundation in 1800 to the pre- 
sent time. 

The List naturally divides itself into four periods, namely, 
(I.) from 1800 to 1820; — (IL) from 1820 to the close of 
1846, during the whole of which the rate remained at 4 per 
cent; — (HI.) the alterations in 1847, arising from the food 
crisis ; and (lY.) the period from 1852 to the present time ; a 
period which commenced with the reduction of the rate to 
3 per cent, and closed with its rise to more than 6 per cent. 
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(D.) Bank of France. — Alterations of the Bate of 
Discount f 1800 — 1856. 


. Date. 

L 

1800 — 20 February 

1806 — 13 November 

1807 — 4 August - 
1814— 1 March 

— 1 August - 

1819— lJune 
1820 — 1 February - 


n. 

1847 — 14 January 
„ — 27 December 


in. 

1852— 3 March - 

1853 — 7 October - 

1854 — 20 January - 
„ — 12 May 

1855 — 5 October - 
— * 19 

1856 — 31 March - 
„ — 25 September 
„ — 6 October - 
„ — 26 December 


Kate Echeance 

per ct. per an. of Bills. 


6 per ct. Ninety days. 



99 

99 

99 

4perct.if underZOit 
5 „ above 30 
Ninety days. 



99 

99 



99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Seventy-five days 
Ninety days. 

99 

Sixty days. 
Seventy-five days 


The following (Table (E.)) are the Returns of the Bank of 
France, already described at page 638. anth 
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(E.) Bake op Fbakce. — March, 1848 — Dee. 1856. — Ab~ 

of the Nike Years, stated in 

(I.) Liabiuties 


1 

s 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Billets to Bearer. 

Billets to Order. 


(Circulation.) 

(Bank Post Bills.) 

Dates. 








Paris. 

Branches. 

- 

Paris. 

Recepiss€s. 

- 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISM. 







30 Mar. - 

11*43 

-59 

12*01 

•09 

- 

•09 

18 May - 

12-09 , 

4-03 

i6*ii 

*05 

- 

•05 

7 July - 

12-24 

2*96 

i 5 *ao 

•02 

- 

•02 

12 Oct - 

13-73 

1-86 

*5*59 

-03 

“• 

03 

*«»• 







4 Jiin. - 

16-19 

-66 

i6-86 

•02 

•17 

•19 

5 Apl. • 

16-54 

•94 

*7*49 

•04 

•22 

•26 

5 July . 

14-88 

1-40 

i6*i8 

-03 

•20 

•23 

4 Oct - 

15-10 

2-30 

17-40 

•03 

•39 

•42 

*so. 

3 Jan* ■■ 

15-14 

2*84 

17-98 

•08 

•24 

•32 

4 Apl* - 

16-39 

2-84 

19-24 

•06 

•24 

•31 

4 July - 

17-07 

2*93 

20-00 

•38 

•25 

•63 

8 Oct - 

16*66 

3-02 

19*68 

•30 

•23 

•53 

’M. 







4 Jan. • 

16*82 

3-48 

20*30 

-24 

•25 

*50 

5ApL • 

17-07 

3-90 1 

20*98 

•24 

•33 

•57 

Ji July - 

16*68 

4*42 

21*10 1 

•25 

•39 

•64 

4 Oct. - 

16-73 

4-67 

21-40 

•81 

•57 

•88 

*8a. 







2 Jan. • 

18-78 

5-06 


•36 

•56 

•91 

8 Apl. - 

20*05 

5-35 


•24 

•66 

•89 

8 July - 

19*27 

5*80 


‘29 

•58 

•86 

n Oct - 

19-26 

6-16 

^^9 

-21 

•51 

•72 
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STBACT of OfficiAL RETVRits at FovR OT tuorc DjTEs of each 
MiUums Sterling, at 25 fr. per £, 
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RSTURNS, 1848-56. 


(Passif). 


Table (E.) — conHtaud. 


Current Account*. 
(Depositi.) 


Treasury. Paris. Branches. 



1*10 11*30 

1*11 846 

1*01 io*x8 


4*66 41*94 


1853 . 

13 Jan. 

14 ApL 
10 July 
13 Oct. 


19 

Jan. 

13 

Apl. 

13 

July 

12 

Oct. 


' 55 . 

11 

Jan. 

12 

Apl. 

12 

July 

11 

Oct. 


5*02 42*36 









BANK OF FRANCE : 


Table (E.)— 


(II.) Assets 


16 If) 17 18 19 20 21 22 28 24 
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(Actip). Table (E.)— coBftBuerf. 


25 96 97 28 29 80 31 32 88 


Advances on Public Stocks. 

Advances on Shares. 

Other 

Assets. 

Total 

Assets. 

Datu. 

Paris. 

firauches. 

Total. 

Paris. 

Branches. 

Total. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X8ft8. 

•50 

- 

•50 


- 

- 

A‘S5 

21‘06 

SOMch. 

•77 

- 

77 

- 

- 

- 

5-15 

24‘59 

18Ma}r. 

1-53 

•10 

r 63 

- 

- 

- 

5-33 

24^28 

7 Julj. 

1-36 

•06 

1-42 

- 


- 

9^45 

25‘30 

13 Oct. 










1‘31 

•06 

*‘37 

- 

- 

- 

7*87 

27*07 

4 Jan. 

1-19 

•06 

1-15 

- 

- 

- 

7-89 

28-61 

6 Apl 

•92 

•05 

•97 * 

- 

- 

- 

7^43 

27-33 

5 July. 

•81 

•05 

•«7 

- 

- 

- 

7*33 

29*50 

4 Oct. 









*BO. 

•76 

•10 

•86 

- 

- 

- 

7*30 

30-49 

3 Jan. 

•70 

•10 

•81 

- 

- 


7-09 

31-28 

4 ApL 

•71 

•10 

•81 

- 

- 

- 

7’38 

31-06 

4 July. 

•63 

‘09 

•72 

- 



7 00 

30‘94 

3 Oct. 









'51, 

•36 

•09 

*45 

- 

- 

- 

7-19 

32-68 

2 Jan. 

•32 

•08 

•40 

- 

- 


7*07 

34-09 

3 Apl 

•34 

•09 

•42 

- 

- 

- 

7-10 

35 66 

3 July. 

•33 

•13 

•46 

- 

- 

- 

6-99 

36-44 

2 Oct. 









*52. 

•56 

•09 

•65 

- 

- 

- 

8-76 

37-37 

2 Jan. 

5*60 

•16 

5 76 

•17 

•01 

•18 

6*78 

41-60 

8 Apl. 

1*70 

•24 

1-94 

•78 

•18 

•96 

8-06 

41-49 

j 8 July. 

1*17 

•33 

I -50 

Ii3 

35 

*47 

5*99 

41-09 

‘ II Oct. 


BANK OB FRANCE: 



Kotb.— The amount! are glren In Million! Sterling and Dedmali: thus, 11*43 repreients 11,430,000/.; 
number of moothi or weeks, but repreient the state of the Bank of France on the several individual days given, 
the result of the union is included in the figures of 18th May, 1848. 






















BETUBKS, 1848 - 56 . 


(Actif) — continued, 

» K V 88 89 30 31 38 



In other wordi, the four flgurei at the unit end are omitted. The leveral linei are not averngft of any particular 
The nine Departmental Banki were incorporated with the Bank of France between* March and May, 1848; and 

K 
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Fuance. — Value of the Imports and Exports during 
THE Eleven Years 1845-55, distinguishing the Prin- 
cipal Countries with which the External Trade of 
France was carried on. 

In the Table (A.) which follows, I have compiled from the 
French Custom House Returns an abstract statement of the 
External Trade of France during the Ten Years 1845 — 1854, 
distinguishing the principal countries; and in the comments 
which follow the Table I have sought to draw attention to the 
remarkable fact, that during the Eight Years 1848-55, the 
Balance of Payments in favour of France has amounted to 
the large sum of 76 Millions sterling — three-fourths of which 
has arisen in the trade with England and the United States. 
The Table is as follows : — 


(A.) L -IMPORTS INTO FRANCE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Imported 

Into France, 

1845. 

*46. 

’47. 

*48. 

*49. 

'50. 

*51. 

1 


*64. 

rROM 








m 




Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

England 

3’4 

3*2 

2*9 

1*1 

24 

2-8 

2*7 

3*5 

3*7 

53 

United States 

5-6 

5*6 

5*1 

4*0 

5*9 

4*9 

4*9 

3*9 

6*3 

7*7 

Belgium 

4-7 

4*1 

4*4 

2*6 

3*6 

4-2 

4*0 

4*9 

5*6 

5*3 

Sardinia 

2*7 

4*3 

3*2 

1*9 

31 

2*9 

31 

3*9 

4*1 

4*1 

Spain - 

1*3 

1*4 

1*4 

•8 

1*1 

1*4 

1*2 

1*3 

1*7 

2*1 

Algeria - 

•1 

•1 

*l 

•1 

*3 

•2 

*6 

*7 

1*0 

1*3 

Switzerland - 

1*1 

1*2 

1*2 

•6 

*9 

1*0 

I'O 

1*2 

1*5 

1*4 

ZoUvcraiii 

1*9 

1-9 

2*0 

•9 

1*2 

1*3 

1*3 

1*7 

2*3 

2*3 

Turkey - 

1*3 

1*6 

2*9 

•9 

1*3 

1*7 

1*6 

1*8 

2*0 

1*7 

Russia - 

1*4 

2*1 

4*3 

1*8 

1*2 

1*0 

•7 

1*2 

'2*7‘^' 

1*8 

46 Other Couii' 

23*6 

2.5*5 

27*5 

14*7 

21*1 

21*5 

21*2 

24*2 

31*0 

33*0 

tries A Places 

10*6 

11*3 

11*5 

7*6 

10*1 

9*7 

8*2 

15*2 

13*1 

13*3 


34*2 

3C*b 

300 

22*3 

31*2 

31*2 

29*4 

39*4 

44*1 

46*3 
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IL-IXPOSTS FROM FRANCE. 



.s 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Exported 











from France, 

TO 

1845. 

*46, 

*47. 

*48. 

*49. 

*50. 

*51. 

*52. 

*53, 

*54. 


Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England 

4*4 

4*5 

5*1 

7*6 


BBII 

11*1 


12*7 

11*2 

United States 

3-9 


5*3 

4*7 

59 

7*1 

S'4 

6*5 

8*7 

7*3 

Belgintn 

2-3 

1*9 

2*4 

2*6 

3*4 

4*0 

5*0 

4*9 

4*9 

m\ 

Sardinia 

1*8 

2*0 

1*9 

1*9 

2*1 

2*3 

2*6 

2*9 

2*7 

2*1 

Spain - 

2-7 

2*9 

2*8 

2*5 

2'8 

2*8 

2*5 

2*6 

2*8 

2*7 

Algeria - 

3*6 

3*8 

3*3 

2*9 

3*1 

3*0 

3*8 

41 

4*7 

4*7 

Switserland - 


1*9 

1*7 


2*1 

2*2 

2*4 

2*3 

2*1 

m\ 

Zollverem 

2*4 


2*2 

1*4 

1*7 

1*9 

19 

1*7 

1*8 

1*9 

Turkey - 

•6 

•5 

•c 

•5 

•7 

*9 

*9 

‘8 

•9 

m 

Bossia - 

•5 

*6 

•7 

'6 

•8 

•7 

•6 

•6 

•4 

- 


24‘3 

24*7 

26*1 

26*7 

30*6 

34*1 

36*2 

36*4 

41*7 

37-9 

46 Other Coun- 








tries & Places 

9*6 

9-4 

9*5 

6*6 

10*7 

10*8 

14*4 

12*9 

12*8 

12*5 


33*9 

34*1 

35*6 

33*3 

41*3 

44-9 



54*5 

50*4 


Fbance. — SuMMAKY of the Stykuko OmcuL Valvs of 
ExfoBTS and Iuhibts, 1845-55. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of 

Imports. Exports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1845 

34*2 

33-9 

0*3 


*46 

36*8 

34*1 

2*7 


*47 

39*0 

35 6 

3*4 

... 

*48 

22*3 

33*3 

- 

no 

*49 

31*2 

41*3 


10*1 

1850 

31*2 

44*9 


.13*7 

*51 

29*4 

50*6 


21*2 

*52 

39*4 

493 

- 

9*9 

*53 

44-1 

54*5 

- 

10*4 





— 

— 


34*2 

420 

6‘4 
' 

76*3 


69-S • 

Kon—Thc five flgurei at the tmi! end of the several amounti are oniitu d. Thus, 4*4 represeuti 4,400,0(101., and 
^ repmenti 600,0001. In elTect, the Tabic is expressed in Millions (sterling) and Tenths. 
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Of the Excess of 69,900,000/. shown by these figures, a 
very considerable part is accounted for by the alteration in the 
character of the trade between France and England and France 
and the United States, subsequent to 1847. 


Daring. 

From or To 

Total 

Impta, 

Total 

Expts, 

Excess oj 
Impts. Expts. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Three years, ] 

1 England 

9-5 

140 

- 

4*5 

1845-46-47. J 

1 United States 

16-3 

13-2 

31 

- 



25-8 

27-2 

- 

1*4 

Six years, 
1848-53, 
(both inch) 

1 England 

16*2 

58-4 


42-3 

1 United States 

29*9 

38*3 

— 

8-4 



46-1 

96*7 


50-6 


In 1854, it appears that the excess of Exports over Imports, 
as regards France, was only 4,000,000/. instead of 10,000,000/., 
as in 1853. In 1854 the Imports were 2 Millions more (viz. 
46’4 millions sterling), and the Exports 4 Millions less (viz. 
50 4 millions), than in 1853. 

In 1855 the Value of the Imports is given as 54J^ Millions 
sterling, and the Value of the Exports at 57^ Millions sterling 
— showing, therefore, a still further reduction to 3 Millions of 
the Balance in favour of France. 

In 1854 and 1855, it would appear, therefore, that the Ba- 
lance of Payments in favour of France was about 7 Millions 
sterling ; but that sum added to the 70 Millions appearing for 
the six years 1848-53, will raise the favourable balance of the 
eight years, 1848-55, to 76 Millions sterling. 

In the official documents of the French Custom House, the 
Imports and Exports are distinguished into two divisions 
called Commerce General and Commerce Special. The 
Commerce Special embraces, as regards Importation^ all 
commodities arriving from French Colonies; or from Foreign 
Countries, and entered at the Custom House for ^^Home 
Consumption in France. The Commerce General^ in addi- 
tion to these commodities, embraces all commodities, of what- 
ever origin, which are either consumed in France, or merely 
pass through France in the way of Transit or re-Exportation. 
The distinction between the Special and Gdndral Commerce of 
Exportation is founded on the same principle. Exported 
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Commodities, the produce of France, constitute the Commerce 
Special ; 'and Exported Commodities of whatever origin, the 
Commerce General. 

In the preceding Tables the Commerce Special is of course 
only included. 

The Official Values given in the Tables were settled in 
1825 and 1826, and have been, for the sake of uniformity, pre- 
served since. It was one of the earliest measures of the Pro- 
visional Government of 1848, to nominate a Commission 
charged to revise the Scale of Official Values of 1825, and to 
frame a Scale of Actual Values, or, according to the English 
phrase, of “Real Values.” This Commission was composed 
of very competent persons, and pursued its labours with great 
activity and success, until they were completed in the August 
(1848) following the date of nomination ; and referring, as the 
labours of this Commission did, wholly to questions of Price, 
it will not be out of place here to indicate briefly the results at 
which the Commission arrived. 

As a general result, the Values adopted in 1848 were, as 
regards Imports^ 2 per cent, below those of 1825 ; and as re- 
gards Exports (Commerce Special), 19 per cent, below those of 
1825. In 1825 the Values of Imports were fixed according 
to the price at the (foreign) place of production, — in other 
words, according to the Invoice price. In 1848 the Value was 
fixed according to the price at the (French) port of Entry, — in 
other words, according to the Price Current of the French 
Importing Merchant. In 1825 the Values of Exports (Com- 
merce Special) were fixed according to the price at the (French) 
place of production; — in 1848, according to the price at the 
(French) port of shipment. The Commission points out that 
more than ^^y^ths of the Imports into Franc© are either Raw 
Materials or vegetable or animal objects of consumption (ohjets 
de consommation naturels), and that Exports 

are manufactured fabrics : and they also particularly advert to 
the fact, rendered certain by their labours, that while, during 
the twenty-three years, from 1825 to 1848, the price of raw 
materials imported into France had fallen but little, the price 
of the manufactured fabrics exported from France had /alien, 
in general terms, 20 per cent. 

The Commission give the following Tabular Summary of 
their Revision : — 
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Bbvision op Scale op Values m France m 1848. — Num- 
ber of Articles of Import atid Export^ the Value of which, 
as fixed in 1825, was, in 1848 (as for the Accounts of 1847), 
either Raised, Maintained, or Lowered* 


Raised. Maintd. Lowrd. 


Imports (162 in No.) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Objets de Consommation Naturels 

5 

3 

14 

Matihres necessaires h I’industrie 

31 

17 

34 

Objets de Cdnsommation fabriquds 

8 

7 

43 


No. 44 

27 

91 

Exports (225 in No.) 


•mmm 


Produits Naturels 

. 23 

13 

39 

Objets Manufactures - 

- 15 

39 

96 


No. 38 

52 

136 


The legislative measures which grew out of the Revision of 
1848 provide for the maintenance of a distinct calculation of 
the Imports and Exports of each year, according to the Official 
Scale of 1825 ; and also for the formation for each year of a 
Table of Actual or Real Values, according to the actual 
prices of each year. For the purposes of the preceding Tables 
the Official Values affiord results free from any material defect, 
commencing as the Tables do in 1845, or at a period con- 
siderably anterior to the introduction into practice of the 
amended Code of Real Values. 


N. 
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France. — Revenue and Expenditure op each Year op 
THE Nine Years 1847-55, distinguishing the State- 
ment into General Classes. 

The following Statement will show the progress of the Re- 
venue and Expenditure for each year since 1847, collecting 
the items into convenient classes. 

The involved and fluctuating form in which the French 
Revenue is rendered, surrounds with extreme difficulty any 
attempt to reduce the results into a simple and uniform shape. 
It is the practice in France to “ fix,” as it is called, the Budget 
of Receipts and Expenses a considerable time before the 
commencement of the year to which the scheme is to apply. 
In every case it is found that the scheme thus settled requires 
constant and large modifications, and these are accomplished 
by what ore called “ Supplementary Credits ” The confusion 
arising from these original and supplementary miscalculations 
is further increased by the mixing up in the ordinary returns 
all the extra and special heads of income and expenditure ; all 
the special income, for example, arising from the deposits paid 
by Railway Companies as guarantees for the performance of 
the conditions of their concessions, and all the special expen- 
diture by the state for Railways and other permanent works. 

The consequence of this system is, that the account of each 
year, both as regards Receipts and Payments, is not finally 
closed and adjusted till the lapse of a very considerable period 
after the end of the given year. Thus the Budget of 1851 
was first “fixed” by a law of the 7ih August, 1850; but it 
was not finally closed till the 8th of May, 1854 — or two 
years and a half subsequent to the close of 1851. I have 
taken great pains to arrive at accurate and clear results by a 
careful use of the available materials ; and substantially I 
believe that the annexed statement represents the facts. ^ 

The large amounts appearing in some of the years under 
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the head of ** Extraordinary Resources” seem to be mostly 
derived from the deposits of Railway Companies and the Sales 
of Government Forests. 

In 1854 and 1855 the sums received under the Loans for 
65 millions of thosp years, do not appear in the accounts ; nor is 
the expenditure for the War introduced. 

Of the 16 Millions sterling derived from the Direct Contri- 
butions, about 12^ Millions is obtained from the Contribution 
Fonciere ; and the remaining 3^ Millions from the Contribution 
Personnelle et Mobilifere, — ^from the tax on Fortes et Fenetres, 
—and from the tax on Patentes. 

As regards the Customs Duties on Imports^ nearly the whole 
amount is derived from taxes on Raw Materials of Manu- 
facture. 

The General Summary of the Tables opposite (pages 659-60.) 
will be as follows ; — 



France. — Iscoub and Expbvditvkb . 


Income. 


Expend. 

Deficit , 

Tears. 

Mins. 


Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 


£ 

£ 

1847 

- 54-90 

- 

- 65-19 - 

* 10*29 

1848 

- 70-72 

• 

- 7086 - 

- 0*14 

’49 

- 57-27 

- 

- 65-77 - 

- 8-50 

’50 

- 57-26 

n 

- 58-93 - 

- 1*67 

’51 

- 54-42 

- 

- 58-47 - 

- 4*05 

1852 

- 59-67 

• 

- 59-67 - 

- — 

’53 

- 51-66 

- 

- 62-05 - 

. 10-49 

’54 

- 52-43 

- 

- 60-66 - 

• 

00 

N 

4^ 

’55 

- - 56-37 

- 

- 62-46 - 

- 6*09 


49-46 


If the " Extraordinary Resources ” could be fully analysed, 
it is highly probable that the Deficit would be much more than 
even 50 Millions sterling. 
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(L) ¥&isct.—Im»is~NjNe Fkms, 1847-55. 





Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7*60 

604 

6*68 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5*60 

4*68 

4*99 

511 

3*59 

5*46 


7-65 6-10 575 5-69 4-80 5'io 5-»o 3-69 554 

4-59 4-25 4-56 4-41 4'01 3-97 3-69 3-55 4'03 

6-10 6-80 5-51 5'28 5-05 4-88 4-68 4-65 471 

1-40 1-32 1-36 1-26 1 05 1-02 1-24 2-53 2'81 

Ml 1*23 1*39 1*24 1*30 1*22 *94 *91 *91 

13*10 ii*6o iz*8i 12*14 ”'09 10*55 11-64 ”*46 

1*96 1*99 1*83 174 1*58 1*54 1-46 )-98 1*98 

2*48 2*06 2*10 2*42 3*02 2*23 2*05 1 78 2*23 


4*44 4*05 3*93 4 *i 6 4*60 3*77 3*51 376 4-21 

10*67 9*18 9*46 8*52 7*74 7'97 7*37 6 75 8*92 

2*05 1*94 1*85 1*65 1*65 1 59 1*31 1 23 1*66 

12*72 irii 11*31 10*17 9’39 9*56 8*68 7*98 10*58 



5fi’37 

5»-43 

5156 59-67 

54*42 

57-16 

57*27 

7071 

54*90 

6’09 

8*23 

10-49 - 

4-65 

1-67 

8*50 

•14 

10*29 


62*46 1 60-66 I 62*05 ! 5 58*47 58*93 6577 70*86 L 65*19 



VOL. VI . 
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(II.) Fbance. — Exmndttvre—Nine Years, 1847-55. 


1 

a 

S 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 


1855. 

*54. 

'53. 

'52. 

'51. 

'50. 

'49. 

'48. 

1847. 

EXPENDITURE. 











Mina. 

Mina. 

Mins. 

Mina. 

Mina. 

Mina. 

Mina. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

0 ) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Debt 

16-73 

15-86 

14 89 

15*95 

15-43 

15-48 

18*19 

16‘44 

15-38 

Civil List - . . . 

1*49 

1*46 

-69 

•64 

-33 

•44 

•37 

•37 

•69 


i 8‘22 

17-32 

15-58 

16-59 

1576 

15-92 

18-56 

i 6 - 8 i 

>5‘97 

( 11 .) 










War 

12-63 

12-30 

12-97 

13-19 

12-67 

13-08 

1499 

16*84 

14-91 

Marine 

5-10 

4*75 

4-78 

3-36 

3-29 

3*40 

3*92 

4*98 

5*17 

Public Works- • • 

5-59 

6-08 

7-50 

4-81 

5-20 

5-94 

6-69 

8-67 

8*14 

Ministries - - - - 

10-87 

10-69 

11-82 

12-05 

11*85 

10-24 

11*14 

1207 

10*49 


34‘i9i 

33-82 

: 37‘07 

33*41 

33*0* 

32-66 

36-74 

42-56 

38-71 

(in.) 










Collection . - - - 

6-35 

6-08 

6-04 

5-95 

5-96 

5-36 

5-79 

6-25 

6*17 

Beimbursements, &c. 

3-70 

3-44 

1 

3-36 

3-72 

3*74 

4-49 

4*68 

5*24 

4*34 


1005 

9-52 

! 9 -40 

9-67 

9-70 

10*35 

10*47 

11*49 

10*51 

Totals - - - 

62 46 

60-66 

62-05 

59-67 

58-47 

58-93 

65-77 i 

1 

70-86 j 

65-19 


1 


Z'j 



r “1 1 


Nots.— The leverul Years all terminate on 3ht Dec. 

N. 
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The Three Loans raised in France in 1854 and 1855 
(amounting, together, to 60 Millions Sterling in 
Money), for the Purposes of the Russian War. — 
Nature and Extent of the Inducements held out to 
Subscribers. 

It Las been the custom recently to refer to the three Loans 
raised in France in 1854 and ’55, for a total sum of 60 Millions 
sterling, as displaying extraordinary examples of financial 
sagacity and success ; and it is pointe<l out that, while no more 
than 60 Millions >vas required, the applications amounted to 
more than fourfold that sum. 

The plan adopted was to cast aside the ordinary method of 
contracting with one or two persons, and to proclaim the terms 
on which the Government was willing to allot portions of the 
Loan to all applicants. 

It will appear from the Table and details contained in this 
Appendix, that in each of the three Loans, the French Govern- 
ment had to adopt such terms as gave an immediate profit of at 
least 5 per cent, to the subscribers ; that they held out very 
large inducements to persons possessed of no more than a 
few pounds to become subscribers ; and that the instalments 
were spread over long periods of from fifteen months to a 
year and a half. Considering the almost certain prospect 
of immediate gain, the wonder is, not that the applications 
were numerous, but that they were not perfectly unmanageable. 
A parallel case in this country was witnessed in 1845, when 
the applications for any Railway scrip that bore a premium 
were ten and twenty-fold the quantity that could be issued. 

The great mass of each of the Loans was applied for and 
raised in 3 per Cent. Stock, notwithstanding that for 4]^ per 
Cent, subscriptions the Government offered a rate of ^interest 
higher by a quarter per cent. 

I have a very confident impression that each of the three 
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Loans would hare been obtained on far mdre favourable terms 
by the method of Select Contract ; and for the extreme methods 
adopted to foster among the humbler classes a taste for stock- 
jobbing speculations, in order to stimulate a crowd of small 
subscriptions, there can be no justification, and there was, at 
the time, no adequate excuse. 

The following are the details : — 


Three French Loans^ 1854 and 1855. 


Particclaak. 

First. 

(March, *54.) 

Second. 
(January, *55.) 

Third. 

July, *55.) 

(I.) 




Amount of Money required 

£10,000,000 

£20,000,000 

£30,000,000 

(n.) 




Loan announced 

nth Mar. ’54 

3l8t Dec. *54 

14th July, ’S5 

Subscription opened - 

14th „ „ 

drd Jan. *55 

18th „ „ 

„ closed - 

25th „ „ 

14th „ „ 

29th „ „ 

(III.) 




Nominal terms offered by Govern- 
ment: 

fr. c. 

fr - c. 

fr- c. 

100 fa of Stock, 3 per Cents, for’ 

65 25 money 

65 25 money 

65 25 money 

V n w »» 

92 50 „ 

92 00 „ 

92 25 „ 

Deductions to be made for Benefit 
of Arrear Dividends ; 

fr. c. 

fr - c. 

fr. c. 

In the 3 per Cents. - 

2 50 

2 08 

1 98 

»» »» 

2 70 

2 93 

2 79 

The net terms yielded to the Sub- 
scribers an annual interest of 
per Cent, in*3 per Cents, of - 

£4 15 7 

£4 15 0 

£4 14 10 

n 

5 0 3 

5 1 6 

5 0 7 ... 

fiv.) 




Price of Rentes in Market daring 
^the Subscriptions, viz. : 

fr. e. fr. c. 

fr. e. fr , c. 

fr, e. fr. e. 

8 per Cents. - - - 

66 60 @ 63 90 

65 25 ® 68 10 

65 90 ® 66 80 

1, .... 

93 00 . 90 25 

91 10 92 50 

08 60 . 92 00 
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Pabticularb. 

Pint. 

(March, ’84.) 

Second. 

( January, *55.) 

Third. 

(July, *55.) ' 

(V.) 




Sams applied for, viz. : 




From Paris and Foreign 
Countries - 

£8,600,000 

£56,000,000 

£101,000,000 

„ the Departments 

10,200,000 

31,000,000 

45,000,000 


18,800,000 

87,000,000 

146,000,000 

Sums demanded : 




in 3 per Cents. - 

12,300,000 

72,000,000 

not given. 

*i « • • 

6, 400,060 

1S,000,000 

H 


18,700,000 

87,000,000 

146,000,000 

(VL) 




Number of applicants, viz. : . 




Paris and Foreign Coun* 
tries - - - . 

26,000 

51,000 

80,000 

Departments *• 

72,000 

126,000 

237,000 


98,000 

177,000 

317,000 

(vu.) 




Prices shortly after Close of Sub- 
scriptions : 

fr. c. 

fr, c. 

fr, c. 

3 per Cents. ... 

61 50 3d Ap. '54 

69 80 18 Jan, '55 

67 50 5th Aug. 

H ... 

88 00 „ 

96 25 „ 

95 25 „ 


In the first Loan of 10 Millions, in March, 1854, negotiated 
upon the basis of the reports of M. Bineau, the benefit of the 
Arrear Dividends, to be presentlj explained, was calculated by 
the Government at 2f. 50 c. in the 3 per Cents.,* and 2 f* 70 c. 
in the 4^ per Cents. The official statement of immediate 
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profit to the subscribers, which 
parison with the Market Price 
ceding the announcement of the 

3 per Cents. - - 65*25 

De(|uct - - 2 50 

Leaves - - 62 75 

Price, 1 1 March, *54 - 66*40 

Gain - - 3*65 


the Minister reckoned bj com- 
of the Funds on the day pre- 
Loan, was as follows : — 

4^ per Cents. - - 92*50 
Deduct - - 2*70 


Leaves - - 89*80 

Price, 1 1 March, '54 - 93-45 

Gain - - 3*65 


The Subscriptions were payable 10 per cent, on allotment, 
and the remaining 90 per cent, in fifteen equal monthly instal 
ments, commencing 7th May, 1854, and terminating 7th July, 
1855, inclusive. 

The monthly Instalments thus falling due at future dates were 
to hear dividend on the whole amount, irrespective of such 
arrears of payment, from 22nd March, 1854, as respects the 4^ 
per cents. ; and from 22nd December, 1853, as respects the 3 
per cents. The Minister calculated this to be equivalent to a 
reduction of 2 f. 70 c. in the case of the higher denomination of 
stock, and of 2 f. 50 c. in that of the lower. And to this differ- 
ential advantage was added, as has been shown, the profit upon 
the terms of the loan as compared with the actual market prices, 
at the time, of the 4^ and 3 per cents. Discount at 4 per cent, 
was allowed for prompt payment of the instalments. 

In the second Loan, that of 20 Millions in January, *55, the 
conditions prescribed that 10 per cent, of each subscription 
should be paid on allotment, and the remaining 90 per cent, by 
eighteen equal monthly payments, at 5 per cent, each ; the last 
payment falling due in August, 1856. 

The subscriptions carried dividend on their whole amount as 
if paid up in full, from 22nd September, *54, as regards the 4^ 
per cents. ; and from 22nd December, *54, as regards the 3 per 
cents. ; or, as explained by M. Baroche’s project of 31st De- 
cember, *54, “ e’est-k-dire qu’k compter de ces deux ^poques les 
souscripteurs toucheront la totalite des interets de leur capital 
« quoiqu’ils n*en aient encore paye qu’une partie.** In addition 
to these arrears of Dividend, there was allowed a Discount of 
4 per cent, to those subscribers who paid their instalments in 
advance. 
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The Minister reckoned that the value of the benefits arising 
from the arrear dividends just described, was equal, in the case 
of the 4^ per Cents., to 2 f. 93 c. ; and in the case of the 3 per 
Cents., to 2 f. 08 c. The terms of subscription were fixed 
at — 


3 per Cents. 

- 65*25 

4 per Cents. - 

- 92-00 

Deduct 

- 2*08 

Deduct 

- 2-93 

Leaves - 

- 63*17 

Leaves - 

- 89*07 

Price, 30 Dec. '54 

- 66*60 

Price, 30 Dec. ’54 

- 92*50 

Gain 

- 3*43 

Gain 

- 3*43 


sliowing, therefore, an immediate gain on the market price of 
the day preceding the date of announcement, of 3 f. 43 c. upon 
a payment, in money, of 6o f. 25 c. in the 3 per Cents, or 
more than 5 per cent, upon an investment of 100 francs, in 
money, in an allotment of 153 f. 25 c. of the Loan at its issue 
price to subscribers. 

As in the first Loan of March, 1854, it was again provided 
that applications, not exceeding 50 francs Rente each (that is, 
for a capital not exceeding in 3 per cents., say 43/. 10#. in money^ 
as representing Uie payment even in full for 66/. 13#. 4d, etoek 
issued at rate of 65*25), should not be reduced in the process of 
the allotment, but should carry off the full sum they applied for. 
And it is to be borne in mind, that, as the first payment was 
only 10 per cent, of the allotment, a sum in actual money of 
little more than 4/. sterling would enable a person to carry off 
one of the 50 h: Rente allotments; and, if sold in the market 
at no more than the 5 per cent, premium proclaimed by the 
Minister, the immediate gain would be 4#., or equal to about 
1^ days* wages. 

But, beyond the guarantee against any reduction of the 
50 fr. Rente applications, it was provided in this Second Loan 
of January, 1855, that applications not exceeding 500 fr. Rente 
(involving an immediate payment for the first instalment of 
say, 43/. 10#., and an immediate gain in the market of, say, 
43#. 6</.) should not be reduced in the process of allotment, ex- 
cept in a small proportion. 

In all the three Loans the minimum sum whii^h could be* 
subscribed for was fixed at 10 fr. of Rente^ or a{ an amount 
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Which inrolred only for the first deposit a payment of. 
Bay, 16s. 

In the case of the Third Loan of July, 1855, in pursuance 
of the report of M. Magne, the Minister of Finance, the no- 
minal terms were fixed at 65-25 in the 3 per Cents., and 
92*25 in the per Cents., but subject to reductions for the 
Dividends to be paid in full to the subscribers from 22nd 
June, ’55, for the 3 per Cents, and from 22nd March, ’55, for 
the 4^ per Cents. The value of these Arrear Dividends was 
calculated by M. Magne to be 1 f. 98 c. in the 3 per Cents., and 
2 f. 79 c. in the 4^ per Cents. 

Taking the actual market prices on the day of the announce- 
ment (14th July, ’55), the official statement of the benefit ofiered 
to the subscribers was as follows : — 


3 per Ceirts. 

- 65*25 

4^ per Cents. - 

92*25 

Deduct 

- 1*98 

Deduct 

2*79 

Leaves - 

- 63*27 

Leaves - 

89*46 

Price, 14 July, ’55 

- 65 90 

Price, 14 July, ’55 - 

92-75 

Gain 

- 2*63 

Gain 

3*29 


As in the former Loans, all subscriptions for 50 fr. Rente 
and under were to bo accorded to the applicants in full. 

A discount of 4 per cent, was allowed on prompt payments 
of the instalments. 

The first payment was 10 per cent, on allotment, and the 
remaining 90 per cent, in eighteen monthly instalments, com- 
mencing 7th September, ’55, and terminating 7th February, 
1856. 

It appears by the second report, stating the result of the 
Loan, that the Government took advantage of the excess of 
applications to extend the Loan from 30 Millions to 31:J^ Mil- 
lions; the Millions, said the report, “being destined to 
“ facilitate the liquidation of the subscriptions and to cover 

the discount.” 

N. 
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Gregory King’s Estimate of the Quantity *of F^’lver 
AND Gold existing in various Forms in 1689. 

The very interesting and curious Paper included in this 
Appendix, forms part of the sixth chapter of the National 
and Political Observations and Conclusions” published by 
Gregory King in 1696. 

This remarkable tract was first reprinted by Mr. Chalmers 
in the edition of his ‘‘Estimate” which appeared in 1801, and 
was there introduced by a short memoir of King. In that me- 
moir Mr. Chalmers refers, in terms of befitting eulogy, to the 
genius and modesty of King ; and to the admirable qualities 
which raised him from the condition of a poor boy to be one of 
the Chiefs of the Herald’s College. He also refers to the unfair 
use made by Davenant of King’s researches ; and to the neglect 
with which King’s extraordinary merits as a political statist 
were treated. 

The following Estimate is exceedingly remarkable ; and is 
entitled to considerable attention, as conveying the views of 
perhaps the most competent observer of the time. (1688) to 
which it refers. 

It may be compared with Mr. Jacob's Conclusions, as I have 
reduced them into a tabular form in a preceding Appendix 
(App. n. vi. 367-8.). 

In reprinting the Estimate in this Appendix I have intro- 
duced a few dates and titles in various places wh#ire they ap- 
peared to be essential to clearness. 
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[Apr* 

A Calculation of the Quantity of Silver and Gold in England 
France^ and Hollandy in Europe^ and in the World in general^ 
and of the Increase and Consumption thereof Anno 1688. 

This Calculation is built upon this hypothesis : — 

“(1.) That the Silver and Gold in Europe at the discovery of 
the West Indies^ near 200 years ago, was but 45 Millions ster- 
ling, but is now about five times as much, or 225 Millions. 

“ (2.) That there have been 520 Millions of Silver and Gold 
imported into Europe from America within these last 180 years 
(or since 1508); besides what has been produced in Europe 
or imported into it from Asia and Africa. 

“ Whereby the Account of Europe stands thus : — 

The existing stock of Silver and Gold 
in Europe in 1508, that is, 180 years 
ago - - - - - 45 Millions sterling. 

Produced in Europe within these last 

ISO years - - - - 8 „ „ 

Imported into Europe from Asia, in 

Manufactures - - - 2 „ „ 

Ditto from Africa, in Gold Dust, &c. 15 „ „ 

Ditto from America, in Specie - 520 „ „ 

In all - - - 590 „ „ 

(II.) 

“Whereof 545 Millions having been produced in Europe, or 
imported into it, within these last 180 years, viz., — 

in the first 80 years (1508-88), 205 Millions ; — or 2,560,000/. 
per annum ; 

in the last 100 years ( 1 588 — 1688), 340 Millions ; — or 3,400,000/. 
per annum ; 

we may conclude that the existing stock of Silver and Gold in 
Europe, 

being 200 years ago (1488) - - 45 Millions, 

was 100 years ago (1588) - - 100 „ 

and is at present (1688) - - 225 „ 

It has, therefore, increased — 

in the first 80 years - 55 Millions ; — or 700,000/. per apn. 
in the last 100 years - 125 „ 1,250,000/. „ 

m „ 
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So in this last 100 years (1588 — 1688) Europe has 

Produced and Imported 340 Mins., or £3,400,000 per ann. 
Increased - - - 125 „ or 1,250,000 „ 

Consupaed and Exported 215 „ or 2,150,000 


(III.) 

••Now before we come to the particulars how these 215 Mil- 
lions, in Gold and Silver, have been consumed in Europe 
witldn this last 100 years, we shall consider in what the 225 
Millions, which we estimate to be the present (1688) stock of 
Europe in Gold and Silver, and things made thereof, do consist, 
viz. ; — 


Estimated Stock of Gold and Silver in Europe in 1688. 


l 

2 

.1 

4 

ft 

Akticlbs. 

In Europe 
in 

general. 

In 

England. 

In 

France. 

In 

Holland, 


Mini. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coined Silver - 

110 

8,500,000 

18,000,000 

7,000,000 

Coined Gold - 

28 

3,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

Bullion - • - 

8 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Lay Plate 

46 

4,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,500,000 

Church Plate - 

20 

200,000 

3,000,000 

100,000 

Medals and Rarities - 

5 

200,000 

900,000 

300,000 

Gold and Silver ] 
Thread and Wire, 1 
and Things made | 
thereof in wear - J 

6 

400,000 

1,400,000 

100,000 

Ditto, in Stock for\ 
Trade - - .j 

2 

200,000 

600,000 

300,000 


225 


39,400,000 

12,800,000 
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“ Whereupon we have estimated the Comumptm of the 
315 Millions of Gold and Silver, in Europe, within the last 
100 years, which is 3,150,000/. per Annum, as followeth ; — 

Average Annual Consumption of Gold and Silver, in Europe, during the 
100 Years 1588—1688. 


Description. 


England. France, j Holland. 


ByftsWearof SUverJ ^ ,oooth part of 110 
AlOOOth „ 28 


By Waste in ( oinago A 2000th 

Plate’'* ^ ^ 



» «8 1 1 <.<»» I 12.000 I »-60O 


By the Wear of things"! 

Sater“TkMd*OT[ ^'Oth „ 6 600,000 60,000 180,000 20,000 


The whole of 50,0001. 50,000 6,000 20,000 3,000 


Lost in Casualties at 1 
Sea . - -] 


A 70th pai’t of 2 30,000 7,000 10,000 10,000 


A 4000th „ 200 I 6.000 1 1.000 I Q.oon 1 500 

liqmd Gold and Sa-j Thel«afofl0,000i- 

®k"nwn'’hmJ“^’ A 7000th part of 140 j 20,000 I 2,000 | 5,000 I 500 


Exported out of Eu-1 
rope by Trade, &c.J 


1,190,000 240,000 160,000 300,000 


In all ;f3.151.150 - 2.150.0no Lennon UaftonA 
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“ Whereby it appears, that the two principal articles, by 
which the Gold and Silver of Europe are consumed, are in 
things made of Gold and Silver thread or wire, and in Coin or 
Bullion exported in trade ; these two articles alone being seven 
parts in eight of the whole consumption of the Gold and 
Silver of Europe. 

(V.-) 

As to the World in general, I compute the existing stock, 
180 years ago, at 500 Millions. 

“The produce this last 180 years, 1,200 Millions ; the con- 
sumption 850 Millions. 

“ The increase, 350 Millions, which, added to the 500 Mil- 
lions, make the present stock 850 Millions.*’ 
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APPENDIX XXL 


Kates of Exchange duiung the Six Years, 1851-56, be- 
tween London and Paris, Hamburgh, New York, Cat^ 
CUTTA, Hong Kong, and Sydney ; — with Statements 
OF the Comparative Value op Gold Bullion ; — and 
OP the Exports of Gold and Silver from London 
to the East. 


L 

In the first of the Tables (A.) attached to this Appendix, I 
have collected the essential details necessary to trace, month by 
month, from January, 1851, to December, 1856, the Course of 
the Exchange between London and the three great commercial 
centres of Paris, Hamburgh, and New York ; and, as result- 
ing mainly from the course of the Exchange, those arbitrated 
values of Gold Bullion which determine the infiux and efiflux 
of the precious metals into and from the several countries con- 
cerned. 

The second Table (B.) is, to some extent, subsidiary to, and 
explanatory of, the first (A.), but still contains several inde- 
pendent elements. 

In continuation of Table (A.), there is inserted in Table (B.) 
the Premium on Gold at Paris, and the Price of Silver in 
London, But these columns are followed by statements of the 
Course of Exchange with Bengal ; of the Exports of Gold and 
Silver to India and China ; and of the Exchange with Hong 
Kong and Sydney. 

The most important cols, of these Tables are probably cols. 
3 and 4, 6 and 7, and 9 and 10 of Table (A.), which exhibit 
the Comparative Value of Gold, month by month, in London 
and Paris, London and Hamburgh, and London and New 
York. 

Into the construction of the formulas, by means of which the 
results contained in these cols, are determined, this is not the 
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place to enter. The treatises which discuss the problems con- 
nected with the Foreign Exchanges enter at length into these 
topics ; and among the most recent and best of these treatises 
is Tate’s Cambist. 

Practically, however, the eifect of the Course of Exchange, 
as regards the influx of Bullion into London, or the efflux of 
Bullion from London, is shown by the cols, in Table (A.), 
headed, ** Against England,” and ‘‘ For England.” And it 
may be considered, that wherever the figures in those cols, in- 
dicate a difference of 0*65 per cent, (say 13^. per cent.), either 
For or Against— tliat as long as such a margin is presented, the 
precious metals will be transmitted ; — and further, that, under 
several combinations of circumstances, a difference of much 
less than 0*65 per cent, would enable some of the more ex- 
tensive and systematic dealers in bullion, and operators on the 
Exchange, to obtain a profit by transferring Bullion from one 
country to another. 

It appears, then, tliat with scarcely any interruption, the 
Exchange has been Agaimt London, as concerns Paris, ever 
since October, 1852 j that is to say, that Gold has been dearer 
in Paris than in London, and that, consequently, the tendency 
has been to send Gold from London to Paris. And, I may say 
here, that as the figures in Table (A.) represent tlie average 
rates of each month, they necessarily pass over a great many 
extreme variations of the Course. 

Between London and Hamburgh, the arbitrated value of 
Gold has also been Against London, with but few intermissions, 
since October, 1852. 

Between Lonclon and New York the result has been practi- 
cally in Favour of England during the whole of the six years 
1851-56. 

The rationale, therefore, of the three sets of cols, in Table (A.) 
amounts to this, namely ; — That while the Balance of Trade 
between England and the United States has drawn remittances 
of Gold from the United States to England ; the balance of 
trade between England and the Continent has led to the trans- 
mission of Gold from England to Paris and Hamburgh. In 
other words, England has performed the functions of a middle 
party in distributing, by means of its Exports to the ynited 
States, and its Imports from tlie Continent, the New Gold of. 
the Californian region. 
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The second col. in Table (B.) gives the Premium or Dis- 
count on Gold at Paris. 

Until the Dutch Demonetisation of Gold in July, 1850, 
already referred to in former sections of these volumes (see v. 
pages 253-55. and vi. 80-1.), Gold, as compared with Silver, 
was undervalued by the French Mint regulations, and there- 
fore constantly bore a premium in the Paris market ; that is to 
say, 1000 frs. in Gold were worth about 1010 frs. in Silver; 
or the premium was said to be 10 per mille. 

In 1851 the premium on Gold, at Paris, wholly disappeared ; 
and the value of that metal, as compared with Silver, sunk to 
a Discount. It appears from Table (B.), that in the summer of 
1851, the Discount on Gold was as much as 4^ per mille ; in 
1852 it was 5 per mille ; in 1853 the two metals were at par; 
in 1854 Gold was again at a discount; in the latter part of 
185 5 it rose to 6 premium, chiefly in consequence of the arti- 
ficial prices offered by the Bank of France ; and during 1856 
the premium has continued, principally from the operation of 
the same cause. 

Ifut in connection with col. 2. in Table (B.) must be carefully 
considered the Price of Silver in London, as given in col. 3. of 
the same Table ; and aljso the exports of Silver from England 
to the East, as given in col. 6. of Table 

At first sight it might appear, that the fall of Gold to a 
Discount in the Paris market, in 1851, was decisive of the 
occurrence of a positive depreciation of Gold as compared with 
Silver, as a consequence of the Californian supplies ; but such 
an inference would be premature. 

As a result of the Double Standard in France, the prices, 
both of Gold and Silver, are immediately affected in Paris by 
any cause which even temporarily disturbs the previous state 
of the demand for, or the supply of, either metal. 

Now, in 1851 and 1852, it happened that, concurrently with 
an influx of Gold into France, there arose a demand for Silver 
in this country for purposes of remittance to India and China. 
The intensity and progress of that demand may be estimated 
with tolerable accuracy bythe aid of col. 3. of Table (B), which 
gives the Price of Standard Silver in London, and by col. 6., 
which gives the Shipments of Silver from the United Kingdom 
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to the East. And in a separate Appendix (xxiu.) I have dis- 
cussed, at some length, the causes connected with the demand 
for Silver for India and China. 

The price of Standard Silver had been generally regarded 
as about 6pdf. per ounce Troy down to 1851. After 1851 
it rose considerably above 60<f. In the autumn of 1852 it was 
or, as it may be better expressed, 2^ per cent, above the 
former price of 60d During the latter half of 1853 the price 
was 62c/. per oz., or 3^ per cent, higher ; and it will be found 
that, simultaneously with this rise in the price of Silver, the 
price of Gold fell in Paris in September, 1853, from par to 
3 discount ; and, as a general result, it will also be found 
that the variations in the price of Silver follow the variations 
in the shipments of Silver to the East. 

There can be no question whatever but that this important 
rise of 2 to -3 per cent, in the Price of Silver in London, above 
the former almost stationary price of 60c/. per ounce, has 
materially affected the whole of the Bullion operations between 
London and Paris. 

A very curious illustration of this disturbance has occurred 
during the closing months of 1856. 

During those months there has been presented at Paris the 
very singular phenomenon of Gold and Silver both bearing a 
premium. The premium of 4 to 5 f>er mille on Gold arose out 
of the artifieial prices offered by the Bank of France for sup- 
plies of Gold. The premium of 30 per mille (or 3 per cent.) 
on Silver arose out of the price of 62^e/. per ounce (say per 
cent, above 60c/.) borne by Silver in London. 

It is quite true thi\t the Silver Bullion, bought in Paris at 
30 per mille premium, was paid for either in masses of ordinary 
French Silver Coins, or in Notes of the Bank of France con- 
vertible on demand into similar French Silver Coins ; and at 
first sight it may appear absurd to say, that, as a matter of 
business, 1030 frs. in French Silver Coin were giyen for 
1000 frs. in Silver Bullion. 

But the fact was so ; and was so for a very sufficient reason. 
The ordinary French Coins were deteriorated by wear and 
tear : the bullion was weighed in the scale to the nicetj of 
a grain. If the 1030 frs. in French Coins had been melted 
they would not have produced more than 1000 frs. of Silver 
Bullion ; and the 1000 frs. of Silver Bullion would have been 
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worth 1030 frs., if it had been sent to the Mint for Coinage ; 
the 30 frs. representing seignorage, interest, and charges. 

In exchange for French Five Franc Pieces quite new from 
the Mint, the 1000 frs, of Bullion (weight and quality being 
the same) would be worth no more than the 1000 frs.; in 
other words, the Bullion and the New Coin would be at 
Par: and hence it was, and is, that the new French Coins 
are collected and exported as rapidly as they appear ; and 
hence, further, that the Imperial Government as has been 
seen in a former section (see vi. page 90. ante), considers 
itself aggrieved by what it calls the malpractices of the Bul- 
lion Dealers. But the Bullion Dealers ore manifestly in no 
fault. They find a law in operation which very unwiseB 
exposes the metallic currency to constant oscillations; a. 
they very properly take advantage of that law to send the 
French Silver Coins to foreign markets, where they will sell 
for a higher price tlian in Paris. 

It appears, then, as the result of an examination of the 
evidence afforded by cols. 2. and 3. of Table (B.) ; — 

That neither the Price of Gold in Paris nor the Price of 
Silver in London, during the six years 1851-56, enables us 
to arrive at any positive conclusions with reference to the 
effect of the New Supplies of Gold upon the relative values of 
Gold and Silver. We find, in particular, that the rise in the 
price of Silver is manifestly connected with the large and ex- 
traordinary demand for Silver as an article of remittance to 
India and China in payment for Commodities. 

At the close of this Appendix I insert, on the subject of 
the Paris Exchanges, two Notes, which have been obligingly 
furnished to me by persons actually engaged in dealing with 
Exchange operations, and [»ossessing the best means of arriving 
at accurate practical conclusions. 

III. 

The columns 4. and 5. of Table (B.) give the Rates of Ex; 
change between London and Calcutta ; and there are pecu- 
liarities connected with these Rates which require explanation. 

The Remittances drawn yearly from India by the East India 
Company, as the cost of the Home Government of India, are 
generally stated at about 3^ Millions sterling ; and a further 
sum of about ^ a Million sterling p. ann. is supposed to be 
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drawn from India as the amount of the private fortunes accu* 
mulated in India by functionaries of the East India Company 
and others, and transferred to this country on the return home 
of the parties to whom the fortunes belong. A total, therefore, 
of abou.t 3| Millions sterling is annually drawn from India 
by this country as the cost of the English Government of 
India. It may be called the annual tribute paid by India for 
English administration ; and it would not be very difficult to 
prove that the arrangement is not an oppressive one for our 
Indian fellow subjects. 

The East India Company may adopt one or both of two 
modes for bringing home the Millions they require. For ex- 
ample : (1.) they may buy in India bills drawn upon England, 
and remit the bills to the Court of Directors in London ; or 
(2.) the Court of Directors in London may sell in Loftdon bills 
drawn upon India. 

Until within the last four or five years both these modes 
were employed. The purchase of Bills in India was known as 
the Hypothecation System ; that is to say, the Treasuries at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay made advances on the Hypo- 
thecation of the Bills and Shipping Documents connected with 
consignments of merchandise sent forward to England. These 
Bills and Documents were forwarded to the Court of Directors, 
and, of course, redeemed by the Consignees out of the proceeds 
of the importation. It was found, how^ever, that the appearance 
of the Government at irregular times as a large buyer of Bills 
in the limited markets at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, led 
to sudden and violent disturbances of the course of the ex- 
change, exceedingly prejudicial to the legitimate trade; and 
accordingly, after some agitation, the East India Company 
made arrangements for supplying the Home Treasury by the 
simple process of selling in London their own Bills drawn on 
India. 

The Rate of Exchange per Rupee at which the India House 
are prepared to Sell bills on Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, is 
advertised in London from time to time, and as may be rendered 
necessary by the wants of the Home Treasury or by the ap- 
plications of the public. For example : if the Home Treasury 
happen to be in immediate want of any considerable sum, they 
lower the rate per rupee. If, on the other Imnd, yhe public 
apply for more Bills than the Home Treasury desire to sell, the 
rate per rupee is raised; and it will bo obvious that the higher 
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<lie rate the more favourable is the operation to the India 
House. 

In col. 4. of Table (B.) the several Drawing Bates of the 
India House are given for the Six Years 1851-56. 

In 1855 the Rate was as high as 26rf. per rupee ; indicating 
a great demand for remittances to India in this country ; and 
under ordinary circumstances, indicating, as a consequence, a 
considerable excess of Imports from India as compared with 
Ihe Exports to India. 

But the India House Rate cannot rise beyond a certain point 
without leading to the shipment of Silver to India as a cheaper 
remittance than Bills; and it will be seen in several parts of 
Table (B.), that the magnitude of the shipments of Silver in 
col. 6. correspond very closely with the degree of elevation in 
the India House Rate. The correspondence would be still 
closer if col. 6. did not include the exports of Silver to China. 

Tlie figures in col. 5. of Table (B.) give the Rate of Ex- 
change on London prevailing, month by month, at Calcutta — 
the largest of the Indian centres of trade ; and the me of the 
rate at Calcutta indicates, of course, an abundance there of 
Bills drawn upon England, and therefore a large import of 
goods from India into England. 

During the last three or four years, the Exchange between 
London and India has been affected to some extent by the 
transmission to India of the funds provided by shareholders in 
England for the construction of Railways in India. 

The mercantile effect of this operation was, that England im» 
ported (so to speak) Indian Securities, and had to remit the pur- 
chase money either in goods or bullion ; or it may be said, that 
India raised a Loan in England for the purposes of Public 
Works. But whichever mode of statement may be adopted, 
the result has been, that, in addition to paying for the Imports 
of Goods from India, England has had to provide a consider- 
able further sum for the capital required for the Railway 
Works. 

It must be remembered, however, that a large part of that 
capital was merely transferred in this country from the share- 
holders to the English manufacturers, who supplied the iron 
rails., the locomotives, and other parts of the working stock 
of the Lines. In Appendix xxiii. I have referred further to 
this particular topic. 
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I have now to refer to the very singular circumstances con* 
nccted with the Coarse of the Exchange between England and 
China. 

The very large exports of Silver to China during the last 
three or four years have had their origin in a combination of 
peculiar circumstances. In the first place, the Civil War in 
Cliina very severely interferes with the consumption of Euro- 
pean commodities ; — the prosperity of the Working Classes 
in this country has very largely increased the consumption of 
Tea ; — and tlie antiquated and involved methods of effecting 
payments in Silver in China has led to the most extraordinary 
variations of the rate of exchange. 

The following extract from a Report by Mr. Consul Robert- 
son, on the Trade of the Port of Shanghai, for the year 1855, 
gives a clear statement of the principal circumstances aiffecting 
the Silver Currency at the Trading Ports of China. 

The high rates of Exchange which have prevailed at this port 
during the year 1855, ranging between 6«. 2d. and 6^. Qd, per 
Dollar, is an important feature in its mercantile aspect, and may be 
attributed to the extraordinary position the Local Currency assumes ; a 
brief note pn the origin and cause of which may not be out of place. 

I may^ in the first place, observe, there is no Coined Silver or 
Gold currency in China ; the only money taken being a copper coin 
called a Cash, of small value, about 1 700 representing a silver Spa- 
nish (Carolus) Dollar. Silver, therefore, in bulk, at its pure touch of 
100 per cent., takes the place of a coined measure of value, being 
divided into the Government standard weights called Tael, Mace, 
Cash, Candareem, each bearing a decimal proportion to the other ; 
and thus a nomihal money is created, although more properly these 
terms are merely “ denominations of weight'* I am not aware by 
what standard this measure of value is tested, or whence derived ; 
but the Chinese Government Officers are supplied with a standard 
weight issued from the Board at Pekin, by which all Government 
payments are made ; and according to this, one Tael of pure silver is 
equal in English weight to l^oz., or 579*84 grains troy. The 
shape in which this currency medium appears in the market is in 
what are called Shoes, from their shape, weighing ten taels each, and 
sometimes, although not often, in smaller Shoes. 

The want of a more convenient measure of Silver value had 
evidently long been felt by the Chinese, as from an early period 
they adopted the only one that was available, the Spanish* Dollar ; 
but the love for affixing their names to everything told greatly 
against the integrity of the coin, and repeated stamps* or Chop marks 
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as they are termed, broke up the dollar rapidly, and established a 
third denomination of medium value, called Broken Dollars,*’ and 
which were weighed out by the Tael and its decimal, at a market 
value to the standard of pure silver. As long as there was a con- 
stant flow of the Spanish Carolus Dollar into the country, the in- 
convenience of a foreign currency or its loss by being broken up 
was not felt ; but in time this ceased. The Spanish Mint no longer 
coined the Carolus dollar, and this medium of exchange became 
thus restricted to the amount in circulation. Upon this closely fol- 
lowed the war between Great Britain and China, which resulted in 
the opening of four new ports to foreign trade. 

The Carolus Currency had hitherto been confined to the port 
of Canton, and so little was it known in these northern ports, that 
the Mexican Dollar at first bore a premium over the Spanish, on 
account of its superior purity of touch ; but the Canton linguists, 
and compradors, who came to Shanghai, bringing with them their 
preference for the Carolus dollar, and communicating with the Tea 
and Silk Merchants in the interior, who knew the coin, from their 
old relations with the Canton market, quickly brought it into vogue ; 
and before long it became the currency of this port, as it was of 
Canton, but attended with the drawback of not only being a re- 
stricted coinage, but having an extended held to operate in. The 
con»>equence8 of this soon told, and have been gradually telling : for 
the last two or three years Spanish Carolus Dollars have been at a 
premium, varying from 30 to 4*0 per cent, over Mexican; and where 
it will stop, so long as this coin continues to be the currency of the 
Port, it is impossible to say. 

“ When I was in charge of Her Majesty's Consulate at Canton, 
in 1 853, the foreign merchants', feeling the necessity of an extended 
medium of currency, Carolus dollars being then at twenty-seven per 
cent, premium on drafts from Shanghai, consulted with me on the 
subject ; and I advised an equalisation of the dollar by placing it on 
the basis of the standard of pure silver, which would at once bring 
the Mexican and Carolus dollar to par. The idea was adopted, and 
by request I addressed the Imperial Commissioner on the subject, 
who came into my views, and the equalisation of the dollar was 
declared by public Proclamation. I was removed to Amoy before 
the system got into full operation ; but it was speedily settled, and 
has worked well and satisfactorily. Still, however, there was the 
drain of the Shanghai market on Canton, which kept the Carolus at 
a slight premium, until that coin became exhausted. 

^'On my arrival at this port in the early part of last year, a similar 
application was made to me by a large number of the foreign mer- 
chants, and I communicated with the French and American Consuls, 
who at once agreed to effect a change on the same basis as that at 
Canton. Accordingly we addressed the Chinese local authorities oh 
the subject, and the result was an assay of the Carolus, Ferdinand, 
Mexican, and other Dollars, at which they satisfied themselves that 
the purity of touch was in favour of the Mexican over the Carolus, 
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by at least 1 gr. 48 sc. Upon this they issued a proclamation de- 
claring the two dollars to be at par. 

** Had the foreign community taken advantage of the opportunity 
of placing the currency of the port on a sound basis, as was done at 
Canton, it would have been well ; but, unfortunately, at a general 
meeting called by the Chamber of Commerce on the subject, resolu- 
tions were passed to treat the Mexican Dollar as the Dollar of ac- 
count, making quotations, and, as far as practicable, contracts of sale 
and exchange in that currency ; and to determine the relative value 
of the two dollars on that day, for the better regulation of outstand- 
ing accounts ; this was afterwards done, and the difference declared 
at 2.5 per cent. When this result of the meeting was communicated 
to me, 1 considered it tantamount to a veto upon the proposed 
change ; and such it has proved. 

I regret the more this hesitation on the part of the foreign com- 
muYtity to grapple at once with the question, as circumstances and 
the time of year were favourable for effecting the change, and I 
doubt much so good an opportunity will ever again occur. It is, 
however, for those engaged in the Import trade to judge of what Is 
best for themselves : to me it appears evident that a tight money 
market and restricted currency is so inimical to the development of 
trade, that a firm opposition to the fictitious basis on which the cur- 
rency of this port is regulated, by the Representatives here of ma- 
nufacturing and other interests at home, is almost a part of their 
duty in the interests of their constituents. 

''It is clear that the High Rates of Exchange which prevailed 
during the year ar.e attributable to the restricted currency. Monty 
must be raised to meet liabilities ; the peculiar nature of the specie 
required, and its limited supply, made it valuable in the market ; 
holders were unwilling to part with it except at exorbitant rates ; 
and so the people at home were taxed unwittingly to support a sys- 
tem which is unsafe and rotten. 

'* There is one, and a very powerful class, in the market, the Native 
Bankers, who of course support the Carolus currency, for they make 
large profits by its fluctuations. The imperial duties are paid in 
pure, or, as it is called, Sycee Silver ; a large portion of the Exports 
are so paid, and it is in the purchase of Sycee to meet these liabili- 
ties that the Carolus Dollar comes greatly into operation. The Im- 
port Trade stands on a different footing. This is paid chiefly by 
Bankers* orders, at a month’s date, made out for dollars. To bring the 
Mexican into the market, I insisted that these orders should be made 
out for Mexicans, if required : the Bankers refused, but I carried 
the point. I do not, however, consider it of much importance, for 
they are made out at Carolus rates, and nothing much gained by it. 

" I have thus briefly glanced at the question of exchanges, but it 
is one of serious moment to this port, and exporters at home would do 
well to inquire into its working. 1 imagine, however, that the esta- 
blishment of a Mint at Hong Kong would speedily settle affairs, 
and be of immense benefit to the trade of China and the Straifs.’* 
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V. 

I have now only to advert to col. 9. of Table (B.), which gives 
the Rate of Exchange on London prevailing at Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

The Currency, at Sydney, is in Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, 
as at London ; and the abundance or scarcity of Bills in the 
Sydney Market is marked by the rise or fall of the quotations 
above or below Par. When the quotation exhibits a ‘premium^ 
the Buyers are more numerous than the Sellers, and the infer- 
ence is, that Imports into New South Wales exceed the Ex- 
ports* When the quotation exhibits a Discount^ the Sellers are 
more numerous than the Buyers, and the Exports exceed the 
Imports. 

In 1852 — the year after the Gold Discovery — the Rate fell 
as low as 10 per cent Discount, and it did not recover to 1 
premium till March, 1853. In 1854 the quotation rose to 5 
premium *, and, during 1855 and '56, has ranged from about 
par to 3 premium. 

In 1852 the considerable depreciation, as shown by the price 
of 10 discount — that is, as shown by the circumstance of a 
Bill for 100/. in London, selling, in Sydney, for 90/. — arose 
almost wholly from the first pressure of the quantities of New 
Gold Bullion brought into the market to be exchanged for Coin, 
The truth was, that the quantity of Coin in the Colony was not 
adequate to effect the needful number of exchanges ; and hence 
arose the remarkable phenomenon of Gold Bullion worth 77s. 
per ounce selling for 56s. and 605. per ounce ; and of short 
Bills on London, drawn against shipments of Gold Bullion, 
selling at 10 per cent, discount. 

But this was a state of things so extremely anomalous, that 
it was speedily corrected. 

The moment that intelligence reached London, to the effect 
that Gold Bullion was selling in Sydney and Melbourne at 60s. 
per ounce, and that the Exchange on London was at 10 
count, large shipments of Sovereigns were sent out to be ex- 
pended in buying bullion and bills at rates which yielded so 
large a profit *, and it was from the operation of this legitimate 
mercantile course, that by far the largest part of the 12 Mil- 
lions sterling of Gold which is supposed to have left this 
country for Australia in 1852 and 1853 was dispatched. And 
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it was also from the operation of the same cause that the 
Government were led, in March, 1853, to authorise the esta- 
blishment of a Branch Mint at Sydney. 

In 1854 the natural Course of the Exchange became re- 
established ; and the preptonderance of Imports into Australk 
over the Exports from Australia, led to' the Buyers of Bills in 
London being more numerous than the Sellers, and, therefore, 
to the establishment of a premium in the quotations of the 
exchange. 

(1.) Note on the Regulations of the French Mint, 

Treviously to the year 1835, a Kilogramme (15,436 Troy grains) 
of Gold fine was coined into 3100 francs, of which 9 francs were 
retained by the Mini for tropage. 

A Kilogramme of Silver A fine was coined into 200 francs, of 
which 2 francs were letained by the Mint. 

By a Royal Ordnance, dated 25th February, 1835, the retenue at 
the Mint on Gold was reduced to 6 francs per kilogramme. 

On the 22nd May, 1849f the Mint charge on the coinage of 6iL 
ver was reduced to 1 fr. 50 cents, per kilogramme. 

Hence the proportion of fine Silver to fine Gold, according to the 
regulations of the French Mint, is now 15*58 to 1. 

Thus: 1985) 3094 (15*58. 

A kilogramme of Gold A fine is equal to A of 15,436 grains of 
fine Gold. 

A Sovereign (W.) contains 113 grains (more correctly 113*001 
grains) of fine Gold. Hence the par of Exchange with Paris (gold 
against gold) is 25*16 per £ sterling : for as — 

13893 ; 3094 : : 113 : 25*l6. 

(2.) Note prepared in Nov, 1856, on the Details of Calculations 
connected with the Paris Exchange, 

The French mode of reporting Gold and Silver is, according to 
the decimal system, to report the whole of the fine Metal in Mil- 
liemes or 1000th parts of the Metal under trial. 

Hence, as the English lowest division for Gold is into eighths of 
grains, or the 24 carats into 768 eighths of grains, — and for Silver 
into half dwts., or the 12 oz. into 480 half dwts., — the French re- 
ports are finer, or to a greater degree of accuracy than the £n^ 
glish,— 

By 1000 to 768, or about 13 to 10 for Gold; and 
By 1000 to 480, or about 2 to I for Silver, 

The standard purity of french Coins of both Gold and Silver is 
900 Milliemes fine ; and the kilogramme of coined Gqld is valued ai 
3100 fr., — of coined Silver at 200 fr. 
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The Retenue or charge for Coinage at the Mint in 1835, was — 

For Gold 6 fr. per kilog. 

„ Silver 2 fr, „ 

making the prices paid by the Mint — 

For Gold SO 94 fr. per kilog. 

,, Silver I 98 fr. „ 

It is upon these prices that the Tariff valuations for the different 
degrees of purity of these Metals arc based, the variations in the 
market price of either being made by an Agio or Premium. 

The Gold and Silver weight is the kilogramme of 1000 grammes, 
and is reckoned = 15,434 grs. Troy; making the oz. Troy =31*1002 
grammes. 

Tariff Rates. 

For Gold 917 fine, 3094 fr. x 917 900 = 3152*44 fr. 

usually stated 3 1 5 1 * 30 fr. 

For Silver 925 fine, 198 fr. X 925 -+- 900=r 203*50 fr. 

To find the amount of 307 1 kilog. of Gold, 917 fine, at 7 per 
miUe premium upon the Tariff rate of 3152*44 fr. per kilog : — 

3152*44 X 3071 X Premium =9748*91 fr. : amount of Gold. 

For Silver the same. 

(3.) JVbfe prepared in Nov. 1856', relative to the Effect, on the 

Premium on Silver at Paris, of the Price of Silver in London, 

If Gold be bought in London at 77^* lOd. per ounce standard, and 
sold in Paris at 6 per mille premium, it would produce (without 
calculating charges of transport and sale) an Exchange of about 
25*33 fr. per £ sterling. 

Silver, if bought in Paris at 30 per mille premium, and sold in 
London at 62d. per ounce standard, would give a gross Exchange of 
about 25*23 fr. per £ sterling. 

On comparing these rates with the present short Exchange at 
Paris, 25*25, it appears that Gold is dearer in Paris, and Silver 
dearer in London ; but either of them to so small an extent as not 
to pay for the charges of transport. 

If the two operations are combined, there appears to be egrose^ 
profit of about 10 cents per £ sterling, or 0*40 per cent, which is 
still not sufficient to pay the charges of transport both ways. 

The above calculations are based on the present price of Silver 
here of 62d. per ounce. A small variation, however, makes a consi- 
derable difference in the result: thus, when Silver was recently at 
62^fi., the gross profit was increased to about O'SOths per cent, 
which would pay all charges and leave a trifling profit 
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(4.) Note relative to Chopped Dollare as current in China, 

The contents, in Pure Silver, of a Spanish Dollar are, say, 370*9 
grains ; the contents, in pure Silver, of a Dollars Weight of Duty Sycee 
are, say^ 409*75 grains. The Sycee is therefore at its intrinsic par 
when it sells at about 10^ per cent, premium as paid fur in Spanish 
Dollars ; but between 1848 and 1854 the price of Sycee in chopped 
Dollars ranged from 1 1 per cent, premium to par. The price of 
Mexican Dollars in Sycee was 5 per cent, premium to nearly 12 per 
cent, discount ; the price of the Carolus Dollars in Sycee ranged 
from 15 per cent, premium to J discount. 

The Hong Merchants were first paid in Silver ingots, then in 
Spanish Dollars, which they marked or chopped and from that 
practice arose the name of “ Chopped Dollars — that is, Spanish 
Dollars bearing the marks of Chinese Merchants ; this marking, 
however, seriously diminishing the intrinsic value of the Silver to 
which it was applied. 

(5.) Note relative to the extreme Differences in the Rate of Exchange 
in the several Ports of ChinUy in June^ 1856. 

The following statement appeared in the Daily News, on 6th 
November, 1856, as communicated by a Merchant engaged in the 
China Trade. 

“ The rise in exchange at Slianghai shows the scarcity of Caro- 
lus II. Dollars, which are more and more finding their way into the 
country (interior), to pay for silk, at present. 

“ The intelligence from |i]ngland embraces our June (1856) mail, 
by which 100,000/. of silver had reached China. 

The fall (of Id.) in exchange at Canton may be attributed to 
the arrival of the July steamer with 456,000/. in silver. 

The Shanghai quoted rate for the dollar is for a coin limited in 
quantity, and not now obtainable in any quantity in Europe — the 
Carolus II. piastre. If the exchange at Shanghai goes to 10^., while 
the rate at Canton (for the Canton currency, t. e,, Mexican dollar) 
was 5a., the payment of produce in Shanghai could still be made at 
the rate of two Mexican dollars for one Carolus 11., the coins being 
each of the same value intrinsically, which shows the fallacy of the 
system — a scarce coin being file basis of transactions at Shanghai, 
and a plentiful one at Canton. 

“ Observe the depreciation since last mail : 

“ In drafts on Canton, from Sl-^2 to 34 discount. 

“ Bills on Bengal, from 340 Company’s rupees to 350 Com- 
pany’s rupees per 100 dollars. 

“ Sycee, from 106 dollars to 100 dollars per 100 taels. 

“ These rates are, according to supply and demand, severally re- 
lative to the rise in exchange. 

“ Therefore, unless the depreciation of drafts on Canton* and 
Bengal, Sycee and Mexican dollars, can be arrested al Shanghai, 
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while the (prem.) rate of the Carolus dollar rises^ there is practically 
no advance in the inducement to send out Mexican dollars^ or bar 
silver. There is for Carolus dollars^ but these are not to be obtained ; 
and even the inducement to send out forged ones of equal purity 
has been defeated by the quick-sigh tedness of the Chinese. 

“ The rate of exchange at Canton alone determines the induce- 
ment for a continuance of shipments of silver, and that shows no 
profit on present quotations of 4a. lOcf. 

«. d. 

Rate at Shanghai - - - - - - 77 

34 per cent, discount for drafts on Canton, payable 
in Mexican dollars - - - - - 2 7 

5 0 

Leaving 2d. per dollar for expenses of sending Mexican dollars to 
Shanghai, by last accounts. 

As the four succeeding mails, to arrive at Hong-Kong, carry 
out nearly half a million sterling each, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the rate of exchange at Canton will decline ; what may 
happen at Shanghai for the Carolus dollar is not so much the ques- 
tion as the discount upon silver remitted from this country, deter- 
mined by rate of drafts on Canton. 

^Mn sending these memoranda, I also inclose two circulars from 
Canton and Shanghai, by which it will be seen that the quotations 
for the same articles at either place are widely different ; but this is 
accounted for by the different standard of values for the currency. 
An attempt made within the last twelve months to assimilate the 
basis of transactions met with failure through the determined pre- 
judices of the Chinese.*' 

The third of these Notes (page 684.) exhibits very plainly 
the effect of the rise of the Price of Silver in London above GOef., 
and still more above 62d, in drawing Silver from France. 

The fourth Note (page 685.) reveals the very remarkable 
fact of two kinds of metallic Silver Currency, viz. Dollars and 
Sycee, intrinsically at par, when the quotation is 10^ per cent, 
in favour of Sycee — varying in price as much as 11 per cent, 
for reasons purely fanciful and artificial. 

I now introduce the two Tables (A.) and (B.) described at 
page 672. ante. 
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(A,) Foreign Exchanges. — Statement of the Average Monthly 
Rates of Exchange at London on Paris, Hamburg, and New 
York ; and of the Arbitrated Value of Gold between London and 
those Places, from January, 1851, to December, 1856^ 


1 234 5 67 89 10 
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The quotation of the Exchange between London and Paris is 
in Francs and CentSi the par on gold being 25.16 = one £. 

The Hamburgh quotation is in Marks and Schillings Banco, 
— meaning by Banco a certain denomination of Fine Silver. The 
par is 13 . 10^ = one £. 

The New York quotation is expressed in the form of a Per- 
centage on the assumed sterling value of the Dollar. The real 
sterling value of the Dollar is about 50^?. The calculation 
assumes it to be 54c?. — that i.s, 100/. will produce 8 per cenL^ 
more Dollars at 50c?. than at 54e?. ; and the variations of the 
Exchange proceed upon this Per-Centage expression. 

To Paris, Hamburgh, and New York, London gives what is 
called the certain for the uncertain; — in other words, gives 1/. 
for a varying quantity of the three foreign currencies. Hence 
it follows, that the higher the quotation, the more in favour of 
London. 
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(B.) Statement of the Premium or Discount on Gold at Paris i of 
the Market Price in London of Standard Silver ; of the Drawing 
Bate vt London cf the East India Company on Bengal and Madras ; 
of the Market Rate, at Calcutta for Six Months Bills on London ; 
and of the Valve in Sterling of the Exports from Great Britain of 
Gold and Silver to the East Indies and China; from January^ 
1851, to December, *56. 


Months. 

Premium or Discount 
per MiUe on Gold 
in Paris. 

Market Price in 
London of Standard 
Silver per O*. 

E. I. Co.’s Rate 
oil Bengal. 

Market Price at | 

Calcutta, of 6 Months* ' 
Bills on London. 

Export from United 

Kingdom to India 

and China of 

d. 

1 Hong Kong on London, 

6 w/st. 

c 

0 

•a 

G 

Si 

•0 

CO 



18S1, 



tf. 

rf. 

£ 

£ 

<f. 

per cent. 

Jan. - 

par 


25 

26.^ 

no retn. 

no retn. | 

6 i 

2 d. 

Feb. - 

3 dis, 

” 

n 



1 

62 

II 

Mch. - 






II 1 

60 

♦1 

April - 


6 >i 

»> 

24.1 


II 

56 

Id. 

May - 




i ” 


„ 


II 

June - 

3,5(1. 

6 oJ 

>♦ 

25} 

i 




par 

July • 

4,4id. 

6 oJ 

24i 

1 

25 


II 

57 


Aug. - 

” 

»» 


241 


»i 

11 

ip- 

Sept. - 

1 2 d. 

j 

»» 


231 

j 

28 

2 , 

58 

2 id. 

Oct. - 

1 

j 1 d., par 

6 oi,j 

j 245 

: 25} 

112 , 

1 

1 59 

II 

Nov. - 

par 

Hi 

1 24 

1 261 

81, 

i 11, 

60 

6d. 

Dec. - 

par, 5 p. 

! 

603 

»» 

m 

«e 

199, 

j 60 , 

I II , 

1 ! . 

r • 

II 

»» 


di 


vori. VI 



69S COMPASATIVE VALUES OF GOLD AND [Air. 

I 2 8 4 8 6 7 8 9 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Months. 

Premium or Ditcount 
Per Mille on Gold 
in Paris. 

Market Price in 
London of Standard 
Silver per Ox. 

1 

0& 

« 

Market Price at 
Calcutta, of 6 Months* 
Bills on London. 

Export (Irom (Jnited 

Kingdom to India 

and China of 

■ ■ ■ 

Hong Kong on London, 

6 w/st. 

k 

1 ' 

Silver, 

Gotd. 

lasa. 


rf. 

d. 

d. 

t 

d 

d. 

on 

July - 

par 

6ii 

24 

26} 

162, 

40, 

64 


Aug. - 

»f 

6a 

24| 

ft 

138, 

94. 

70 


Sept. - 

. 3 dis. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

787, 

14», 

78 

HB 

Oct. - 

»* 

6 i| 

241 

ft 

756, 

55, 

66 

■B 

Not. - 

2 dis. 

62 } 

ft 

ft 

853, 

84, 


ip- 

Dec. - 

3 „ 

61 } 

ft 

25 

426, 

103, 

6 a 

ft 






4,634, 

814, 



last. 









Jan. - 

3 dis. 

6 il 

24- 

25 

331, 

86 , 

6 z 

2 p. 

Feb. - 

n 


ft 

ft 

167, 

125, 

5 * 

ft 

Mch. . 

»» 

ft 

25 

i 

25} 

360, 

65, 

60 

3 p. 

April - 

If 

ft 

ft 

25 

230, 

103, 

<3 

,f 

May . 

»» 

6.1 

24 ' 

ff 

162, 

41, 

6 a 

6 p. 

June - 

• 

5 dis. 

ft 

23) 

24 

597, 

94, 

60 

»f 






lf847, 

514, 



July - 

4 dis. 

6.1 

ft 

24} 

492, 

104, 

6 . 

n 

Aug. . 

n 

ft 

23 

ff 

307, 

245, 

5« 

f, 

Sept. . 

3 die. 

6.1 

ft 

23 

182, 

105, 

57 

n 

Oct - 

1 dis. 

1) 

n 

tf 

61, 

41. 

Si 

Sp. 

Nov. - 

f> 

ft 

ft 

ft 

175, 

97. 

7* 

3-5 p. 

Dec. - 

w 

ft 

ft 

24 

56, 

70, 

5« 

5 p. 



1 



3,120, 

1,176, 


• 
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1 

9 

s 

4 

5 

6 

r 

8 

9 

Months. 

Premium or Discount 
per Mille on Gold 
in Paris. 

Market Price in 
London of Standard 
Silver per Os. 

3 . 

“! 

si 

- % 

111 

«|5 

s 

Bsportfra 

Kingdom 

and C 

Sitter. 

m United 

to India 

liina of 

Cold. 

1 

|: 

1 

X 

If 

1 

isae. 


d. 

m 


C 

i 

d. 

per cent. 

July - 

5 p. 

6il 



■SSI 

46, 

59 

3p. 

Aug. - 

ep. 

6ii 

B 


1,162, 


65 

ip. 

Sept. - 

7p. 

II 

■ 

25 

1,246, 

35, 

58 

ip. 

Oct - 

6p. 

6i 

II 


1,278, 

18, 

79 


Nov. - 

II 

fill 

II 

251 

1,142, 

65, 

90 

- 

Dec. - 

II 

fill 

24 

25 

1,286, 

IS. 

- 

- 






12,118, 

105, 













In the preceding Table (B.) the quotations of the Exchange 
at Sydney are in the form of a Per-Centage of Premium or Dw- 
count on 100/. sterling. Thus the quotation of 3 premium in 
July, *56, means that a Bill drawn on London for 100/, sold in 
Sydney at 103/. 
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Bbitish Gold Coin, 1833-56: — Amount estimated to be 

IN Circulation at various Dates, as inferred from 

Beturns furnished bt the Bank of England. 

(I.) 

The four Tables (A.), (B.), (C.), and (D.), attached to this 
Appendix, will, 1 am led to believe, enable us to form definite 
opinions on some of the interesting but obscure points connected 
with the additions which have been made during recent years 
to the quantity of British Gold Coin in Circulation in this and 
some other countries. 

The first two Tables (A-) and (B.) have been constructed 
from a series of Parliamentary Papers suggested by my friend 
Mr. Marshall, the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 

In the first Table (A.) the cols. 1 — 4. set forth the details of 
Gold and Silver Botight by the Bank of England, during each 
year, from 1840 to 1856 ; and cols. 6 — 9. set forth the details 
of the Gold and Silver Sold by the Bank during the saipe 
period. 

It is obvious at once, that, as concerns Bar Gold, the Bank 
has been almost exclusively a Buyer, Until 1854, the Sales 
of Bar Gold are insignificant. 

The excess of Purchases over Sales of Bar Gold, during the 
seventeen years 1840-56, amounted to 69 Millions sterling. 
And we find from the Summary Statement of Table (B.), that 
the quantity of Gold Coin received by the Bank from the 
Mint, amounted to rather more than 69 Millions. The process, 
therefore, seems to be, for the Bank to deliver to the Mint, for 
Coinage, the whole, or nearly the whole, of the Bar Gold pur- 
chased. 

The cols. 2. and 8. in Table (A.) show the purchases and 
sales, by the Bank, of Foreign Gold Coin. 

Until 1845, the transactions in Foreign Gold Coin were 
trifling, because it was a regulation at the Bank that Foreign 
Gold Coin could not be purchased as Com, but must be melted 
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into the form of Bars. This regulation was found to be not 
only a hardship on the merchants, but also an inconvenience to 
the Bank ; inasmuch os, whenever a demand arose for Foreign 
Gold Coin for export, the Bank had no stock available to 
satisfy the emergency. In 1845 the Bank began to purchase 
Russian Gold Coin ; and in 1851 it began to purchase the Gold 
Coin of the United States ; and these amended regulations are 
said to have answered the expectations of those who urged 
their adoption. 

The purchases and sales of Silver by the Bank have been of 
very small amount since 1849. 

It must be remembered, however, that Table (A.) does not 
exhibit the whole of the Bullion Trade of the country. It ex* 
hibits, in truth, only those transactions in Bullion which result 
in purchases or sales by the Bank, and which result, therefore, 
in additions to or diminutions of the Metallic Reserve of the 
Bank. 

Besides these transactions, there, is the vast trade carried 
on by the merchants in Gold and Silver, as an article of 
merchandise. It is true that a very considerable portion of 
the parcels of Treasure which arrive in this country pass 
through the Bank of England ; but they pass through it not as 
additions to, and subtractions from, the Bankas Bullion Re- 
serve, but simply as lodgments in the vaults of the Bank for 
safe custody the owners paying a rent according to a scale 
of fixed charges for the accommodation afforded. 

It appears, then, as the general result of Table (A.), that the 
Influx of Bar Gold into the Bank of England, during the 
seventeen years 1840-56, was 69 Millions sterling ; and the 
average annual Influx was 2| Millions for the Ten Years 
1840-49, and 6 Millions for the Seven Years 1850-56. And 
it appears from Table (B.) that the whole of the Bar Gold so 
received by the Bank was converted into British Gold Coin. 

(II.) 

But Table (B.) puts us in possession of information of con- 
siderable interest in connection with the demand for British 
Gold Coin. 

The cols. 3. and 4. of Table (B.) state, year by year, .the 
number of months during which the Payments of British Gold 
Coin by the Bank exceeded the Receipts. These withdrawals 
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of Gold Coin from the Bank were for purposes either of in- 
ternal circulation or foreign remittance. It is quite certain 
that, in many of the years, the withdrawals were chiefly for 
Foreign Bemittance. We see, for example, that in 1836 the 
Efflux (col. 8.) of Gold Coin was 3^ Millions; in 1838 it was 
nearly 3 Millions ; in 1839 more than 2^ Millions ; in 1847 
more than 4 Millions ; and in 1852-3, the years of the Austra- 
lian demand, more than 20 Millions. 

The cols. 5. and 6. of Table (B.) give the same details relative 
to the monthly Excesses of Receipts^ as cols. 3. and 4. give re- 
lative to the monthly excesses of Payment 

For the seven years 1833-39, the average annual Efflux of 
Gold Coin was Millions. 

And here it is necessary to point out a special circumstance 
of some moment connected with our present purpose, arising 
out of the Withdrawal of the Light Gold in 1841-43, and 
material, therefore, to be borne in mind in reasoning upon the 
fa**ts presented in Tables (A.) and (B.). I am indebted to Mr. 
Marshall for an explanation of the details of the case. 

AVhen it was found in 1842-48 that the quantity of Light Gold 
Coin to be withdrawn was very great, and tlmt, under any ar- 
rangement, the loss to the holders would be considerable, a special 
negotiation was concluded with the Bank of England by the 
Government, to the effect, that, to the end of 1843, the Bank 
should act as the agent, and purchase, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, at the full Mint price of 3/. 175. \0\d, per ounce, the 
Gold Coin cancelled as Light. To the close of 1843 the 
amount of these cancelments may be stated as amounting 
very nearly to 12 Millions sterling. These 12 Millions sterling 
were re-coined at the Mint, and again issued to the public by 
a mode which is not represented by cols. 4, and 6. of Receipts 
and Payments by the Bank of hmgland in Table (B.). In 
point of fact, as regards the withdrawal and the re-issue of 
these 12 Millions of Gold Coin, the Bank did not interfere 
as a principal^ but merely as an agent employed by the , 
Government. 

The effect of this special arrangement will be seen by a 
comparison of the Total Coinage of Gold Coin by the Mint 
in the three years 1842-44, with the Total Receipts of Gold 
Coin by the Bank of England from the Mint in the same years. 
For example : — 
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BKiTisn Gold Coin. — Stjtemekt of Qoaxttties received hy 
Bank of England from the Boyal Mint; and of the Total 
Quantities Coined by the Royal Mint 1841-55. 


Yeftrg. 

‘Received from 
Mint by 

B.nik of 
England. 

£ 

Total 
Coined 
by Mint. 

£ 

Years. 

Received from 
Mint by 

Bank of 
^England. 

£ 

Total 
Coined 
by Mint. 
£ 

1841 

351, 

378, 

1850 

- 1,421, - 

1,491. 

'42 

- 1,329, 

5,977, 

’51 

- 4,540, 

4,400, 

’43 

- 1,668, 

6,607, 

’52 

- 8,755, 

8,742, 

’44 

- 1,832, 

3,563, 

’53 

- 11,959, 

11,952. 


5,180, 

16,525, 


26,675, 

26,585, 

1845 

- 4,3CO, 

4,244, 

1854 

- 4,012, 

4,152, 

’46 

- 4,403, 

4,3.34, 

’55 

^ 0,008, 

9,008, 

’47 

. 5,228, 

5,158, 

’56 

- 6,002, 

6,002, 

’48 

’49 

- 2,313, 

- 2,248, 

2,451, 

2.177, 


19,022, 

19,162, 


18,492, 

18.364, 





Notg.— T he three unit fi/juroa are omittoa : thus, 351, represents 351,000/. 


Wo find from tliese figures, that, in 1842-44, the Total 
Coinage was IGJ Millions, and the Total Receipts by the Rank 
only 5 Millions ; the difference arising from the causes stated. 
In the other periods of the Table the Total Coinage corresponds 
very closely with the Bank’s Receipts. 

It follows, therefore, that the Total amount of Gold Coin 
with the Public was, practically, not affected at all by the 
withdrawal, in the first instance, and then the re-issue, of the 
12 Millions here in question. 

But after 1843 all the Gold Coin cancelled by the Bank of 
England as Light, or presented to it in other modes as Light, 
appears in Table (A.) col. 1. as part of the purchases of Bar 
Gold ; and, after being re-coined, appears in Table (B.) col. 4. 
as part of the Payments to the I^ublic. 

During the thirteen years 1844--o6 these Cancelments have 
amounted to about 500,000/. per annum; or, say, 6^ Millions 
sterling in the whole ; and to the extent of that 6^ Milljons 
the total of the excesses of Payments should properly bo 
diminished in estimating the outstanding amount orGold Coin. 
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During the five years 1845-49, the Efflux was at the rate 
of a little more than 3 Millions per annum. 

And during the five years 1850-54, the Efflux rose to nearly 
7 Millions per annum. For the two years, 1855-56, it was 
also not far short of 7 Millions per annum. 

It is believed, by very competent authorities, that the 12 
Millions sterling of Light Gold withdrawn from Circulation 
in the period 1840-44, was about one third of the Total Quan- 
tity of Gold Coin in circulation with the public in the United 
Kingdom. The Total Quantity would be, therefore, 36 Mil- 
lions sterling ; and allowing for the One Pound Notes so ex- 
tensively in use in Scotland and Ireland, the 36 Millions would, 
it may be presumed, be almost wholly in circulation in England 
and Wales, and was, of course, exclusive of the Coin and Bul- 
lion Reserve in the Bank of England. 

It is also believed, on what are considered highly probable 
grounds, that the exports of British Gold Coin to Australia 
in 1852 and ’53 amounted to so large a sum as 12 Millions 
sterling. It is not ascertained that any considerable portion of 
tht'se exports have been re-transmitted to this country. But, 
ev(3n if we assume, that one fourth of the 12 Millions has been 
ret urned in various ways, the export to Australia since 1851 
would still amount to 9 Millions sterling. 

It is believed, that the absorption of British Gold Coin by 
the remittances to the East of Europe, in consequence of the 
demands of the War, amounted, in the whole, to about 8 Mil- 
lions sterling; and that scarcely any portion of those re- 
mittances have come back again. 

Beyond these absorptions in Australia and the East of 
Europe, there have been absorptions of some magnitude in 
Brazil, Portugal, and Egypt ; in all of which countries British 
Gold Coin is a legal tender, and has been extensively intro- 
duced. 

It appears from Table (D.) that between 1847 and 1854 the 
exports of British Gold Coin to the three countries just named., 
amounted to 4 Millions sterling; and we shall probably err 
on the side of under-statement if we place the absorption of 
British Gold Coin in these three countries, during the twelve 
years 1845-56, at 8 Millions. 

Assuming, hypothetically, the reasonableness of these data, 
the conclusion would be as follows, viz, : — 
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Estimate of the Quantity of British Gold Coin in Cir^ 
cutATioN with the Public in the United Kingdom^ at the 
Close of 1844 and the Close of 1856. 


Estimate at close of 1844 

. • 

Add: 


For Efflux from Bank of England during the — 

Five years, 1845-49 

15 Mins. 

„ 1850-54 

35 „ 

Two years, 1855-56 

H „ 


"64 „ 

Less Light Gold cuncel/ed 1844-56 

6 


Deduct : 

For Unrecovered Exports of Gold Coin during 
1845-56 : — 

to Australia - • - 9 Mins. 

„ East of Europe - - 8 

Portugal, Brazil, and Egypt - 8 „ 


94 


25 






Leaving, apparently, in Circulation at close 
of 1856 „ 

It must be confessed that the 69 Millions appearing as the 
result of this computation is exceedingly startling. Assuming 
such a result to be true, it would appear, that during the Seven 
Years 1850-56, the Gold Coin Circulation of the United 
Kingdom had been increased by no less than about 20 Millions, 

I am inclined to think, however, that the amount of the 
Gold Coin Circulation in 1844 was considerably more than the 
36 Millions assumed. 

It is ascertained that the proportions of Light Gold in the 
Total Quantities tendered at the Bank of England and its 
Branches, was as follows, viz. : 


Tears. 

London. 

Branches. 

1838 

- 13*28 per cent. 

9*78 per cent. 

’39 

- 20*58 „ 

. 10*54 ,; 

’40 

. 22-04 „ 

• • 10-44 

’41. - 

- 27*84 „ 

- - 14-87 „ 
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These figures indicate a proportion of about 25 per cent. ; 
and as the quantity of Light Gold withdrawn was 12 Millions, 
the Total Gold Circulation would be, apparently, 48 Millions. 

But if we assume that the real amount at the close of .1844 
was 46 — and I am inclined to adopt that result as 

highly probable, — we shall then arrive at the following 
result, viz. : — 

Assumed Gold Circulation at close of 1844 - 46 Mins. 

Add : 

Forefliux, 1845-49 - - - 15 „ 


Add; 

For ofllux, 1850-56 - 
liESS ; 

Exports to Australia, &c. 

Apparent Gold Circulation at close of 1856 - 85 „ 

In diminution of this very large apparent quantity of 85 
Millions, there have, of course, been the exports of British 
Gold Coin to various parts of the world, over and above the 
25 Millions, of which there are specific traces as having been 
sent to Australia and the other countries mentioned above ; and 
also over and above the 6 Millions of cancelled Gold Coin 
during the thirteen years 1844-56. 

We know, by the Gazette Returns made by the Banks k 
Scotland and Ireland, that the amount of Gold and Silver Coin 
held at the Head Offices is nearly 5 Millions ; and beyond 
those central reserves there are the Reserves existing at the 
various Branches. 

Of the Cash Reserves of the English Banks we have no 
account. 

But considering the large extension during the last fifteen 
years in the practice of keeping banking accounts, against 
which cheques are drawn for miscellaneous payments, ii is 
probable that the reserves in Gold Coin of the private and 
joint-stock banks of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
(including all the London Banks except the Bank of England), 
arc not much less than 20 Millions sterling. 
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Beyond this 20 Millions, there are the enormous requirements 
for Gold and Silver Coin for all purposes of retail payments 
under 5/. in England and Wales, and under 1/. in Scotland and 
Ireland. The largest, probably, of these retail requirements 
are the payments for Wages. 

And bearing in miiid the increased trade and employment, 
and the increased population, at the close of 1856 as compared 
with the close of 1844, 1 am disposed to think, that if the amount 
of the Gold Coin Circulation was 46 Millions in 1844 wo may 
suppose it to be, say, 70 Millmis in 1856 (that is to say, 50 
or 60 per cent, more), without any extreme departure from the 
probaluUties of the case when they are carefully examined. 

And considering the general tenour of former estimates of 
the quantity of Gold Coin in Circulation in the United King- 
dom, it does not appear that a supposition of even 75 Millions 
sterling, as the quantity at the close of 1856, would be unduly 
cxngg<'rated. 

1 have shown in a previous page (App. ir., a^i. 374. antti), 
that, even so early as 1560, the probable quantity of Gold 
and Silver Coin in England and Wales was 1,100,000/. 

In 1688, Gregory King’s Estimate (App. xx., vi. 667. ante) 
of the Gold Coin in England and Wales was 3 Millions; and 
of Silver Coin, 8J Millions. 

In the Commons’ lieport on Cash Payments of 1810 
(App. XVI.), there is a return by Mr. Morrison, Deputy Master 
of the JVIint, in which oflicial figures are given, strongly sup- 
porting the comdiLsion, that, in 1780, the Gold Coin in C’ir- 
culation in the United Kingdom amounted to imue than 20 
Millions — that is, after the great re-ci>imige of 1773 -76; and 
Mr. Morrison gives further data which led him to believe 
that the real amount of Gold Coin in 1780 was not less than 
26 Millions. 

Sir George Kosc estimated that, in 1798, the (iold CV)in was 
40 Millions. 

And it appears by a subsequent Appendix (xxiA".) tliat Mr. 
Crawford, the Secretary of the United States Tre asury, esti- 
mates, on elaborate data, that the quantity of Gold and Silver 
Coin in the States of the Union increased 

from 7“ Millions sterling on 1st January, 1829 
to 30 „ „ „ 1849 

and to 51 „ „ „ 1854 
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All these estimates furnish presumptive ground for the 
occurrence of considerable additions to the metallic circulation 
during the last nine years. 


(III.) 

In the two last Tables (G.) and (D.) of this Appendix I have 
reduced into a convenient shape the information contained in 
certain elaborate returns from the Custom House, of the 
Exports of Gold and Silver from the United Kingdom during 
the period 1830-63. 

These returns contain, perhaps, all the information we could 
expect from them relative to Exports of Treasure ; and I am 
lei to include them here, rather with the object of bringing 
into one view all the authentic data which are available, than 
on the ground of the intrinsic importance of the returns 
themselves. 

I have also appended to Table (D.) a statement compiled 
from the elaborate Tables of Messrs. Haggard and Pixley, the 
Bullion Brokers, illustrative of the extent of the transit trade 
in Bullion between this country and the Continent. 


I now introduce the Table (A.) already described at page 
696. antL 
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(A.) Gold and Silvek Bviuon and Foreign Goli> and Silver Coin 
Bought and Sold by Bank of England during each Year 1840-56- 
{ParL Pr. 10/54, ^e.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

BOUGHT. 

Ysari 

SOLD. 

Total op 

Gold 







1 


AND SlLVBB. 

Gold. 


Total 

ended 

Total 


Gold. 

EXCESS. 



Silver, 

Gold and 

Silver 

Bouoht. 

31 Dec. 

Gold and 

Silver 

Sold. 






Bar. 

Foreign 

Gold 

Coin. 

Silver. 

Foreign 

Gold 

Coin. 

Bar. 

Bought. 

Sold. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini, 

Mini. 


Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•21 

•07 

*42 

• 7 * 

1840 

1*18 

•68 

•22 

28 

- 

•47 

M9 

•09 i 

- 

1*28 

’41 

- 

- 

- 


rx8 

. 

2^63 

•20 

•25 

j*o8 

’42 

•16 

•16 

- 

- 

x* 9 i 

- 

4‘28 

•24 

2 00 

6*51 

’43 

• 1 } 

•23 

. 


617 

- 

8-74 

•02 

•11 

3*87 

’44 

*4* 

•40 

- 

- 

3*46 

” 

11*05 

‘(a 

1*79 

15*45 


1*98 

**47 

•XX 

*X8 

*393 

*47 

2*41 

1*87 

•74 

4*51 

1845 

*75 

•74 


•01 

3*87 


3*26 

1*27 

1*24 

rv 

’46 

‘50 

•35 

•11 

•04 

5»7 

- 

2*63 

2*33 

•41 

5*17 

’47 

j* 6 i 

1-51 

1*80 

•29 

166 

- 

4*47 

1*32 

*60 

640 

’48 

3*31 

1*55 

1-75 

•03 

307 

- 

3*02 

*62 

- 

5*64 

’49 

•30 

•18 

•8 

•03 

3*34 

- 

»S<S9 

6*91 

1*79 

15-60 


8-48 

433 

3*74 

-40 

I 7 -XI 

- 

2*56 

•39 


1*94 

1850 

•91 

*18 

•.51 

•23 

XOl 

T 

618 

1*9*2 

- 

7*10 

’51 

•31 

- 

•16 

*15 

679 

- 

13^17 

2-18 

- 

*5’35 

’.52 

1*39 

•02 

1'30 

•07 

1396 

- 

8*70 

•03 

- 

8*73 

'53 

358 

•02 

3‘21 

•34 

SIX 

- j 

6 * 6 

•16 

- 

661 

’84 

3X8 


•30 

2*98 

3 33 

- 

56-05 

4*68 

- 

40*73 


948 

•XI 

5*48 

377 

jrxi 

- : 

6*24 

•07 


8*31 

1855 

3*39 


•01 

3*37 

494 


6*02 

1*05 

- 

7*07 

•56 

*'97 


*07 

1-90 

5*10 

- 


irs? 

5*58 

97*16 

1840-56 

15-30 

6-10 

9 - 5 * 

973 

71*40 

•47 


Noth.— T he four figurei at Unit end are omIUod ; thui *07 rcprescuti 70,0001. 
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The following summary of the results of the preceding 
Table (A.) as regards Bar Gold (cols. 1. and 9.) will be con- 
venient, viz. : — 

Bab Gold.. — Summarvo/ the Groups of Years 1840-56 in Table (A. ) 


\ 

2 

.3 

4 

. 5 

6 




! 

i hbsult. 

t 

Average 

Years. 

Bought. 

Sold. 

1 


Annuel 



1 

j Influx. 

1 


Influx. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

! 

j Mins. 

Mins. ' 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I84n>44 

12-05 

0-28 

1 11-77 


ns 


15-60 

1 0*40 

1 15-29 

- 

3-60 

»50-r)4 

3fytt5 

! .3-77 

! 32-28 


6-46 

’55-50 

14 GG 

5-27 

;) 

! 0-39 

- 

4’zo 


78-45 

] 0-72 

i 68*73 

1 

- 



The following Table (B.) has also been explained at page 
69(i“7. atUCy and should be read in careful connection with 
the collateral details stated at pages G98 — 700. ante. 
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(B.) British Gold Coix. — Bank of England. — Statement of 
the Quantity of Gold Coin received from the Mint ; and 
of the Amount of Gold Coin Received by the Bank from 
the PubliCy and Paid away by the Bank to the Public^ 
during each of the Twenty four Years 1833-56. {ParL Pr, 
10/54, ^c.) 


Go! 1 Coin 

Years 

EXCESS OF 

Result (luring Year 

r<‘Ct ived by 




1 




Baitk of Kng- 

3lst 

1 Payments. 

Receipts* 

England of 

latvi from 

Mint. 

.. 






Doe. 

! 

Mouths 

Amount 

Mouths 

Amount. 

Influx of 
'rhdaCoin. 

Efllnv nl 
GoUiCoin 



No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

not given. 

1 I8;i3 

6 

1,916, 

6 

1 , 475 , 

- 

44*. 


i 'in 

j 6 

3,095, 

r» 

016. 

- 

2 , 179 . 

- 

i 

j 12 

5,011, 

J2 

»,39>. 

I _ 

2 , 620 , 

M 


8 

2.:,(,5, 

4 

1 ,3.)6, 

i - 

1 , 009 , 

*» 

j *36 

9 

4,0',7, 

5 

631, 

i - 

3 . 466 , 

»• 1 ’.38 

4 

1,357, 

8 

2 ,,') 10 , 

i 1,192. 

- 

y 

3,625, 

3 

71.. il - 

2911 . 


'39 , 

8 

4,186, 

4 

1,57’>. 


2 , 61 !, 

- 

' 

J 8 


22 

6 , 825 , 

1 192 , 

9.997. 

! 

;! is-io 

« 

2,173, 

6 

2 ,nj, 

i 

62 . 

3*)1. 

'11 

6 

1,950, 

« 

2 ,'llu, 

j 400, 


1,32U, 

•12 

0 

3,962, 

(i 

2,7(;3, 

i 

1 , 119 , 

1/30 •<. 

’43 

5 

2,895, 

7 

3,01.3, 

! 118, 

_ 


’44 : 

8 

4, ’272, 

4 

1. 191, 

1 ~ 

3 078 , 



1 . 

* 

Zi ) 

11 . 521 , 

j 608 , 

4,i?9. 

■1,30{), 

1845 j 

U 

5,3 6, j 

1 

143, 

- 

5 .i6j, 

4,103, 

’40 

' 8 

4, .505, 1 

4 

077, , 

- 

3 , 828 , 

5,228, 

’47 

8 

C,0('.>. ! 

4 

1,870, 

“ 

4 . 135 . 

2,313, j 

’■18 

G 

3.606, 1 

6 

2,927, 

- 

679 , 

2,248, 1 

’49 

8 

1 2,994. j 

4 

1,661, 

- 

1.333. 

18,492, ! 


4* 

22 , 416 , 

>9 

7 . 278 , 


15138 . 

i|42l, 

1S50 

9 

3,9o5, 

3 

114, 


. 3 . 841 . 

4,540. 

’51 

11 

4,650, 

1 

17, 


4,6?3, 

8,755, 

’52 

12 

11,716, 

- 



11 . 716 , 

11,959, 

’53 

10 

10,003, 

2 

342, 

_ 

9661 , 

4,012, 

’54 

11 

5,154, 

1 

260, 

- 

4885 . 

30,087, 


5? 

35478 . 

7 

742. 

- 

34 . 736 . 

9,008^ 

1855 

11 

8,504, 

1 

492, 


8 , 012 , 

6 , 002 , 

’56 

10 

6,330, 

2 

698, 

- 

5 . 632 ,* 

15,010, 1 


21 

*4.854. 

3 

*>*90, 

- 

13 . 644 . 
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NoTB.~>The three figures at unit end are omitted : thus 6,002, represents 6,002,0001. 

The Table may be read thus :~In IS.'iC the Bank of England receiyed from the Royal 
Mint, Gold Coin to the amount of 6,002,000f. During ten months of 1856, the pafftnenU by 
the Bank of British Gold Coin exceeded the receipts of the same Coin to the extent of 
6,330,00(E. ; and during two months of 1856, the Receipts exceeded tlxe payments to the ex- 
tent of 696,000/. As the result of the whole, there was, consequently, an Efflux or excess 
of payments of 5,682,000/. 

The Summary of the whole of the twenty<four years contained in the Table will be as 
follows . 

Gold Coin. — Summary of the Groups of Years 1833-56 in Table (B.) 


Received 
from Mint. 

Groups of 
Years. 

Excess op 

Result. 

Average 

Annual 

Efflux. 

Payments. 

Receipts. 

Influx. 


Mins. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

not given. 

1838-4 

501 

2*89 

- 

2 G 2 

rji 

>1 

1835-0 

15*63 

G-82 

- 

8*80 

1*76 



20*64 

9*21 


11*42 


518 

1840-4 

1.52.5 

11 *.52 

. 

3*73 

*75 

18*49 

1845-9 

22*41 

7-28 

- 

15*14 

303 

30*68 

1850-4 

85 48 

•74 

. 

84*73 

695 

18*01 

1855-6 

14*83 

1*19 


13*64 

68 a 

G9 3G 

Totals. 

10861 

,29*94 

- 

j 78 66 



In the following Table (C.), while it is certain that it pre- 
sents only part of the whole case, it is material not to under- 
value unduly the evidence it affords. We find, for example, in 
1838, ’39, ’40, '47, and ’53, very palpable traces of the influence 
of the adverse state of the Foreign Exchanges which prevailed 
in those years. 
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(C.) Total Exports of Gold and Silver Coin and Bvl^ 
LION from the United Kingdom^ 1830 — 1853, as the Entries 
appear in tlie Books of the Custom House; stated in Millions 
Sterling. 
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(D.) Expomt of Gold and SarER Com and Bullion prom the United King* 
dom to the Countries ets below^ during the Years 1847-53 ; and for first Six 
Months of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

Wears 

ended 

31it 

Det!. 

Francx. 

Hanse Towns, 
Houano, and BaLOivM, 

Portugal 

Eovpt. 

British 

Gotd 

Foreign Coin 
and Bullion* 

British 

Gold 

Foreign Coin 
and Bullion. 

British 

Gotd 

British 

Gold 

Foreign Coin 
and Bullion. 


Coin. 

Gold* 

Slim . 

Colo. 

Gold. 

.S’//ecr. 

Colli. 

Coin. 

Gold. 

Silver. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins* 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

184? 

- 

•16 

2-31 

- 

•32 

1‘12 

•J6 

- 

- 

- 

»48 

•7C 

•18 

3‘8I 

•n 

•48 

3*00 

- 

- 

- 


’49 

- 

•2.5 

6*14 

•11 

•07 

1*21 

•08 


- 

- 

1850 

•01 

1*40 

1-89 


•2) 

1*06 


! ‘05 

.. 

•07 

'5.| 

V 

1-24 

1*40 

•ij 

•51 

180 

•fi 

f *28 

- 

1*53 

’52 ! 

*01 

•68 

1-07 

•09 

1*26 

167 

*5 

1; '»5 

- 

2'86 

’63 i 

I 

•01 

5-46 

•50 

•13 

4*83 

52 

•S6 

•SO 

•37 

4*57 

! 

16541 

6 mo.l 

•01 

! 8*36 

•15 

- 

'94 

1*28 

•07 

•06 

•06 

1*82 

i 

i 

ri6 

17'7,') 

17*27 

•81 

8'64 

ll*G6 

2’Ofi 

1*14 

•43 

1085 


Note.— This itatcment isglrcn in Millioni sterling and decimals : thus, 01 represents 10,000/.; and TOrepre- 
Kmtt 700,000/. 

The materlali of the TaMe arc contained in Lords’ Report, Com. Dii. 184?, App. 1.5. ; and Pari. Pr. 5iG/r»4, 

It U not 8Uppo.sGd that this Ueturn contains a full <ind .accurate statement of the Exports of Bullion. Exports 
of Bullion, It Is quite well known, arc prevented by a multitude of ciiuiei from appearing on the books of the 
Custom House. Still the flgures are of value, as indicating the direction and fluctuations of the export trade in 
bullion. The four countries referred to In the preceding table have been selected from the original R«jiurn"fti 
presenting results of the greatest mc.gnitude ; and the facts given, as regards some other places of destination, 
may be stated as follows 

In 1647 there was an Export of 3,300,000/. of British Gold Coin to the United Statei ; and In 161!) and 1850, a fur- 
ther similar export of 562,000/. During the six years 1846-53, there was an export of 710,000/. British Gold Coin, 
•n(l^l30,000/. British Silver Coin, to the Mavritiut and South Afriw* In 1851 and 1K62 there was an export of 
800,000/, British Gold Coin to Rm%a and some other States of South America. During the four years 1848-51, 
there was an export of 290,000/. British Silver Coin to some of the Wat India Itlandt. As regards Ruftia^ the 
only entry In the Official Paper Is an cx{K)rt of 4,410,000/. Foreign Silver in 1850. And to Auttrnlia, the entries arc 
an export of 2,812,000/. British Gold Coin, and 33,000/, Britiih Silver Coin in 1852 and 1853. 
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According to the tablet compiled by Meitrt. Haggard and Pixley, the extentive Bullion 
Broken, and given in their Clrculari for the yean 1H53-50, the fullotring were the Bxportt 
of the Precious Metals from the United Kingdom to the Continent of Europe, as far at 
appears by the Custom House Returns. 


\ 2 3 4 5 fi T 



Hamburgh, 

1 

France, efa 


Year 

ended 

81 Dec. 

Belgium, and 
Rotterdam. 

Boulogne, Calais, 

1 and Dunkirk. 

Folkestone and 
Dover. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

1 Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 


£ 

£ 

1 < 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S53 

7,160. 

45.5. 

1.730, 

70, 

not gvn. 

not gvti. 

*A4 

3,257, 

2,511. 

' 90, 

37, 

15,317. 



373, 

1.110, 

1 50, 

32, 

14,045, 


*36 

6 mos. to 
30 June. 

170, 

909, 

1 

J. 

2,670. 

m 


10,400, 

4.334, 

j J.873, 

140. 

32,032, 

2,471, 1 


NoTE..i-The three unit figures are omitted. 


My apology for treating at such length, and by the aid of 
80 many figures, this question of the amount of Gold Coin in 
Circulation, must be found in the circumstance that hitherto 
there has been no attempt to investigate the subject by bringing 
together any adequate extent of data. 
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APPENDIX XXIIL 


Shipments op Silver to India and China during the 
Six Years 1851-56. — Special Circumstances affecting 
THE Eastern Trade during those Tears. — Influx op 
Gold and Silver into India during the Eight Years 
1847-54; and Silver Coinage op India during the 
Twenty Tears 1836-45. 

Among the most remarkable commercial phenomena of the last 
£lpe or six years has been the large and increasing annual 
shipments of the Precious Metals, — but chiefly Silver from 
Europe to India and China. 

The continuance of these Shipments for so long a period, 
and to so large an extent, has naturally excited much attention, 
and has led to discussions, the result of which cannot be said 
to have been so far very satisfactory. 

The problem, in truth, does not admit of any clear solution, 
except by means of an extensive and careful collation of facts 
scattered over a somewhat wide surface. 

In the series of Tables (A.) to (O.) attached to this Ap- 
pendix 1 have endeavoured to deal with the subject in this 
mode; and I have sought to render the evidence as complete 
as possible, because it is quite manifest, that upon a satisfactory 
explanation of the causes of the Drain of Silver to the East 
since 1850 will depend, in a great measure, the answer to be 
given to several of the most important questions arising out of 
the effect, up to the present time (close of 1856), of the Gold 
Discoveries. 

I will state, first, the general nature of the Tables ap- 
pended:-— 

The first Table (A.) and the subsidiary statements (B.) and 
(C.), set forth, on the data carefully compiled by Mr. Low, the 
shipments of Gold and Silver from Europe to the several Ports 
of India and China, during each year 1853-5^ and in totals, 
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during each year 1851-56. Considering the special nature 
of the mode of transit (by the large steamers) for these ship- 
ments, it is probable fhat the figures in Tables (A.), (B.), and 
(C.), set forth with reasonable accuracy the whole of the Bullion 
Exports. . 

In the three Tables (D.) (E.) and (F.) will be found the 
leading facts connected with the Import and Export Trade of 
China during the six years 1850-55, as regards the Trade with 
the United Kingdom. The figures are ofiicial ; and I believe that 
the statements given as regards the Trade with India and the 
United States are substantially near the truth. 

The three Tables (G.) (H.) and (I.) exhibit very fully the 
Import and Export Trade of the whole of British India ; — in the 
first place, in Tables (G.) and (H.), from the records of the 
India Custom Houses ; and in the second place, in Table (L), 
from the records of our Board of Trade. 

The five Tables (K.), (L.), (M.), (N.), and (0.), relate to 
the Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver into and from the 
whole of India ; and to the extent of the Silver Coinage of 
India during the whole or portions of the period 1834-55. 
These Tables have been derived from the data contained in the 
valuable paper by Colonel Sykes on the External Commerce of 
India, inserted in the Statistical Journal for 1856, and from 
data with which I have been furnished by Colonel Sykes’ 
direction as Chairman of the East India Company ; and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of expressing my obligations to 
Colonel Sykes, and to the official persons at the India House, 
for the readiness with which they have met my inquiries. 


(II.) 

It will facilitate the explanations to be given, to introduce, 
in the first instance, the following General Summary of the facts 
contained in the Tables : — 
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tApp. 


India and Cdina Trade, 185J-55. — Approximate Statement of 
the Imports and Exports as they affect the United Kingdom; being 
a General Summary of the Details contained in the annexed Tables 
(A.) to (0.). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

« 

7 

S 

Description. 

1855. 

*54. 

’53. 

m 

Q 

m 


(I.) 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mini. 

£ 

Mini. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Exports from China — 








to United Kingdom - 

8-6 

9*2 

6*7 

62 

6*2 

5*0 

41*9 

„ India - . • 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 

1*5 

1*5 

1*5 

90 

„ United States - 

2-6 

2*1 

1*9 

2*6 

2-2 

2*0 

13*4 


127 

12*8 

10*1 

10*3 

9*9 

8*5 

64-3 

„ from India — 








to United Kingdom - 

127 

107 

9*0 

80 

8*5 

8*0 

56-9 

Totals 

25*4 

23-5 

19*1 

18*3 

18--1 

16*5 

121*2 

( 11 .) 








Imports into China — 








from United Kingdom • 

1-3 

1-0 

17 

2*5 

2*1 

1*6 

10*2 

„ India - - - 

36 

37 

3*6 

4*2 

4-2 

4*2 

22*5 

„ United States 

0-3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

1-8 


5-2 

5*0 

5*6 

7*0 

6-6 

6*1 

34*5 

„ into India — 








from United Kingdom - 

10*3 

9*6 

7*7 

6*9 

7*4 

7*0 

48*9 

Drafts by E. L Co. - 

37 

3*8 

33 

2*8 

3*2 

2*9 

197 


19'2 

18*4 

16*6 

167 

17*2 

16*0 

i 03 ’i 

Ascertained shipments of Gold 1 
and Silver from Europe - J 

9-0 

57 

6*5 

3*6 

1*8 

0*5 

27-1 

Totals 

28 ’2 

24*1 

23*1 

20*3 

190 

16*5 

130*2 
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In 1856, the shipments of Gold and Silver amounted to 14^ 
Millions sterling. 

It is quite clear on the face of these figures that the derange- 
ment of the Eastern Trade since 1851 has arisen almost wholly 
from the increased consumption in this country and the United 
States of the productions (chiefly Tea and Silk) of China ; and 
from the decreased consumption in China of the manufactured 
goo'ls (chiefly Cotton Manufactures) sent from England. 

The trade with China is what is technically called a Tri- 
angular Trade ; that is to say, that while America hiiys largely 
of C hina (almost wholly Tea), America sells but little direct to 
China. America settles its annual debt to China by additions 
to tlie exports of American goods to England. In other words, 
England becomes the channel through which the trade between 
China and America is adjusted. 

Further, while India sells more merchandise (chiefly opium 
and cotton) to China, than China sells to India, the balance 
due from China to India is made to a considerable extent 
available for adjusting the balance due from England to China. 

That balance is very large; and since 1851 has become 
larger every year. 

England has consumed the Tea and Silk of China to the 
amount, in 1855, of 8,J Millions sterling ; while the consumption 
of English Goods in China has been little more than 1 Million. 

It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to untwine the 
separate threads which arc involved in this intricate commerce ; 
nor would such an effort answer any useful purpose. 

The whole of the Eastern Trade must be considered in one 
mass ; and probably the arrangement exhibited in the Summary 
just given is as convenient a form as can be adopted. 

It is important to introduce (as is done) the amount of the 
Annual Drafts on India sold in London by the Ehsi India 
Company. I have explained, in Appendix xxi. (page 677, 
ante)y the circumstances under wliich those Drafts arise, and 
why they are to be included among the Exports to India. 

Including the amount of those Drafts, it appears — contrary 
to what is the general supposition — that, for the six years 
1850-55, tlie Balance between India and England has been in 
favour of Kngland; and that but for tlie excess of* Imports 
into England and America, from Chinru the ciij*rent .of the* 
Precious Metals would have been from India id England^ as 
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the result of the ordinary trade in merchandise and India 
House Drafts between the two countries. 

But, besides this ordinary trade, there has been, since 1852, 
the effect, year by year, of the investments of English Capital 
in Indian Railways. 

I have no accurate means of ascertaining the amount of 
Funds lodged with the East India Company in London during 
the last four or five years — say during the years 1852-56 — 
as payments of capital by English and European shareholders, 
in pursuance of Shares held in Indian Railways. The amount, 
however, must have been considerable. 

There have been two principal Railway Companies esta- 
blished as relates to India, and three or four minor Companies. 

The original Company, and the largest, is the “ East India 
Railway Company,” incorporated by act of parliament in 
1819, for the construction of a great Trunk Line from Calcutta' 
towards Agra and Delhi, and the North West frontier. The 
amount of capital, authorised (by various modifications) to be 
raised by this Company, is about 10 Millions sterling; upon 
nearly the whole of which the East India Company guarantee 
rates of interest of 5 and 4^ per cent, per annum. About 40 
Miles of the Line at the Calcutta end were opened in Septem- 
ber, 1854 ; and a further portion of 120 Miles to the Rtinegunge 
Collieries was opened in February, 1855. The works are 
vigorously in hand over all or most of the sections towards 
Delhi ; and, as far as I can judge, the payments of capital in 
England, 1851-56, havo been about 5 or 6 Millions sterling. 
Of these payments a large portion has been expended in Eng- 
land for Iron Rails, Locomotives, and Machinery ; and that 
portion would not affect the Indian Exchanges. But by far 
the larger portions of the payments, it is to be presumed, have 
been remitted to India to provide for the immense disburse- 
ments there, for wages, salaries, materials, and charges. 

The second Company is the “ Great Indian Peninsular,” 
also incorporated in 1849 for the construction of a Great 
Trunk Line from Bombay to various parts of the AVest Coast, 
and the Interior. The East India Company guarantee intex’est 
at 5 and 4^ per cent, per annum, on amounts of Capital equal 
to 3 or 4 Millions ; and the payments on account of Capital in 
England in 1851-56 would seem to have been about 3 Millions 
sterling. A length of 37 Miles of the Line was opened from 
Bombay in 1854. 
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There are other Campanies for constructing Railways in 
Madras, Central India, Scinde, the Funjaub, and other regions ; 
some of them under guarantees of interest, and others as 
merely private enterprises. 

It seems to be probable, therefore, and is, I believe, the fact, 
that during the five years 1851-56, the Capital paid in London 
for Indian Railways has been not much less than 10 or 11 
Millions sterling ; that the remittances to India, in pursuance 
of these payments, must have been at least 5 or 6 Millions ; and 
that of this sum of 5 or 6 Millions there has been remitted in 
the two years 1855 and *56, probably 1-^ Millions a year — that 
is to say, that the payments in 1855-56 have been far heavier 
than in 1851-54. 

It is highly probable that these remittances of 1 J Millions 
per annum may have been accomplished by direct shipments of 
Silver to some extent, bearing in mind the natural desire of 
the East India Company to obtain the best possible rate for 
the Bills sold by them in London. 

Under any circumstances, it is perfectly plain tliat the Rail- 
way Remittances of 1851-54, and still more of 1855-56, have 
materially affected the position of the Eastern Trade ; and it is 
abundantly obvious, that to whatever extent these railway re- 
mittances have proceeded, they have pro tanto turned the 
stream of silver in favour of India, 

We see, indeed, from Table (1.) that the increase in the 
Real Value of the English Exports to India has been nearly or 
quite as rapid as the increase in the Imports from India. The 
Exports were 7 Millions in 1851, and 10^ Millions in 1855. 

The Imports ixom India were 12^ Millions sterling in 1855 ; 
but in that year they were largely increased by the augmented 
importation from India of Cotton, Wood, Rice, and Seeds, in 
consequence of special disturbances of the price of those 
articles in this country. 

But not only has the transit of Silver to the East been occa- 
sioned by an adverse mercantile balance against England, but 
it has been occasioned by the peculiar position of the Exchange 
markets. In the first place, the East India Company, in Lon- 
don, have been enabled, by the Railway Fuiidsf, to keep up 
a Selling Rate so high, that it has been profitable to^ remit 
Silver. In the second place, the state of the Exchanges* in 
China has offered great inducements to Exchange operations by 
means of Bullion. 
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CONCLUSIONS AS KEGARDS 


[Apf. 

I arrive, then, at these conclusions, viz. : — 

(].) That down to the clusc of 1850, the Eastern Trade — 
that is to say, the Trade between China, India, the United 
States, and England — adjusb^d itself, year by ycar^ very 
closely by means of the India House Drafts. 

(2.) That, during the five years 1851-55, the Trade between 
England and India, including the India House Drafts, has ex- 
hibited a balance ratlier in favour of England than of India. 

(3.) That, during those five years, the Exports of mer- 
chandise from England to India have increased as rapidly as 
the Imports into England from India. 

(4.) That this ordinary trade has been interfered with by 
the arrangements for transferring to India the investments of 
English Capital in Indian Railways. 

(5.) That the great cause of disturbance in the balance of 
th< Eastern Trade since 1850, has been tlie very large and 
rapid increase in the consumption, in England and America, of 
th< Tea and Silk of China. 

< C.) Tlmt this disturbance has been materially increased by 
the impediments occasioned by the Civil War in China to the 
consumj)tion of European Goods. 

( 7.) That it has been further increased by the confused and 
barbarous systems of Currency prevalent at the leading ports 
in China. 

(8.) That it has been yet further increased by the induce- 
ments held out by the fluctuations of the Rate of Exchange in 
India and China to Exchange Operations by means of Silver 
Remittances. 

(9.) That as the general result of the wliole of these circum- 
stances, we may correctly describe the efflux of Silver to the East 
during the six years 1851-56, as occasioned fundamentally by 
the increased demand for the Tea and Silk of China excited in 
England and the United States, principally in consequence of 
the enlarged emplojmient and expend! tui*e in those countries 
arising out of the Gold discoveries. 

Part of the Gold of California and Australia has been em- 
ployed in tlie purchase of larger quantities of those neces- 
saries (Tea) and luxuries (Silk) of which China afforded the 
readiest supply ; and England, occupying the chief position in 
tlic Eastern Trade, — performing the functions of an Interniedi- ^ 
ate Country, through which nearly all the rest of the world ob- 
tain their supplies of Asiatic commodities, and adjust the balances 
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due from them for these supplies, — has been, of necessity, the 
country most largely concerned in the Bullion operations of 
the last six years. On the one side, England has received 
from China and India the products for which there has been 
an active European and American demand ; and, on the otlier 
side, England has collected and forwarded to the East tlie 
amounts of Gobi and Silver required to adjust the general ac- 
count of each year. 

It is needful to remember, however, that until the year 
the remittances of Gold and Silver to the East were compa- 
ratively not of any excessive amount. 

For the Five Years 18dl-od, the Average Annual Hcinit- 
tances were — of 

£ 

Gold - - - d0(),000 

Silver - - - 4,500,000 

5,000,000 


and towards this annual remit tanec ther(3 were I he increasing 
supplies of Silver from Mexican and Soidh America. 

In the Year 1856, the remittances have been, 

£ 

Gold - - - 500,000 

Silver - - - 14,100,000 

14,600,000 


and this 14^ Millions is, beyond doubt, a drain of the most 
remarkable character •, and very amply accounts fur the rise in 
the price of Silver in Ijondon *, for the drain of Silver from 
France ; and for the absorption, at once, of all arrivals of Silver 
by the American packets. 

Of the 14 Millions of Silver shipped in 1856, very nearly 5 
Millions was sent to Bomhay ; and only 3.1 Millions to Cal- 
cutta. It must be recollected, tliat the mere circumstance of 
the Silver being sent in the first instance to India does not jus- 
tify the absolute inference, that therefore the remittance is in- 
.tended to remain in India. The probability is that a wry con- 
siderable proportion of the Silver x’emittances of the Inst four 
or five years have merely touched at Indian ports on their way 
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to China. The combinations rendered necessary by the vary- 
ing rates of exchange, when two or more places are concerned, 
are so intricate that it is almost impossible to infer the real des- 
tination of specie from the first point of debarkation. 

The remittances of the whole of the Six Years 1851-56 
amount to— in 


£ 

Gold - - - 5,000,000 

Silver - - - 36,500,000 

41,500,000 


The circumstances which will determine the future mag- 
nitude of the annual Drain of Silver to the East are : — 

(1.) The continuance of the present consumption of Tea and 
Silk in England and the United States ; that consumption 
depending in some intimate degree upon the abundance of the 
Bup}dies brought forward in China. The consumption of China 
Silk, at least in 1857, will be very large, in consequence of the 
failure of the Silk Crop in Italy. The abundance of employ- 
ment in England and America is likely to maintain a large 
consumption of Tea at moderate prices; but any important rise 
in the price of Tea, whether occasioned by failing supplies, or 
the cost of the Silver remittances required to be paid for it, 
would, as in the article of sugar in 1855, produce an immediate 
effect on the consumption. 

(2.) The continuance of tlie remittances to India of English 
capital for investment in Railways — the effect of these re- 
mittances being to maintain the selling rate in London of the 
Drafts of the East India Company at a point favourable to the 
remittance of Silver. 

(3.) The extension of tlie Exports of British and Foreign 
merchandise to India and China, — but especially to India; and 
every extension of Railways in India will powerfully assist the 
diffusion of European merchandise. 

(4.) The establishment of an effective system of currenejr 
in China ; the revision of the present Treaties with China ; 
and the termination of the Civil War which has raged for ten 
or twelve years in the central provinces of the Chinese Em- 
pire. All these arc results, the attainment of which will pro- 
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bably be promoted by tbe collision between the British and 
Chinese authorities at Canton, commenced in October, 1856. 

So long, however, as the present drain of Silver to the East 
continues, it must bo ascribed to its true cause, namely, — a re- 
distribution of Silver between the West and the East, arising 
wholly out of the large and sudden demand in the West for 
Asiatic commodities. 


(III.) 

The four Tables (K.) (L.) (M.) and (N.) exhibit very fully 
the Bullion Trade of the Whole of India for the Eight Years 
(ended 30th April) 1846-7 to 1853-4. 

The general result was as follows during those Eight Years 


— and they may be considered as an 
present circumstances ; viz. 

ordinary period 

India, 1846-7 to 1853-4. — Average Annuul — 

£ 

Imports of Gold 

- 1,170,000 

Exports >j “ - 

46,000 

Net Imports 

- 1,124,000 

Imports of Silver - 

- 2,960,000 

Exports „ 

- 1,070,000 

Net Imports 

- 1,890,000 

Net Balance' of Imports of 

Gold and Silver into India 

- 3,014,000 


It appears from the Summary in Table (L.) of the more ex- 
tensive details contained in Tables (M.) and (N.), that of the 
1,170,000/. Imports of Gold about one half comes from China, 
and the other half from Ceylon, Singapore, and latterly from 
Australia. 

Of the small amount of 46,000/. Exports of Gold, one half 
seems to be sent to England, and the other half to a variety of 
small places* 

Of tlie large sum of 2,960,000/. Imports of Silver, nearly 50 
per cent, is also obtained from China ; 25 per cent, only (or 
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say f of a Million sterling) was obtained in tlie eight years from 
England ; and the remaining 50 per cent, was chiefly obtained 
from Ceylon. 

The export of 1,070,000/. of Silver is similarly accounted for. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Net Import of Silver and Gold 
may be stated to have been, down to 1853-4, not more than the 
comparatively moderate amount of 3 Millions sterling ; and that, 
in general terms, 2 Millions arc derived from China in payment 
for Opium. 

It is necessary, therefore, to receive with great caution the 
statements which are frequently made of the large annual ab- 
sorption of Silver in India, as the Balance due to India upon 
its external trade not only with China but with Europe. 

In Table (0.), there is a statement of the Coinage of Silver 
in 5 he whole of India during each of the Twenty Years 1835-6 
to .851-5. 

'riui Average Annual Coinage is3| Millions sterling ; and the 
aiiMiul amounts present no extreme variations. 

ddio money of Legal Tender in India is the Silver Coin 
called the “Company’s Rupee/* introduced 1st September, 
18r'5, in supercession of the numerous varieties of rupees 
(Sicca, Surat, 8cc.) which were previously current. The Com- 
pany’s Rupee contains 165*92 grains pure silver, and 15*08 
grains alloy ; and is w orth, reckoning Silver at 62d. per oz. 
23(/. sterling. It is })opularly convened into sterling at the 
rate of 2a’. 

A Gold Coin was also introduced, 1st September, 1835, called 
a “Mohur,” equal to 15 Rupees. The Mohur contained 165*92 
grains pure gold, and 15*08 grains alloy, and is worth \L^s.2d, 
sterling. 

Previous to the measure of September, 1835, Gold, as well as 
Silver, w*as a legal tender in India; but under the law of 1835, 
Silver was adopted as the exclusive standard. 

In 1841, however, the Indian Governments found it expe- 
dient to authorise their Collectors to receive Gold Mohurs 
w'henevcr tendered. But in December, 1852, a public notifica- 
tion was issued, that Gold Coins would be no longer received 
by the public oflicers. The effect of this notification, which is 
still in force, is again to render Silver the single standard metal 
in India. 

The origin of the change of December, 1852, is said to have 
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been a somewhat sudden increase in the quantity of Gold Coin 
tendered by the public, and an apprehension, on the part of the 
Government, that they might possibly be led into the predica- 
ment of having to accept all payments made to them in Gold 
as the cheaper metal, and to make all payments to others in 
Silver y the dearer metal, and the only form of legal tender. 

The question is an intricate one ; but it seems to be probable 
that the notification of December, 1852, was somewhat hastily 
adopted. 

The quantity of Silver Coin in use in India is quite enor- 
mous. The mass of Silver Coin held as the Cash Reserve of 
the sev<3ral Public Treasuries, in various parts of India, fre- 
quently amounts to 12 or 15 Millions sterling. The intro- 
duction of Railways and Telegraphs will materially economise 
these reserves. 

But the principal form in which Silver is absorbed in India 
is as personal ornaments — bracelets, brooches, hair-pins, &c. 

There are no means of ascertaining, by any authentic data, 
the amount of Silver in use in India as Coin and Ornaments ; 
and any attempts at numerical statement are little better than 
mere conjectures. 

It is, however, quite conceivable that the mass of Silver may 
amount to 400 Millions sterling ; and considering the nature of 
the forms in which it is principally found, we can scarcely esti- 
mate the annual loss by wear and abrasion at less than 1 per 
cent., or say, 4 Millions per annum. 

Upon such a basis the net Imports of 2 Millions sterling per 
annum of Silver would only half suffice to replace the annual 
loss on the existing stock. 

And I am inclined to think that, for a very long period of 
time, the Imports of Silver into India have been barely ade- 
quate to maintain the level of the previous enormous quantity. 

I have referred, in a former Appendix (App. il, vi. 412, 
ante), to the importance of the element of Wear and Tear in 
all questions relating to the Precious Metals. ; and India is, I 
believe, one of the most striking illustrations of the vast con- 
sequences involved in this consideration. 


VOIi. VI 
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(A.) Shipme^tts of Gold and Silver to India and China from the United 
Kingdom^ and from Ports in the Mediterranean^ during each of the Six 
Years 1851-56, according to the Returns compiled by Mr, James Low^ 
Exchange Broker^ 5, Austin Friars, 


1 

2 

3 

4 


G 

7 

g 

9 

Shipped from 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

ifi.a.r 1 









England. 

Gold. 

Silver . 

Gold. 

Silver . 

Gold. 

Silver . 

Gold. 

Silver . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Per P. & 0 . C. 









Steamers to — 









Indu: 









D»ml 5 ay 

s, 

4,748, 

h 

2,267, 

- 

202, 

4, 

1,574, 

Madras 

28, 

213, 

18, 

177, 

- 

28, 

22, 

173, 

Calcutta 

I. 

3,417, 


2,300, 


100, 

- 

814, 


37, 

8,378, 

>9, 

4,644, 

- 

330, 

^4. 

2,561, 

Struts-. 









Po.nang 

- 

52, 

- 

23, 

- 

20, 

- 

48, 

Singapore - 

30, 

514, 

»7, 

283, 

90, 

362, 

9, 

460, 

China: 

67, 

8,944, 

4«, 

4,950, 

90, 

718, 

33, 

3,079, 

Hong Kong - 

130, 

1,443, 

114, 

625, 

227, 

916, 

93, 

670, 

Canton 

- 

520, 

- 

532, 

2, 

1,342, 

18, 

826, 

Shanghai - 

- 

1,203, 

21, 

200, 

- 

120, 

- 

6, 


*97, 

12,110, 

i8j, 

6,307, 

319, 

3,090, 

144. 

4,581, 

Other Places 

00 

0 

8, 

667, 

103, 

812, 

10, 

5'6. 

39, 


40s, 

12,118, 

948, 

6,410, 

1,141, 

3,100, 

760, 

4,620, 

Per G. N. S. N .1 









C. Steamers - J 





33. 

31, 

*34, 

226, 

J 

Total from England 
Total from Mar- *1 

405, 

12,118, 

1,990, 

948, 

6,410, 

1.174, 

3,131, 

894. 

4,846, 

seilles, Gibral- [ 
tar, & Malta • J 

74. 

*43. 

1,524, 

48, 

1,451. 

9*. 

847, 



479, 

14,108, 

I.I9I, 

7,934, 

1,222, 

4,582, 

986, 

5,693, 


NoiB.->Th9 three figures at unit end are omitted : thus, B, represents 8,000/. 
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The total shipmenti to the teyeral countries given in the preceding Table (A.) will 
appear from the following : 

(B.) SiruMAiir of preceding Table (A.) as regards Shipments from United 
Kingdom per P. and O. Steamers. — 1853-56. 


1 

• 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Placbb. 

1856. 

1655. 

1854. 

1863. 

Gold. 



Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

India > • 

Strait-* - - 

China - > 

Other Places 

£ 

17, 

30, 

no. 

ao8, 

£ 

8,378, 

564, 

3,166, 

9, 

£ 

*9. 

i7. 

667, 

£ 

4,644, 

306, 

1.357, 

103, 

£ 

90. 

ajo, 

8u, 

£ 

330, 

382, 

2,378, 

10, 

£ 

9. 

Ill, 

5*6. 

£ 

2.561, 

508, 

1,502, 

39, 

j 

405. 

12,118, 

948. 

6,410, 


3,100, 

760 . 

4,620, 


And tlie following general Abiitract, compiled from the table.<( furnished 67 Mr. Low, will 
show the Total Exports of Gold and Stiver to the East, as far as ascertained during the Six 
Years 1851-56. 


(C.) Gold and Silver. — Total Shipments to Kast^ 1851-56. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Ybabs. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

From Great 

Britain. 

From Medi- 
terranean 

Ports. 

Total. 

iprom Great 
Britain. 

From Medi- 
terranean 

Ports. 

Total, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1851 

102, 

not given. 

lOZ, 

1.7IG; 

not given. 

1 , 716 , 

’52 

022, 

„ 

9 ZZ, 

2,630, 


z,6)o, 

’53 

880, 

93, 

971. 

4.710, 

.848, 

5558. 

'54 

1,174, 

48, 

i.zaz. 

3.132, 

1.451, 

4.581, 

'55 

948, 

243, 

1 , 191 , 

6,409, 

1,524. 

7.931* 

'50 

401, 

74, 

478. 

12,118, 

I,tl90, 

14 , 108 , 


4,431. 

4G0, j 

4,888, 

30,718, 

5.813, 

36 , 5 x 8 , 


In addition to these Tables, derived from tlie Circular of 
Mr. Low, I gladly avail myself of certain returns published 
in the Daily News of 24th January, 1857, as compiled by the 
City Editor of that paper, relative to the arrivals of Gold and 
Silver in the United Kingdom during each month of 1856. 
From these returns I have drawn out the following Table 
(C*). The Daily News is honourably distinguished anxmg the 
journals of the present time for the ability with which financial 
questions are discussed in its columns. 1 have not the good 
fortune to acquiesce in many of the doctrines put forward ; but 
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I fullj appreciate the calmness, intelligence, and impartiality 
with which the investigation is pursued by the writers in this 
Journal, 


(C*.) Gold and Silver, 1856. — Imports into United King- 
dom from Avstralia, United States, and from West 
Indies and Mexico, according to the Data collected by the 
City Editor of the Daily News. 
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(D,) Cmm {including Horn Kono) Exports to and Imports from as 
regards the United Kingdom, Five Years, 1850-54. 

\ 8 8 A 5 6 7 8 9 10 n 


Exports to China 
(Declared Value). 

Yrars. 

Imports from China. 

Cotton 
Manufac- 
tures & 
Yarn. 

Woollen 

Manufac- 

tures. 

Metals. 

All other 
Articles. 

Total 

Bxpoars. 

Ouantitiet. 

Estimated Value. 

Total 

Imports 

Tea. 

Silk. 

. 

Tea. 

Silk. 

i 

e 

e 

£ 

£ 


lbs. 

lbs. 

e 

e 

£ 

1,020, 

404, 

48, 

102, 

1,574. 

1850 

49,368, 

1,770, 

3,110, 

1,332, 

4,44», 

1,596, 

873, 

75, 

117, 

i,i 6 i, 

*51 

69,487, 

2,055, 

4,200. 

1,540, 

5,740, 

1,904, 

433, 

65, 

101, 

*,503, 

*52 

65,295, 

2,418, 

3,920, 

1,810, 

5.730. 

1,406, 

203, 

40, 

101, 

1,750, 

*53 

68,640, 

2,838, 

4,080, 

2,175, 

fi.»S 5 . 

640, 

156, 

62, 

142, 

1,000, 

*54 

83,301, 

4,576, 

i 5,380, 

3,320, 

8,700, 

882 , 

136, 

126, 

133, 

I, *77, 

*55 

81,560, 

4,436, 1 

5,118, 

3,013, 

8,131, 


f Noth -The Declared or Real Value of the Exports of Opium and other merchandise from Bengal to CAnia during 
the four years 1853-56, is estimated a follows 


Year ended 30th June. S 

jg 52 j ... 3,830,000 Real Value. 

•53^ . . - 3,271,000 

»54_5 . . • 3,306,000 „ 

^ - - 3,284,000 

And to these Exports to China must be added the Exports from Bombay and Madras. 


The Imports from China into India {including Treasure) 
are stated to have been about Millions, during each of the 
four years; — leaving, therefore, a Balance against China ol 
about 2 Millions sterling in favour of India. 

The Quantity of Tea exported from China to the United 
States during the Eight years 1849-56 is stated as follows;— 


(E.) Tea exported from China to United States. 


Year ended 

SOth Jane. 

Ibi. 

Estimated Value. 
£ 

1848-9 - 

. 18,072,000 ■ 

. 1,170,000 

’49-50 - 

- 21,757,000 - 

. 1,430,000 

’50-1 - 

- 28,700,000 ■ 

1,980,000 

*51-2 • 

- 34,334,000 - 

. 2,22l;000 

’52-3 - 

- 40,974,000 - 

. *2,665,000 

’53-4 - 

. 27,867,000 - 

- ‘ 1,820,000 

’54-5 - 

- 31,615,000 ■ 

. 2,010,000 

’55-6 - 

- 40,246,000 - 

2,600,000 
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The Imports into China from the United States are very 
limited in amount. The payments due to China from the 
United States are almost wholly provided for by means of the 
trade of the United States with England. 

The Total Value of the Imports into the United Kingdom 
from China has been about 500)000/. beyond the amounts set 
forth in col. 11. of Table (D.) 

The general result, therefore, of the China Trade during the 
six years 1850-55, may be estimated as follows : — 


(F.) China Trade, 1850-55. — of the Amount in 

Millions Sterling of the Total China Trade during each of 
the Six Years. 
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(G.) British India., — Sr^rj?Af£.vr(m Millions Sterling)^ according to the 
Boohs of the East India Company^ of the Real Value of the Imports 
and Exports of Merchandise and Treasure into and from the whole 
of iNDiAf during the Years {ended 30/4 April) 1 834-5 to 1854-5 ; omitting 
the mere Port to Port Trade from one Part of India to another. 


Yetri 
ended 
30tb April. 


United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

Countries. 

/mpts. 

from. 

Expts. 

to. 

Impls. 

from. 

Expts. 

to. 






^9 


East India Co.'s 
Treasure. Drafts. 

(Gold and Silver) 

Whole World. giUj Bills 
sold in bought 

London under Hy- 

Impts. Expts. by the pothecatlon 
from. to. E. I.Co. «« India. 


Mins. Mins. 
e I E 
17 t 3*0 


j 8' 4-9 
}'l 4-3 
3*5 4-8 


6-0 7-0 

54 M 

5- 3 5-8 

6- 3 7-7 

7*9 7-2 


65 6-6 

6-4 6-5 

5-8 8-7 

5-5 62 

76 70 


1*4 6-4 

1-3 07 

ri 7-7 

1-5 9-5 

1-8 9-3 


1-6 10-3 
1*5 8*8 
1-8 7 6 
1-8 9-9 
17 10-3 


Mins. Mini. 

£ £ 

47 80 

4‘8 111 

55 13-2 

5-0 112 

5-1 11*8 


8*4 13*4 

7*8 13 8 

7‘6 13*5 

8-8 17-2 

107 IG 6 


9*1 170 

89 15-3 

86 13-3 

8-J 16*1 

107 173 


Mins. Mins. 

& e 


8*1 

3'i 

10-0 

il'S 

181 

7*1 

1*0 

12-7 

ii’i 

19-9 

84 

17 

12*1 

10- 1 

20-4 

77 

»*7 

II G 

iri 

19-3 

0*9 

18 

111 

11-4 

18-3 


Mins. Mins. 

£ £ 

«7 not given, 
2*0 


34 *2 

48 -7 

37 11 


1-5 -8 

19 -7 

10 1-4 

4*1 2-5 

34 1*0 


SO -9 

6-8 1*0 

4-9 1-5 

1-0 I-D 


1*5 not given. 
1*9 


Note— The yfsF uiiU ligurcs are omitted: thus, 9-6 represents 9,(MI(>,000/. 
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The ibllowing Abstract will collect, in a concise form, the 
results of the preceding Table (6r) for the several periods of 
years into which it is divided : — 

(H.) Summary of preceding Table (G.), according to the AmuAL Averages 
of the Periods of Years 1834-5 to 1854-5. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

h 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

ir 

Groups of 

Years 

ended 80th 

April 

Merchanoiss. 

Triasurb. 

(Gold and Silver) 

Whole World. 

Bills 

sold in 

Loudon 

by 

E.I.C 0 . 

BilU 

bought 

under 

Hypot. 

in 

India. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

Countries. 

Totals. 

Imports 

from. 

Exports 

to. 

Imports 

from. 

Exports 

to. 

Imports 

from. 

Exports 

to. 

Imports 

from. 

ExportA 

to. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

1 

1 Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1835-40 

3‘4 

4.4 

17 

65 

5*1 

11-0 

2*3 

0*4 

1-7 

1-0 

1841-45 

6i 

6 9 

*•4 

7 9 

8-6 

14*9 


0-6 

2-1 

0*6 

1 

1846-50 , 

6‘i 

6 3 

17 

9 4 

9*4 

15-8 

3-0 

1*3 

2*5 

1-0 

1851-55 

Op 

7-6 

1*9 

11*5 

• 11-4 

19*2 

4*5 

1-2 

3*4 

notion. 


KoTt.->Th6 coll. 10. and 11., which exhibit the amount of the Drafts of the East India Company sold in 
London (col. 10.). and the amount advanced in India by the East India Company on the Hypothecation of 
Goods (col. 11.), have been already explained in Appendix XXL ({)ageC77. antt). The figures in col. 11. cannot 
be obtained for the whole period. 

In connection with the preceding Table (G.), made up from 
the returns of the Custom Houses in India, we may usefully 
consider the statement of the Trade with India, as made up by 
our own Board of Trade. 

With the year 1854 the Board of Trade commenced a system 
which enabled them to ascertain the Peal Value of the Imports, 
as well as of the Exports, to India and other Countries. Prior to 

1854, the quantities of the articles imported can only be given. ' 

In the foUowing subsidiary Table (L) I have given an ab- 
stract of the English Ueturns for the five years 1851-56, enu- 
merating the leading articles both of Import and Export. 

^ The rapid Expansion of the Value of the Exports to India, 

from 7 Millions sterling in 1851, to 10 Millions sterling in 

1855, is a result which will arrest attention. 
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(I.) Whole op India (exclusive of Ceylon and Singapore), 
— Statement of the Real Value of the Imports froniy and 
Exports tOy as regards the United Kingdoniy according to 
the Returns of the Board of Trader 

(i.) Impokts from India. — Real Values, 


6 


Articles, 

B 

’54. 

’53. 

’52. 

’51. 



Mins. 

Mins. 






£ 

£ 




Cotton, Raw - 

- 

2*24 

1-64 




Hemp 

- 

•57 

•67 




Hides 

- 

•48 

•40 




Indigo - 

- 

1*52 

1-54 




Oils 

- 

•34 

•21 




Saltpetre - 

- 

•26 

•60 

•Real Value not given for 

Rice 

- 

1-56 

•87 

1853, ’52, and *51. 

Seeds 

- 

1*88 

•77 




Silk, raw - 

- 

•56 

*40 




„ Manufactures 

- 

*26 

*28 




Sugar 

* 

1*03 

*88 




Wool, Sheep’s - 

- 

•50 

•40 




All other Articles 

- 

1-47 

200 




Totals 

- 

12-67 

10-67 





(il) Expouts to India. — Real Values, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Articles. 

1855. 

’54 

’53. 

’52. 

*51. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Beer and Ale - 

•44 

•30 

26 

•17* 

•15 

Copper - - - 

•36 

•16 

18 

•20 

•30 

Cotton Manufactures 

5-84 

6-56 

5-07 

4-70 

5 04 

Iron . - - 

1-24 

•45 

•35 

•18 

•27 

Machinery 

•40 

•10 

•09 

•04 

’ -03 

Woollen Mnfrs. 

•27 

•36 

•27 

•21 

•27 

All other Articles 

1-39 

119 

•09 

•97 

•95 

Forward - 

9-95 

912 

7 32 

6-48 

7-02 
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(IL) Exports to India — continued* 


Forward 

Fr^ace • - J 


India House Drafts - 

Deduct — Apparent 
Balance in favour I 
of United Kingd. J 


Mint. Mint. 
£ £ 

9*95 9*12 



14*05 13*42 

1*38 2*85 



6*88 

2*80 

7*42 

3 20 

9*68 

10*62 


Total op Gold 
and SlLVBB. 


а, 940, 714, 

1,971, 1,426, 

4,104, 2,589, 

3,396, 971, 

3,811, 541, 

5,051, 919, 

б, 831, 1,055, 

4*848, 788, 


4 .* 3 ». 


33.054» 8»953, 



SILVER. 

Imported. 

Exported . 

£ 


z,o88, 

711, 

9»4» 

1,416, 

2,802, 

2,486, 

*,*36, 

906, 

2,656, 

539, 

3.713. 

848, 

S49fi. 

886, 

3.770. 

784, 


1,072, 


i3,68S» 8,576, 
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(L.) Whole of India. — Imports and Exports of Gold and 
Silver. — Summary,’-^ Eight Years^ 1846-7 fit 1853-4. 

Impoetbd (i.) Gold. Exported 

into Whole of India. from Whole of India. 


Average^ 

& 

40.000 

8.000 

5.000 

594.000 

522.000 

Total. From or To 

i. 

324,000 United Kingdom 

62.000 Foreign Europe 

42.000 America 

4.758.000 China 

4.180.000 All other Places 

Total. 

£ 

206,000 

12,000 

156,000 

Average. 

£ 

26.000 

1,000 

19.000 

1 , 169,000 

9,366,000 

374,000 

46,000 


(n.) Silver. 



665,000 

5,325,000 United Kingdom 2,269,000 

284,000 

28,000 

225,000 Foreign Europe 

8,000 

1,000 

8,000 

63,000 America 

7,000 

1,000 

1 , 356,000 

10,850}000 China 

452,000 

56,000 

898,000 

7,183,000 All other Places 

5,832,000 

729,000 

2 , 955,000 

23,646,000 

8,568,000 

1 , 071,000 


(M.) Whole op India.— -(i.) Gold Imported and Exported {by Sea) from 
and to the following Countries^ viz, 

1 2 3 4 5 fi 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 


Year# 

ended 

United 

Kingdom. 

Foreign 

Europe. 

America. 

China. 

All other 
Placet. 

Total*. 

30th 

April. 

Imptd. 

Exptd. 

Impd. 

Expd. 

Impd. 

Expd. 

Imptd. 

Expd. 

Imptd. 

Exptd. 

Imptd. 

Exptd. 

from. 

to. 

from. 

to. 

from. 

1 

from. 

to. 

from. 

to. 

from. 

to. 

— £ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

184G-7 


- 

2, 

- 

IC, 

- 

460, 

- 

374, 

3, 

,8.51 

3, 

*47-8 

23, 

3, 

- 

- 

20, 

- 

.816, 

- 

490, 

6, 

1,049, 

9. 

'48-9 

18, 

38, 

_ 


6, 

- 

934, 


448, 

14, 

i,401, 

82, 

’49-50 

10, 

36, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j 634, 

- 

818 

28. 

*1.159, 

64, 

'.vui 

2?, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 695, 

- 

438, 

2, 

l,ir)!>. 

2, 

'51-2 

n. 

_ 


- 

- 

_ 

' (K>3, 

- 

573, 

70. 

1,338, 

70, 

'5^3 

130, 

129, 

60, 

- 

- 

- 

! 5(iH, 

10, 

57fi, 

30, 

i,:t34, 

169, 

'83-4 

82. 

- 

* 

- 

- 


j 258, 

2, 

769, 

3. 

1,077, 

5. 




1 

■ 

B 

■ 


I, 

522, 


m 

. 46, 

Total 

324, 

206, 

62. 

- 

42, 

- 

4,758, 

12, 

4,180, 

156, 

9,364, 

374, 
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(n.) SiLVEB : — Whole of India, 


I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


United 

Foraign 


1 


t 

All other 



Ymts 

6Dded 

Kingdom. 

Europe. 

America. 

China. 

Placet. 

Totals. 

80th 

April. 

; Iraptd. 

Bxptd. 

Impd. 

Expd. 

Impd 

Eipd. 

Imptd. 

Expd. 

Imptd 

Exptd, 

Imptd. 

Exptd, 

' from. 

to. 

from. 

to. 

from. 

to. 

from. 

to. 

from. 

to. 

from. 

CO. 


* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1846-7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7, 

- 

1,450, 

- 

628, 

709, 

2,086, 

709, 

*47-8 

». 

704, 

1, 

- 

21, 

5, 

520, 

32, 

346, 

674, 

923, 

1,415, 

*48-9 

M. 

1,460, 

- 

- 

12. 

2, 

2,174, 

- 

595. 

1,023, 

2,802, 

2,485, 

*49-50 

16. 

82, 

1. 

6, 

6, 

- 

1,692, 

60, 

520, 

757, 

2.235. 

905, 

*50-1 

; 480, 

10, 

18. 

- 

8. 

- 

1,150, 

1, 

1,003, 

527, 

2,654, 

538, 

*51-2 

; 969, 

6. 

58, 

- 

13. 

- 

1,608, 

3. 

1,064, 

838, 

3,712, 

847, 

*52-3 

2,210. 

- 

22. 

- 

1, 

- 

1,862, 

21. 

1,400, 

865, 

6,495, 

886, 

*58-4 

1,593. 

7, 

155, 

2, 

- 

- 

894, 

335, 

1,627, 

439, 

3,769, 

788, 




28, 

1, 

8. 

I, 

1,356, 

66, 

898, 

729, 

2,9i9, 

1,071, 

Total 

5.32\ 

2,269, 

225, 1 

8, 

63, 

7, 

10,850, 

452, 

7,183, 

5,832, 

23,676, 

8,568, 


(N.) Whole op Indu; Year 1853~4 — Detail of the Total, 
representing the Imports and Exports in the column headed 
“ AU other Places,^ in the preceding Table (M.). 

* 2 3 4 6 


GOLD. 

From or To 

SILVER. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

- 

- 

Malta - 

3,000 

- 

20,000 

- 

Suez - - - 

460,000 

6,000 

16,000 

- 

Aden - - - 

93,000 

8,000 

119,000 

2,000 

Ceylon - - - 

835,000 

294,000 

44,000 

- 

Penang . - - 

21,000 

- 


1,000 

Malacca Straits 


63,000 

29,000 

- 

Arabian Gulph 

45,000 

/: 0.>0 

134,000 j 

- 

Persian Gulph 

113,000 

7,000 

2,000 

- 

Africa - 

14,000 

4,000 

3,000 

- 

Cape of Good Hope - 

- 

- 

70,000 

- . 

Mauritius 

21,000 

54,000 

2,000 

- 

Bourbon - - - 

31,000 

- 

350,000 


New South Wales - 

1,000 

- 

769,000 

3,000 


1,627,000 1 

439,000 
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(0.) Silver Coinage for the Whole of India (that is, of the 
three Mints of Calcutta^ Madras^ and Bomhay\ distinguish^ 
ing the Bullion delivered by the Public and the Uncurrent 
Coins cancelled by the Treasuries, to 1854-5, 


l 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Year* 
ended 30th 
April. 

Silver 

received 

Orom 

Public. 

Uncur- 
rent Coini 
from 

Treaiury. 

Silver 

COINAOB. 

Years 
ended 30th 
April. 

Silver 

rec'‘ved 

from 

Public. 

Uncur- 
rent Coins 

from 

Treasury. 

Silver 

Coinage. 


Mini. 

e 

Ming. 

e 

Mini. 

£ 


Ming. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 


1-35 

1*46 

2*27 

1845-6 

2*26 

1*43 

00 


1*25 

2*25 

3*81 

*46-7 

1-78 

1*41 

2*92 


1*81 

1*78 

3*19 

’ 47-8 

•62 

00 

op 

1*78 

’38-9 

1*99 

1*59 

3*5 

*48-9 

•94 

•65 

»-S8 

*39-40 

1-92 

1*22 

3*14 

*49-50 

1-93 

•57 

2*41 

Average 

1*66 


3-25 

Average 

1*50 

•99 

2*71 

1840-1 

1*66 

1*15 

284 

1850-1 

2*27 

•99 

2*61 

*41-2 


1*87 

3*29 

*51-2 

3-73 

•96 

4*24 

*42-3 

3-07 

•48 

3*30 

*52-3 

5*45 

•49 


*43-4 

3-54 

•94 

+•67 

*53-4 

3*28 

•80 


*44-5 

3-56 

1*21 

470 

*54-5 

•42 

•61 


Average 

2*78 



Average 



379 

Totals 
ten yrs. 

22*25 

13*95 

35-06 

Totals 
ten yrs. 

22*68 

8-79 

32.50 


As regards the last five of these Tables (K.), (L.), (M.), (N.), 
and (0.), I desire to draw the attention of the reader to the 
statements contained at pages 722-3. ante, relative to the real 
nature of the Bullion Trade of India, and of the comparatively 
limited Coinage of India. 


. N.- 
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UNITED STATES: — MINT 


[App. 


APPENDIX XXIV. 


United States. — Chaeacter and Extent op the Me- 
tallic Circulation; — Number and Eesources op the 
Banks op the Union in 1856 ; — Transactions op the 
New York Clearing House, 1853-56; and Progress 
OP THE External Trade of the Union, 1835-55. 


In the Table (A.) annexed I give an outline of the important 
Act of February, 1853, passed by the Congress of the United 
States with the piew of promoting the Circulation of Small Sil- 
ver Coins, — that is, of Halves, and Quarters, and Tenths of the 
Silver Dollar (the Dollar being worth in Sterling, say 4s. 2d,). 

The Act came into force on Ist June, 1853 ; and it is proba- 
ble that to the end of 1856 (3^ years), the Silver Coinage of 
the United States has been nearly 5 Millions sterling. 

Before the fundamental alteration of 1834 in the Mint regu- 
lations of the United States, the Metallic Currency of the 
Union consisted almost wholly of Silver^ chiefly in consequence 
of the under^valvation of Gold as compared with Silver, at the 
States Mint. 

Under the law of 1792, the proportion of Silver to Gold was 
fixed at 15 to 1. This proportion was lower than the mar^ 
ket proportion, and consequently but little Gold was carried to 
the States Mint, or was employed in Circulation. 

In 1834, when the alteration was made, it was computed by 
Mr. Pennington, — at that time, as at present, one of tl^ highest 
authorities on the subject, — that in England, according to the 
Mint regulations, the proportion of Silver to Gold was 1571 to 
1 ; — that in France, the Mint proportion was 15*69 to 1, and 
the market proportion a little more than 1 5*69 to 1 ; — and that, 
in the general markets of Europe the proportion was 1 5 71 to 1. 

The Act of 1834 raised the proportion at the Mint of the 
United States to 1 6 to 1 ; and of course, held out a material in- 
ducement to the introduction of Gold into the United States as 
Coinage. 

The effect of the Act of 1834 is very appai'ent on the face 
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of the Returns of the Coinage of Gold ftnd Silver by the Mints 
of the United States. For example: — 


Coinage of Gold and Silver at Minis of United States. 


Period. 

Total 

Coinage. 

Ayge. Annl. 
Coinage. 

10 years, 1824-33 

£ 

820,000 Gold 

£ 

82,000 Gold. 



- 4,560,000 Silver 

- 456,000 Silver. 

10 years, 1834-43 

- 5,460,000 Gold 

- 546,000 Gold. 


99 

- 5,220,000 Silver 

522,000 Silver. 


With these results we may conveniently compare the cor- 
responding results of the Thirteen years 1844-56 (both inclu* 
sive), as follows: — 

£ £ 

13 years, 1844-56 - 76,230,000 Gold - 5 , 840,000 Gold. 

„ „ - 8,080,000 Silver - 620,000 Silver. 

It appears from these figures, that while the average Gold 
Coinage of the Ten Years 1834-43 was nearly seven times 
the magnitude of the corresponding Coinage for the Ten Years 
1824-33, — the Gold Coinage of the Thirteen Years 1844-56 
was in its turn more than Ten times the magnitude of the 
Coinage of 1834-43. 

The increase in the average annual Silver Coinage of the 
three periods is not remarkable ; and the average of the whole 
of the 33 years (1824-56) may be stated at 500,000/. of Silver 
Coinage per annum. 

One of the conclusions to which Mr. Pennington was led in 
his comments, privately printed in 1836, relative to the Act of 
1834, has been verified by the recent Act of 1853. 

Mr. Pennington pointed out that the proportion of 16 to 1 of 
Silver to Gold, established in 1834, would so far underrate 
Silver that the smaller Silver Coins would be exported ; and 
that, sooner or later, Congress would be compelled to follow the 
example of this country, and reduce the minor silver coins to 
the grade of a mere Token currency, protecting the public 
against imposition by rendering the small coins a legal tender 
for very limited sums. 

It appears by Table (A.) that the Act of 1853 adopts this 
precise course as regards the Halves, Quarters^ and. Tenths 
of the Dollar, confining the legal tender to Five Dollars. 
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At present, however, as from 1792 downwards, the mint 
regulations of the United States are based upon a Double 
Standard, and the proportion of Gold to Silver Coins in circu- 
lation is left to be determined by the value of the two metals 
in the markets of the world. 

Indeed, in the report of the Chief Officer of the United 
States Mint for 1854, the very first year after the change of 
1853, he points out that in consequence of the rise of the price 
of Silver in London above 60d. per oz., it would, in all proba- 
bility, be necessary still further to lessen the intrinsic value 
of the Sub-Dollar silver Coins. 

We arrive then at these conclusions, viz. : — 

(1.) That, from 1792 downwards, the standard in the United 
States has been a Double Standard of Gold and Silver. 

(2.) That, prior to 1834, the United States Mint regulations 
valued the proportion of Silver to Gold as 15 to 1, — a pro- 
portion which materially undervalued Gold, and prevented the 
employment of Gold in the metallic circulation of the States. 

(3.) That the Act of 1834 raised the proportion of Silver to 
Gold to 16 to 1, — or to a point which slightly overvalued Gold, 
and led to the extrusion of the Silver coins of the Union 
Mintages. 

(4.) That the last alteration, namely, that of 1853, has to 
a considerable extent promoted the employment of small Silver 
coins, by reducing the Sub-Dollar pieces to the grade of mere 
Tokens. 

II. 

The second Table (B.) appended is compiled from a state- 
ment prepared in 1854 by Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, and may be assumed therefore to be 
founded as far as practicable on the best data. 

It can of course be regarded as no more than Estimate, — -just 
as all computations of the quantity of Coin at any particular 
time in circulation in a country are of necessity estimates. 

The results at which Mr. Crawford arrives are remarkable. 

He estimates, for example, that the Quantity of Gold and 
Silver Coin in the United States was early in : — 

£ 

1820 - - - 7,400,000 

1849 - - - 29,283,000 

1854 - - - 50,916,000 
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The progression of these amounts, founded as they seem to 
be on the best available data, will not fail to suggest very 
forcibly the necessity of making ample allowance for the ex- 
tended demands for Gold and Silver Coinage, as one of the 
first consequences of increasing Population, increasing Trade, 
and increasing Production. 


III. 

Tlie Table (C.) presents, in an abstract form, and expressed 
in Millions sterling, a series of valuable returns, compiled with 
great care year by year for the Merchants* Magazine, published 
in New York by Mr. Freeman Hunt — a name well and honour- 
ably known, not only in America, but throughout Europe, as that 
of an able and diligent observer. 

Tlie Table sets forth the progress of Banking in the whole of 
the States of the Union, on the first day of each year during the 
forty-three years 1814-56, so far as the condition of the Banks 
can be ascertained from the Returns which have been from 
time to time required by the laws of the several States. 

It is not pretended that for all the years the information is 
complete, or perfectly accurate. But it may be confidently as- 
sumed that, both in completeness and correctness, there is an 
improvement year by year. Since 1840, it is highly probable 
that the figures are practically very near the truth. 

The most important columns of the Table are those which 
show — 

(1.) The number of Banks (col. 4.). 

(2.) The amount of the Circulation of Notes (col. 6.). 

(3.) The amount qf the Deposits held by the Banks (col. 7.). 

(4.) The amounts of the Discounts and Advances by the 
Banks (col. 9.). 

(5.) The amount of the Cash Reserve held against Liabilities 
(col. 11.). 

And (6.) The proportion borne by the Circulation to the 
Cash Reserve (col. 13.). 

Combining these six tests, it appears that the epochs of Ame- 
rican Banking have been, — 

(1.) The six years 1835-40, during which time the Banks 
were raised from 506 to 907 in number ; the Circulation fropi 
14 to 26 Millions; the Discounts from 66 to 106 Millions; 
and the proportion of Reserve to Circulation was reduced from 
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100/. Specie to 270/. Circulation, — to 100/. Specie to 400/, Cir- 
culation. 

(2.) The four years 1841-44, during which time there pre- 
vailed the violent reaction from the previous excitement. The 
number of Banks fell from 907 to 691 ; the Circulation from 
26 to 10 Millions ; the Discounts from 106 to 60 Millions ; the 
Specie rose from 6 to 10 Millions; and the proportion of 
Reserve to Circulation rose also from 1 to 4, — to as high as 1 
to 1*3. 

(3.) The five years 1845-49, during which the Banks con- 
tinued gradually to extend and improve. The number of 
Banks rose from 700 to 782 ; the Circulation from 13 to 21 
Millions ; the Discounts from 60 to 74 Millions ; the Specie 
remained stationary at about 8 Millions ; but the proportion of 
Reserve to Circulation became 1 to 2*4 — instead of 1 to 1*3. 

(4.) The seven years 1850-56, during which the Banks, all 
over the Union, have been rapidly augmented by the increased 
resources and increased trade arising out of the Gold Dis- 
cc‘venes. The number of Banks has increased even more 
rapidly than in 1835-39. The increase has been from 800 to 
1300; the Circulation has increased from 21 to 35 Millions; 
the Deposits from 18 to 48 Millions — a result more remarkable 
than any other in the Table ; the Discounts from 74 to 140 
Millions ; the Specie from 8 to 12 Millions ; and the proportion 
of Reserve to Circulation from 1 to 2*4 — to 1 to 3*4. 

It is obvious on the face of this statement that, as regards 
these seven years 1850-56, the strength and progress of the 
Banks has been chiefiy derived from that increase in the busi- 
ness of the Country, which has enabled the public to raise the 
Deposits from 18 to 48 Millions sterling — or very nearly 200 per 
cent. ; and in the next place, from those larger supplies of Gold 
which has enabled the Banks to increase their Specie Reserves 
from 8 to 12 Millions. 


IV. 

We may learn something of the increase of business since 
1849 from the details in Table (D.), by which we find that the 
value of the Imports of merchandise into the United States has 
risen from 30 Millions sterling to 50 Millions. 

But we may learn still more of the present condition of the 
Banks of the United States early in 1856 by means of the 
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two following Statements (1.) and (IL), framed for the purpose 
of tracing the distribution of the Banks in the leading districts 
of the Union; and also for the purpose of ascertaining the 
average amount of the capital and resources wielded by the 
individual Banks. 

The Total Number of 1273 Banks appearing to be in exist- 
ence on 1st Jan. 1856, includes Head Offices and Branches — in 
other words, there were 1273 Banking Offices^ rather than 
separate Banks, in existence on the day named. In truth, 
however, the American Banks have but few Branches, and 
very nearly the whole of the 1273 were separate and inde- 
pendent concerns. 

(1.) Banks (Head Offices and Branches) of the United States, 
1st Jan, 18t56. — Statement of the Aggregate Amount of the leading 
Items of Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of New JKoax, State 
and City ; of Massachusetts ; and of the Best of the Union, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 r 8 


No. of 


Liabilities. 

___ 

Assets. 

Proportion 
of Specie 

Banks. 

Districts. 

Capital 
paid up. 

Depotiti. 

Circula- I 
tion. j 

Disets. 

and 

Advances. 

Specie. 

Deposits 

and 

Circula- 

tion. 

No. 


Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 1 

* i 

Mins. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

p. cent. 

51 

New York, City - 

ll-O 

18-0 

.7 1 

21*0 

2*4 

xri 

245 

New York, 7 
Country - } 

o 

4*0 

i 

4-7 

150 

0-6 

7*0 

296 

Totals ' 

1 

I 19-0 

22*0 

6-+ 

36*0 

30 

10-5 

35 

Boston, City 

6*4 

40 

>’5 

10*6 

0-7 

12*7 

145 

Massaehusetis, ) 
Countiy - J 

5-8 

20 

a*i 

9*4 

0-2 

4*9 

180 

Totals - 

12-2 

60 

3*6 

20*0 

0-9 

9*4 

797 

1 

Rest of Union - 

35*9 

200 

15*4 

84*0 

8*1 

1 I7’« 

1273 

General Totals 

j 671 

480 

3S’4 

140-0 

12-0 

j * 

j H4 


Notb.— The yZve unit figurei are omitted: thui, ll'O represeuts 1I,0(I0»(K)(M. Ooliari have been 
converted at 5 p. £. 





NoTL—In this Table (II.) the<Aree unit figures are omitted; thus, 32, represents 32,000/. The 
larger amounts appearing in Table (1.) admitted of the construction of that table in Millions and 
Decimals ; but a similar notation would be inapplicable to the above Table (II.) 


The general result of the Average amounts presented by 
Table (II.) is as follows : — 

Total Average Amount of Resources of United States Banks, 
January, 1856. 


Banks in 

Paid up 
Capital. 

Circln. and 
Deposits. 

Total 

New York, City 

£ 

216,000 - 

£ 

386,000 - 

£‘ 

602,009 

„ Country - 

32,000 - 

35,000 - 

67,000 

Boston, City 

183,000 - 

157,000 . 

340,000 

Massachusetts, Cntry. 

40,000 - 

28,000 - 

68,000 

Best of Union 

43,000 - 

57,000 . 

102,000 
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These Average amounts must be regarded as highly satis- 
factory. 

In each of the five groups of Banks the paid-up Capital is 
rather excessive than deficient. It is possible certainly, that 
some of the .old devices for constructing false Bank Returns, 
once so prevalent in the United States, may still survive, and 
give an undue ajppearance of strength. But even such a process 
could not be carried so far with 1273 separate concerns as to 
fatally vitiate the average result of the whole. 

According to the estimates already given in Appendix X., 
(pages 601-5. anie)^ of the amount of funds wielded by the 
Country Banks and London Banks of the United Kingdom, 
the comparison between British and American Banking in 
1856 would stand as follows — considering Boston and New 
York together as Metropolitan Centres. 

(III.) Comparative Estimated Statement of the Aggregate 
Resources of British and American Banks in 1856. 

U. Kingdom. U. States. 

Details. Mins. Mins. 

£ £ 

Metropolitan Banks : — 

50 Private and Joint Stock Banks in 
London^ with average total Re- 
sources of paid-up Capital and De- 
posits of, say, two Millions sterling 100 - 

50 Banks in New York average 
600,000/, ; and 35 Banks in Bos* 
ton average 340,000/. . - - 43 

Country Banks : — 

1500 Bank Offices in United King- 
dom (excluding London), at an 
average of 100,000/, each - 150 

1200 Bank Offices in United States 
(excluding New York City and 
Boston), at an average of 90,000/. - 107 

250 150 

Bank of England; — 

Amount of Circulation, Deposits, and 

Rest - - - - 40 * - 


290 


150 
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Noth. —The popttfatlon of New York City in 1856 may be taken at 800.000 personi ; and 
or Boston City at 200,000 persons. The total population of London in 1856 may be taken 
at 3, 000, r>00 persons. The Total Free Population of the United States in 1856 was quite 
21,000,000 persons. The Total Population of the United Kingdom was 27,000,000 persons. 
— Excluding the Metropolitan Banks and Metropolitan Centres in both countries, there 
appears tot be for the rest of each country about 1 Bank to every 16.000 inhabitants. But 
the great Bunking District is comprised in the Six New England States of 

Massachusetts. Rhode Island. New Jersey. 

New York, Connecticut. New Hampshire. 

Out of the 1300 Bonks in the Union, no less than 700 are in these Six States ; and as the 
Aggregate Population of the Six States is no more than 6,000,000 persons, there is 1 Bank 
to less than 9000 inhabitants. 

The remaining 1.5,000,000 inhabitants of the Union have GOO Banks, or 1 Bank to nearly 
30,000 persons. 

But it is a suggestive circumstance that the 700 New England Banks have only 15,000,0001. 
of Note Circulation, while the GOO remaining Banks have 20,000.000f. of Total Circulation. 
In other words, the competition of the Banks does not increase but lessens the Circulation. 


In general terms, therefore, the Total amount of Funds ad- 
ministered bj the British Banks is twice the amount admi- 
nistered by the American Banks ; but the preponderance arises 
wholly from the exceeding magnitude of the London Banks, 
and from the large resources of the Bank of England, 

In both countries the Country Banks are nearly on the same 
average levels. 

The States of New York and Massachusetts are the great 
centres of Banking. Even in Pennsylvania the Banks are only 
about seventy in number. 

The very small amount — Millions — of Circulation in 
New York City is remarkable; and the same remark applies to 
the Circulation of Millions of Boston. Sfnee the Sub- 
Treasury Measure of Ten years ago, the Receipts and Payments 
of the Federal Government have been effected almost wholly 
by Coin at the Sub-Treasury offices at New York and else- 
where. 

In New York there has been a Daily Clearing House since 
October, 1833, and in Boston since March, 1856. These 
Clearings must have very materially strengthened the checks 
against excessive trading on the part of the Banks ; but it is 
by no means ascertained that in the country parts of the' 
Union, the exchanges among the Banks are so effective or 
frequent as they ought to be. 

The results of the New York Clearing House are given in 
Table (E.) for the three years 1854-56, The Total Sums 
cleared arc about 4 Millions sterling per Day. 

In 1810, the Totals of the London Clearing House were 
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officially reported as 4^ Millions per Day ; but since that time 
there has been no complete return. 

In the Second Report of the Committee on Banks of Issue 
(1841 ; Pari. Pr. 320 a.), a Return was given of the business 
of the London Clearing House in 1839 ; and the facts in that 
Return have been exhaustively analysed by Mr. Babbage, in a 
Paper in the Statistical Journal for 1856. The Daily Clear* 
ing in 1839 is given as about 3 Millions sterling, or 1| Mil* 
lions day less than 1810 ; and 1 Million per day less than 
the New York Clearing of 1854-56. The discrepancy in 
these results is apparently excessive ; for it is difficult to 
suppose that the London transactions of 1839 were one third 
less than the London transactions of 1810, and one fourth less 
than the New York transactions of 1854-56. It is probable 
that the apparent discrepancy would disappear if the process 
of the London Clearing House could be fully explained ; but 
of that result there appears to be no great probability. 


IV. 

The only remaining Tabic attached to this Appendix is 
Table (D.), which gives the returns of the United States 
Custom House of the Import and Export Trade with Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Ilanse Towns, and Rest of theWorld, for 
the period 1835-55. Since 1848, the Total Imports into the 
United States have doubled in value (29 to 60 Millions 
sterling) ; and the Imports from the United Kingdom and its 
Dependencies have increased nearly threefold (13 to 31 Mil- 
lions). 


(A.) Silver Coinage of the United States^ 1792—1853. 

The Act of 1853, entitled “An Act emendatory of the exist- 
ing Laws relative to the Half-Dollarf Quarter^Dotlar, Dime, and 
Half-DimCj* passed 21 st February, 1853, came into force 1st June, 
1853 ; and was intended to increase the Circulation of Small Silver 
Coins. The Half- Dollar \vas to bel92gr8. ; Quarter^Dollar e)6 
grs. ; Dime 3()‘4.grs. ; and Half-Dime 19*2 grs. The provisions 
of the Act are — 

Sect. 2. — That the above-named Coins shall l)e legal tender for 
five dollars. 

Sect. 4. — That the above Coins shall be paid out of the Mint for 
Gold at par. 
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Sect. 6. — That Gold or Silver, fine or standard^ may be cast into 
jBars by the Mint ; the weight to be not less than 10 ounces. 
Bars of less weight must be./S?«« gold or silver. Half per cent, 
to be charged for coining such Bars. 

Sect 7. — That there shall be a Gold Coin of Three Dollars ac- 
cording to the standard and weight prescribed by the law of 
March, 1849. 

Under the law of February, 1853, all Silver Coins are of the same 
purity, namely, 9 parts pure, and 1 alloy. The weights are as 
follows : — 

Act of Jan. 1837. Act of Feb. 1853. 


Silver Dollar - 

- 412^ grs. 

4121 grs. 


Half-Dollar - 

- 20f)J 

192 


Quarler-Dollar 

- 103^ 

96 


Dime 

- 41^ 

38 40 


Half-Dirae - 

- m 

Act of 1850. 

19-20 


Three Cent piece 

- 12 grs. 

11-32 gi 


The new w’eights of 1853 are about 7 per cent, less than the 
for ner weights of 1837. 

Under the Act of April, 179^, the GoM Eugh, rated as a 
'J'en Dollar piece, w'as ordered to weigh 270 grains, of which 247'5 
grains were to be Pure Gold: hence the Standard of the Eagle 
(and its Halves and Quarters) was the same as the Standard of the 
British Gold Coins, viz, 22 carats. The Sterling \'alue of the 
Eagle of Ten Dollars was 43«. (ytiod, ; and the Dollar in Gold was 
ec^ual to 52*56</. sterling, or equal to 4*56 Dollars per £, 

In June, 1834, the intrinsic value of the Gold Eagle w^as reduceil 
by the quantity of pure Gold being diminished from 247*5 grains 
to 232 grains ; and the sterling value of the Dollar in Gold fell to 
49’08</., or equal to 4*89 Dollars per £. 

The Act of 1834 also authorised the (iold Coins of Great Bri- 
tain. Portugal, ami Brazil, to l)e current in the United States at cer- 
tain prescribed rates of valuation in United States Coinage. 

'J'lie Act of 1792 ordered the Si/ver Dollar to weigh 41 (i grains, 
of which 371*25 grains were Pure Silver ; and at 60rf. per ounce, tlie 
value in sterling of the Silver Dollar was 50*1 2</., or equal to 4*79 
Silver Dollars per £. 

In 1837, the intrinsic value of the Sil err Dollar was reduced to a 
small extent. 

In 1 853, the Dollar (whole) was left as authorised in 1 837 ; hut 
the Silver Coins of less than a Dollar were reduced in intrinsic value 
so as to render them a mere Token Coinage, witlr the view of ex- 
cluding from Circulation the Small Bank Notes current in some of 
the States. 
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(B.) Gold and Silver Coin in Circulation in the United States in 
1820, 1849, and 1854. 

The following Statement is compiled from an Official Paper, pre- 
pared in 1854, by Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, relative to the Quantity of Gold and Silver Coin in Cir- 
culation in the United States in 1820, *49, and * 54 : — 

£ 

Specie in United States in 1820 - - - 7,400,000 

Add,-. 

Produceof Mines, 1820— 1848 - - - 7,541,000 


Imports, 1820—184.8 - - £50,434,000 

Exports, „ - - 86 , 092,000 

14,941,000 


14,342,000 

Specie in United States, 1 st Jan. 1849 

29,283,000 

Add,— 


Produce of Mines, 1 st Jan. *49 — 1st Jan. ’54 

38,872,000 

Imported ------- 

5,301,000 


73,456,000 

Deduct, — 


Exported ------- 

22,540,000 


Specie in United States, Ist Jan. ’54 £50,916,000 


These figures do not include 6 , 000 , 000 /. of Gold and Silver Coin 
estimated to have been brought into the United States by Immi- 
grants from 1840 to 1853. 

Of the 50 Millions sterling of Gold and Silver Coin as above, 
12 Millions is in deposit in the various Banks ; and 5^ Millions is 
in the National Treasury, leaving, say, 33 Millions in Circulation 
from hand to hand among the public. It would appear that the 
quantity of Gold and Silver Coin in January, *54, was almost twice 
as great as in January, *49. 

The amount of Bank Notes circulating in the United States early 
in 1854, was about 37 Millions sterling. 

I now introduce the Table (C.) relating to the Banks of the 
United States, 1814-56, already discussed at pages 739 — 743. 
anth . 
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(C.) Basks in the Unitxd States— 1814 to 1856.— S’rArs* 

‘ severed States qf the Umos on the \st Jatmary of eeuh of 


1 

2 

s 

4 

6 

6 

Dm TO Pkopubtou fob 

Ko.of 

Banks 

and 

Branches. 


Lia- 

Capital. 

Profits. 

Batioof 
Profits 
to Capital. 

On 

1st Januaiy. 

Circulation. 


Mini. 

£ 

Mins. 

£ 

percent. 

No. 


Mins. 

£ 


10*5 

no return. 

- 

89 

1814 

5« 


16*4 

ft 

- 

208 

*15 

9*1 


18*0 

n 

- 

246 

*16 

13*6 


27-8 

If 

- 

308 

*20 

9*0 


29*0 

?» 

- 

330 

>90 

12*2 


40*0 

4*4 


506 

1834 

14*4 


46-2 

4*4 

9 

704 

'35 

20*1 


50*4 

7*7 

^5 

713 

*36 

26*5 


58*1 

8*0 


788 

*37 

30*4 


63-5 

11*5 

i8 

829 

*38 

30*8 


65*4 

6*7 

10 

840 

>89 

30 


71*7 

5*8 

S 

907 

1840 

26*5 


62*7 

7*3 

11 

784 

*41 

22*9 


52*0 

5*4 

lO 

692 

*42 

14-4 


45*8 

4*1 

9 

691 

*43 

10*7 


42*2 

3*6 

9 

696 

*44 

13*1 


41*2 

1 3*6 

9 

707 

1845 

16*0 


39*4 

4*5 

XI 

707 

*46 

i8‘9 


40*6 

3*8 

9 

715 

*47 

18*8 


41*0 

6*1 

J5 

751 

*48 

*3*6 


41*5 

6*9 

i6 

782 

’49 

21*2 


43*5 

5*7 

n 

824 

1850 

23*8 


45*6 

6 5 


879 

*51 

28*0 


47*4 

9*3 

*9 

992 

*52 

31*2 


49*9 

15*8 

3a 

1098 

*53 

34-6 


60*3 

17*2 

28 

1208 

*54 

38*0 


65*2 

7*9 

10 

1182 

1855 

33*0 


67*1 

6*1 

9 

1273 

’56 

35 4 



Noth. — Tl»e five figures at the t’lilt end 
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(D.) United States. — Imports and Exports, 1835-54>, according to 
CoKGRRss; excluding Gold and Silver Coin and Bullion Exported 
Exports , — The Years ended on ZOth September till 1842 — after- 
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the Computations of the Custom House Scale, and as rendered to 
and Imported; hut with a Supplementary Col of such Imports and 
wards on ZOth June, Stated in Millions Sterling : $5:=:£, 



For ihe year ended 30th' June, 1855, the returns are not complete, 
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(E.) New York Cleabino House, established October^ 1853. — . 



Statement of the Total Amounts cleared ard of the Ba- 
lances required to effect the Clearances during each Month 
from October^ 1853, to October^ 1856. 


Notb.*~ The five unit figures ere omitted: thus, 93’ 1 represents 93,100,(KKtf. 

The New York Clearing House was established and came Into operation in the second 
week of October, 1883, and was joined by 52 Banks in New York. The Balances represented 
. in cels. 8. ft. and 7. of the preceding Table, are the Debtor and Creditor Balances appearing on 
each day's clearing, during the whole of each month. At a prescribed Hour (1 p. m.) the 
Banka against whom there are Debtor Balances, pay the amount of such Balances to the 
Manager of the Clearing House, either in Coin or in Bank Certificates exchangeable into 
Coin, and employed as a means of avoiding the carrying of Coin to and from the Clearing 
House. At the same Hour the Manager pays to the Creditor Banks the Balances due to them ; 
and the two operations adjust each other. 

A Clearing House was established in Boston (U.S.) at the end of March, 1856, and was 
Joined by all the Banks (35) in that City. For the eight months ended 30th November, 185(>, 
khe Total Clearings of the Boston Clearing House were 212 Millions sterling, or an uveraye 
of 38 Millions per month. 
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(F.) Sub-Tbbasxtbies of United States. — Statement of 
AmountoJ Funds (^Gold and Silver) in the several Sub- Tbea- 
suRiES^the Produce of Customs Duties and TaxeSy and subject 
to the Drafts of the United States Treasury^ on 26^A June^ 
1851, *52, *53, and 54, or at the close of each Fiscal Year^ 
and after paying the Interest on the National Debt 


1 a » 4 6 


Triasurhs. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1851. 



Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New York - 

- 

1*68 

1*40 

*71 

•36 

Boston 

- 

•87 

•45 

*19 

- 

1 Philadelphia, Treasury Si Mint 

1*73 

1*58 

1*38 

1-48 

New Orleans - 


•42 

•34 

•19 

•22 



4-70 

3-77 

2*47 


25 other Sub-Treasuries 

- 

1*08 

•81 

•73 




5*78 

4-58 

3*20 

2*60 


NoTB.^The four unit figure! are omitte4 1 1*68 repreientt 1,680,000/. 

This Table is interesting as showing not merely the increasing produce of the Customs 
Duties in the United States, but also as showing the extent of the Metallic Reserves held by 
the Sub-Treasuries at New York and Boston, quite independent of and separate from the 
Metallic Reserves held by the Banks. 


The Sub-Treasuries were established in 1846 as the result of 
the protracted discussion relative to a Central Bank for the 
United States ; — and their single purpose is to serve as places 
of safe deposit for the Cash Balances belonging to the Federal 
and State Governments. 


N. 
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APPENDIX XXV. 


Califobnu. — ^Population and Pboorbss as shown bt the 

Two Censuses of June, 1850, and November, 1852. 

The three following Tables, (A.), (B.), and (C.), will better 
illustrate the condition of San Francisco and California gene- 
rally, during the first four or five years subsequent to 1848, 
than any efforts at description. 

In June, 1850, the Total White Population was nearly 
100,000; and 75 per cent, of that population were between 
the ages of 20 and 40 ; and at those ages the number of Fe- 
males to Males was represented by the frightful proportion of 
4 females to 100 Males. 

Here, then, was a population composed almost wholly of 
Male Adults at those ages — 20 to 40 — when the energies and 
passions are most active, and almost wholly unrestrained by 
any of the duties claimed by infancy and old age, or by the re- 
spect due to the presence of women. 

In November, 1852, the Total White Population had risen 
to 170,000 — nearly double the population of June, 1850. 
But the proportion of Adults was still about 75 per cent., and 
the number of Adult Females to Adult Males was still little 
more than 4 to 100. 

In a Society so composed the prevalence of the most violent 
forms of excitement and passion were inevitable. 

(A.) California. — CensVs of June, 1850. 

(i.) Total Population. 

Persons. Persons. 

White Males — all ages - - - 84,700 

„ Females „ - - - 6,900 

91 >600 

Free coloured Males of all ages - 870 

„ Females „ - - 90 

960 

92,56*0 
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Califobnia. — Census of June, \S 50 ^ continued, 

(ii.) Ages of Population, — Per-Cent ages : Proportions borne by 
Persons of the Ages given to the Total Population, 


I 2 3456 789 



Notb.— T his Table may be read as follows In 1850 in California 6'5 per cent, of the total popula • 
lion were of the ages 0^15 ; and there were 9S4'4 viales to 100 /ma/ct. In the Um'/ed Staifi, at tiic 
Census of 1840, 33‘8 per cent, of the tna/e population, and 34 -6 of Dw/rwale population, were of the 
ages 0—15. In Great Britain^ at the Census of 1851, 46- 1 per cent, of the mate population, and 44^1 
per cent, of the female population, were of the ages 0-'20. The proportions, therefore, of Males 
and Females of 0—20, in the United States iu IHIO, and in Great Britain in 1851, did not present any 
remarkable difibrence. But in California, In 1850, the projrortion of U'o per cent., at the ages 0—15 
was only onc-mih of the proportion at ages 0—15 iu tlie United States. Iu other woTdS/Uearly the 
whole of the Calil'oriiiau iHipulation was composed of adults. 


VOL, VI 


Y2 
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(hi.) Proportion of Females to Males at Various Ages. — 
Per-^Centage of Females to 100 Males. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 



United States. 

1 Great Britain. 


California. 







1850. 

Ages. 

1840. 

1850. 

Ages. 

1841. 

1851. 

per cent. | 


p.ct. 

p*Ct. 


p. ct. 

p.ct. 

74'0 ' 

0—15 

95*0 

96-0 




19*1 ; 

15—20 

104*8 

104*4 

0 

1 

99-5 

98*8 

3*5 

20—30 

94*8 

94-1 




4*5 

30—40 

90*0 

87-5 

1 20—40 

106-3 

105-2 

6-0 ! 

40-50 

93*6 

89-1 

•a. 

i 

o 

105*9 

105-6 

i 

ao*o 

50 & above. 

110-0 

107-0 

i 60 & above. 

124*6 

129-8 


Noti. — This Table may be read thus: — In 1S50, in California, at the ages Ou.15, there 
were 74*0 femalet to 100 males of those ages. In 1840, in the United States^ at ages 0—1 At 
there were 95*0 females to 100 males. And In Great Britainy 1841, at ages 0*20, there were 
•lO’O females to 100 males. 

At ages 20—40 there were, in 1840, in the United States, say, femalet to 100 males ; and 
in 1841, in Great Britain, 100*3 Jemakt to 100 males. But in California, in 1860, at ages 
20—40, there were only, say, 4*0 femalet to 100 males. 

While, therefore, at the ages of full developroeut (20—40), the proportion of femalet to 
males was a little deficient (93 to 100) in the United States, and materially in excess 
(106 to 100) in Great Britain, the relative numbers in California (4 to 100), in 1850, were 
frightfully disproportionate. 


(B.) California. — State 

Census. — 

November^ 1852. 

White Males — all ages 


Persons. 

141,050 


„ Females „ 

- 

30,790 


Black Males - 


1,400 

171,840 

„ Females - 


280 


Mulatto Males „ - 


450 

1,680 

„ Females „ - 

- 

80 


Indians, domesticated, Males 


18,000 

530 

„ Females 

- 

13,000 


Foreign Residents, Males 

. . 

40,000 

31,000 

„ Females 


14,000 




54,000 

269,050 
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Ages. — White Males over 21, — 92,000, or 65*0 per cent, of 
White Males of all ages. 

Ages. — Foreign resident Males over 21, — 35,000, or 90*0 per 
cent, of all ages. 


California State is set forth as divided into 33 Counties, and of 
the«e the following Eight Counties are returned with a population 
of more than 10,00Q persons each, viz. — 



White 

White 

Total of 

County. 

Males. 

Females. 

all Colours, 

San Francisco 

- 30,000 

5,300 

36,200 

C/alaveras 

17,000 

1,000 

20,000 

Nevada 

12,500 

900 

20,500 

Placer 

6,600 

300 

11,000 

Sacramento - 

9,400 

1,700 

12,400 

Ticolumne - 

16,000 

900 

17,600 

J uba 

16,000 

600 

20,000 

Eldorado 

40,000 

1,000 

45,000 


147,500 

11,500 

182,700 


Proportion of Females to Males 7*7 to 100. 

It was estimated that the men engaged as working miners were 
about 100,000. The class of small farmers, and the agricultural 
population generally, increased considerably during 1853. 


(C.) California, Nov. 1852. — Official Statements of Produce, 

The following Statements are also made by the Secretary of State 
of the Colony relative to the Productions and Capital of the State at 
the close of 1852 : — 


(i.) Agriculture. 

Acres of Land under Cultivation, No. 110,74>8. 


Bubl). 

271,000 

2.973.000 

100,000 

1.393.000 

62,000 


Produce. 

— Wheat - 


Barley 

99 

Oats 

99 

Potatoes - 

99 

Indian Corn 


(...) 

Fat Cattle 

Cows - - . 

Working Oxen - 
Horses - . - 

Mules , , . 


Live Stock, 

No. 

315.000 

104.000 

30.000 

65.000 

16.000 
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(in.) Mining. 

Number of Quartz Mills 108. 

£ 

Capital invested in Quartz Mining - \yM 5,000 
„ „ Placer Mining - 835,000 

„ „ Other kinds of Mining 770,000 

Capital invested in General Business other 

than Mining - - - 8,212,000 

A Branch Mint of the United States — the Chief Mint being 
at Philadelphia — was established at San Francisco in June, 
1854 ; and to the close of 1855, that is, a year and a half, the 
Coinage of Gold had been 6^ Millions sterling ; but the Coin- 
age of Silver had been only 34,000/. 

There are six Mints in the United States, viz., — Phila- 
delphia, established in 1793 ; New Orleans, Charlotte, and 
Dahlonega, 1838 ; and San Francisco, 1854. The Assay 
Office at New York was established in 1854. 

N. 
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APPENDIX XXVI. 


Increased Production of Silver. — Produce op Gold 
AND Silver in Russia, and in China, and other Parts 
op Asia. — Quicksilver, and Silver Mining. — ^Extensive 
Supplies of Quicksilver since 1849, from the Neav 
Mines discovered in California. 

There have been discovered, in California, Mines of Quicksilver 
so rich, that it seems to be probable that already an important 
and permanent reduction bos taken place in the price of this 
important adjunct in all operations for the extraction of Silver, 
and also of Gold. 

The Quicksilver Mine of New Alraaden was discovered in 
18d0, at a place in Santa Clara County, about sixty miles south 
of San Francisco. In the summer of 1854, two other Quick- 
silver Mines in the valley of San Jose, not far from the New 
Almaden, were discovered ; and the metal is reported as of 
fine quality, and easily worked. To the close of 1854, the 
Californian Quicksilver is said to have been almost wholly con- 
sumed in the Silver Mines of Mexico, Peru, and Chili. Some 
small parcels had been sent to China. But the New Almaden 
Metal has gradually come into competition with the Quicksilver 
better known in commerce as the produce of the Spanish 
Mines ; and a considerable fall of price has been the conse- 
quence. 

The Trade Circulars of San Francisco state the Exportation 
of Quicksilver in Flasks of 80 lbs. each, as follows : — 

Export of Qcicksilver from CaUfornia, 


Years. 


Flasks of 

80 lbs. each. 

lbs. 

1853 

- 

. 18,800 

- 1,504,000 

'54 

- 

- 21,000 

- 1,680,000 

’55 

- 

- 29,000 

- 2,320,000 


In 1856, it IS probable that the Export would be 3,000,000 lbs., 
or dovhlv the Exports of 1853. This is a quantity which seems 
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to justify the statements of Californian writers, to the effect, 
that California will shortly supply the whole world with Quick- 
silver. 

In the Table (A.) annexed, I give the Imports and the Exports 
of Quicksilver as regards the United Kingdom, for the Fifteen 
Years 1841-55. f regret that, even after considerable pains, T 
have not been able to ascertain the price per lb. in London in 
J une in each year for more than the latter half of the period, 
namely, 1849-55. The article was for some time retained in a 
few hands, and is not easily traced in the ordinary prices- 
current. It is clear, however, that since 1850, the price in 
London has been reduced more than 50 per cent., or from 50d 
per lb. to 22d. 

In the second division of Table (A.), there appear to be 
very distinct traces of the effect of the supplies of Californian 
Quicksilver in Mexico, Chili, and Peru, subsequent to 1849. 
Prior to that year, the South American Silver Mines appear to 
have been in a great measure supplied byre-exports of Quick- 
silver from this country. But with 1850-51, the re-exporta- 
tion became almost extinguished. At the same time, however, 
a re-export trade in Quicksilver was opened with Russia, and 
with India and China ; and the quantities sent to those coun- 
tries has progressively increased. 

The facts, therefore, seem to fully justify the inference, not 
merely that the South American Silver Mines, during the last 
five or six years, have been abundantly supplied with Quick- 
silver at one half or one third its former cost ; but also that 
the reduction in the price of the article has led to its applica- 
tion to mining purposes in Russia and China. 

But not only would it appear that the production of Silver 
has been greatly extended since 1849, by the important fall in 
the price of Cinnabar; but there have been several reports 
during the last five or six years of the discovery of new Silver 
Mines in various parts of South America. For example, in 
December, 1854, intelligence reached this country, that in the 
previous month, a rich Silver Mine had been accidentally dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of a place called Chanoccillo, 
one of the rich silver districts of Chili, and not far from a 
station of the Copiapo Railway. The account represented the 
discovery to have been made by a woodman, who, while cutting 
wood on the hills, struck a hard substance with his axe, and 
laid bare a vein of nearly solid silver. Other veins were 
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found in close proximity, and a great crowd of explorers had 
been collected. 

All commercial enterprise with the Mining Districts of 
South and Central America has been greatly facilitated by the 
completion, early in 1855, of the Panama Railway — about 48 
Miles in* length, running by a tolerably practicable route 
through the mountains of the narrow isthmus which separates 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It is said that the steepest 
gradients from the summit-level are, on the incline towards 
the Atlantic, 53 feet per Mile, or about 1 in 100 ; and on the 
Pacific side, 60 feet per Mile, or about 1 in 80 ; and that these 
gradients are overcome by a locomotive drawing a moderate 
load. At the Panama terminus there is a pier 350 feet in 
length, so constructed that vessels and steamers run alongside 
the Rails at all times of the tide. 

Invaded by improvements like these, and no longer in the 
dilatory hands of Spanish Creoles, the Mining resources of 
Mexico and South America may be safely considered to have 
entered upon a new epoch in their history. 


II. 

Early in 1856 the first volume of a work*, entitled “De 
rOr et de I’Argent,” appeared at Paris as the production of a 
Russian official, attached immediately to the Household of the 
Emperor. The name of the author, as given on the title-page, 
is M. N. Tarassenko-Otreschkoff. 

The most interesting and important portions of the volume 
are those which relate to the production of Gold and Silver in 
European and Asiatic Russia, and in China. On this part of 
the inquiry the author describes himself as having access to 
official papers at St. Petersburg. 

In the Table (B.) annexed I present a statement, compiled 
from M OtreschkofPs volume, of the total and average annual 
production of Gold and Silver in Russia and China, in periods 
of years to the close of 1854. 

* De rOr et de TArgent, leur Origine, &c., par Narces Taras- 
senko-OtreschkofT, gentilhomme de la Chambre de S. M.TEmpe- 
reur de Russie, Conseiller d'Etat, &c. Paris, 1856. Tome premier, 
pp. 339 ' Guillaume and Co. 
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It appears from this statement the Average Annual Pro- 
duce in Russia, both of Gold and Silver, has been diminishing 
for some time. For example — 

Russia (EuBorxAN and Asiatic). — Average Annual Produce 
in Groups of Years. 

Periods. Gold. Silver. 

1825-47 - 1-35 Mins. Sterl. - 0*17 Mins. Sterl. 

’48-50 . 3-37 „ - 016 

’51-54 . 308 .. - 0-15 

The adoption by M. Otreschkoff of so long a period as the 
23 years 1825-47, somewhat hides from view the real facts of 
the case as concerns the large production of Gold during the 
six years 1843-48. But according to details to be gathered 
from other parts of the volume, it appears that the production 
of Gold increased progressively from 1,700,000/. in 1842, to 
3,260,000/. in 1848; and it then began to decrease progres- 
siv<dy, until in 1854 the produce was returned as 2,951,000/. 

The Production of Silver in Russia seems to have gradually 
declined, with scarcely a single interruption, from 150,000/. in 
1826, to 144,000/. in 1854. 

In Asia, on the other liand {excluding from the list of Asiatic 
countries the Russian possessions on that Continent, but in- 
cluding the Eastern Archipelago) there has been, since 1825, 
a progressive and considerable increase in the average annual 
produce, both of Gold and Silver. Thus : — 

Asia (as stated). — Average Annual Produce in Groups of 

Years. 

Periods. Gold. Silver. 

1825-47 - 1’61 Mins. Sterl. - 0-36 Mins. Sterl. 

’48-50 . 2*70 „ - 097 

’51-54 - 3*60 „ - 0*98 „ 

Following chiefly in the path of M. Michel Chevalier (La ' 
Monnaie, sec. vii. chap, i.) M. Otreschkoff is disposed to 
think that the present production of Gold in China is about 
600,000/. per annum, and of AV/iv/r about 180,000/. per annum ; 
and that the present production of Gold in Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, and the rest of the Archipelago, is about 2,400,000/. 
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He eajs, that in 1850 Colonel Eowalefski, an Engineer 
officer, was sent to Pekin by the Russian Government, and 
reported that the region of the Gold Production in China was 
in the Western Provinces of the Empire, and seemed to follow 
the range of the Blue Mountains. 

But the Chinese Government are described as imposing 
every possible impediment to the search for Gold and Silver ; 
and M. Otrcschkoffi states a strong opinion that under a more 
enlightened Government China would become a great pro- 
ducing country as regards the Precious Metals. 

He says also that, in some of the Russian surface diggings, 
the work is carried on even for a return so small as about 1/. 
in Gold Dust as the result of dealing with two Tons of earth. 
But in Siberia, he says, that the proportion is seldom less than 
AL as the produce of the same weight of earth. 

The general conclusion seems to be, that in Russia, both 
European and Asiatic, the production of Gold and Silver is 
gradually decreasing. But that the introduction of any strong 
and enlightened Government in China would lead to large 
supplies of both metals from that country. 

III. 

In Table (C.) I have compiled from the work of M. Che- 
valier so often quoted (La Monnaie, sect. v. chap. iii. and iv.), 
a statement of the Estimated Annual Production of Gold and 
Silver in the several countries of the World in 1800 and 1848. 

As regards Silvery the general result of the Table (C.) is to 
show, that in 1848 the Annual Produce in America was 
about 1 Afi/Zion sterling less than in 1800, — viz., against 
7^ Millions. 

But since 1848, it is certain that the Produce of Silver in 
South America has very largely increased, M. Leon Fauchrr 
estimated tliat in 1851 the American Production of Silver was 
7,680,000/., or nearly 1^ IVlillions more than in 1848. At the 
present time (January, 1857), 1 think we are justified in plac- 
ing the American Produce of Silver at 10 Millions sterling per 
annum, and the Total Silver Produce of the World at not less 
than 12 Millions per annum, or nearly double the annual pro- 
duce in 1848. 

The statement in Table (D.) throws some light oh this 
subject. 
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We find there that the estimated imports of Silver into the 
United Kingdom have risen from 4^200^000/. in 1852> to 
5,500,0001 in 1856; and there has been a large consumption 
for Coin and other purposes in the United States. 

The details in Table (D.) are exceedingly interesting at this 
time. It . has been constructed from the details published by 
the Economist, and by Mr. Low. 

The last of the Tables (E.) brings into one view the arrivals 
of Gold and Silver month by month during the five years 
1852-56. 


IV. 

The general Conclusions which appeared to be justified by 
the details in this Appendix are, shortly : — 

(1.) That the very large supplies of Quicksilver from Cali- 
fornia since 1853 have already reduced the price of that metal 
more than one-half, thereby rendering it profitable to re-open 
Silver Mines previously abandoned, and to extend the produc- 
tion of Silver Mines actually in operation. 

(2.) That from this cause, and from further discoveries of 
Silver, we may estimate the Total annual Production of Silver 
as being 12 Millions sterling, in 1856 ; — while it was only 8| 
Millions sterling in 1848. 

(3.) That one of the leading results which would fiow from 
any efiectual opening of China to vigorous enterprise, would be 
a large addition from that country to the annual supplies of 
both the Precious Metals. 


I have now to insert the Table (A.), showing the Imports and 
Re-Exports of Quicksilver, and the Price in London, 1849-55. 
On the subject of this Table (A.) the reader is referred to 
pages 759, 760. ante. 
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(A.) QviCKSVLYEn,— S tatement for the Fifteen Years 1841-55, 
of the Imports into and Exports from the UmTER KiRGWMi 
toith the Prices in London in June of each Year. 

(i.) Imports into United Kingdom. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

VlAR8. 

Imported prom 

Total Re- 
exported. 

Retained in 
United Kingdom. 

Spain. 

United 

States. 

other 

Places. 

Totals. 

Imported. 

Quantity. 

Prices 
in Lon- 
don in 
June. 


Ibt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ifai. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

lbs. 

1841 


- 

■ 

1-82 


•05 

not gvn 

»42 


- 

H 

200 


•54 


*43 

2-10 

- 

■ 

2-10 


•82 

>» 

*44 

1-92 

- 

•23 

2-15 

I -71 

•44 

>» 

*45 

1-80 

- 

•07 

1-87 

1*41 

•45 

n 

1846 

1-84 

- 


1-84 

I *60 

•24 

f* 

*47 

2-51 

- 

•03 

2*54 

1-52 

102 

ff 

'48 

1-55 

- 

•01 

1-56 

•90 

•66 

9* 


2*57 

- 

•11 

2'68 

1-25 

1-43 

mf . 


•24 

- 

•09 

•35 

1*01 

- 


1851 

•03 



•03 

•87 


45 

*52 

1-83 ' 

•01 

•27 

211 

00 

1-33 

36 

*53 

1-48 

•20 

•18 

3-86 

I’ll 

•75 

28 

*54 

2*45 

•04 

•04 

2-53 

•90 

1*63 

24 

*55 

2‘81 

•30 

•11 

3'22 

1 

I *60 

1-62 

22 


In the next and second division of this Table (A.) I give the 
Re-Exports of Quicksilver from the United Kingdom during 
the period 1841-55. The apparent alteration in the destination 
of those Re-Exports is remarkable. 
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(n.) Bb-ExP0RT8 op QmCK81I.TBB FROM Umited IQmodoh. 


1 

S 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Ybabb. 

Rb-Expobts to Z 

Mexiea 

Chili and 
Peru. 

Russia. 

India and 
China. 

Other 

Places. 

Totals. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1841 

•76 

•38 

- 

- 

•63 

warn 

'42 

•64 

•25 

- 

- 

•57 

■g 

'43 

•58 

•23 


- 

•47 

mm 

*44 

•96 

•25 

- 

- 

•51 

|g| 

*45 

•53 

•37 

- 

- 

•52 

m 

1846 

•65 

•35 


— 

•60 

1-60 

*47 

•96 

•27 


- 

•29 


*48 

•26 

•36 

- 

- 

•28 

mm 

*49 

•14 

•55 

- 

- 

•56 

wm 

*60 

•57 

•16 

i 

- 

•28 

101 

1851 

•07 

•35 



•45 

•87 

*52 

•01 

- 

•13 

•13 

•51 

•78 

*53 

•06 

- 

•10 

•44 

•61 

Ml 

*54 

•48 

- 

•13 

•24 

•05 

•90 

*55 

1 - 

•40 

•22 

•43 

•55 

1-60 


The quuitities are giren in Millions and Decimals ;~4bat is to say, the four unit figures 
are <»nitted : thus *76 represents 760,000 lbs., and *01 represents 10,000 lbs. 


The following Table (B.) has been already referred to at 
pages 761-2. ante^ and is compiled from several portions of the 
work by M. Otreschkoff. 
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(B.) Bussu AND Asia. 

(l) Whole of Russia. — ^Production op Gold and Silver, 
1704 — 1854. — Statement of the Total and Average Annual 
Production of the whole of Russia {European and Asiatic)y 
in Periods of Years. ( Compiled from the Details contained 
in the’ Work by M. N. Tarassenko-^Otreschkoffy published in 
1856.) 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 



Gold. 

Silver. 


PlBlODI. 










( Yeari both Inclusive.) 

Total 

Produce. 

Wm 

Total 

Produce. 

Annual 

Average, 

Years. 


Mins. 

S 

Mins. 

S 

Mins. 

e 

Mins. 

£ 

107 

1704-1809 

17*10 

0*1 6 

9*76 

0*91 

15 

1810-24 

2*20 

0*15 

1*68 

0*11 

23 

*25-47 

31*00 

»*35 

3*94 

0*17 

3 

1848-50 

10*10 

3*37 


0*16 

4 

’51-54 

12*30 

3*o8 


0*15 



72*70 


16*47 



(n.) Asia. — Production op Gold and Silver, 1492 — 1854. — 
Statement of the Total and Average Annual Production in 
AsiAy — excluding Asiatic Russioy but including the Asian 
Archipelago ( Oceanie). ( Compiled from M. Otreschkoff.) 
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(C.) Annual Production qf Gold and Silver in 1800, and 
1848. — Estimated Statement^ distinguishing the several 
Mining Covnteies of North and South America ; and the 
General Regions of Production in the Old World. 



The next Table (D.) brings into one view tlie Imports of 
Bullion year by year since 1851. 
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(D.) Imports of Gold and Silver into United Kingdom, 1851-56 j 
tinguished, as far as possible^ into the Places of Production ; and also 
separating, as far as possible, Gold from Silver » {Compiled from Mr, Lords 
Circular of 26^4 Jan, *57> omd from the Economist of 2\th Jan, *67,) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

IMPORTED FROM{- 
'and whether Gold or Silver: — 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1851. 



Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mini. 

Mini. 


w 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gold. 

r United States, including theprin-l 
\ cipal Imports from California J 

8-69 

7-45 

7-61 

5-35 

6-12 

7-03 

ff 

Australia ... 

10-16 

10*53 

12-00 

15-15 

6-91 

•03 

V 

Brazils - - - - 

•04 

-06 

*31 

•32 

•43 

•45 

». 

Russia - - 

- 

- 

- 

•16 

-09 

•67 


India . - - - 

- 

- 

•46 

•08 

•01 

'01 

» 

Africa . - - - 

•08 

•12 

•08 

•07 

•01 

•01 


(II.) 







Silver 

cUiJly, 

r Mex CO, West Indies, Peru, and 1 
^ partly from California - J 

7*06 

5-43 

5-80 

5-81 

6-41 

5-21 

n 

Mediterranean . - • 

•53 

29 

•22 

•15 

•34 

•37 


Totals 

26*56 

25-88 

26*50 

27-10 

20*33 

13-80 


(HI.) 







\ 

Estimated Froportipn of Gold 
and Silver 







- 

Gold 

21-06 

19-18 

21-50 

21*60 

16-13 

9-30 

- 

Silver - - - 

5-50 

4-70 

5-00 

5-50 

4-20 

4*50 


Totals 

26-56 

23-88 

26-50 

2M0 

20-33 

1380 


(IV.) 







- 

r Actual Imports of S’dver froml 
J West Indies and Mexico into 1 

1 Southamptm, being part of the | 
L results above in (in.) - - ) 

4-80 

3-50 

4-1 1 

3*9*’ 

4*01 

3*35 


Note— B eildei thearrivtli of Sliver at Southampton, there are considerable arrivals at Liveipool and London. 
VOL. VI ZS 
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(E.) Gold and Silver Bullion. — Imports into United 
Kingdom from Places of PRODUcnoNy during each Month 
of the Five Years 1852--56. (^Compiled for the Economist 
(24/A Jan, *57) from the City Articles of the Daily Papers,) 
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The preceding figures do not include the transmissions of 
Coin and Bullion to and from the Continent, hut are confined 
to arrivals from places where Gold and Silver are produced. 

For 1851 the details per Month are not given, but the Total 
Import is stated at 13,796,000/. 

I have given in Part 11. various statements from other 
sources of the arrivals of Gold and Silver in some of the years 
between 1850 and 1856 ; but the above Table brings the 
whole of these important facts into the compass of a single 
statement. 

The order in which the Imports of Bullion have taken place 
throughout the several years is a peculiarly interesting part of 
the inquiry. 

It will be found, I think, upon a careful collation of dates, 
that the relief of the Money Market, on the occasion of nearly 
all the numerous periods of pressure since 1852, has cor- 
responded very closely with the- actual or advised arrivals of 
the Gold Ships from Australia and the Mail Packets from the 
United States and the West Indies. 

N. 
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APPENDIX XXVII. 


Bake Returns — Australia. — Returns for New South 
Wales, 1841-56; Viotoru, 1851-56; and South Aus- 
tralia, 1851-54. — Sydney Mint. 

The important features in the Bank Returns of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia — Tables (A.), (B.), and 
(C.) — relate chiefly to the Circulation of Notes ; the Cash 
Reserve ; and the amount of the Discounts and Advances. 

It became a very early provision of the law in the Colony 
of New South Wales, that the Banks carrying on business 
within the Colony should make a Quarterly Return of certain 
leading items of their Liabilities and Assets, to be ascertained 
for the average of the preceding three months ; and this pro- 
vision was adopted by the Colonies of Victoria and South 
Australia. 

It also happened that, in an early period, the Business of 
Banking in Australia fell into the hands of a few powerful and 
wealthy Joint Stock Banks, supported, in a great measure, by 
persons in London connected with Australia ; having the Head 
Oflices of the Banks in London ; and conducting their business 
in Australia by means of Branch Banks. 

It follows, therefore, that the Banks in Victoria and New 
South Wales are very nearly the same ; and that the Paid-up 
Capital set forth in col. 13. of Tables (A.) and (B.) is not a 
Capital exclusively employed either in Victoria or New South 
Wales, but is the Capital of the Banks represented there, by. 
Branches. At the same time, there are in Victoria, NW 
South Wales, and South Australia, Banks purely local. 

If we compare the year 1850 — the year before the Dis- 
coveries at Bathurst — with 1856, the latest year in the Returns, 
we arrive at the following results as regards the Circulation 
and the Cash Reserve of the Banks. 
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Australian Banks, and 1856. 


1 

3 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Population (Pcmobi). 

Colony, 

Circulation. 

Cahh Rsssrte. 

1850. 

1856. 

1850. 

1856. 

1850. 

1856. 

No. 

i8o,ooo 

50. 000 

60.000 

No. 

260,000 

350,000 

85,000 

New South Wales 

Victoria - 

South Australia 

e 

270.000 

100.000 

80,000 

£ 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

300,000 

£ 

570.000 

220.000 

140,000 

£ 

2.500.000 

3.500.000 

1.200.000 

220,000 

695,000 


450,000 

4,300,000 

930,000 

7,200,000 


We have here, comparing 1856 with 1850,— 

Population, three times as great as in 1850. 

Note Circulation, nine times as great as in 1850. 

Specie Reserve, eight times as great as in 1850. 

Besides the Millions sterling of Bank Notes in Circulation, 
it is estimated, that the Gold in Circulation among the Public 
outside the Banks, is at least 1 Million in Victoria ; and at 
least 1 Million more in New South Wales and South Australia. 

We arrive, then, at the startling conclusion that, in the space 
of five years, the transactions of about 700,000 inhabitants in 
Australia have become so large as to require a Currency of not 
less than about 14 Millions sterling. 

These figures will enable us to understand why the 12 Mil- 
lions of Gold exported from this country to Australia in 
1852-53 have almost wholly remained there, at least so far as 
can be ascertained on this side. 

Banking in Australia has been a profitable business since 
1850. 

The Banks very rarely allow interest on the Deposits lodged 
with them. In Victoria, since May, 1854, the rate of Discount 
for 95 days* Bills has been about 7 per cent, per ann. j longer 
bills, 8 per cent. ; advances on Overdrawn current accounts, 
10 per cent. Between 1846 and May, 1854, these rates were 
lower, namely 6 per cent, for 95 days’ Bills ; 7 per cent, for 
long bills ; and 8 per cent, for Overdrawn accounts. For per* 
manent advances on Mortgage the rate was 10 per cent.4ill ihd 
close of 1855, when the rate fell to 8 and 9 per cent. During 
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the commercial discredit of 1854-d5 rates of 15 to 20 per 
cent, were not uncommon. 

The Notes of the Banks are for Sums of not less than 5/. 
The Advances and Discounts by the Banks have been : 


Uoloiiy. 

1850. 

£ 

1656. 

New South Wales - 

1,600,000 

6,200,000 

Victoria 

900,000 

7,000,000 

South Australia 

600,000 

1,000,000 


3,100,000 

14,200,000 


The difficulties connected with the sale of Gold Bullion in 
1852 and *53, led, after much clamour, to the permission by 
the Home Government of the establishment of a Local Mint 
at Sydney. Tlic Mint actually commenced operations in May, 
1855, and to the end of 1856 has coined about 2 Millions of 
Gold. But the experiment, so far, has not answered the ex- 
pectations of those who called for it. The Home Government 
very properly refused to render the Sydney Coin a legal tender 
all over the Empire ; and following in the same path, the Vic- 
toria Legislature have refused, but with less reason, to render 
the Sydney Coin a legal tender in Victoria. The establishment, 
therefoi'e* is conOned to purely local purposes ; and the ex- 
penses are found to be a burden compared with the benefits 
received. 

The truth is, that the Mint is not required. The ordinary 
course of trade will abundantly supply Australia with Imperial 
Coinage. 

(II.) 

One of the most remarkable of the measures employed with 
reference to the Banks in Australia, in consequence of the Gold 
Discoveries, was the measure adopted in January, 1852, in the 
Colony of South Australia, and known as the Bullion Act. 

The Report, dated 2nd August, 1852, of the South Australian 
Chamber of Commerce, states with great clearness the character 
of the Crisis out of which the Bullion Act arose. 

The discovery of Gold in New South Wales and Victoria 
drew from South Australia, in a few weeks in the autumn of 
1851, about 20,000 persons out of a population of 70,000 per- 
sons, These Colonial Emigrants were the most valuable por- 
tion of the effective working population of South Australia ; 
and they not only embarrassed that Colony by withdrawing 
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their labour, but they also drew away from the Banks, in the 
form of Coiuy a very considerable part of the Deposits of which 
the Banks had been made the places of lodgment. The trade 
of South Australia was in an unsound state prior to August, 
1851 ; and Rates of Discount of 30 to 40 per cent, per ann. 
were prevalent. The exodus of the Labourers, and the with- 
drawal of the Cash Reserves of the Banks, threatened a se- 
rious crisis. On the. one hand, the Banks could not purchase 
Gold Bullion offered to them for sale because their supply of 
Coin was already inadequate, and because their Notes were 
payable in Coin, and not in Bullion ; nor, on the other hand, 
could the Banks extend their advances to their customers. 
These difficulties were so great that Gold Bullion was sold in 
South Australia at 45^. per ounce, while the price was 60^, in 
Victoria. 

In January, 1852, the Legislative Council adopted, at the 
suggestion of the Banks, a measure of the following nature : —1 
(1.) An Assay Office was established for melting and assay- 
ing Gold Bullion at a charge of one per cent, for expenses. 
— (2.) On Gold Bars so assayed the Banks were authorised to 
effect advances or purchases at the rate of 715. per ounce stand- 
ard. — (3.) Gold Bars so taken w’ere declared to be legal tender 
by the Banks, and the Notes of the Banks were declared to be 
legal tender between third parties. — (4.) The Act was to be 
in force for one year from its date. 

The success of the measure is described as having been per- 
fect. Tlie Banks were at once set at liberty, and the financial 
pressure was removed. 

Tlie following figures will show the effect of the scheme 
upon the position of the Banks. 

South Australia. — Position of the Banks of the Colony 
in January, 1852, immediately prior to the passing of the 
Bullion Act; and in July, 1852, when the Act had been 
six 3Iofiths in force, 

• Cash and 

Date. Circulation. Deposits. Discounts. Bullion 

ResciTC. 

£ £ £ £ 
1852, Jan. - 84,000 - 211,000 - 606,000 - 97,000 

„ July - 233,000 - 452,000 - 378,000 - §24,000 

One of the chief indirect effects of the measure was in" in- 
ducing the return to South Australia of the Emigrants who had 
left it for the Diggings. 
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Quarterly Commovof the Bern in Viciobia, 1851 - 56 . 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN. BANKS. [App. XXVH, 


(C.) South Austkalia. — Abstract of the Returns of all the 
Banks carrying on Business in the Province of South 
Australia, at the Dates as under, 1851-54. 


1 3 8 4 5 6 r 


Dates. 

Liabilitibs. 

Assets. 

Circula- 

tion. 

Deposits. 

Total Lia- 

bilitles. 

Specie 

and 

Bullion. 

Bills dis. 

counted. 

Total 

Assets. 

1851, Sept. 
'52, July 
*53, Mch. 
*53, Sept. 
*54, Mch. 

*64 Nov. 

< 

77. 

*33. 

361. 

163. 

308. 

£ 

209, 

451, 

1,210, 

1,406, 

1,404, 

1,384, 

£ 

287, 

684, 

1,571, 

1,670, 

1,712, 

£ 

*44, 

S»4» 

1,124, 

*,S«, 

i,x66. 

£ 

698, 

387, 

461, 

346, 

732, 

690, 

£ 

742, 

911. 

1,586, 

1,868, 

1,898, 


MoT».~The three unit figures are omitted ; thus, 77, represents 77,000/. 


These returns relating to South Australia must be ex- 
amined in connection with the details given at pages 774-5. 
ante, on the subject of the South Australian Bullion Act of 
Jan. 1852. 

N. 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 


Australian Population. — Details relative to Origin and 
Bate op Increase op the Population op New South 
Waies, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, to 
THE Close of 1856. 

Among the most important of the considerations connected 
with the future, is the character and extent of the European 
Populations which have established themselves in the four 
Australian Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria (formerly 
Port Phillip), South Australia, and Tasmania (formerly Van 
Diemen’s Land). And among the most important of the 
influences which will determine the future of the great region 
lying in the Southern Seas, is the circumstance that, not only 
prior to 1851, but also subsequent to 1851, the course of 
events has established firmly in these four colonies — ^but espe- 
cially in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia — 
not merely an European population, with a reasonable admix- 
ture of the sexes, but a Population which in the largest pro- 
portion is entirely English ; — not simply British — but drawn 
from the best and hardiest of the English Counties. 

In the Tables (A.) to (F.) attached to this Appendix, I 
have collected as many of the facts as are necessary to form 
something more than a mere general opinion of the character 
of the Australian Population ; and I have been the more in- 
duced to insert these Tables because they have been condensed 
from a variety of sources. 

The admirable volume of Statistical Beturns relative to 
Victoria, compiled by Mr. W. H. Archer ♦, the Begistrar of 
the Colony — himself reared in the ranks of the Statistical 
Society of London — has furnished much of the information ; 
and I have sought the rest in Blue Books, and elsewhere. 

* The Victoria Statistical Register, 8vo., 1855, sold in London, 
by Guillaume, Chester Square. 
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First, as regards the English element in the Australian 
Population, we are able to state 8pecificall7 the nationality of 
the Emigrants from the United Kingdom to Australia during 
the years 1853 and ’54. Thus : — 


Emigrants to Australia from United Kingdom* 


Origin. 


1854 . 

No. 

1853 . 

Na 

English 

- 

- 47,100 

32,200 

Scotch 

- 

- 14,200 

9,900 

Irish 

- 

- 1^200 

12,700 

Other 

- 

- 5,700 

6,600 



83,200 

61,400 


In both years, therefore, more than 50 per cent, of the Emi- 
grants were English. 

In I’able (A.) the progress of the New South Wales Popula- 
tion is shown from 1821 to 1854; and also the almost complete 
establishment of an equality in the numbers of the sexes. 

Tables (B.) and (C.) relate to the Population of Victoria 
down to the close of 1855 ; and even in this Colony the propor- 
tion of females to males is 60 to 100. 

Table (D.) is important as showing the distribution of the 
population in Victoria at the Statutory Census taken April, 
1854. One of the important results of that Census was the 
establishment of the fact, that the Total Population of the 
Gold Fields was only, say, 70,000 persons, instead of 100,000, 
or 120,000, which it had been the custom to assume. 

Table (F.) exhibits the rush of Immigrants into Victoria 
after 1851. The small influx of 600 persons per month 
early in 1851, became 10,000 per month in 1852 and 1853. 

It appears also from Table (F.) that the funds provided by 
the Australian Colonies for Emigration from this country 
amounted for the Five Years, 1851-55, to, say, 2 Millions 
sterling. 

Comparing the Population of Australia at the close of 1850 
and 1856, we have the following results — omitting the 
20,000 Chinese, who are happily not permanent residents : — 
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Population (Persons) of the Four leading Australian Colonies^ 
December i 1850 and 1856. 


Colony. 

1856. 

1850. 

New South Wales 

270,000 - 

180,000 

Victoria - - - 

320,000 . 

77,000 

South Australia 

100,000 

64,000 

Tasmania 

60,000 

48,000 


750,000 

369,000 


(A.) New Sorm Wales, exclusive of Port Phillip [Victoriay-^Eigkt 
Censuses, 1821 — 1854. — Total Population of City of Sydney, and 
the whole of New South Wales ; with Proportions of Ages, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Year. 

CiTV OF Sydney. 

Total Census op Colony. 

Per-Centagr op 
Total Population. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tolal. 

Males. 

Females. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

p. cent. 

p. cent. 

1821 

- 

- 

- 


8,100 

29,800 

72 8 

27 -z 

1828 

7,400 


10,800 


9,OOC 


75-4 

24*6 

1833 

9,800 



44,700 

16,200 


73-4 

26-6 

1836 


7,600 

19,700 

55,500 


77,100 

72-0 

28*0 

1841 

17,200 

12,800 

30,000 ' 

79,000 

40,200 

119,200 

66-4 

33-« 

1846 

20,800 

17,500 

38,300 

94,500 

62,100 

156,600 

60-0 

40*0 

1851 

(Mch.) 

30,000 

24,000 

54,000 

106,200 

81,000 

187,200 

56-6 

43*4 

1854 

(Dec.) 




144,100 

107,200 

251,300 

57*3 

427 


Hoti. The Ufban population, ti distinguished from the Rural population, is returned as follows 
uclutive of Sydney, as giren above. 

ISSS - (7 places) - 13,000 persons. 1841 • (25 places) - 28,000 persons. , 

1836 • (7 places) • 18,500 », 1846 • (30 places) - 31,700 „ 

More than one half, therefore, of the Urban Population has, at all the periods, been collected in 
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Sydney. The towns of largest population in 1846 were Paramatta, 4,400 persons ; Maitland, 
8,300 persons ; Bathurst, 1,900 persons ; Newcastle, l,500persons ; Windsor, 1,700 persons. 

In March, 1856, the population of the City of Sydney wu returned at. 53,000 persons ; 
86,800 males, 26,900 females }.that is, an exeat of females over males; a result entirely new 
inAus.. .ian statistics. 

In the above Table col 9. marks very satisfactorily the increasing proportion of females. 


(B.) Colony op Victoria (late Port Pliillip).— jFoitn Censuses of March 
1841) March 1846) March 1861) and April 1854 $ and the Estimates 
of December^ *54 and *55. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


1 Melbourne. 

Geelong. 

Total Census of whole Colony. 


. Males. 

FemaUt. 

- 

Males. 

Females. 

- 

Males. 

Femalet. 

- 

1841 

1846 

1851 

• No. 

i U,676 
: 5,754 
' 12,374 

No. 

1,803 

5,200 

10,769 

No. 

4,479 

10,954 

23,143 

No. 

304 

782 

4,491 


No. 

454 

1,370 

8,291 

No. 

8,274 

20,184 

46,202 

No. 

3,464 

12,695 

31,143 

No. 

11,738 

33,879 

77,345 

1854 

27,200 

22,52*2 

49, 72^ 

11,065 

9,041 

20,115 

137,442 

95,432 

232374 

81 

- 

- 

« 

- 

- 

- 

178,024 

95,841 

273,865 

1655 
81 Dee. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

207,133 

112,112 

319345 


With reference to the Census of 1854, great as is the in- 
crease (say 155,000. or 200 per cent.) over 1851, it must be 
remembered that the whole of that increase is attributable to 
Immigration ; for with the adult females equal to little more 
than, say, 15 per cent of the total population) there must be a 
considerable excess of deaths over birthS) instead of births over 
deaths. 

At Dec. *54 and Dec. *55, there were about 20,000 Chinese, 
all males, in Victoria; and they had been found so undesirable « 
as Immigrants, that in<;f 855, it was proposed to levy a tax on 
Chinese arrivals. 
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(C.) ViCTOBiA.— -i4fl£s of Male and Feualb PopvtATiOK.—- 
Per-CetUage Proportion borne by die several Ages to the Total 
Popsdation tf die Colony. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Malm. 

Fkmalbs. 

Aon. 

1841. 

1846. 

1851. 

1841. 

1846. 

1851. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

(K14 

14-2 

28*2 

30*8 

33*4 

43*4 


14-21 

68 

4*9 

6*9 

111 

7*9 

11*4 

21-45 

73'0 

60-4 

53*4 

62 ■« 

45*3 

39*4 

45-60 

5-3 

5*6 

7*8 

2*5 

31 

4*6 

60 and above 

0*6 

0-8 

1*1 

0 2 


mm 

All ages - 

70*5 

61*4 

59*7 

29*5 

38*6 

40*2 


NoTB.~Thi8 Table may be read thus, viz. :-»In 1841 the Males of the ages 14 to 21 were 
equal to 6*8 per cent, of the Total Male Population, And the Male Population of all 
ages was equal to 70*5 per cent, of the Total Population, Male and Female, of the Colony. 
—The like reading for the other cols — The ages for 1854 are not yet published. The in- 
crease in tiie proportion of Females <of all ages) to Males (of all ages) is very marked. 
Thus: 


Victoria. — Censuses 1841, ’46, and ’5U 

In 1841 there were 42 females to 100 males. 
1846 „ 62 „ 100 „ 

1851 „ 66 „ 100 „ 


(D.) Victoria. — Census taken in April, 1854, in pursuance of 
an Act of the Colonial Legislature* 


(1.) Town PopuLATioK, 



Males. 

Fenudes. 

Total 

Melbourne and Suburbs - 1 

r ^ 

1 11,400 

10,000 

49,700 

21,400 

Geelong .... 

11,000 

9,000 

20,000 

Eight other Towns 

5,100 

4,300 

9,400 

Forward 

27,500 

23,800 ** 

100,500 
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(n.) Agbicoltural A2n> Pastoral Population. 




Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Bourke County 

- 

12,800 

8,200 

21,000 

Dalhousie - 

- 

3,400 

1,800 

6,200 

Grant 

- 

4,400 

2,900 

7,300 

Seventeen other Counties - 

15,700 

8,800 

24,500 



36,300 

21,700 

58,000 

(in.) 

Mining 

PoFirUlTION. 


Ballarat Diggings 

• 

12,600 

4,000 

16,600 

Bendigo „ - 

- ■ - 

12,200 

3,200 

15,400 

Mount Alexander 

- 

8,600 

3,400 

12,000 

Tarrengower 


4,100 

1,100 

5,200 

Ten other Localities 

- 

9,200 

2,200 

11,400 



46,700 

13,900 

60,600 

Travellers on Boads ( 

‘‘ Pros- 




pecting Parties ”) 

- 

6,000 

600 

6,600 



52,700 

14,500 

67,200 


Summary^ Aprils 1854. 

Total Population of Victoria so 
far as Sex is given by the 


Eeturn - - - - 

116,500 59,500 

176,000 

Melbourne — Sex not distin- 
guished - - . - 

- 

49,700 

Travellers on Boads 


226,700 

1,800 

Persons on Board of Ships 

. 

6,000 


General Total 

232,500 


The following Table (E.) relates to the Estimated Population 
of the Gold Fields of Victoria at four dates in each year 
1851-55. 
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(E.) ViCTOBU. — Estimated Popvlatioit of the variout Gold 
Fields at Four Periods of the Years 1851 to 1854. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Year and 

Karnes of Gold Fields. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

December. 


Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1851. 

Ballarat, Mount Alex- 
ander, Anderson’s 
Creek - - - 



30 

20,300 

1852. 

Ballarat, Mount Alex- 
ander, May Day 
Hills - 

86,260 

31,100 

53,500 

44,400 

1853. 

Castlemaine, Sandhurst, 
Ballarat, Bushwortb, 
Heathcote 

65,000 

72,600 

80,200 

75,600 

1854. 

(Same Places) - 

100,000 

120,000 

84,000 

- 

1855. 

(Same Places) - 

- 

150,000 

162,000 

146,000 


Kotb.— Io Julj, 1855, the Eitimate of 150,000 personi included 23,000 women and 38,000 
children; learing 100,000 men, of whom 23,000 were Chinese. 

In October, 1855, the women were 19»000, the children 32,000,-~the Chinese were 19,000,— 
leaving 83,000 men, Europeans or Colonists. It is the bane of the Chinese Immigration 
that it includes men only. 


By the Census of Aprils 1854, (see page 786. opposite) the 
total population of the Gold Fields was ascertained to be 
67,200 (viz. 52,700 males, and 14,500 females) ; a number vwy 
much Uss than, as shown by the preceding Estimate, it had 
become the habit to assume. 

In the following Table (F.) we are able to trace in a.nume* 
rical form the enormous influx of Immigrants into Victoria ' 
1852-58. 
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(F.) ViOTOEU.— /infwainojr for Ptriodt of Six MotUht during the Yean 
1831-58; £$tinguuhmg the Assistbd from the Usassisted Immigrantt, 

1 ji 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 



Assisted. 

Unaasiited. 


Totau. 


Aruvals 

Tariods. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both 

Sexes. 

ria 

Month. 


Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Ferions. 

1851* 









Jan.— McIl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,180 

570 

1,750 

580 

Apl-^nnfi 

150 

no 

1,060 

340 

1,210 

430 

1,640 

550 

July— Dec. 

1,080 

900 

7,400 

1,520 

8,500 

2,400 

10,900 

1,820 

1852. 









Jan.— Jana 

1,490 

1,230 

24,300 

4,300 

25,600 

4,600 

30,200 

5,000 

July— Dec. 

6,500 

6,500 

43,000 

9,000 

50,000 

15,500 

64,700 

10,800 

1853. 









Jan.— June 

3,200 

5,000 

34,000 

9,700 

36,200 

14,700 

50,900 

8,500 

July- Dec, 

2,060 

4,300 

26,500 

8,200 

28,560 

12,500 

41,160 

7,000 

1854. 









Jan— Jane 

notgm. 

not gyn. 

not gvn. 

not gvn. 

23,000 

9,400 

32,400 

57400 

JaIy...Oct. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20,000 

7,200 

27,200 

6,800 


1 




194,310 

67,300 

261,850 

5.700 


Von.— The amount of Fundi placed bj the Australian Coloniei — chiefly Victoria and New South Walei— at 
the diiponl of the Emigration Commluioneri for the purposei of aiiiitlng eligible Emigranti from the United 
Kingdom, ii gl?en ai fpllowi 


1847 ^ 

• . 47,000 

1880 - . 

. 197,000 

1688 - 

. • 872,000 

*48 - 

• . 197.000 

*81 . - 

• 294,000 

'54 - 

• • 797,000 

*49 . 

• . 144,000 

, *82 - . 

. 377,000 

1 *85 . 

• • not^en*'" 


Thaw ftindi are adeflntte pottkm of the proceeds of the Land Sales. For the five yean 1851-56, the iThndi 
•mounted probably to 8 MilUoni iteriing. 

The figures in col. 9., exhibitinc the average Arrivals per month, will attract attention. During the twelve 
months July 1882 to July 1853, the average Arrivals in Melbourne and Geelong were very nearif 10,000 persons per 
l|Oiith. 

Thi cost of Passage for a Government Adult Emigrant is at present (January, *57) about 18/. In 1882 it was 28/* 

N. 
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APPENDIX XXIX. 


Avstralian Trade and Revenue, 184'2 — 1854. — Progress 
OF THE Four Colonies. 

In the seven Tables (A.) to (G.), attached hereto, I have placed, 
in a condensed form, the material facts necessary to exhibit the 
progress of Trade, Revenue, Shipping, and Live Stock, in the 
four Australian Colonies, at a date — 1842 — in the early pro- 
gress of the Colonies ; — at a second date— 1850— immediately 
prior to the Gold Discoveries in May, 1851 ; — and at a third 
date — 1854-^ three years after those Discoveries. 

It is only by the aid of digested statements, such as I have 
sought to frame in this and other Appendices, that we can 
arrive at a clear and precise estimate of the strength and com- 
pactness of the social framework which has been set up by the 
English communities in Australia. The more I have been led 
to investigate the phenomena connected with the Gold Dis- 
coveries, the more I have become sensible that probably one of 
the greatest and most hopeful circumstances connected with 
the Future is the rapid and solid growth which, in the space of 
five or six years, has placed Australia in the first rank of Young 
Countries. 

The details contained in the following Tables will enable us 
to form opinions of the Future at least, by the aid of some know- 
ledge of the Past. 

I have to express my thanks to Mr. Merivale for the oppor- 
tunity of consulting, at the Colonial Office, some of the original 
Blue Books received from Australia. 

I am not so presumptuous as to claim for all the following 
figures the merit of perfect accuracy ; but I do not think that 
the errors are numerous or of much moment. 
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(A.) Australian Colonies. — New Sovth Wales, Victoria, 

Comparative Progress at the Three 

____ 1 a 8 4 5 





Population. 

Total 

Revenue. 

1 Traob 

Yiari. 



Residents. 

Immigrants. 

Imports. 

1842. 

New South Wales (1837) 

No. 

77,100 

No. 

3,400 



Victoria 

- 

- 

11,700 

1,000 

87,000 


Tasmania 

- 

- 

59,000 

3.000 



South Australia 

- 

- 

17,000 

600 



Totals 

- 

• 

164,800 

8,000 


2,216,000 

1850. 

New South Wales 



180,000 

4,600 

368,000 

1,333,000 

Victoria 

- 

- 


10,760 

260,000 

745,000 

Tasmania 

- 

- 


Z 0,000 

163,000 

658,000 

South Australia 

- 

- 


3,000 

260,000 

845,000 

Totals 

- 

- 

369,300 

m 

1,051,000 

3,581,000 

1854. 







New South Wales 

- 

- 

251,000 

10,000 

1,239,000 

5,981,000 

Victoria • 

- 

- 


84,000 

3,223,000 

17,659,000 

Tasmania 

- 

- 


16,000 

375,000 

2,604,000 

South Australia 

- 

- 


12,000 

840,000 

2,147,000 

Totals 

- 

- 

670,000 

1 22,000 




This Table (A.) is a Summary of the Four Tables (B.), (C.), 
aame assigned by authority to Van Diemen’s Land from the 
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Tasuania, and Soutb Avstraua. — Svmmasy Stjtemest of 
Dates 1842, 1850, and 1854. 


6 7 8 9 10 


AKO SntPPIKO. 

Live Stock. 

Ybarb. 

Ejtportt, 

Tonnage 

Inwards. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

£ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1842. 

741,000 

133,000 

850,000 

3,452,000 

New South Wales (1837). 

200,000 

43,000 

50,000 

782,000 

Victoria. 

582,000 

83,000 

not given 

not given 

Tasmania. 

75,000 

13,000 

>» 


South Australia. 

1 , 605,000 

272,000 

900,000 

4,234,000 

Totals. 





1850. 

1,357,000 

126,000 

1,374,000 

7,092,000 

New South Wales. 

1 , 042,000 

108,000 

386,000 

5,130,000 

Victoria. 

613,000 

104,000 

82,000 

1,822,000 

Tasmania. 

570,000 

86,000 

68,000 

897,000 

South Australia. 

3 , 582,000 

424,000 

1,910,000 

14,941,000 

Totals. 





1854. 

4 , 050,000 

376,000 

1,576,000 

8,144,000 

New South Wales. 

11 , 775,000 


482,000 

5,332,000 

Victoria. 

1 , 433,000 


104,000 

1,831,000 

Tasmania. 

1 , 322,000 


74,000 

1,768,000 

South Australia. 

18 , 580,000 

1,514,000 

2,236,000 

17,076,000 

Totals. 


(D.), and (E.), which immediately follow. — Tasmania is the 
1st July, 1855, 
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(B,) New South Wales {excltmve of Port Phillip District)^PROQnm as 
shown at Six Periods during the Eighteen YsARSy 1837-54. (Port 
Phillip became the separate Province of Victoria, in 1851.) 


Divisions. 

1854. 

(I.) Population : — 

White Persons in Col. at 

End of Year • No, 

251,000 

Total Immigrants arrived 
in Year - - No, 

10,000 

(n.) Impoiits (real value). 
from Great Britain £ 
„ British Colonies £ 
„ Forgn. entries. £ 

4,354, 

544, 

1,083, 

Total Imports • 

5,981, 

(in.) EaPORT8.--Principal 
Artides of Colonial Pro- 
duce (real value) 

Wool - - • £ 

Live Stock - - £ 

Hides - - p £ 

Timber - • - £ 

Tallow - - - £ 

Gold - • - £ 

Other Exports - £ 

1,180, 

78, 

45, 

62, 

164, 

773, 

1.748, 

Destination of Exports 
to Great Britain - £ 
„ British Colonies • £ 
Forgn. entries. - £ 

2,307, 

1,624, 

119, 

Total Exports - 

4,050, 


1853. 1852. 


905, 

175, 

234, 

807, 

184, 

191, 

1,314, 

1,182, 


805, 

228, 

23, 

618, 

145, 

85, 

1,056, 

748, 
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Kon.— The three fifurei tt imit end arc omitted under ail the heads (xcejA (I.) Fopulation, and 
(V.) Education. 
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(C.) ViCTOEU (late Port Ihittip: erected into a separate Province in 
1851). — Progress {ex.c\\xmQ of New South Wales for the Years prior 
to 1851) as shown at Six Periods during the Thirteen Years 
1842-54. 


1 2 3 4 8 7 


Divisions. 



1852. 

1850. 

1846. 

1842. 

(L) Population: — 

White Persons in Col. 







at End of Tear No, 

273,000 

230,000 

170,000 

77,300 

32,900 

11,700 

Total Immigrants ar- 







rived in Year - No. 

34,000 

92,000 

95,000 

10,760 

3,700 

- 

(II.) Imports (real va- 
lue):-- 







from Great Britain £ 

10,942, 

9,092, 

2,013, 

617, 

232, 

145, 

British Cols. £ 

4,500, 

2,918, 

1,028, 

102 , 

22 , 

120 , 

„ Foreign Conn- 







tries - £ 

2,217, 

3,833, 

1,029, 

126, 

61, 

11 , 

Total Imports 

ir,6S9, 

15,843, 

4,070, 

745 , 

315, 

277, 

(EL) Exports.— Principal 







Articles of Colonial Pro- , 







dttce (rsol wt/ue) 

Wool - - -£ 

1,618, 

1,652, 

1,063, 

826, 

351, 

146, 

Salt Provisions - £ 

30, 

31, 

9, 

23, 

13. 

1 ,^ 

Livestock - - £ 

66 , 

56, 

36, 

29, 

29, 

-27*'^ 

Tallow - - • £ 

22 , 

13, 

60, 

133, 

3, 

1, 

Gold . - -£ 

8,255, 

8,644, 

6,136, 

- 

- 

- 

Other Exports « £ 

1,784, 

665, 

148, 

81, 

19, 

25, 

Total Exports - 

11,775, 

11,061, 

1 

7,452, 

1,042, 

415, 

200 , 
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Victoria. — Table (C.)— conitnued. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Divisions. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1850. 

1846. 

1842. 

(IV.) Agriculture and 







Pasture : — 







Acres in Crop - No. 

55, 

34, 

37, 

52, 

31, 

8, 

Horned Cattle - No. 

482, 

431, 

391, 

386, 

231, 

50, 

Sheep - - No. 

5,332, 

6,551, 

6,590, 

5,130, 

1,792, 

782, 

(V.) Education: — 

Schools - - No. 

216 

157 

98 

61 



Scholars - • No. 

14,000 

11,000 

7,000 

4,000 



(VI.) Revenue : — 







Territorial - • £ 

1,426, 

1,553, 

730, 

- 

- 

- 

Customs - - £ 

853, 

773, 

330, 

- 

- 

- 

Inland Taxes - - £ 

190, 

40, 

40, 

- 

- 

- 

Sundries - - £ 

296, 

114, 

97, 

- 

- 

- 

Gold Revenue - £ 

457, 

721, 

438, 



- 

Total Revenue 

3,223, 

3,202, 

1,635, 

260, 

[ 

96, 

87, 

(VII.) SnipriNO:— 







Entered Inwards Tons 

794, 

721, 

408, 

108, 

40, 

43, 

^ Outwards ,, 

799, 

664, 

350, 

87, 

■ 35, 

34, 

(Vni.) Mortgages : — 

On Land (amount) £ 


991, 

234, 

154, 

36,- 

970, 

„ Livestock (amt.) £ 

- 

818, 

124, 

994, 

* loo; 

A, 
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(D.) Tasmanu {late Van Diemen's Land), — Progress as shown at Six 


Periods during the Thirteen Years 1842-54. 

1 3 3 4 f! 


Divisions. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1850. 

1846. 

1842. 

(1.) Population; — 







White Persons in Co- 
lony at End of each 
Year; viz. — 







Free Persons - No. 

53,000 

49,000 

44,000 

48,000 

46,000 


Convicts - - No. 

16,000 

17,000 

19,000 

20,000 



24,000 

20,000 

Total - 

69,000 

66,000 

63,000 

68,000 

70,000 

59,000 

(IL) Imports (real va- 







lue) — 







from Great Britain £ 

1,776, 

1,506, 

535, 

535, 

- 

- 

„ British Colo- 







nies - • £ 

696, 

596, 

223, 

105, 

- 

- 

„ Foreign Coun- 







tries - • £ 

132, 

172, 

102, 

18, 

- 

-- 

Total Imports 

2,604, 

2,243, 

860, 

658, 

561, 

587, 

(IIL) Exports. — Princi- 







pal Articles of Colonial 
Produce (real value) : — 







Wool - - - £ 

325, 

326, 

245, 

248, 

- 

y 

Grain - - - £ 

l-i7, 

31.5, 

286, 

118, 

- 

- 

Timber- - - £ 

320, 

443, 

89, 

55, 

- 

- 

Gold Ore • . - £ 

65, 

217, 

497, 

- 

- 

- 

Other Exports - £ 

576, 

455, 

392, 

192, 

- 

- 

Total ExporU - 

j 

1,433, 

1,756, 

1,509, 


682, 

582, 
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Tasmanu. — Table {Y).)—e(mtihued. 


J p •< ^ 4 ft fi 7 


Divisions. 

lvS54. 

1853. 

1852. 

1850. 

1846, 

1842. 

(IV.) Agriculture: — 







Acres in Crop - No. 

172, 

_ 

124, 

168, 

_ 

_ 

Homed < battle - Ab. 

1(4, 

91, 

69, 

82, 

- 

- 

Sheep - - No, 

1,831. 

1,942, 

2,219, 

1,822, 

- 

- 

(V.) Education; — 







Schools • - No. 

- 

128 

96 

79 

- 

- 

Scholars - - No, 

- 

3,900 

4,036 

3,712 

- 

- 

(VL) Revenue; — 







Land Revenue - £ 

- 

90, 

42, 

28, 

15, 

22, 

General- - - £ 

276, 

258, 

181, 

135, 

108, 

122, 

Total Revenue 

• 275, 

348, 

223, 

163, 

123, 

144, 

(VH.) Shipping: — * 







Entered Inwards Tons 

198, 

192, 

135, 

104, 

75, 

83. 

„ Outwards „ 

200, 

189, 

135, 

10.5, 

79, 

83, 


1 have been compelled, even after diligent inquiry, to insert 
this Table (D.) with many blank spaces \ and the sapie remark 
applies to the next I’able, (E.). 
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(E.) South Australia. — Progress as shown at Six Periods during the 
Thirteen Years 1842-54. 


1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

B 

7 

Divisions. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1850. 

1846. 

1S42. 

(1.) Population;— 

White Persons in Co- 
lony at End of each 
Year, viz.: — 

Males - - No, 

50,000 

43,000 

36,000 

35,000 



Females - - No 

43,000 

36,000 

32.000 

29,000 

- 

- 

Toted 

93,000 

79,000 

68,000 

64,000 

25,000 

17,000 

Immigrants arrived in 
Year • - No. 

12,000 

7,000 

7,000 

3,000 

- 

- 

(IL) Imports (rco/ oa- 
/««).*— 

from Great Britain £ 

1,628, 

1,734, 

518, 

535, 

174, 

93, 

„ British Cols. £ 

392, 

425, 

244, 

277, 

141, 

69, 

„ Other entries. £ 

127, 

177, 

36, 

33, 

35, 

8, 

Total Imports £ 

2,147, 

2,336, 

798, 

845, 

350, 

170, 

(III.) Exports {real ra- 
lue) : — 

Wool . . 

206, 

240, 

120, 

131, 

107, 

30, 

Copper - - - £ 

95, 

180, 

860, 

353, 

141, 

- 

Grain - - • £ 

320, 

260, 

200, 

40, 

27, 


Gold - • £ 

500, 

1,360, 

873, 

- 

- 


Other Exports - £ 

201, 

201, 

234, 

46, 

38, 

45, 

Total Exports - 

1,322, 

2,241, 

1,787, 

570, 

313, 

75, 
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South Australia, —Table continued . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

a 

7 

Divisions. 

1854. 

1853. 

1852. 

1850 

1846. 

1842. 

(IV.) Aoiucjulture; — 

Acres ir Crop - No. 

130, 



65, 

33, 

20, 

Horned Cattle - No. 

74, 

- 

„ 

68, 


- 

Sheep- - - No. 

1,768, 

1,500, 

- 

897, 



(V.) Education: — 

Schools - - No. 

- 

125 

111 

100 

99 



Scholars - - No, 

5,400 

5,200 

4,400 




(VI.) Revenue:— i 

General- - - £ 

445, 

248, 

12s8, 

146, 

52, 

40, 

Land - - - £ 

394, 

314, 

186, 

114, 

60, 

50, 

Total Revenue 

840, 

562, 

314, 

1 

260, 

112, 

90, 

(VII.) Shipping: — 







Entered Inwar<l.s Tons 

146, 

131, 

101, 

86, 

.25, 


„ Outwards „ 

143, 

128, 

108, j 

88, 

24, 

13, 


The two next Tables (F.) and (G.) relate to the lie venue 
and Expenditure of Victoria in 1853 and '54, 
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(F.) Victoria, — Eefenve for the Two Fears ended Slst 



December^ 1853-54. 

1853. 

1854. 

Gold Revenue ; — 


£ 

£ 

Gold Licences 

661,000 

395,000 

Other Sources 

60,000 

62,000 


721,000 

457,000 

Customs ; — 

Spirits 

561,000 

512,000 

Tobacco 

119,000 

127,000 

Other Articles 

93,000 

214,000 


773,000 

853,000 

Territorial : — 

Sale of Land 

1,497,000 

- 1,358,000 

Other Sources - 

56,000 

68,000 


1,553,000 

1,426,000 

Miscellaneous : — 

Postage - 

- 26,000 

67,000 

Spirit Licences 

- 14,000 

123,000 

Other Sources 

- 114,000 

296,000 


144,000 

486,000 

Total 

£3,202,000 

£3,223,000 


I have no means of stating, in the detail above, the Revenue 
of 1855, It is given generally, as having been 2,660,000/ (for 
1855), In 1855, the Licensing system for Gold Mining was 
abandoned, and on Export Duty of 2$, 6d. per oz. was sub- 
stituted. This Export Duty came into force on 1st May, 1855; 
and during the Eight Months ended 31st December, 1855, pro- 
duced 231,000/., which was included in the Customs Duty 
Receipts. 
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(G.) Victoria. — Outline of Expenditure in 1853. 


PtJBLic Works : — 

lioads and Bridges - 
Improvement of Melbourne 
long . - . 

Improvement of Ports 
Government Buildings 
A'^arious . - - - 


£ £ 

- 556,000 

and Gee- 

- 100,000 

- 144,000 

- 350,000 

• 300,000 

1,450,000 


POMCE : — 

A force of 2000 men at Ss, to 10^. per 
day, besides quarters, rations, and 
clothing - - - - , 

Education 

Post OflSice 

Criminals 


850.000 

140.000 

150.000 

160.000 


Portion of Land Fund allocated to Im- 
migration . - - , . 


2,750,000 

600,000 


Expenditure, 1853 - - - £3,350,000 


Note. — The Expenditure for 1854 was, according to Mr. Wentgarth’s Report of Maf, 
185G, as mudi as 6,043,000f. and for the Five Years Mr. Westgarth’s figures admit 

of the following abstract : ^ 


Victoria. — Revenue and Expenditure, 


Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

Suifiliii. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850 

260,000 

197,000 . 

- 

68,000 

*51 - 

486,000 • 

- 898,000 . 

- 

i88,000 

*52 - 

- 1,577,000 

736,000 - - 

- 

842,000 

'63 ^ 

- 3,202,000 

- 3,490,000 

288,000 


*54 

> 3,201,000 

- 6,043,000 - - 

2,842.000 



In 1854, a sum of 1,735,000/. was raised on loan ; and in 1855, a further sum of 5lli/MN)l . 
The large deficit of nearly 8 Millions in 1854 arbae from the wholesale manner in wJMeh 
the Colonial Legislature undertook public works. « * 


N. 
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[Ai»f. 


APPENDIX XXX, 


Prices and Wages in the Colony of Victoria, 1851-56; 
WITH A Statement of the Order and Extent op the 
Changes produced locally by the Gold Disco- 
veries OF 1851. 


L 

The commercial history of Melbourne, the Chief City of the 
Coltmy of Victoria, during the Five Years and a half from Aug. 
185 1, to the close of 1856, — that is, from the occurrence of the 
first decided efiects arising out of the Gold Discoveries, to the 
gradual recovery by the Colony of the settled condition which 
prevailed prior to 1851, — is probably one of the most complete 
and interesting examples to be any where found of the mode in 
which a vast and sudden influx of real wealth first disorganises 
and then reconstructs a community. 

In the case of California, we have neither the same abundant 
store of authentic evidence, nor, even if the series of facts was 
complete, would the example be of the same interest and value as 
in the instance of Melbourne. In California the discoveries of 
1848 found scarcely the traces of a regular society; and for two 
or three years San Francisco and the gold region of the Sierra 
Neuvada were so completely in the possession of a race of 
gambling and riotous adventurers, that we cannot regard the 
commercial history of the New American State as throwing, 
until within the last two or three years, any strong or steady 
light upon economical problems. 

But in Victoria, as in New South Wales, there was, long prior 
to the events of 1851, all the rudiments of an orderly and ' 
growing State. There was a powerful central authority — equal 
laws — perfect individual liberty — a population including 
wholesome proportions of the sexes — solid and respectable 
Banking institutions — regular and frequent communication 
with the mother Country — and a fair command of the species 
of capital necessary for the development of a new region. 
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It was in the midst of an English society so constituted that, 
in the summer of 1851, nearly three years after the rise of Cali- 
fornia, there occurred the sudden influx of vast wealth, in the 
form of quantities of Gold, obtained by applications of the 
rudest kind of labour to the washing or sifting of the upper 
surface of tracts of country of great extent. 

To ascertain as precisely as possible what was the order and 
character of the changes which so great a discovery produced 
in the commercial arrangements of Victoria, can scarcely be an 
useless inquiry ; and as some contribution towards a practical 
answer, I have collected the evidence contained in this Ap- 
pendix. 

In the first place, I have sought to condense from a variety 
of sources a Narrative of the course of Trade and Prices in 
Mflbourne from 1851 to the close of 1856, expressed in the 
precise language of persons writing on the spot from time 
to time, and describing occurrences in which they had a per- 
sonal pecuniary interest. In other words, I have sought, in the 
leading Commercial Circulars despatched from Melbourne, a 
history of the Commerce of Melbourne. 

But to Iiave stopped at that point would have been to 
leave the inquiry only half completed. 

The language of Commercial Circulars is only of real value 
when framed into a commentary or a carefully adjusted Table 
of Prices. The general phrases of the one may then be com- 
pared with the specific variations of the other ; and the mere 
figures, which taken alone might fail to suggest the proper in- 
ference, become intelligible when examined by the aid of a con- 
temporary exposition. 

It will be readily conceived tliat, in the earlier periods of the 
excitement in Melbourne, there was no small hurry and confu- 
sion even in the preparation of Prices Current ; and I might 
say, perhaps, with great truth, that to any one in search of a 
task which shall fairly try his patience, the construction of 
such a Table as I now present might be appropriately recom- 
mended. I will not venture to say that all the figures are per- 
fectly accurate ; because I do not think that any materials are 
accessible in this country for constructing an exhaustive Table ; 
but I think I may aflSrm that I have not allowed the^ Table to 
pass out of my hands until I have satisfied myself that practi- 
cally and substantially it may be accepted as a secure basis oil 
which to reason. 
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Adopting, then, the evidence made available bj these means, 
what are the general conclusions to which it leads, as regards 
the Order and Nature of the Commercial Changes in Melbourne, 
flowing from the vast and sudden Influx of Gold in the autumn 
of 1851 ? 

First, as to the chronological sequence of the changes : — 

(1.) For two years, or from August^ 1851, toJuly^ 1853, the 
difficulties in Victoria consisted, in general terms, of the insuf- 
ficiency of the supply of Commodities and Accommodation com- 
pared with the requirements of a Population in the receipt of 
large Incomes either as wages or profits ; and increased week by 
week, and even day by day, by the arrival of thousands of Immi- 
grants. We may call this first interval the Period of Excessive 
Demand. 

(2.) During the six months — July^ 1853, to Dec. '53, — there 
were observable the first indications of a reaction. Supply began 
rapidly to overtake demand ; the pressure of crowds of persons, 
and of large amounts of capital, into the business of the retail 
and wholesale trades, reduced profits; and under the influ- 
ence of reduced profits, increase of houses, and the more easy 
dispersion of the old and new population, the value of Land 
and fixed property in Melbourne fell seriously in market 
price. This may be called the Period of Transition. 

(3.) During the whole of the twelve month-s — Jan. ’54 to 
Jan. ’55 — the reaction of the preceding period became a Com- 
mercial Crisis of the most severe character. The supplies of 
every conceivable class of articles had become and continued to 
be perfectly overwhelming. For several descriptions of goods, 
especially for Cottons, Woollens, and other Textile Fabrics, the 
quotation of regular prices became impossible. The invoices 
were disposed of by auction ; and, in the words of the Circular 
of 23rd Sep. ’54, “at the auction rooms no reference what- 
“ ever is made to cost prices : ” the single and absorbing object 
was to get rid of the cargoes at any price. Bankruptcies became 
of daily occurrence, especially during the last four months of 
1854 ; and it seems to be ascertained that the amount of the 
Failures in Melbourne alone in 1854 were not less than 250 in 
number ; not less than 1^ Millions in amount as regards Liabi- 
lities ; and did not yield a larger average ultimate dividend to the 
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creditors than about 10 per cent. The year 1854 was, then, 
emphatically a year of Commercial Crisis. 

(4.) From Feh, 1855 to Aug, 1855, there prevailed a more 
settled and hopeful state of Trade. The torrent of Imports was 
abated; and prices began slowly to recover some degree of 
steadiness. We may call these seven months the Period of 
Bevival. 

(5.) But following this partial revival, there occurred, during 
the last four months of 1855 — Sept, 1855 to Dec, ’55 — a 
severe depression in the Labour market. Thousands of Im- 
migrants had continued to arrive month by month during the 
commercial pressure ; and during the period when a revenue 
seriously reduced had compelled the Colonial Government to 
suspend no small part of the Public Works. By the autumn of 
1855, therefore, the Colony had arrived at a point — the first 
since 1851 — when the supply of Labour became temporarily 
in excess of the demand ; and the question of a reduced Hate 
of Wages had to be considered in its most urgent form by a large 
number of persons seeking employment. We may call these 
four months the First Period of Lower Wages. 

(6.) Lastly, during the ichole of 1856 there has been in 
Melbourne and Victoria generally a quiet and steady state of 
trade — supply reasonably adjusted to demand — and the pre- 
valence of a settled economy of Gold Digging, altogether dif- 
ferent from the indiscriminate application and the uncertain 
reward of labour in the years 1851 and ’52, and even 1853. 
The year 1856 we may therefore call the First Period of 
Unexcited Prosperity. 

If these were the Six stages by which the Colony gradually 
regained its normal condition, let us see what was the character 
of the influences which produced the first decided disturbance. 

III. 

There can be no uncertainty in replying to this question — 
for it is clear, beyond all doubt, that the whole of the train of 
commercial and social phenomena in Victoria, subsequent to 
Aug. 1851, resolve themselves into consequences flowing from 
the sudden increase in the proportion of about 4 to 1 of the 
Wages of all kinds of Labour ; but especially in the Wages of 
the most numerous class of Labourers, namely, those possessing 
no peculiar kind of skill. 
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The average earnings at the Gold Fields were quickly ascer- 
tained to be SL or 10/. per Week ; and, making allowance 
for the risks, discomforts, and dangers of the actual labour of 
Gold Digging, the practical result was that workmen could 
only be retained in Melbourne by wages of 6/. or 7/. instead 
of 1^/. or 21. per Week. 

The Incomes, then, of the whole Working Population * were 
suddenly raised in the proportion of about 300 per cent. ; every 
man’s pound became four pounds, — every man’s means of ex- 
penditure became four times greater than before; and the 
demand for all those articles which constitute the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of a vigorous working population, was 
increased four-fold; or, to state the same result in probably 
a more effective mode, — for every article for which there had 
been but one buyer there suddenly appeared four buyers. 

The immediate consequence was a sudden and enormous rise 
in the prices of Spirits, Beer, Butcher’s Meat, Tobacco, Sugar, 
T**a, Coffee, Slop Clothing, Mining Tools, Carts, Horses, 
Harness, — and all similar commodities ; and if it was necessary 
to trace the phenomena step by step, — and it is not necessary 
to do so, — we should confirm merely, by a multitude of cases in 
dt'tail, the general conclusion sufficiently clear without such an 
investigation, namely, — That the Rise of Prices followed pre- 
cisely the increase of Expenditure, arising out of the aug- 
mented Incomes of the inhabitants of the Colony. And further, 
that the Incomes so augmented were necessarily reached in an 
ascending scale— that is to say, that the Incomes first augmented 
were those of the Humblest Class of Unskilled Labourers, — 
next, the Incomes of Skilled Labourers, — then the Incomes of 
Retail Dealers, — and so on in an upward progression : And we 
may advance one step further in the generalisation, and say, 
that, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, the ordinary 
relations of Capital and Labour were reversed, inasmuch as 
the Wages of Labour were not raised 300 per cent, in conse- 
quence of large applications of capital to any particular class of 
enterprises ; but the requirements for Capital and the Profits of 
capital were increased in consequence of the expenditure of 
the quadrupled incomes of the Labourers. 

* The total population of Victoria in August, 1851, was probably 

about 100,000 persons of both sexes and all ages, perhaps the 
adult males of all classes might be about 60,000 in num^^r. 
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Blit the Quadrupled incomes of the Labourers, — obtained 
suddenly without any prior application of large amounts of 
Capital, and obtained in a form which admitted of their 
immediate expenditure, — depended for these peculiar con- 
ditions upon the simple circumstance that the commodity 
obtained by the Labourers was in the form of pieces of Gold 
Bullion, picked up by hand in a state which admitted of their 
immediate transfer as articles of value. The Gold Bullion was 
an universal equivalent, not merely in Australia, but in all 
commercial countries ; and hence the appearance of a body of 
Labourers plentifully supplied with pieces of Gold Bullion at 
once extended the sphere of the effective demand for all com- 
modities desired by the possessors of the Bullion. 

IV. 

We must not omit to observe the completeness with which 
the Rise of Prices in Victoria, as a consequence of the ex- 
penditure of the whole or part of the Quadrupled Incomes of the 
labourers, was accomplished and maintained for a considerable 
period, notwithstanding the insufficiency of a Circulating Me- 
dium of Coin and convertible Bank Notes. 

For about a year after August, 1851, the price of Gold 
Bullion per ounce, paid for in Coin or convertible Bank Notes, 
was under 605., or, assuming the full value to be 775., nearly 
20 per cent, below its value ; and the selling rate for Bankers’ 
Bills on London at 30 days’ sight, was about 10 per cent, dis- 
count, — in other words, a Bill on London for 100/. sold in 
Melbourne for 90/. in coin. These were strong proofs that the 
quantity of Coin in the Colony was inadequate, — so inadequate 
indeed, that 1 ounce of Gold in the form of Coin exchanged 
for 1^ ounces of Gold in the form of Bullion. 

But the straitness of the Circulating Medium did not in the 
least prevent the Prices of Commodities from rising pari passu 
with the increase of the demand. I am far from saying that 
rude expedients of barter were not extensively resorted to ; or 
that gold bullion did not in numerous cases become a medium 
of purchase, not by talcy but by weight. The Gold Bullion in 
the hands of the miners was capital, the whole or a portion of 
which they desired to expend in commodities ; ahd we have 
before us the clear and positive fact, that the appearance ill the 
market of these amounts of capital in the hands/of peVsons 
anxious to become buyers, produced its full and natural in- 
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Huence in raising Prices, notwithstanding the difficulties con^ 
nected with the command of a circulating medium of Coin and 
Bank Notes. We may indeed go a step further, and say that 
the greatly extended quantity of Coin and Bank Notes ulti- 
mately employed in Victoria in 1853 and 1854, was a conse- 
quence and not e,^came of the High Prices. The Circulating 
Medium of Coin and Bank Notes was the instrument ; but in 
a community so far advanced in the application of the resources 
of Banking and Credit, the augmented Incomes of the 
Labourers, and the augmented Profits of the owners of Capital, 
were the real causes of the Higher Price of Commodities. 

The same law of the dependence of current prices upon the 
proportion borne by the supply of commodities to the demand for 
them, was perhaps still more strongly illustrated by the circum- 
stances of the Commercial Crisis in Melbourne throughout the 
whole of 1854. All difficulties of insufficient Circulation had 
thi n passed away, — the number of Banks had been increased, — 
till’ advances and discounts of the Banks had risen from 1 
million to 7 millions, — the produce of the Gold Fields was 12 
millions per annum, — and the population had been doubled. 
But the importations of commodities were overwhelming, and 
whole cargoes were literally wasted on the wliarves. 

V. 

The great Climax of Prices and of the Wages of Labour in 
the Autumn of 1852, and the early part of 1853, was the effect 
of two principal causes, — namely, first, of the absorption of an in- 
creasing number of Labourers at the Gold Fields, — of the high 
average Earnings of these labourers, — and of the Expenditure of 
the whole or part of those earnings in commodities which 
could only be procured by the aid of capital : — And second, of the 
extensive applications of Capital in the purchase of materials and 
the hire of labour for the erection of the houses, shops, &c., 
required by the extending trade of the Colony. For a time, 
the Incomes of every class continued to increase, and all fixed 
property yielded an almost daily increasing revenue. But" 
crowds of immigrants reduced the average earnings of the 
miners — and therefore the pressure of buyers ; Stocks of Goods, 
imported at high rates, did not sell ; and further imports of 
goods reduced the market value of the entire quantity to prices 
ruinous to the first holders ; and thence, by gradual steps — by the 
arrival of fresh labourers, and the arrival of more goods — the 
level of Wages, and of Prices for certain kinds of commodities, 
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in Melbourne, was reduced to the level prevailing, cceteris pari^ 
bus^ in other countries. 

We shall find however, throughout the whole of the annexed 
Tables, constant proofs of the operation of the principle, — That 
at the root of all the variations of Price in Melbourne lay the 
expenditure by the Labourers of the whole or part of their 
augmented Incomes. 

Wc shall find constant refercn e to the dependence of the 
markets upon the large summer (September to March) demand 
at the Gold Fields ; and we shall find that, throughout the entire 
range of those articles, the supply of which did not admit of 
being materially increased by importation — the production of 
which could only be effected by colonial labour, and even 
then could not be rapidly extended — the High Prices of 1851-2 
have not undergone much reduction. 

I refer particularly to such commodities as Butcher’s Meat, 
and Farm Yard and Dairy Produce ; and with reference to 
articles of this class, we find the following figures : — 

Articles. 1852 . 1856 . 

Beef - lb. Zd. - - Id. 

Butter - „ 2^d. - - A2d. 

Geese - each lOs. - - 185. 

Garden Produce was for some time even more extravagantly 
dear than Geese or Butter. A single Cabbage, for example, is 
returned as selling for 55. early in 1854 ; but Garden Cultiva- 
tion admits of comparatively ea.sy extension, and at the close 
of 1856, Cabbages had been reduced, by enlarged supplies, to 
2d. each. 

The Commodities first to fall in Price, and to remain at com- 
paratively low rates, have been all those commodities, the 
supply of which admits of being constantly increased by Im- 
portation ; and the imported commodities, which were the first 
to be supplied in excess, and have continued to be most abun- 
dant, are all kinds of Textile Fabrics. 

The fall in the price of all kinds of Imported Commodities 
occurred at an early period, and the low prices have been con- 
tinued. The fall in House Rent occurred about the same early 
period, and has been more or less continued. No material fall 
had occurred in 1856, in a large number of articles of food and 
necessity producible only within the Colony. TUie general 
rate of Wages has fallen considerably since the culminating 
point of 1853; and the fall has been governed by the two 
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elements of the decline of the average earnings of the Gold 
Diggers, and the arrival of large numbers of persons, who 
entered the Colony with the specific object of working for 
wages in the larger or smaller towns. 

VI. 

As the general result of the whole series of facts relative to 
the Colony of Victoria, during the six years 1851-56, we are 
justified in adopting the following conclusions ; and it will be 
convenient on many grounds that the several steps of the in- 
duction should be stated as fully as possible : — 

1. That the first and immediate effect of the Discovery of Gold, 
in a form which admitted of its extraction from the soil by 
Unskilled Labour in a shape susceptible of immediate employ- 
ment for purposes of expenditure or investment, was to Qua- 
druple the Wages of all kinds of Labour ; and by the expendi- 
ture, as Income, of the whole or portions of those Wages, to 
occasion higher prices, — in the first instance, of the commodities 
earliest sought by the Miners, — then higher prices of all other 
commodities, — and ultimately, by an order of progression, be- 
ginning with the lowest class of Labourers and ascending to the 
richest Capitalists, to occasion larger profits and larger incomes 
to all the classes in the Colony. 

2. That, in general terms, therefore, the first effect of the 
Gold Discovery was to confer upon the Labourers in the 
Colony the full benefit of what, in effect, amounted to a Qua- 
drupled demand for Labour at Quadrupled Wages ; and attended 
moreover with the peculiarity that, as the Quadrupled Wages 
did not arise from the production for sale, after more or less 
delay, of some artificial commodity ; but in the extraction, by 
the Labourers themselves, of an universal instrument of ex- 
change of intrinsic value, the process of distribution proceeded 
from the Labourers to the Capitalists, instead of from the 
Capitalists to the Labourers. 

3* That the two elements which, as a matter of fact, between 
the close of 1851 and the close of 1856, have regulated the*< 
Rate of Wages in Victoria, have been — (1), the increase, by 
Immigration, of the number of Labourers ; — and (2), the decline 
of the average earnings at the Gold Fields of the increasing 
number of persons who have resorted to them. An exception, 
however, to this law occurred in 1853-54, when the speculative 
expenditure — chiefly in Building — of large amounts of Capital, 
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contributed for some time to counteract the tendency of a large 
Immigration to reduce the rate of wages. 

4?. That the Prices of Commodities in Melbourne, since the 
autumn of 1851, divide themselves into three distinct groups ; 
namely, — (I.) The Prices of those Commodities — principally 
Foreign and Tropical Produce, and articles of Textile or other 
manufacture — the supply of which, in Victoria, admitted of 
being readily increased by Importations from the United King- 
dom, the United States, and elsewhere : — (2.) The Prices of 
those Commodities — principally Farm Yard and Garden Pro- 
duce — which admitted only of production within the Colony, 
but of production capable of somewhat rapid extension : — and 
(3.) The Prices of those Commodities — principally Butcher’s 
Meat and certain kinds of Agricultural Produce — also pro- 
ducable only in the Colony, but of a nature not susceptible of 
important or speedy additions to the supply. 

5. That, as regards the First group of Commodities — namely, 
those obtained by Importation — the supply, so early as the 
summer of 1853, became, and for a long period continued to 
be, enormously in excess of the demand, entailing, of course, 
a range of prices in many cases far below the cost of pro- 
duction at the place of shipment. That the Second group of 
Commodities — those involving some Colonial Labour and out- 
lay — commanded for a time high prices ; but in many instances 
the increased supplies have already corrected the whole of the 
extra rates, and in other instances considerable reductions have 
taken place. That in the Third group of Commodities — those 
involving protracted applications of Colonial Capital and Labour 
— the sustained demand has hitherto kept pace with any in- 
creased supply. 

6. That hence the general result has been, that within a 
comparatively short period after the establishment of Bates of 
Quadrupled Wages, the Labourers of tlie Colony had the ad- 
vantage of an exceedingly low range of prices of nearly all 
Imported articles; and of falling prices of all articles of Colo- 
nial Production, the supply of which admitted of compara- 
tively easy extension. 

7. That further, as a general deduction, to the close of 1856, 
it may he affirmed that, while Wages and Prices in Melbourne 
have each been determined by their own special elements of 
supply and demand, — the decline in the Prices of Commodi- 
ties has hitherto proceeded faster, and to a greater extent, 
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pleasured as a per centage of any given sum, than the decline 
in Wages : — ^and hence, that to the close of 1856, theLabourei^S 
have enjoyed a high prosperity under the operation of those 
causes, which have given them all the benefits arising from a 
Quadrupled local demand for Labour ; and many of the benefits 
arising from the excessive supplies, and therefore the falling 
prices of Commodities. 

8. That, seeking to express the same result in fewer words, 
it is true: — That, while the Wages of Labour in Melbourne have 
risen to the full extent of the local demand for Labourers ; 
those Wages have not been reduced in money amount in con- 
sequence of the increasing cheapness of Commodities. 

9. That further; — pursuing the same line of investigation, we 
are justified in adopting four leading deductions, viz.: — (1.) 
That the effect of the increased supplies of Gold in Victoria, 
in largely increasing the Prices of Commodities within the 
Colony, was temporary as concerns the most numerous class of 
commodities. (2.) That the production in other countries, 
of all Commodities admitting of export to Victoria, was pro- 
digiously stimulated. (3.) That the real or supposed demand 
for those Commodities in Victoria occasioned, in the places of 
their production, first a large demand for labour, then somewhat 
higher wages, and then somewhat higher prices of several 
kinds of articles chiefly consumed by labourers. (4.) That the 
effect of the extensive imports of Commodities into Victoria 
was mainly threefold, namely — first, to benefit the Labourers 
of Victoria by the increased cheapness of goods ; second, to 
withdraw from Victoria, in payment for those goods, the 
accumulated quantities of New Gold ; and third, to maintain 
in employment an increased number of Labourers in the coun- 
tries from which the Imports into Victoria were drawn. 

10. That hence, the effect of the increased supplies of Gold in 
Victoria has been to set in motion a train of causes which has led 
rapidly to the diffusion of the New Gold among the mercantile 
countries of the world, by means of an increased employment of 
Labour throughout those countries in the production of Commo* 
dities, in the first instance, correctly or incorrectly, supposed to 
be required in Victoria ; and in the second instance, in the pro- 
duction of Commodities for which a demand has arisen, not only 
in consequence of the expenditure of the larger incomes of the 
labourers and capitalists in Victoria, but also in consequence of 
the expenditure of the larger incomes of the Labourers and 
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Capitalists throughout the commercial world, — and especially 
in those countries which, like Great Britain, produce the largest 
number of manufactured articles entering into general con- 
sumption. 

11. That, while in Victoria the New Gold became distributed 
by the expenditure of the Labourers who actually obtained it 
from the soil— the process of distribution proceeding, therefore, 
from the Labourers to the Capitalists, — ^in the countries in com- 
mercial communication with Victoria, the steps of the Distribu- 
tion were reversed, but the ultimate result remained the same, 
namely, — the increased demand for goods, in the first instance 
for export to Victoria, raised the profits of capitalists, and led 
to the employment of more Labour for the production of more 
goods — the distribution proceeding, therefore, from Capital to 
Labour ; but in foreign countries, as well as in Victoria, the 
diffusion of the New Gold has been effected almost wholly by 
enlarged Expenditure in the employment of Labour. 

12. That this process has been maintained year by year 
because the production of New Gold has been maintained year 
by year ; and that the range of Prices, neither in Victoria nor 
in other mercantile countries, has been raised in any proportion 
corresponding to the quantities of New Gold raised and dis- 
tributed, — for three reasons ; namely; (1.) The distribution of 
the Gold itself has only been accomplished by an increased em- 
ployment of Labour for the production of an increased quantity 
and number of commodities ; — (2.) That the increase of transac- 
tions and exchanges arising out of tliis extended production 
has, ipse facto, rendered necessary a larger amount of Gold as 
a Circulating Medium ; — and (3.) That the stimulus imparted 
to all descriptions of Enterprise and Discovery, by the spring- 
ing up of a constant and active demand for commodities, has 
already led to the planting, in new, extensive, and distant re- 
gions, establishments and communities, carrying with them the 
vigour and resources of western civilisation. 
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Melbouene, 1851-56. — Extracts from Commercial Circulars 

dispatched from Melbourne to Correspondents in England* 

[The following extracts, to the close of 1854', have been 
nearly all obtained from the very valuable series of Circulars 
issued by the firm of Westgarth, Ross, and Co., at Melbourne, 
— a firm having as its senior partner the William Westgarth 
whose name is so honourably connected with the history of 
Melbourne since 1850. 

The later extracts are chiefly from the elaborate commercial 
reports of the Melbourne Argus, a daily newspaper, display- 
ing in all its departments the command of great resources; 
and conducted with an energy, ability, and independence 
which do infinite honour not only to the staff of writers who 
carry on, but also to the community wlio support, so efficient 
an instrument of Free Discussion.] 

(1.) Period of Excessive Demand , — August, 1851 — 
July, 1853. 

** Nov. 1851. — The rash to the Diggings, more particularly during 
thr last month, left the towns of Melbourne and Geelong in a great measure 
dc'^erted by the. male population ; and many of the Dibouring Class having 
left the fanns and pastoral stations on ■which they were employed, serious 
feiits were entertained that the Sheep Shearing, the Harvest, and other 
usual business of the country would not be accomjdishcd. These apprehen- 
sions, however, have already begun to cease. The rewards at the Diggings 
are extremely uncertain, and the hardships and mode of life arc not suited 
to all tastes and constitutions. Many are therefore returning to their former 
vocations, 

“ The Gold Discoveries have affected the rate of the exchange on London. 
The banks now charge 5 per cent, in discounting drafts at thirty days* 
sight, and this rate will probably increase during the present or succeeding 
month.’* 

“ \st Jan, 1852. — The general desertion of the able-bodied and Labonring 
Population for the Gold Fields has seriously inconvenienced the course of 
ordinary business and of social life. All Building and improving opera- 
tions have, with scarcely any exception, ceased. The Wages of Labour 
have risen, in many instances, threefold^ and occasionally hands are not to 
be procured for any consideration. Many families have been left entirely 
destitute of servants. Tlie Crews of the Shipping have, more or less in all 
instances, deserted, some vessels being left quite destitute. The most 
serious fears arc entertained for the safety of the harvest. An ample crop 
is at this moment ripening throughout the colony ; and it is apprehended" 
that with the small force of labour at command, and the rapidly maturing 
effect of the climate at this season, a large proportion of the grain must be 
lost. 

“ Although, as regards a great variety of uiticlcs of Merchandise, business 
may be said to have almost ceased, there has been a very spirited demand 
f(»r others that happen to be suited to the new order of things in the colony. 
The nnlimitcd demand for ” Digger's Outfit ” has caused extensive trans- 
actions in slop clothing, canvass and larpaulings, tea, sugar, and flour, 
draught and saddle horses, drays and other vehicles. The consumption of 
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Spirits and Tobacco has greatly increased ; and with the" large increase of 
means in the hands of successful Diggers, a variety of luxuries in dress, 
jewellery, and other articles has been indulged in.” 

** 1st July, 1852. — The effects of the Gold Discoveries have been gradually 
manifesting themselves in the advancing value of all Fixed Property, and 
of articles depending on Colonial Labour. The Government Land Sales 
of last month showed an advance in the value of Land equal to threefold 
within five or six months. From similar causes the expenses of business 
and daily life have been almost equally enhanced. The abundance of 
means throughout the community is calling into existence several under- 
takings of a public and beneficial character ; such as a Company to intro- 
duce Water into Melbourne, a Railway in the direction of the Gold Fields, &c. 
Thcr-i continues to be a great Passenger Traffic between the Colonics, and 
much inquiry for suitable steam vessels.” 

** Aug. 1852. — Imports . — Supplies, generally, have been very 
limit 'd, in the face of greatly increased consumption, and imports for some 
time past have been chiefly from the adjacent Colonics. The Spirit Market 
lias been nearly cleared out ; Martell’s and Heimesy’s Brandies in parti- 
cular being exceedingly scarce. The consumption of Brandy is likely t(j 
be promoted by the equalising duties under the anticipated new Tariff that 
is expected to be law about the 15th Aug. *52. Whisky, long superabun- 
dant, is now becoming scarce, and advancing in price. Bottled and Bulk 
Beer, more especially the former, continue at previous high rates. In 
Wines there has been a brisk demand for Ports of common and middling 
qualities ; Slicrrics and Champagnes of the same qualities have also been 
in good request. The resumption of Building operations, now gradually 
taking place, increases the demand for Timber, Galvanised Iron, Sheet 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, nails and other materials. Canvass and Tarpaulings, 
which arc now standard articles for the Gold Fields, continue to advance in 
price ; but supplies from Britain may now be looked for. Watches and 
Jewellery have been eagerly bought up, and present supplies are wholly in- 
adequate to the demand. Carts, Horses, Harness and other saiidlery, and 
Digger’s outfit generally, continue in great request. The supplies of Eastern 
produce have, generally, been moderate. The market is bare of Teas* parti- 
cularly good Ilyson Skins. Suganshave advanced slightly, and to rates profit- 
able to importers. Cotfee continues rather scarce, and Cigars have advanced 
cnonnously, owing to unusually light iiiiportations and an increased local 
consumption. Manilla patent rope continues high and scarce. The com- 
mon qualities of Rice are still superabundant.” 

“ 27//t Sep. 1852. — The eflects of tlicse extraordinary discoveries 
upon the market of the world have yet to be witnessed. In this Colony 
they are already most striking. There has been a rapid and extraordinary 
rise of all fixed and other Colonial property. House Rent has advanced 
from lOOf. to 500/. and upwards per annum for moderately commodious 
dwellings. The new leases for good end central Shops and Hotels are 
being taken at 1 000/. and 1500/. per annum; and properties which nine 
months since would have sold for 1000/. now readily command 10,000/. 
The expenses of living arc pruiiortionately increased. 

** Imports. — The sni)ply generally still continues limited as compared 
with the requirements of the colony. Most of the vessels now arriving 
from Britain arc filled with passengers, to the exclusion of any considerable 
cargo,” 

“In/ Nov. 1852.- -The immentse increase of business, the oppressive rush, 
that is daily cxi)crienced in regard to the present influx of Shipping and 
ropulution, arc the occasion of serious loss, iiiconvcnicucc, and discomfort. 
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At tli6 anchorage in Hobson’s Bay, there are at the present date 117 ships 
or barques, and 33 brigs or schooners, besides steam-vessels, and about 
70 sail of a lighter draft of water, which, as requiring a depth of not 
more than nine feet when loaded, are enabled to ascend the river to Mel- 
bourne. This amount of Shipping, unprecedented in extent, appears to be 
daily increasing, and forms altogether a surprising spectacle for this young 
colony. The greater part of the Crews of these vessels have deserted them 
shortly after arrival. The difficulties and delay in the first instance, in 
unloading their inward cargoes, are equalled by the difficulty and expense 
of subsequently manning the Ships for their departure *, 40/. per month to 
each seaman being no uncommon rate of payment.” 

** laf Jan, 1853. — The crowd oflnpouring Population seems to increase 
daily. Besides an unprecedented Immigration from Britain, numbers of 
passengers begin to arrive from the United States and British America, 
from South Africa, from various colonies of the East Indies, and from 
Germany and other foreign parts. The total for the year has been esti- 
mated at the average of 2000 weekly; from which, however, are to be de- 
ducted the departures, at the rate of 500 weekly ; leaving nearly 80,000 
persons as the addition to the population of the colony during the past 
year, independently of parties who may have arrived overland from adja- 
cent colonies, and of internal increase. The present population of Victoria 
may be estimated to amount to about 200,000 colonists, exclusive of the 
amdl and diminishing body of the aborigines. 

** The increasing influx of such numbers of human beings into a new 
and as yet limited Colony, and a seaport of very limited accommodation, 
has been the occasion to many of these newly arrived persons of much 
privation and suffering, arising from the difficulty of procuring immediate 
settlement, and the deficient and expensive house accommodation. These 
difficulties have been partially removed by the philanthropic exertions of the 
Government and Public, in the erection of barracks and other house ac- 
commodation for purposes of temporary shelter to the Immigrants at a 
small charge, and also by the practice, now frequently adopted by the newly 
arrived colonists, of encamping themselves in Tents — a mode of life which 
the present summer season of the year renders healthful at least, if not com- 
fortable, and, to many dispositions, oven agreeable. Several villages, con- 
sisting entirely of tents, are now to be seen on the outskirts of Melbourne, 
the most considerable of which, on the rising ground to the south-east, 
exhibits upwards of one hundred of these airy mansions, containing a 
population estimated at 4000 souls, who are well supplied with shops and 
stores, and protected by police. Within the boundaries of Melbourne there 
ore probably not less at present than 50,000 persons, being more than 
double the population as shown by the census of March, 1851; and the 
large suburb of liichmond and its vicinity contains many thousand more.” 

^*lltA Fe}. 1853. — The Hate of Exchange on London was, on the 
7th Feb. ’53, suddenly raised to par by the Iok^ banks from a rate of 5 
per cent for their drafts on London at thirty days* sight. The Banks 
now purchase similar drafts at 2 per cent, discount. The price of Gold, 
which had previously advanced to the high rate of 73s. to 74s., has" 
taken another rise of 2s. per ounce, in consequence of these exchange 
orra^ements. 

** Timber^ ^c, — r The demands for Building purposes and improvements 
have been excessive, and prices have still advanced to rates quite unprece- 
dented. The increasing importations of ** notions,” and various articles of 
Furniture, from the United States, have found hitherto ready and profitable 
sales.” 

** 1st AprUt 1853. ^ These Colonies begin to bo threatened with somet^g 
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of that abundance of mone^r, and rednced rate of intere^ tihat are now 
experienced in Europe. By the last accounts from Sydney the whole 
balance of the Sydney Railway Company's stock has been ^en off the 
market ; it bears a guaranteed minimum dividend of 5 per cent. A farther 
imponant step has been taken by the newly established local Bank there — 
the Australian Joint Stock Bank— in reducing the Bates of Interest charge- 
able in discounting bills, namely, from 6 and 8 per cent, respectively 
on short and long paper, to 5 and 6 per cent. These are the lowest rates 
that have been hitherto current in these Colonies. 

Imports, — Beer , — Pfeyious high quotations for Bottled Beer must still be 
increased, the supply having been quite inadequate. 

« Groceries^ ffc , — The enormous prices for Cigars current for some months 
have brought in supplies from all quarters. After some slight advance in 
the earlier part of the month, prices have since dropped, although as yet 
only to a slight extent.** 

(2.) Period of Transition^ — July '54. 

“2ndf June, 18.')3. — We have no longer the same bare Markets to 
report, which we have done for so many months past. The arrivals since 
the 1st May *53 have been extremely heavy, and, combined with the 
present condition of the roads, which has nearly closed the traffic to the 
Diggings, have had a most depressing effect upon prices generally. The 
principal arrivals during the month have been, fiwm Great Britain, 46 ships, 
22,857 tons; United States, 18 sliips, 8,801 tons; India, 12 ships, 4,555 tons. 
Great difficulty is now experienced in discharging these Ships, from the 
inadequacy of the present means of transport from the Bay to the town. 
The accommodation at our wharves is also so limited, as compared with the 
immense traffic, that the small craft have to wait many days for a dis- 
charging berth. The present freight by lighters, from Ships in the Bay to 
the wharf, is 25s. to 30s. per ton; but we ffiar the minimum will speedily be 
30s. to 40s. Large arrivals of American l^lour have taken place; and it is 
feared, from the extensive shipments afloat of goods which will not find 
immediate sale, that there will be a deficiency of storage accommodation 
in town during the winter months. If such should be the case, we may 
look for a considerable sacrifice of some kinds of goods in forced tales, and 
also much destruction of properly from exposure to the weather. Dealers 
are not heavily stocked; but in anticipation of further arrivals, and a still 
further decline, are unwilling to purchase beyond their immediate wants; 
and altogether the month closes with a decided lull in business generally. 
The greatest activity has, however, prevailed in the Timber Market, and the 
demand continues unabated at most excellent prices. For Eastern produce, 
also, the inquiry is good. Teas, Sugars, Spices, Ac., are all scarce, and 
wanted at remunerative rates.** 

** Isf Ju/y, 1853. — Daring the past month we have experienced a very 
great depression in almost every branch of bnisness. The extensive 
arrivals about the end o May, 1853, have been followed up bv others of 
equal magnitude, which have effected a complete revolution botn in prices 
and demand. The outlet for merchandise to the countrv is closed for the 
next two months; and with the extensive shipments daily coming to hand^ 
the great scarcity of storage in town is severely felt; store rent has risen to 
4s. per ton per week, and even at that price much accommodation cannot 
obtained. Many consignees would accept an extremely low figure for 
some descriptions of goods rather than incur this expense; but it is quite 
impossible to effect sales to any extent for this market. We hear of 
considerable contracts for unsound American flour at 10s. ^r barrel for 
shipment to Liverpool. The largo stocks now in town and afloat cannot 
pass into consumption before the beginning of September *53; but we 
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expect a demand to spring up before that time in anticipation of the roads 
opening. The greatest activity has continued to prevail in the Timber 
Market, and all kinds of building materials arc in great request.’* 

** ]st Aug, 1853. — During the month that has intervened since our issue of 
the 1st July, 1853, we have to report a depression in nearly every branch of 
business unexampled in our ex])cricncc of the colony since the Gold 
Discoveries. The high prices which have lately been obtained for nearly 
all descriptions of Imports have had the natural cdcct of attracting ship- 
ments from all parts of the world, and every available market appears to 
have been ransacked to supply our wants. Building operations are being 
vigorously carried on in all parts of the town, and new villages are 
springing up in every direction ; increased comlort in the way of House 
Accommodation will therefore await future emigrants. Considerable im- 
provements have been effected on our Wharves ; but the accomniodation is 
totally inadequate to the immense traffic, and days, sometimes weeks, 
elapse, before a loaded lighter succeeds in getting a discharging berth. 
We experience somewhat less difficulty in giving despatch to foreign vessels 
— some captains of distinguished energy and good tact getting clear 
within the month. The market is still oppressed with the heavy stocks yet 
remaining in importers’ hands, and we arc unable to point to much im- 
provement in prices generally. 

** Piece Gogds, Drapery^ Slops,, §•<?., arc again further depressed, and the 
market is perfectly glutted. We now see no prospect of improvement 
during the summer, as the arrivals continue out of all proportion to the 
wants of our market. 

“ Timber has again declined to our quotations, at wliich a largo business 
is doing, but the supplies are quite equal to the demand. 

** Bricks are now very low in price. The late liigh prices have called 
attention to their manufacture in the colony, and tlic local production is 
now nearly equal to the demand. The quality, however, is very inferior. 
Coah continue in good request.” 

“20M Jan, 1854. — Notwithstanding the immense Deposits held by the 
Banksy amounting to nearly 5j Millions sterling, and on which they allow 
no interest to depositors, the Rates of Discount are fully maintained ; the 
only concession made to the jiublic being the reduction of the rate on Bills 
above tlircc mouths’ date from 8 to 7 per cent. The Bates cliargcd by all 
the Banks at this date arc, — on Bills not exceeding 95 days' currency, C per 
cent, per ann.; exceeding 95 days, 7 per cent In the neighbouring Colony of 
New South Wales, where a greater competition appears to exist for the 
business, the rates liavc recently been reduced to 4 and 5 per cent per ann. 
on the same dated iiajicr. 

“ Very little effort lias yet been made to create within the Colony any of 
the Manufactures for wliieh we arc at jirescnt dependent on other countries. 
The local mami factories, with the exception of Flour Mills, arc limited to a 
few Tanneries, Breweries, and Soap and Candle works. A Prospectus has 
lately been issued of a Joint Stock Company for the manufacture of Paper ; 
and considering the extensive market which exists for their product, and t!wt 
. the raw material is at present of no value, the scheme is not without 
attraction. 

*♦ Our Commercial Beport at the close of the year is of a very unsatisfactory 
nature. It is acknowledged that the amount of business transacted during 
the last two montlis bus not equalled the expectations whicli were formed of 
it ; while the Siiipments from Kngland, India, &c. have been on such an ex- 
travagant scale, tliat prices could not improve with double the consumption. 
For the remainder of tlic Summer, and the following Winter, we fear the 
prospects are not more cheering. 

“ Several failureshiWQ occurred during the last month, which, although not 
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to a very serious amount, have had the effect of creating a want of confidence 
in business circles, much to the prejudice of trade. 

“/mporte. — i?eer. — The consumption this season has been very great, but 
the abundant supplies have effectually prevented an}- tiling like a repetition 
of the extreme rates of last year. 

“ Piece Goods^ Drapery^ §*c. — This branch of business is, of all others, in the 
most unsatisfactory condition at present. With the excejition of a very few 
articles, such as White Drills^ Light DoeskitiSy 72 in. Grey Clvlha^ Lace 
Edging^ ^c, the market is perfectly glutted.” 


(3.) Period of Crisis, — Feb. '54 — P\‘b, *55. 

“ 20fh July, 1854. — The realisation of stocks laid in at the Gold Fields 
for the Winter appears to be very slow, and few orders have reached Town 
from t lat quarter. This circumstance, combined with the great overstock 
of mar y kinds of Goods in the Market, has made the present Winter a re- 
markably dull one, and the amount of business transacted has been limited 
in the extreme. The effect of this has been a large number of minor 
failures, — none of them, however, to any great extent as yet; and the circum- 
stance of no less a sum than a quarter of a million sterling of discounteil 
bills having fallen due the first week of the present month without casualty, 
speaks well for the stability of our dealers generally.” 

“23r</ Sep. 18.54. — The great depression which has so long prevailed in 
our Import Market continues to the present time without the slighte.st prospect 
of improvement. Prices have still a downward tendency ; and we may 
expect this to be the case while the Imports continue on sucli an extensive 
scale. 

“ As the summer season advances we may expect to see a i)ortion of our 
accumulating stocks move into consumption ; but wc have ceased to expect 
any improvement in prices, and must again impress upon Exporters the 
urgent necessity for suspending shipments for some months, as the only 
chance our IMarkct has of rallying. 

** The transactions in all branches of business continue on the most limited 
scale, and buyers for cash can almost dictate terms to needy holders. 
Owing to the numerous failures recently, credit is greatly curtailed. 
Money continues excessively scarce, partly owing to the great loek-up of 
funds in freight and charges on Uirsaleable Goods. 

“ The number of Chinese in the Colony is estimated at 9,000, and 5,000 
more arc cxi>eetcd during the next monsoon. 

“/m/jorts. — Piece Goods, Drapery, Slops, ^c. — This department of Impt)ri 
busine.«^s becomes worse and worse. It is imj»ossiblc to give quotations; but 
generally Invoices arc placed at prices varying from English cost to 50 per 
cent, discount. At the Auction rocnns no reference whatever is made to 
cost prices.*^ 

“ 28//t Oct, 1854. — The l)usiiie.«!S transactions have heen rather more nu- 
merous, but the tendency of prices has, upon the wdiole, been downwards, 
and wc cannot at tliis date report any tecling of firmness. OUr lShij)ping 
List shows a great falling off in the tonnage arriving from foreign Ports, 
while the return of lin])ovts during the pa>t three week.s shows an eipially 
satisfactory decrease. The increased iufiu.x of passengers, meanwhile, con- 
tinues ; and these arc the only satisfaetoiy circum.stanees to noti. e in the 
prevailing depression. 

“There is still the same want of confidence in ne.'irlyall classes dealers; 
and from an indisposition on the jairt of Importers to grant C edits, heavy' 
sales of gooils are taking jd.acc at Auction, for Cash, at jwic'ys wit}i*whieli 
the Agent, desirous of securing covering rates for consignments, finds it very 
difficult to complete.” 
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“24M Nov. 1864. — The depresaion whieh has preyaiied for such a length 
of time in our Import Market, continues to the present date without the 
slightest improYemcnt, and the prospects of this Season's Trade are still 
gloompr and unsatisfactory. The Imports since our last advices exhibit a 
mat increase, amounting to 899,468/. during the last three weeks, including 
Manufactured Goods, Drapery, &c. 158,310/.; Beer, 82,115/.; Timber, 
67,143/.; Oilmen’s Stores, 35,422/. While the imports continue on this 
scale, we cannot expect any improvement, either in prices or demand. The 
exports of surplus merchandise to the neighbouring colonies are very 
trifling, owing to tliese markets being likewise glutted. 

** Some additional failures, since our last advices, have heightened the 
general want of confidence, which now resembles a panic. It is found that 
the enormous rents and other expenses incurred by numerous Traders and 
Shopkeepers who have connnenced business during the last two years, have 
been gradually absorbing their means; and numerous failures have taken 
place amongst this class. In such circumstances, business is almost limited 
to transactions for cash; and few goods, with the exception of some articles 
which are scarce and wanted, can find sale. We strongly confirm our late 
advices to suspend shipments entirely, until we have a better prospect to 
report. 

Imports. — Spirits. — Some heavy Sales of case brandies have lately taken 
place at auction, consisting chiefly of low qualities; and the prices realised 
huive in many instances been as low as 4s. 6d. per case. We fear that large 
quantities will not sell until they ore suflBciently low in price to attract 
attention for export to the United Kingdom. 

** Wines. — It is diflicnlt to obtain above dOs. for the best Champagnes. 
Good light clarets do not realise over 15s. to 17«. Gel per dozen, duty paid. 

“ Groceries. — East India produce of all kinds is so abundant in our 
Market, that the advance of the season has had no influence on prices; on 
the contrary, our late quotations are not even maintained. Sugars have 
again declined very considerably. 

“ Piece Goods f Drapery ^ Slops, ^c. — Goods must be very scarce and 
suitable, which sell for Invoice amount; and generally, sellers are to be 
found at from 10 to 30 per cent, under English cost prices. We find it im- 
possible to give quotations.” 

Jan. 1855. — Althongh we are now in the very height of the 
season, we cannot report any tendency towards improvement in prices, or 
disposition on the part of importers to hold for higher rates ; on the con- 
trary, there is a general anxiety to realise every description of goods which 
is at all saleable; and very ruinous sacrifices, by auction and otherwise, con- 
tinue to be made. 

“ On the other hand, however, the various Gold Fields continue to yield 
abundantly ; and but for the unusual dryness of the last winter, which has 
much reduced the miner’s present supply of water for washing the auriferous 
soil, the produce of Gold for several months past would have been sensibly 
larger. With these elements of prosperity thus in operation, the present 
depression may be expected shortly to pass away ; and it can be regarded 
as arising only from the natural reaction upon the speculations of 1853,. 
and a temporaiy over-stocking of the Market with imported merchandise.” 

“Jiin. 1855, — Insolvencies. — So enormous has been the amount of 
imports into Victoria beyond what the inhabitants required, that nearly 
every species of merchandise several months ago became all but unsaleable 
and valueless, and very many traders whose rents and expenses were high 
have been ruined. The following list, compiled from records in the Insol- 
vency Court, shows a part of the result, as, besides those therein named, 
estates to the amount of 400,000/. have been placed under trust ; and tho 
Official Assignee states, that to the subjoined amount of liabilities at least 
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20 per cent should be added on account of foreign claims and others not 
ascertained. The amounts named as Assets are in a large proportion of cases 
nominal, as the amounts realised frequently do not cover expenses. 

List of Insolvencies in Victoria from Ist January to 18th No- 
VE^fBER, 1854 . — (Compiled from the Schedules.) 


Month. 

Iniolrents. 

LiabtlitieB. 

Aftiett. 




No. 

£ 

£ 

January 

• 

- 

3 

12,382 

7,054 

February 

- 

- 

6 

45,827 

36,815 

March 


- 

11 

141,775 

1.38,026 

April - - - 

- 

- 

6 

17,063 

7,278 

May - - - 

- 

- 

5 

2,680 

2,278 

Jm^e - - - 

. 

> 

12 

47,592 

21,737 

July - - - 

- 


13 

102,702 

56,606 

August 

- 

- 

20 

80,695 

67,731 

September - 

- 

- 

33 

130,827 

117,129 

October 

. 

. 

36 

142,816 

99,473 

November, to 18th 

- 

- 

21 

61,979 

80,529 




166 

786,338 

624,656 


** Feb, 1855, — The accounts given by those more conversant with such 
particulars, of the losses that lately occurred in Commercial and Building 
speculations in Melbourne, are of so astonishing a character that they rather 
resemble fictions than genuine narratives. Fortunes, which would have 
enabled their possessors to sustain for life the dignities of peerage were 
acquired by plodding tradesmen in the course of a few months ; and before 
they had time to receive the congratulations of their friends their riches 
passed away, and they found themselves reduced to utter poverty. Perhaps 
in the whole range of history, no records are to be met with of vast sums of 
money so suddenly amassed and so suddenly dissipated. 

** It is no exaggeration to state that the losses sustained within a few 
months by the larger commercial houses of Melbourne are to be reckoned 
by tens of thousands of pounds. The amount lost by one firm alone in a 
twelvemonth, through Jbad debts, is deliberately estimated to exceed 90,0001. ; 
another firm lost, in a similar period, through the same means, upwards of 
40,000/. A merchant, who, two years since, was regarded as worth 
100,000/., was recently obliged to pay a small account by his acceptance for 
a month. 

“ The vast depreciation in House property, which has in some instances 
been the cause and in others the result of commercial failures, fairly indicates 
the losses which the mercantile community have in all directions been saf> 
fering. The rents, which were highest when affairs were at their crisis, at 
once declined when things began to turn, and have since been falling in 
uniform ratio with the general depression. A few instances may be referred 
to as illustrating this depreciation ; they are certainly not the most striking 
that could be adduced. 

“ A builder rented a vacant piece of ground at a figure something below 
8004 per annum, and expended about 40,000/. in putting up a range of 
spacious and commodious stores, massively built of blue stone. When bom> 
pleted, the stores let readily at from 1000/. to 1500/., a yetgr each^ and 
judging from the issue of this and similar speculations, the owner reckoned 
himself worth 1 5,0004 a-year, all claims being paid. In twelve months from 
that, date, the rental value of the stores fell below ground rents, and the 
owner was utterly ruined.” 
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(4.) Period of Revival^ — Feb, *55 — Sept, *55, 

“ 10/A Marchy 1855 — Wo regret our inability to report any marked im- 
provement in oiir import market. The reaction from the deep depression 
which we have experienced for such a length of time promises to be more 
gradual than we lately anticipated. 

“ The Imports from tlic United Kingdom have now most decidedly fallen 
off, and no inconsiderable portion of what is coming to hand, consisting of 
Grain and Provisions, find immediate and profitable sales. Stocks of many 
articles, however, are very slowly decreasing ; and it ajipears to us, that 
nothing short of a total cessation of shipments of some classes of goods, 
until ordered from the Colony, will remedy matters. We may instance 
l^ry Goods, the dealers in which, from the most extensive warehouseman 
down to the smallest retailer, arc suttcring from a perfect plethora of stock; 
and fresh shipments must either go into store to wait a more propitious 
season, or meet a most disastrous fate at our crowded Auction Marts. The 
shipments of Timber are no less unfortunate ; and our present quotations of 
1 1 by 3 Red Deals will only disburse freight and part of the charges, leaving 
the original cost of the article out of the question. Few articles, in short, 
beyond Grain and Provisions, hold out any inducement to shippers ; ami 
these two important items, from the absence of Agricultural development in 
the Colony, hold out a tolerable prospect of profit during the next two years 
at least, and merit attention. 

* Comparatively few Insolvencies have occurred during the last month ; 
and it is confidently expected that the brunt of the crisis is now over ; credit, 
however, continues limited, and may be still further curtailed as the winter 
sca^n approaches. 

“ Puddling Machines for Washing Gold on a large scale by horse labour, 
hitfierto almost unused, are now in great vogue ; and the movement in 
favour of Quartz crushing is daily extending. Numerous parties arc now 
in town purchasing machinery and completing arrangements for estab- 
lishing themselves on the auriferous quartz fields, liiimours arc constantly 
being received from the interior of the extraordinary richness, as well as the 
unlimited quantity, of the auriferous Quartz, 8 ounces of Gold per ton 
being given as a very common average.’* 

“10/A April, 1855. — We have to notice a slight improvement in our 
Import Market, and the arrivals still continue on a more limited scale. 
The lowest point appears to have been touched by nearly all the articles 
which have suffered most in price during the late depression ; and although 
the near approach of winter must check any rapid ailvanco in prices, it is 
not improbable that we shall now have more cheering accounts to forward 
by successive mails. 

“Is/ May, 1855. — The improvement in our Import Market noticed in 
our last Circular Advices of the 1 0th ultimo, per “ Lightning,” hasbccinvcll 
maintained since that date, and has now assumed a permanent character. 
During these three weeks a very large and profitable business has been done 
in Provisions, Mining Tools, Machinery for Mining purposes, Watertight 
Boots, heavy Woollen Hosiery ; and seasonable goods generally have gone 
largely into consumption. The rains having at length set in, we may 
expect the hitherto unlimited demand for these articles to be checked, and 
other goods less suitable may for a time cease altogether to be inquired for ; 
but the Imports continue light, and as holders arc not now so anxious to force 
sales, we do not anticipate nnv reaction. The falling off in the Imports 
during the first three months of the present year is very decided,” 

(5.) First Period of Lower Wages, — Sep, *55 — Dec, *55, 

** nth Aug. 1855. — The week just elapsed has been, like its jircdcccssors 
for the past two months, an e.xtrcmely dull one in mercantile affairs. 
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“ This is accounted for in several ways. 1. In the winter season business 
is always inactive. 2. The traders on the Gold Fields overspeculated in the 
early part of the season, and then large stoeks having to a great extent re- 
mained on hand, or having been quitted at unremunerative rates, they are 
unable to operate to the usual extent for the ensuing season, and few orders 
from the interior have consequently been received. 3. In former seasons 
the Banks purchased their gold through the city brokers, but this year their 
purchases are made on the Gold Fields by their own local agents. Few 
diggers therefore come to town. They sell their gold and spend their 
money on the spot, and the town trade is consequently much reduced. 
This lias greatly disarranged the calculations of the mercantile community 
in the seaport towns, and added much to the embarrassments arising from 
the late crisis. 4. That crisis, and the high prices of all kinds of provisions, 
have induced habits of great economy among every class. 5. Above all, 
the St >ppage of Government works, and the general tightness of the money 
mark ;t, have severely affected the working classes ; and the consumption 
of in. ports, and of all kinds of merchandise, has been greatly diminished. 
Doul'dcss the fall in the price of flour, the increase of cultivation, and the 
excel ient prospects of increased production of Gold by Quartz-crushing, and 
of good crops, have a strong tendency to maintain confidence ; but all these 
favourable circumstances are greatly counteracted by the depressing influ- 
ence of very Large Stocks in most staple articles ; and there seems little 
prosp<^ct of a decided revival for two or three months to come. As the 
spring advances, however, an impetus will be given to the town trade by 
the necessity of supplying the requirements of the interior ; hut it is not 
probable that any great improvement will take place until the summer has 
fairly set in.” 

“ Sep. 1855. — There is no hiding the fact from oneself, that many now 
out of employment arc so voluntarily, having refused to submit to the 
Lowered Wages demanded by the decreased profits and altered times : one 
family is now in want because the husband refuses to work at a rate that 
would enable him to earn 5l. weekly ; another labourer, apparently in great 
distress, a])plicd a few days since for help; he was offered work at 2 a 
week, wliich he would not accept, on the principle “ not to aid in lowering 
the present wages ; ” and farmers arc now discharging men whom they 
cannot afford to keep at 25.v. a week with rations, whose services they would 
gladly avail themselves of if 1 54*. a week with rations would purchase them. 
Ill the iustanees referred to, wc could give the names of the parties if it were 
necessary. With the speaker at the M‘KiIlt)p -street meeting, who deplored 
the fate of girls compelled to acccjit 12/. per annum as wages, we do not 
sympathise ; till they came here, their average wages were not half that 
amount, and the cost of clothing is about jus cheap here now as in England ; 
and wc consider the sum specified as much nearer the value of the services 
rendered than the wages usually paid, which, for good hands, are well 
known to he from 25/. to 30/. a year. With regard to Labour generally, the 
capitalist cannot employ it for investment unless at a rate wliich promises 
adequate remuneration ; and as the cost of labour is now too high for this, 
it must be lowered until this end be secured, and any opposition to this na- 
tural course on the part of the operatives must end in their ultimate loss. If 
strikes and trades’ unions cannot (and tiicy do not) succeed in England, it 
can scarcely be expected they will answer here.” 

“ Oct. 1855. — Statements have been given respecting the state of the 
Labour Market in Victoria, and of the mcctingISj that have been hehi, and of 
tliC measures of the Government to devise means for relieving the destitute. 
The Argus^ alluding to the subject, says : — ^ . 

“ It is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion as to* the extent to 
wliich those who are able and willing to work arc unable to find 
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•mployxnent Cases are daily met witl^ by one who mores about among 
the Working Classes, in which a series of disappointments in obtaining 
employment hare been experienced ; but, on the other hand, employers 
complain of the difficulty they find in obtaining good workmen at such 
reduced rate of remuneration as the state of business will warrant. An 
employer of workmen called at the office yesterday to show us a com- 
munication he had received from those in his emplo 3 rment. He was 
paying them from 12ji. to 1 4s., according to their efficiency, and the 
determination to leave him unless he complied with their demands was 
taken at a period when it was of the utmost importance the work should not 
be suspended; 

“ The fifilowing is the communication : — 

“ * Sib, — We, the undersigned, have been given to understand, that the 
average rate of wages is 15s. per day, and, having had a meeting, have 
come tg the conclusion to ask yon to advance our wages to that amount, 
and we have all agreed to work for no less money.* 

, “ There can be no doubt, however, but that such Wages . as were 
customary a few months ago can no longer be obtained, and that even 
good workmen and industrious labourers find a difficulty in procuring 
employment at such wages as will enable them, if they have wives and 
families, to live in com^rt Eight shillings pr ten shillings a day may 
appear to English readers good wages for an unskilled labourer; and the 
unmarried man, who gets the higher rate, and has tent, wood, and water 
furnished him, is not badly off ; but the married man, who gets, perhaps, 
only the lower rate, who lives in town, has house-rent to pay, wood and 
water to buy, and has not constant work, must experience considerable 
privation. There is every reason to believe that the privations complained 
of are confined to the towns and their populous suburbs. Although many 
have left the town for the country and the gold fields, a larger number 
might, with advantage to themselves and families, remove up the country." 

*‘28fA Sept 1855. — After a long and very serious depression of our 
Labour Market, principally owing to the generally dull state of things 
throughout the colony, and our Government, in the midst of that dulness, 
suddenly stopping all public works, we are glad indeed to note tlie first 
favourable symptoms of improvement, namely, a very great diminution in 
the numbers seeking employment, and the greater facility they find in 
obtaining it ; and although the wages arc low, in comparison to the former 
rates obtainable in Victoria, still there is employment at the rates quoted, 
with the no distant prospect of wages materially getting better, as labour in 
the market gets scarcer. 

“Another favourable feature is the great demand lately sprung up about 
the gold fields for Female Servants, where they freely obtain a considerable 
advance upon the Melbourne rates, with all travelling expenses paid. 

“ Married couples are still much inquired after for stations in the country: 
weekly rations consisting of 12 lbs. beef or mutton, 10 lbs. flour, 2 lbs. sugar, 
^ lb. tea. 

“The following are the current rates paid during the preceding 
week:— 

“ With Rations. — Married couples, without families, from 55/. to 804 
per annum ; do., wiffi families, 454 to 704 ; gardeners, 454 to 554 ; 
grooms, 40/. to 504 ; stock-keepers, 50/. to 604 ; hut-keepers, 254 to 354 ; 
general fann servants, in demand, 20s. to 25s. per week ; ploughmen, 22s. 6<4 
to 80s. ; bullock-drivers, 25s. to SOs. ; on the roads, 30s. to 40s. 

“ Without Rations. — Compositors, Is. 4<4 and Is. 6d. per thousand ; do., 
by the week, 4/. 4s. ; pressmen, 44 I Os. ; carpenters, 8s. to 12s. per day ; 
masons, 8s. to 12s. ; plasterers, 7s. to 11s. ; bricklayers, 7s. to 11s. ; black- 
smiths, 9s. to 12s ; quarrymen, 7s. to 10s. ; woodsplitters and fencers, 
6s. to 8s. per ton ; labourers on the roads, 7s. to 9s. per day ; wood, water, 
tv tents found. 
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** Male cooks, 402. to 502. per annum ; female do. 30/. to 40/. ; thorough 
female sexrants, 20/. to 25/. ; housemaids, 17/. to 20/. ; laundresses, 25/. to 
35/. ; nursemaids, 12/. to 15/.** 

** lOiA Sept 1855. — Trade still continues excessively dull ; excepting a 
few transactions for the interior, the past week has been one of even fewer 
transactions than many of its predecessors. Among other causes for this 
state of things, the fact that the Banks are taking steps to limit their 
credits very considerably, stands foremost. An impression is gradually 
gaining Ground that the .numbers of firms engaged in trade, especially in 
the ritail branches, must be greatly reduced before anything like a return 
to a healthy state of things can be expected. In the meantime a want of 
confidence exists, and, except with houses of known character and credit, 
there is little disposition on the part of the importers to make other than 
cash sales. There have not been many additions to our stocks, but the 
fair wind towards the close brought up one or two general cargoes.** 


(6.) First Period of unexcited Prosperity^ — Dec» ’55 — Dec. ’56. 

“ Melbourne^ October ^ 1855,— Since our last summary, the spring 

trade for the supply of inland demands has fairly set in, but many cir- 
cumstances have prevented that improvement in trade which has been 
generally looked for. The prices of bread stuffs have ruled high, and the 
uncertainty of adequate supplies of this staple article of consumption has 
exercised an unfavourable influence on the markets. The unfortunate 
state of commercial affairs in Sydney, where a sort of crisis, little inferior, 
apparently, in intensity to that which Melbourne has just passed through, 
checks speculation. This crisis, like that of Melbourne, having arisen from 
over-trading and over-importation, it is certain that a great portion of the 
surplus, in the shape of bankrupt stock, will be forced upon this market \ 
and in this way the material revival in trade and confidence, which was 
anticipated, will, it is feared, be retarded. 

“ The general prosperity of the population on the Gold Pields, which is 
evidenced by increasing consumption, and by the presence of buyers in the 
town markets to meet their present wants, has added to the firmness in 
prices. 

“We may remark that sales of merchandise have, within the last week, 
been at an advance of 10 per cent on the prices that would have been 
gladly taken at the commencement of the month.** 

Feb, 1856. — Notwithstanding that the weather has been very 
changeable and the roads heavy, trade has been brisk during the week. 
Buyers are availing themselves of the speedy means of transit which enable 
them to make the journey from nearly all the gold fields in one day, and 
are paying frequent visits to the metropolis. With the few exceptions 
which we enumerate below, prices are steady. It is satisfactory to hear on 
all sides that transactions are increasing in amount ; and this remark is not 
confined to any one branch of trade, but applies to nearly every * description 
of imported goods. There is less speculation in the market. Carriage 
has advanced, owing to the demand, coupled with the state of the roads, 
but prices are not likely to rule any higher before winter.** 

‘‘30fA Aprd^ 1856. — Mining is now with the majority of those engaged 
in it, as much a settled pursuit as any of the trades or other mechanical occu- 
pations, and the experience of three years has not been lost on those who 
have served an apprenticeship for that period. The older fields are being 
reworked systematically, and the whole of the fdluvial soil above the pipeclay 
is being passed tlurough the Fuddling-Macbinc, with a result varying from 
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1 J pennyweights to ounces to the load, many parties washing regularly 
for the former quantity who are, to use their own words, “ doing well at it.” 
Quartz mining is, however, still the favourite pursuit, and great numbers of 
enterprising men are reaping rich rewards for the capital, energy, and hard 
work they have expended.” 

“9/A Jnne, .1856. — Notwithstanding that trade is in a great measure 
suspended, iu consequence of the continuance of .wet weather, and the all 
•but impassable state of the roads, the present condition of the trade and 
commerce of the colony is one of undoubted health. The imports of late 
have been in excess of the demand for consumj>tion, hut they have been in 
the main of a description that will not suffer depreciation from being stored 
until a more active demand sets in, or until an interval of dry weather 
so far improves the roads as to admit of communication with the several 
inland centres of our mining population. 

“ The general tone is, therefore, one of confidence. The resources of 
the colony have shown a wonderful elasticity. The deficiency of 400,000/. 
in the revenue which the Government were forced to meet by advances 
from the banks has gradually disappeared, and the Government will have 
at tlieir credit a surplus of nearly double that amount when they meet the 
Legislature of the colony, soon about to be assembled for the first time under 
the New Constitution. 

“ In actual progress the producing interests are making steady strides — 
MaTiufactories are springing up, not only in and about the capital, but also 
on tUe Gold Fields, for the purpose of supplying articles which have hitherto 
been imported ; soap-works, candle-works, flour*mills, and breweries are 
being established wherever consumption calls for them. The land is being 
opeticdup for cultivation, agreater breadth than ever being laid down in wheat 
and other cereals, and dairy farming is extensively carried on. When 
immigration once more sets in, the country will absorb with ease any number 
that is likely to arrive. 

“ A correspondent supplies us with returns of the proceeds of twelve 
parcels of Quartz from Anderson’s Creek, a gold-field sixteen miles from 
Melbourne. The parcels weighed in the aggregate 30j tons, from which 
443 ounces of gold were obtained. Our correspondent writes as fol- 
lows : — 

“‘Permit me to give you a few details about various parcels of Quartz from 
Anderson’s Creek, which have been crushed fr< time to time at the Port 
Phillip Foundiy, by Dr, Otway’s patented Chil ..,i mill, and retorted iu the 
usual manner. The following parcels have come through my hands, and 
therefore 1 can speak as to the correctness of the results : — 





t6n. cwt. qr. 


oz. 

dwi 

Anderson’s Creek 

- 

- 

1 

17 

0 

yield 

11 

5 

Do. 


- 

2 

0 

0 

do. 

16 

16 

Do. 


- 

2 

0 

0 

do. 

30 

0 

Do. 


- 

1 

0 

0 

do. 

1 

1 

Do. 


- 

6 

0 

0 

do. 

144 

0 

Do. 


- 

2 

3 

0 

do. 

30 

0 

Do. 


- 

1 

17 

0 

do. 

28 

10 

Do. 



2 

0 

0 

do. 

9 

0 

Do. 


- 

1 

2 

1 

do. 

15 

7 

Do. 


. 

7 

0 

0 

do. 

96 

18 

Do. 


- 

3 

5 

1 

do. 

60 

13 




30 

15 

1 

do. 

443 

10 


“ At the older fields the systematic washing of the soil and the Quartz 
mining are being steadily prosecuted. The difference in the quantities 
sent down weekly is not to be taken as an indication of any increase or de- 
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crease in the yield. In truth, it rather shows the prosperity of the great 
body of the miners, who hold or realise, as the market varies.** 

1856 . — At no season of the year is trade duller in Australia 
than at the present. The roads become more nearly impassable with each 
succeeding .day, and traffic with the interior is in a great measure suspended. 
During the present season the rains have been unusually heavy, and the 
rates of cartage arc higher in proportion than last year. Transactions 
have been in consequence limited to the supply of the city trade proper, 
and of immediate wants’ from the interior. Much discussion and some ex- 
citement has been caused in Melbourne by tire success which has attended 
the first year of the navigation of the Murray river for trading purposes. 
Barge-loads of flour and other staple articles of consumption have been 
transmitted from Adelaide and delivered at Bendigo and Ovens diggings, 
at l')wcr prices than in present circumstances they could be procured from 
Melbourne. 

This fact is taken rather as a symptom of the general development of the 
Australian continent than as cause for fear or jealousy, by the majority of 
Melbourne merchants. With good roads — with railroads especially — the 
capital of Victoria will be able to compete w'ith all rivals for the trade with 
the gold fields and the southern interior generally, but until good roads or 
railways arc formed, supjdics for a few months at this season will be 
towed up the stream of the Murray. The threatened eompetition luas 
already effected something. The views of the Chamber of Commerce have 
become more decided and more pvacti(^al on Kailways, and it is now lik« ly 
that MeU)Ournc capitalists generally will cordially aid the Government in 
constructing the trunk railway to the north so long projected. 

“ We have to report an increasing demand for all kinds of Unskilled 
Labour; and there is every prospect of a continuance of this demand, — owieg 
to the progressive extension of agricultural operations in the interior ; the 
employment of a great number of hands in the execution of Public Woi ks 
by the Government and by the various Municipalities ; and, gcmerally 
speaking, the activity which characterises industrial ])ursuits. The balance 
of arrivals over departures during the past month has been inconsiderable; 
and immigrants cai)al)lc of porformirg rough work have readily met 
with engagements. Of Skilled Labour, there is, we believe, little deficienf-y; 
and as Iniilding operations are necessarily slack at this })eno(l of the year, 
the demand for artisans is not likely to exhibit much acti\ity for some time 
to come, Peinalc servants arc more plentiful than they have been of late ; 
but great complaints still exist of the difficulty of meeting with really 
suitable domestics.’* ’ 

I am enabled to add to tlie preceding extracts the following 
paragraidis from tlie Papers and Circulars brought by the 
Australian Mail delivered in Txmdon on the 9th February, 
1857, — the dates extending to the middle of November from 
Melbourne. The two first extracts relate to the continued 
success of Quartz Mining. 

“ Meihuurne, \Aih November, 1856 . — Notwithstanding that the winter of 
1856 has been as unfavourable to the operations of tlie miner as that of 
1855 was favourable, the escorts have been well maintained. 

“ At all the old fields mining operations arc being energetically pursued. 
Ballarat, Bendigo, and Forest Creek still contribute largely..to the •weekly ‘ 
totals of ])rodiietion. The Ovens, the most eastward field, ii? reported to be 
increasing in yield. On all these fitdds Quartz mining is being systemati- 
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callj carried on» with very little prospect of the end of our riches, from this 
source, being arrived at for years and years to come, if indeed they are not 
inexhaustible. 

** The demand for gold is on the increase, and the competition among 
the bankers is keeping up the price at the gold fields, so that the supply 
in town is not equal to the demand. The price is from 76s. Sd.to 78s., 
according to quality, and from the exchange having been altered to one 
pm. Our Adelaide neighbours are using every effort to establish a trade 
to our gold fields by the Murray, and have shown some spirit in doing so, 
particularly at the Ovens. Having brought up goods by water, they are 
anxious to make returns to Adelaide in gold and black sand through the 
same channel; but a difficulty has arisen regarding a port on the Murray 
for exporting gold, the gold export duty act naming only seaboard ports. 
The news from the Diggings is encouraging, from the discovery of new 
fields, and fair accounts from the old ones. We have it reported that rich 
Quartz reefs have been found at South Muckleford, and at Mount Black- 
wood. At Tarrengower the quarts reefs are very productive. From MTvor 
we hear that the quartz claims are producing a fair return, and that there 
has been a rush to a new field near Sander’s Station, the sinking being only 
about nine feet, and the gold plentiful.** 

We trace in this last extract the salutary effects of the open- 
ing, by means of the Murray, of extended communication by 
Steam Boats from Adelaide to the interior. And the following 
aC‘^ount of the Sales of Land at Adelaide in November, 1856, 
indicates rapid prosperity even in the non-auriferous Colony of 
South Australia. 

“ Adelaide^ November^ 1856. — In the way of auction sales, the great event 
of the week has been Messrs. Wicksteed, lotting, Townsend, and Co.*s sale 
of the Paringa and Britannia Mining Company’s property. The average 
price per acre was 2/., the rates varying from 18^. to 6/. 11s. per acre. Some 
of the township allotments sold as high as 60t. an acre, and the whole sale 
realised 16,499/. 18s. Sd., that being the largest land sale auction, to the 
extent of 4,000/., ever before held in South Australia.” 

, We learn from the following passage, from the Circular of 
Baines and Co. of Melbourne, that the tendency as regards 
Imports into Victoria was still in the direction of excessive 
supply. 

** Melbourne^ Hth Nov, 1866. — The state of this market is not quite so 
satisfactory as might be expected in ordinary times at this season of the 
year. The large arrivals and the expectation of many more have had a 
serious infiuence in checking business ; stocks are undoubtedly low on the 
Diggings, and considerable orders are in course of execution, but the re-v 
tailers in town are very chary in increasing their stocks except at low 
rates. It may be stated as a rule that the stocks of most articles of general 
consumption are lai*ge, and that a remunerative trade is chiefly done in 
what are called outside articles. On the part of Lnporters there is con- 
sidcrnble apprehension that the trade here is about to be overdone, and this 
induces them to part with articles in demand at the low rates now being 
oflered. 

” The banks have made during the last half-year considerable advances, 
which do not correspondingly increase the amounts of circulation and 
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deposits. Wo have made inquiries, and find that this apparent anomaly is 
explained by the returning confidence between the importers and the re- 
tailer. Until the beginning of the present year, 1856 , the business since 
the late crisis of 1854-5 had been almost wholly in cash ; but within the 
last few months the credif; system has been in a great measure re-established, 
the banks have discounted more freely, and the remittances to England on 
account of consignments have correspondingly increased. We have plea- 
sure in stating that the financial affairs of the colonists, both public and 
private, are exceedingly sound, and that at no time was the business trans- 
acted by the banks more safe and satisfactory than at present.” 

I have now to insert, as described at pages 802-3. ante^ the 
Tables of the Prices in Melbourne of a number of Leading 
Cominodities, and the Rate of Wages in Melbourne of various 
kindii of Labour, during the six years 1852-56. 

N<»te. — In the following Table of Prices in Melbourne the 
only articles quoted in Bond are Spirits and Tobacco; all other 
articles, if subject to Duty, are quoted with the Duty paid. Some of 
the Prices Current to which I have had to refer may possibly have 
varied somewhat from this rule, but I think not to any important 
extent. 

Under the Victoria Tariff of Ipth January, 1853, the Import 
Duties were — on Spirits of all kinds, 7^- per gall. ; Wines of all 
kinds, 2a. per gall. ; Beer 6d, per gall. ; Tobacco, 3d, per lb. ; 
Coffee, 10a. perewt. ; Tea, 3d, per lb. ; all other goods free; and 
all Harbour, Light, and Wharfage dues abolished. No Drawbacks 
allowed, and large facilities provided for Bonding. 

The Tariff of 8th December, 1854, raised the Import Duties on 
Spirits to 10a. per gall.; Wine and Beer were left unchanged; 
Sugar, raw and refined, 6s. per cwt. ; Coffee, 2d. per lb. ; Tea, 6d, 
per lb. ; Cigars, 3a. per lb. 

But even at these higher rates, Victoria is eminently a region of 
Free Trade. 

All Weights and Measures in the Prices Current are according to 
the Imperial Standard, Flour, however, is sold according to a ('on- 
ventional Ton of 2000 lbs. 

It is the custom at Melbourne to sell Imported Goods at Three 
or Four Months' Credit, Exported Goods are sold for Cash. 

An Export Duty of 2s. 6d, per oz. on Gold came into operation 
on 1st May, 1855, as a substitute for the Licence Fee previously 
collected from Miners by the Police of the Gold Fields, • 
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(ill.) Clothing. 
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30 

ft 

>» 

»♦ 

July 


18 


25 p. ct. on 


Oct. 



Invoice 


*53. 


»♦ 

24 

« 

)» 

In Demand. 

Jan. 

3} . 4i 

15 

Fair Demand. 

»» 

»♦ 

Apl. 

♦» 

- 

Saleable. 

20 p ct, on 
Invoice. 

Saleable. 

July 

5 . 5| 

- 

»» 

Market lull. 

Market full. 

Oct. 






'Sft. 

$ 

_ 

Market full. 


25 p.ct. on 

Jan. 





Invoice, 


5 

- 



50 p. ct on 

Apl. 





in^ oicf. 


24 @ 27 

par to 50 p. cl. 
Diset. on Invoice. 

30 p, ct. Dnct. 

par to 10 p. ct. 

July 

H 

»» 

. »> 

1) 

*) 

Oct. 






'554 


24 

10 to I5p. ct. 


iO p. v t on 

Jan. 1 



Discount. 


Invoice, 

4 

23 

„ 


33 p, tt, on 

Ai.l. 





Invoicf. 


»» 

- 


Glutted. 

July 

*i @ 

23 @ 24 

- 

- 

25 per ct. f?n 
Invoice ndvance 

Oct. 






'56. 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jan. 

- 


- 

- 


•Apl. 

4J @ 4J 

- 

- 

- 


* July 
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(iv.) Liquors. 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


BEER. 

SPIRITS. 

WINES. 

Datss. 



Briindy, 

Rum, 



Burton Ale, 

Other Ale, 

M.utoll's, 

West India, 

Champagne, 

Claret, 




(in Bond,) 

(i?i Bond,) 

p. dox. 

p. dox. 


p. hhd. 

p. hdd. 

p.gaU. 

p. gall. 


& 

£ 

s. d. s. d. 

8. d. 

s. 

8, 

Average 

Rates prior 
to 1852. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

i6sa. 







Jan. - 

7 @7i 

0 6| 

8 8 6 

3 6 

40 @ 70 

20 @ 40 

Apl. - 

7 . 8 

I) 

G -r . C 6 

> 

22 . 40 

14 . 25 

July - 

7 . 9 

>» 

17 6 

- 

30 . 40 

20 . 30 

Oct. - 

8 . 10 

fij . 7 

' 16 -@17 G 

“ 

40 . 50 

» 

’S3. 







Jan, - 

7 . n 

n 

12 . 14 - 

3 6 

35 . 45 

17 . 23 

Apl. - 

8}. 9 

7 . 8 

11 - . 17 - 

- 

30 . 42 

15 . 21 

July • 

10 . 11 


i IG G . 17 6 

2 9 @ 3 - 

35 . 45 

12 . 18 

Oct, 

8 . 9J 

6 . 7 

12 6 . 18 6 

4 - . 4 G 

30 . 35 

15 . 20 

’3ft. 







Jan. - 

8J. 9 

G.J . 7 

10 6 . 11 - 

4 3. 5 - 

30 . 45 

15 . 22 

Apl, . 

lOj. 12 

„ 

ill-. 11 G 

4 G . 4 9 

30 . 40 

17 . 24 

July - 

11 . 12 

9 .10 

12 - . 12 G 

G G . 7 - 

30 . 35 

14 . 20 

Oct. • 

10 . 12 


; 9 - . 10 6 

6 - . 6 3 

33 

20 . 35 

’31. 







Jan. - 

11 

- 

1 10 - 

4 9. 5 - 

- 

16 , 19 

Apl. . 

12 

12 

' 12 6@13 - 

4 - . 5 - 

30 

w 

July . 

10 

10 

I 14 - 

>» 

n 

20 

Oct. . 

9 

9 , 9i 

13 9 @14 - 

4 9. .G - 

25 @ 40 

13 ^ 20 

’36. 







Jan. - 

»» 

10 . 10^ 

1 13 - . 13 3 

5 - 

o 

eo 

<M 

26 

Apl. - 

n 


14 9 

- @ 5 3 

» 

22 

July - 

9| @ 9J 

Dj . 10 

14 3 . 14 G 

.5 3. 5 G 

30 

>» 
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(vi.) Agbictotbral Pkoddce. 

« 43 44 45 46 47 48 « 







FLOUR. 

BREAD 

Datfb. 

WHEAT, . 

p. btuh. 

BARLEY, 

p. bush. 

OATS, 

p. bush. 

HAY, 

p. ton. 

First 
Quality, 
p. ton. 

Second 
Quality, 
p. ton. 

(retail), 

H.m.lo<tf, 

Average 
Rates p/tpr 
to 1851. 

a, d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

- 


- 

2 @ 5 

8 @ 16 

- 

5 

1851. 

Jan. 

6 - 


5 - 

8 

17 

16 

. 

Apl. - 

6 9 

r- 

♦» • 

6 @ 12 

„ 

15| 

- 

July - 

9 " 

4 - 

4 9 

- 

24 

22 

12 

Oct. • 

10 - 

»> 

5 9 

- 

25 

23 

n 

*58. 








Jan. - 

5 - 

»» 

„ 

6 

»» 

19 

16 

Apl. ■ • 

8 - 

» 

- 

»i 

♦t 

23 

- 

July - 

8 - 

3 6 

- 

8 @ 10 

23 

21 

- 

Oct. - 

12 - 

- 

- 

26i 

40 

36 

- 

*5Si 








Jan. - 

7 6 

- 

- 

26 

25 

23 

«- 

Apl. - 

10 6 

- 

14 - 

30 

34 

31 

- 

July - 

10 - 

- 

11 - 

26 

30 

28 

- 

Oct. - 

10 C 

12 - 

8 6 

33 

35 

32 

21 

* 51 . 








Jan. - 

13 - 

9 - 

11 ~ 

36 

33 

31 

18 

Apl - 

15 - 

10 - 

16 - 

39 

35 

32 


July - 

15 3 

10 6 

11 6 

34 

» 

33 

21 

Oct. - 

15 G 

10 - 

9 6 

23 

33 

27 

»» 

* 55 . 

Jan. - 

16 - 

6 - 

8 6 

15 

44 

42 

V 

Apl - 

10 6 

7 - 

9 6 

»» 

42 

40 

ii 

July • 

17 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


22 

Oct. - 

15 

- 

- 

15 

38 

36 

16 

* 56 . 








Jan. - 

8 - 

- 

- 

8 

32 

30 

17 

Apl. - 

9 - 

- 

- 


26 

24 

- 

July - 

8 3 

- 

“ 

»♦ 

22 

20 

* 
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fil 82 53 54 65 56 


BUTCHER'S MEAT. 






838 PRICKS OP LEADING COMMODITIES IN MELBOURNE, [Am 
( vni.) Dairy Pboducb. | ( a .) Farm- Yard 
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DURING THE SIX YEARS, IbDi-Dt) 
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(u) Gbazhto and Pastobai 
Labodb. 

(xii.) Farm Labour. I 

(xni.) 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

83 

1 

ShepberdB» 
with 
Rations, 
p. atm. 

Hut 

Keepers, 
with 
Rations, 
p. am. 

Bullock 
Drivers 
on Roads, 
with 
Rations, 
p. week. 

Married 
Couples, 
with 
Rations, 
p. a»ii. 

Bullock 
Drivers 
on Farms, 
with 
Rations, 
p. week. 

Farm 
Labourers, 
with 
Rations, 
p. week. 

Grooms with 
Rations, 
p. am. 

Average 
Ratei prior 
to 1852. 

£ 

]l8®22 

£ 

18@20 

t. 

12 @25 

£ 

t. 

12@20 

t. 

9@12 

£ 

189A. 

Jan. - 

30 

26 . 28 

20 . 25 

45 @50 



35 @ 40 

Apl. . 

43@35 

28 . 30 

20 

50 . 60 

- 

20 

40 . 50 

July - 

« 

30 . 32 

60 . 80 

»» 

20 . 30 

20@25 

50 . 60 

Oct. ■ 

40 . 45 

35 

ft 

60 . 70 

ft 

20 . 30 

tt 

’5S. 








Jan. . 

35 

32 

60 . 70 

60 . 75 

50 . 60 

tt 

tt 

Apl. . 

35 @40 

32 @35 

50 . 80 

70 . 100 

50 . 70 

25 . 35 

60 . 80 

July - 

35 


50 . 60 

70 . 90 

50 . 60 

tt 

60 . 70 

Oct. - 

35 @40 


50 . 70 

70 . 100 


It 

tt 









Jan. - 

40 , 50 

35 

60 . 70 

80 . 120 

»» 

25 . 30 

70 . 100 

Apl. - 


»* 

»» 

70 . 110 

V 

tt 

t* 

July - 

45 . 52 

40 @50 

70 . 80 

110 . 120 

60 . 70 

35 . 40 

75 . 100 

Oct. - 

40 . 45 

30 . 35 

70 

80 . 100 

35 . 40 

25 . 30 

60 . 70 

’B5. 








Jan. - 

35 . 40 

ft 

40 . 60 

70 . 90 

30 . 40 

tt 

tt , 

Apl - 

40 . 50 

35 . 40 

40 . 50 

80 . 100 

35 . 40 

ti 

tt 

July - 

30 

25 

25 

40 . 50 

15 . 20 

15 

69.^., ':f ■ 

Oct. - 

30 @35 

20 @28 

30 

60 . 65 

20 . 25 

20 

45 









^ ian. - 
ApL . 

35 . 40 

40 . 50 

25 . 30 

30 @40 

30 

80 . 100 

75 . 90 

25 

32 . 87 
gt. demand. 
25 

SO @ 65 

. July . 

n 

ft 

ft 

75 . 85 

ft 

•t 

- 
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WHIl 

Rations, Rations, 

Rations, , 

P-«*- p.,r«*. 


85 . 36 

40 . 50 20 . 30 


60 . 75 40 . 80 
70 . 80 


70 . 100 „ 30 . 40 


75 . 100 30 . 60 


80 38.50 20.30 15 


50 . 60 27 . 34 

„ 21 . 35 

50 . 55 27 . 34 



91 

92 

Sailors' 


Vtiyago 

Datbsi. 

to 

England. 


£ 


(4 p. mo.) 

Averagr 

RatS 


prior to 
IBS?. 

1882. 

Jail 

50@60 

Apl. 

1 70 . 80 

July 

' 65 

Oct. 


’82. 

Jan. 

45 @50 

Apl. 

I “ 

July 


Oct. 


’5ft. 

Jan. 

45 

Apl. 

- 

July 


Oct. 


’55. 

Jan. 

- 

Apl. 

j (5 P- ’“0 ) 

July 

(4^p. mo.) 

Oct. 


’5f. 

Jan. 


Apl. 

1 

July 
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(xT.) Domestic Servants. 


93 

94 


95 


96 

97 


08 

Dates. 

Female 

Servants of 
all work, 

House 

Maids, 

Laundry 

Maids, 

Nurse 

Maids, 

Cooks 

(Female), 


p. an». 

P 

ann. 

p. ann. 

p. ann. 

P 

ann. 

Average 
Rates prrlor 
to 1852 

£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1 12 @20 

8 

@ 12 

8 @ 12 

- 


“ 

1852. 

Jan. - 

18 . 20 

16 


18 

18 . 

22 

12 @ 15 

20 

® 22 

Apl. - 

»» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


»♦ 

July - 

20 . 25 

20 

. 

25 

22 . 

26 

15 . 20 

26 

. 30 

Oct 

25 . 35 

25 

• 

35 

25 . 

30 

20 . 25 

30 

. 35 

*53. 










Jan. - 

20 . 35 




30 . 

35 

20 . 26 

35 

. 50 

Apl. . 

25 . 35 

20 

. 

30 

30 . 

40 

»» 


»y 

July - 

ty 


>» 


w 




»» 

Oct. - 

i 

»» 


it 


♦* 


»> 


»» 

1 

'58. 










Jan. - 

30 . 40 

25 

. 

30 



20 . 25 

40 

. 50 

Apl. - 

»» 

30 


35 

40 . 

45 

»» 


»» 

July - 

30 . 35 


*» 


40 . 

52 

25 . 30 

45 

. 100 

Oct. - 

»» 

25 


30 

” 


20 . 25 


»» 

’65 










Jan. - 

25 . 35 

20 


25 



20 


»» 

Apl. . 

»» 

25 

. 

30 

35 . 

52 

15 @ 20 

40 

. 50 

July . 

15 . 24 

15 


20 

15 . 

20 

10 . 15 

15 

. 25 

Oct. - 

26 . 30 

20 

• 

24 

26 . 

30 

12 . 20 

26 

. 3Q. 

’56. 










Jan. - 

Apl. - 

30 . 40 
"rent ilontnnd 

»» 

20 

ff 

28 

30 . 

♦♦ 

35 

15 . 20 

If 

30 

. 45 

July - 

25 . 30 

20 

• 

25 

28 . 

30 

»♦ 


»> 
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(xvi.) Price op Gold, and Bank Retdens. 

m 100 101 ^ 103 104 105 


Dates. 

PRICE OF GOLD. 

Exchange 

ON London. 

Ranks sell 
Drafts on 
London, 

30 d/s. . 

VICTORIA BANKS. 

Per Ounce 

Troy. 

Insurance of Gold 

TO London. 

Bank Note 
Circulation. 

Bills under 

Discount. 

Free of 

War Risk. 

With 

War Risk. 



p. cent. 

p. cent. 

p. cent. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

1852 . 

S* 

s. 

S, 

S, 

£ 

£ 

Jan. 

61 

- 

- 

10 J dis. 

- 

- 

Apl. 

58 

- 

- 

QO 

* 4 + 

•88 

July 

64 

- 

- 


•66 

•90 

Oct. 

68 


- 

» 

I*OX 

1-88 

* 53 . 







Jan. 

70 

- 

- 

6 dis. 

1-44 

2-48 

Apl. 

77 

42 

- 

1 pm. 

1*44 

2-03 

July 

n 

52 

- 

2 „ 

1*50 

1*69 

Oct. 

76 


- 

1 » 

yjo 

2-82 

* 88 . 







Jan. 

77 

»» 

~ 

1 

l'()Z 

3-90 

Apl. . 

78 

„ 

- 

3 „ 

2*09 

51)8 

July 

»» 

50 

100 

5 „ 

2'30 

6*22 

Oct. 

79 



3 „ 

238 

j 680 

* 65 . 







Jan. 

7G 

45 


5 „ 

2*19 

6-40 

Apl. - 


50 


1 „ 

1*95 

5*67 

July 

»» 

•» 

- 

2 „ 

I '96 

5-25 

Oct. 

75 

40 

- 

1 « 

1 * 94 ^ 

4 '08 

* 56 . 







Jan. 

»» 

M 

- 

par 

2*01 

4 77 

Apl 

76 

»» 

- 

2 I'm. 

215 

5*11 

July 

76 

tt 

- 

- 

- 

. - 






* 

• 


i 
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(xriL) Bate of Intebsst, &c. 

10^ 107 108 109 no in 



Ginbbal Stati or Tram 
M Mbmoornr. 


Brisk demand ; stocks low. 
Prices rising. 

Supply in adrance of demand. 
All kinds of goods inquired , for. 


Markets actiye. 

Prices well maintained. 
Markets firm. 

Business dull 


Markets firmer on account of the War. 
Dull. 

Great dulness ; prices nominal. 

No improYement \ prices lower. 


A little better prospect. 
Trade good. 

Doll ; stocks excessive. 
Continues dull. 


Markets but indifferent. 

Very steady, and tone cheerful 
Trade dull. 
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Average Earnings of Gold Miners in Victoria, 1852-54. 
— Form of Mining Copartnerships. 

On the 7th December, 1854, the Governor of Victoria, Sir 
Charles Hotham, named a Commission of Six of the most emi- 
nent persons in the Colony*, directing them to inquire into 
the laws and regulations in force affecting the Mining Popula- 
tion, and to report their opinion upon all questions relative to 
suggested measures for the improvement of the Mining industry 
of the Colony. 

The Commissioners proceeded with all diligence to execute 
their task ; they visited the Gold Field in person ; took evi- 
dence there; placed ^themselves in personal communication 
with the Miners; and at length, on the 27th March, 1855, pre- 
sented a Report so elaborate and judicious, that it may with 
gre^t truth be regarded as one of the most valuable documents 
hitherto published in connection with the Gold Discoveries in 
Avstralia. 

From this Report I select certain passages. 

The first of these passages relates to the average Earnings of 
Miners at the Gold Fields in the early part of 1855, and at 
former dates. 

The usual rate of pay to a Working Miner varied at the different 
Gold Fields between 15#. and 30s, per day. At Ballarat it reached 
the highest limit for an Employed Working Miner, while a Shep- 
herd" could earn 20#. per day. At the Ovens, 20#. to 25#. were 
common rates ; at Oastlemaine, 15#. to 20#. ; at Bendigo, 20#. 
seemed a maximum ; and smaller rates, even as low as 10#. per day, 
but with some allowances in food or lodging, were reported to the 
Commission. 


* The Commissioners were Wm. Westgarth (Chairman), John 
Vascoe Fawkner, John Hodgson, John O'Shanassy, James .Ford 
Strachan, Wm. H. Wright, and Charles W. Carr (^cretary). 
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Employment at such Wages might not be 6aid» on the whole^ to 
be readily procurable on the Gold Fields generally ; the applicants 
for work seemed decidedly on the increase, as compared with the 
sphere of employment. 

The testimony as to the Average Earnings of the individual Miner 
(using this term in its technical and very convenient meaning) is 
much less certain than that as to the rate of wages. While some hxed 
these earnings as low even as 15«. toSO^. per week, few were disposed 
to ascend above 10a. per day as an average, even for the individuals 
actually at work, independently of all who pursued other occupa- 
tions on the Gold Fields, and were sustained by the Gold produce. 
At the Ovens Gold Fields, judging from the quantities sent by 
Escort, the average may be One Ounce per week for each Miner ac- 
tually at work, of whom, out of a total population of 6000 for the 
Ovens proper, there may be between 3000 and 4000. 

The aspect of plenty upon the Gold Fields generally, therefore, 
under these circumstances, showing such moderate acquisitions, is to 
be explained partly by the paucity of the Miner's wants in his sim- 
ple style of life, and partly by the greater production of a variety of 
present appliances superior to those availed of in individual mining. 
The miner's earnings certainly appear to have fallen off since the 
earlier periods of the Gold Fields, as indicated alike by the testi- 
mony adduced to the Commission and the evidence of the Gold 
Statistics. These facts form a very special argument for the en- 
couragement, by suitable regulations, of every step of improvement 
in the business of Mining, and of every facility for introducing and 
circulating capital by copartnery arrangements throughout the Gold 
Fields, to develope the industry and intelligence even of the most 
destitute.” 

The next extract relates to the simple form of Copartnerships 
under which the Miners first carried on their explorations. 

The whole body of Miners may be said, without any exception, 
to conduct their operations under a Copartnery System. 

** The simplest case of this kind, and still the most common, is that 
which first appeared upon the Gold Fields, namely, where a num- 
ber, varying usually from three to six individuals, agree to co-operate 
on equal terms in the various duties connected with excavating, 
transporting, and washing. A division of proceeds takes place either 
occasionally or after the working out of a Claim ; this latter oc- 
currence terminating the concern, unless the parties are agreeable to 
resume upon another Claim. Under the system of Shallow Sinking 
and Surface Washing, which gave generally no particular value to 
any one Claim oyer its neighbour, nor presented much difference in 
value at any stage of proceeding, this simple character continued. 
Deep Sinking soon introduced complexities which, as exemplified at 
Ballarat, were still further increased by the accidents and uncer- 
tainties of leads” and “gutters,” The expense and delay of these 
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Sinkings rendered necessary a large number in the copartnery, for 
the sake both of larger means and a more effective staff*. These 
undertakings soon assumed the form of companies, with a stock** 
consisting, besides the chance of Gold, of some little plant, as 
slabs, windlass, &c., and divisible into a fixed number of shares. 
These shares were transferable, and, to meet the circumstances of 
all, were subdivisible. As tbe sinking proceeded, the Stock gradu- 
ally acquired value, and, becoming marketable, was the subject of 
constant traffic.’* 

The next extract relates to the difference in the average and 
total yield of Gold in 1852 and 185±. 

For the year 1854 the monthly average of Gold brought down 
by Escort is given as 151,373 Ounces, for a total population on the 
Gold Fields, estimated to have averaged for that year 100,351 per- 
sons, giving one and a ha Jf ounces per head of all ages and classes. 

For the year 1852, with an average population apparently not 
exceeding 35,000 persons, the monthly average by escort is 173,8.93 
Ounces, or five ounces per head of population. 

'Mine remarkable circumstance is the great regularity of the pre- 
sent yield of Gold throughout the year, as compared with previous ex- 
perience, when judged by the Escort returns. These returns appear 
somewhat regularly throughout the past year, at about .35,000 
Ounces weekly for all seasons. C/Omparing this statement with that 
for 1852, the first half of that year (1852), with a population of 
about 23,000 persons, is found to give monthly about 7L31’3 ounces, 
or rather more than three ounces per head ; while the last half of 1 852, 
which is the season of the greatest supply of water, gives no less 
than 275,010 ounces montlily to a population of 47,000 persons, 
with the surprising average of nearly six ounces per head.” 

And the next and last passage relates to the gradual dis- 
appearance among the IMiners of prejudices against the applica- 
tion of Machinery to Gold Mining. 

" *J’he (Commission, with regret, comment upon the arguments 
made use of by their Mining fellow Colonists to establish a case for 
their opposition to syste ms that involved Employed labour. To 
speak of Companies competing with one another for the ‘labour of 
the Miner having a tendency to grind down the labourers’ w'ages, is 
really like a dealer complaining that the ])ressure of custom compels 
him to low’er the price of his wares. M^hen his shop is full of 
buyers, then he deems his ruin certain. The market is to be spoiled, 
not as usual, wdth the overstock of goods, but with the increase of 
bidders. At Bendigo tbe Commission found that the Port Philli]) 
and Colonial Gold (Company were employing Miiicrs 20/f.*per 
day ; while the evidence of some IMiners went to show that this sum 
^vas scarcely the average per week upon the same Gold Field, and 
vor. VI 
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an average too of very precarious attainment. One witness quotes 
tile case of an employ^ of this company, who, after saving a surplus 
of wages, went off for a time to independent digging ; but proving 
unsuccessful, returned to his former employment. This is a case 
quoted to the Commission as an argument against such employed 
labour. 

“ That such prejudices will give way to reason and necessity seems 
a superfluous remark. They have always done so elsewhere. Mere 
abstract theories are soon dispelled when they militate against thou- 
sands in the presence of daily wants and the stem realities of daily 
life. Thus the common prejudice against the use of Machinery is 
almost disappearing at Ballarat, where its advantages in mining are 
most evident. The Commission observed that the Labour Question 
was practically sharing a similar fate, — for while theory was con- 
demning employed labour, the necessities of society were quietly 
but widely establishing it. This is an observation that now intro, 
duces the Commission to a very interesting branch in their Report, 
namely, that which is connected with the very numerous class of 
employed miners, and the copartnery associations that are their 
usual employers.” 

The Commissioners report that, even in 1855, the operations 
of the Unskilled Miner were rapidly becoming unprofitable at 
the Gold Fields ; and that the future production of Gold in 
Victoria would depend upon the application of Machinery to 
the crushing of the Quartz Rock ; and they describe these 
Quartz Rocks as unlimited in extent and of surpassing rich- 
ness,*’ and as presenting a source of boundless wealth. 

N. 
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Camfornia, 1848-54. — Statements relating to the Social 

( ONDiTiON OF San Francisco and other Parts of Ca- 
lifornia ; — AND to the Changes produced by the Gold 

I)ISCOVERIES. 

In 1855 there was published at New York, under the title of 
Annals of San Francisco'^ ^ one of the handsomest volumes 
which has recently issued from the American press. It is 
printed on superfine paper, in elegant type, and illustrated by 
no less than 159 of the most spirited wood engravings I have 
anywhere seen. 

The contents of the volume have been compiled with great 
care from local sources of information connected with California 
and reduced by the Editors into an animated narrative. 

We have, therefore, in these Annals, a statement of the course 
of events in San Francisco, subsequent to 1847, not only framed 
upon the most authentic evidence, but reduced into a con- 
tinuous form by highly competent persons, having the sym- 
pathy of fellow countrymen with the early career of the New 
American State on the shores of the Pacific. We may assume, 
consequently, upon reasonable grounds, that, in the pages of 
such a Volume, we shall find a statement of facts free from the 
exaggerations and prejudices which might have led a foreign 
historian to speak with undue severity of some of the habits of 
Californian life. 

I have collected, therefore, from the book of Messrs. Soul6, 
Gihon, and Nisbet, a series of extracts illustrative of the social 
and commercial condition of San Francisco between 1848 and 
1864. 

The opening extract relates to the disorganisation produced 
in 1849 by the first effect of the Gold Discoveries. ' . 

* The Annals of San Francisco, &c., by Frank SouT^, John H. 
Gihon, M.D., and James Nisbet. New York: Appleton and Co. 
1855. 8vo. pp. 825. 
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May^ 1849. — "The Miners by about the middle of May, 1849, 
ivere estimated to be about Two Thousand. Li another month they 
had increased probably to Three ; and two months later their number 
was supposed to be about Six Thousand. From that period the 
arrival of persons at the different Auriferous Districts^ which were 
known to extend over a large space of territory, was constant, but 
no sufficient materials existed to form a correct opinion, of their 
total number. The vast majority of all the Labouring Classes in 
the country had certainly deserted their former pursuits, and had 
become miners ; while a great many others — merchants and their 
clerks, shopkeepers and their assistants, lawyers, surgeons, officials 
in every department of the state, of the districts, and in the towns ; 
runaway seamen and soldiers, and a great variety of nondescript ad- 
venturers, — likewise began the search for gold. 

** The Miners were by no means exclusively American. They 
consisted of every kindred and clan. There were already some 
Indians, Mexicans from Sonora, Kanakas from the Sandwich Islands, 
settlers from Oregon, mixed with the usual dash of Spanish, 
liritish, German, and French adventurers, that had for a long time 
existed in California. Later months were to bring other Mexicans, 
C hinese, Peruvians, and Chilians ; and all these before the great im- 
pending immigration of Americans and Furopeans. 

“At first, the general gains of the Miners, though great, were 
little compared to what shortly afterwards were collected. But any 
positive statement on this matter is naturally subject to error, since 
none could personally know more than what was taking place around 
the scene of his own operations, or where he was immediately tra- 
velling. If, however, we compare different accounts, and endeavour 
to form from them something like a fair average, we might find that 
from 21. to SL worth of Gold Dmt was about the usual proceeds of 
an Ordinary Days hard work. But while that might have been 
the average, people listened more to the individual instances of ex- 
traordinary success. Well authenticated accounts described many 
known persons as averaging from One to Two Hundred Dollars a 
day for a long period. Numerous others were said to be earning 
even from Five to Fight Hundred Dollars a day. A piece of 4 lbs. 
in weight was early found.” (Annals j ^c., 209.) 

The next passage relates to the first effect on Prices (in 1849) 
of these fabulous fortunes of the Miners. 

June, 1849* — " Provisions and Necessaries, as might have been 
expected, soon rose in price enormously. At first the rise was 
moderate indeed— four hundred per cent, for Flour, and five hundred 
for beef Cattle ; while other things were in proportion. But these 
were trifles. The time soon came when *— 


Tho Dollfir is converted into sterling at 4#. 2d. 
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Eggs were sold at 4s, 2d,, 8s. 4d,, and 12s. 6d, each. 


Inferior Sugar, \ o j lu 

Tea, and Coffee / P*® ’’’• 

63^1 

(S) 83/. per 

Barrel. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


Medicines, 









say Laudanum 

per do‘«c 8 

6 

- 

@ 

- 

4 

2 

a drop. 

Pill without advice - 2 

1 

8 






„ with advice 

- 6 

5 


@ 

20 

16 

- 


Spirits - - - 

- 2 

2 

- 

. 

8 

7 

- 

per quart. 

Wines - - - 

- 2 

2 

- 

. 

8 

7 


per bottle. 

Picks and Shovels - 

- 1 

1 


. 

3 

2 

6 

each. 

Wooden or Tin Bowls 

- _ 

10 

6 

. 

1 

11 

- 


Clumsy Bockers 

- 10 

8 

- 

. 

16 

13 

- 

»♦ 

Gold Scales - 

- 4 

3 

- 

, 

6 

5 

- 



As for Beef, little of it was to be had, and then only jerked, at cor- 
respondingly high prices. For luxuries, of which there were not 
many, if a lucky Miner set his heart on some trifle — it might lie 
Pickles, Fruit, Fresh Pork, Sweet Butter, new Vegetables, a box of 
Seidlitz Powders, or of Matches — he was prepared to give any quan- 
tity of the ‘'dust” rather than be balked. We dare not trust our- 
selves to name some of the fancy prices thus given, lest we should 
be supposed to be romancing. 

“No man would give another a hand's turn for less than Five 
Dollars ; while a Day’s constant labour of the commonest kind, if it 
could have been procured at all, would cost from Twenty to Thirty 
Dollars at least. When these things, and the risks of sickness, the 
discoinforts of living, and the unusual and severe kind of labour, are 
all balanced against the average gains, it may appear that, after all, 
the miners were only enough paid. 

“About the end of May (1849), San Francisco was almost a 
desert place ; and such it continued during the whole summer and 
autumn months of « 184-9. Many Ships with valuable cargoes had 
meanwhile arrived in the bay, but the Seamen deserted." {Annals, 
212 .) 

The next extract reveals to us a startling picture of the utter 
disorganisation of all social relations in 1849; and, with very 
little variation, the same description continued to be-applicable 
even in 1853, and some portions of 1854. In 1856, we have 
heard of the renewal of Lynch Law in all its terrors in San 
Francisco. 

September, 1849. — ‘‘A short experience of the Mines, had 
satisfied most of the citizens of San Francisco that, in vulgar par- 
lance, all w^as not gold that glittered, and that hard wbrk was not 
easy, — sorry truisms for weak or lazy men. They returned very 
soon to their old qua^^ers, and found that much greater profits, with 
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far less labour, vrere to be found in supplying the necessities of the 
miners, and speculating in real estate. For a time everybody made 
money, in spite of himself. 

The continued advance in the price of Goods, and especially in 
the value of Real Estate, gave riches at once to the fortunate owner 
of a stock of the former, or of a single advantageously situated lot 
of the latter. When trade was brisk, and profits so large, nobody 
grudged to pay any price, or any rent, for a proper place of busi- 
ness. 

Coin was scarce, but bags of gold-dust furnished a circulating 
medium, which answered all purposes. The Gamblers at the 
Public Saloons staked such bags, or were supplied with money upon 
diem by the “ banks/' till the whole was exhausted. 

Seamen deserted their vessels, as a matter of course, so soon as 
they dropped anchor in the bay, and hastened to the mines. Society, 
not merely there, but in San Francisco, was in a state of utter dis- 
organisation, which became worse and more terrible as the autumn 
and winter months brought new thousands of immigrants upon the 
place. We have seen that there was neither a proper government 
for the State, nor recognised municipal authorities who could have 
protected the citizens, and established order, and made provision 
f>r the systematic extension of the Town, and reception of the 
coming crowds. There was a Military Governor, indeed, and 
martial law could have been adopted ; but the Governor had not 
sufficient force at his command to curb the wild elements of the 
population ; nor, at best, would his forcible interference have satis- 
fied American ideas of civil independence, and the national privilege 
of self-government. 

“ Thefts, Robberies, Murders, and other outrages of the most 
desperate and criminal nature, were taking place ; and there were no 
proper Officials to take cognizance of them, and bring the offenders 
to justice. Every man was intent on merely making money ; and 
provided an outrage did not in a direct manner, personally or pecu- 
marily, affect himself, he was content to shut his eyes to the ultimate 
consequences. 

By the beginning of 1849, the Population of San Francisco 
had increased to 2000. Two months later it was probably about 
8000 ; whilst in July (1849), when the riots and outrages of the 

Hounds came to a height, it might be nearly 5000. This was 
what might be called the usual and permanent population of the 
time •— if anything could be supposed permanent in so frail and fiuc-' 
tuating a place, although every day new arrivals of immigrants 
add^d temporarily to the number, till they flocked off to Sacramento, 
Stoetkon, and the Mines.” {Annals^ 6^c,, 224.) 

The difficulties arising from scarcity of a Circulating Medium 
were supplied as follows : — 

October. 1851. — ‘^Coin in 1851 was plentiful, and its fair worth 
was generally looked for. People found it somewhat more difficult 
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to c:3cumulate wealth, and were less foolishly lavish of their means, 
although they still always spent them most extravagantly. Speci- 
mens of nearly all the Coinages of the civilised world were in constant 
circulation. Approximate values were bestowed upon the pieces, 
and if anything like the mark they readily passed current. The 
English Shilling, the American Quarter Dollar, the French Franc, 
the Mexican Double Real, were all of the same value ; so likewise 
were the English Crown, the French Five-Franc Piece, and the 
American or Mexican Dollar. 

It did not matter although some were 25 per cent, more worth 
than others. Four single francs were quite as good as the English 
five-shilling piece. The smaller silver coins of whatever denomina- 
tion and of every country were all alike bits, and passed for the same 
value. As for copper money, it was, of course, never seen. A bit 
was the lowest denomination of money, and very little of anything 
would it buy. Besides the Coins mentioned, there were Indian 
Rupees, Dutch and German Florins and Guilders, the many Coin- 
ages of South America, and, in fact, every known piece of money 
that circulated in Europe, and in many other parts of the world. 
The deficiency in the American proper coinage was thus amply made 
up, especially so far as silver money was concerned. 

In Gold there was a less variety of foreign coin, although many 
European pieces of that metal were in circulation. The fifty dollar 
gold pieces called slugs,*" and the twenty and ten dollar pieces 
issued by the United States Assay Office, in San Francisco, served 
all the purposes of a regular standard coinage. 

Before and shortly after the establishment of the Assay Office, 
large quantities of Gold currency were supplied by about a dozen 
different private parties ; but as these coiiiages were generally of 
less intrinsic worth, in purity and weight of metal, than their no- 
minal value, they soon fell into disrepute, and were gradually with- 
drawn from circulation. Some of them were very neatly executed, 
and stray specimens may still be occasionally found by the curious.’’ 
(Annaky 363.) 

The following extract, applying apparently more especially 
to the year 1851, if written by a foreigner, might have been 
regarded perhaps as influenced by ill feeling, or a love of 
romance. But, occurring as it does in a respectable American 
publication, it may be accepted as a true statement. 

November, 1851. — ‘^Ever since the first great Immigration many 
of the inhabitants carried some weapon of defence secretly about 
them. During the disturbed times in the early part of 1851, when 
nobody was safe from the assaults of desperadoes, even in the public 
street or in his own dwelling, the practice of wearing deadly weapons 
became still more common. 

These were often used, though not so much against the robber 
and assassin, as upon the old friend and acquaintance, or the stranger. 
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when drink and Bcandal, time and circumstance^ had converted them 
into supposed enemies. The number of Duels, and especially of 
sudden personal affrays, was fearfully great. The general popula- 
tion of San Francisco — with shame it must be confessed, in those 
days, as is still the case to a considerable extent — drank largely of 
intoxicating liquors. Some scenes of a most savage and atrocious 
description, ending occasionally in death, took place between parties 
who were reputed to be of the first class of citizens. Among the 
lower American orders, and in all classes of foreigners, down to the 
vilest ‘greasers,* the same violent spirit of personal revenge and 
deadly outrage was common. On the slightest occasion, at a look or 
touch, an oath, a single word of offence, the Bowie-Knife leaped from 
its sheath, and the loaded Revolver from the breast pocket or secret 
case, and death or severe wounds quickly closed the scene. The 
spectators often shared in the same wild feelings, and did not always 
seek to interfere. The law was powerless to prevent such personal 
conflicts. Men thought as little of their blood and lives as of their 
money, and to gratify high swelling passions would madly waste 
them all alike. 

“ One considerable cause of personal disputes and bloodshed, was 
the uncertainty of legal titles to property, which encouraged squat- 
terism. Owing to recent conflicting decisions by the courts of Jaw’^, 
it almost appeared that the only, or the best title to real property, 
was actual possession. A great many people made a practice of 
settling down upon any vacant lot they fancied, and perhaps in the 
course of a night would fence it in and erect some small house on the 
ground. When daylight and the proprietor came, the intruder defied 
ejection. To seek redress from the tribunals w'hose judgments had 
led so these encroachments was only ridiculous, so the parties gene- 
rally fought it out among themselves, writh the aid of friends and 
long purses to hire help, until both suffered considerably in the 
battle,** {^A)inah, Ac. 364'.) 

At the close of 1851 we have the following account of tiie 
revulsion of Prices arising from excess of supply. 

December, 1851. — “ In the palmy days of 1 8-4*8 and ’49, all were 
purchasers at any price ; now everybody sought to sell, at no matter 
what sacrifice. In ’4-9 a Dollar was paid for a pill, and the same 
sum for an egg ; a hundred dollars for a pair of Boots ; and twice 
that sum for a decent Suit of Clothes ; a single rough Brick cost a, 
dime, and a Plank some twenty feet long was cheap at ten dollars. 
At one period of that wmndrous year, common Iron Tacks of the 
smallest size sold for their weight in Gold ; and for a long period 
were in request, at from five to ten dollars an ounce* But in '51, 
bales of valuable Goods were sometimes not worth their storage. 
There happened to be no plaster walls in *49, and small tacks, of 
which there were only a very meagre quantity in the country, -were 
in extreme demand for fastening the usual muslin coverings to the 
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wooden partitions of houses. Hence the apparently extravagant sum 
that was given. 

Everything that was useful and really needed in those early 
days commanded the most astonishing prices. The supply was 
limited and the demand great, while money was suddenly plentiful. 
But in 1851, the stock of all kinds of Goods was greatly over-pro- 
portioned to the natural demand of the place. The population of the 
city and country generally, although numbering only about 250,000 
persons, yet being nearly all in the prime of life, rich and careless, 
and with large appetites, consumed and wasted the goods and pro- 
visions that would have satisfied an ordinary population of perhaps 
millions of people.” (Annais, 4*c., 366.) 

In 1853-4, it appears that the rates of Wages in San Francisco 
were five times the amounts paid in New York, and twice the 
amounts paid in Australia. For the excess beyond the Aus- 
tralian rates, the disorganised state of society in California was 
obviously the principal reason. The element of violence and 
danger was superadded to the element of excessive demand fur 
Labourers. 

July and August, 1853. — There was a succession of ‘Strikes,* 
during these months, among most classes of Mechanics and La- 
bourers, when Wages were generally raised from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. The following may he quoted as being the average rate 
of Daily Wages payable at this time to Journeymen. 

San Fuancisco. — Wages in 1853 and 1854. 

(«•) 

Bricklayers 
Stonecutters ' - 
Plasterers 

Painters and Glaziers - 

(ii.) 

Ship Carpenters and Caulkeis - 2 1 8 

Blacksmiths - - - 1 13 4 

Tinners - - - I .1 - 

On.) 

Tailors 
Hatters 
Watchmakers 
Long-shore men 
Shoemakers (per month) 

Farm Labourers ( per month) 


- - 16 8 „ 

- 1 9 2 „ • 

. 1 13 4 „ 

-15- • 

- 2 1 - - without board 

-10 8 - wWi board. 


£ s. d. 

- 2 1 8 per Day 

-218 „ 

- 1 17 6 „ 

- 15 - 
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These Wages are at least five times higher than what are paid 
similar workers in the Atlantic Cities; While they are about double 
the highest rated of wages that are now (1854) given Mechanics and 
Labourers in the Gold producing country of Australia, 

Most trades and occupations other than those above named^ were 
paid equally well. The Printers, who have been always a highly 
remunerated class, could earn, according to skill and employment, 
from 9,1. la. 8d. to SI, 9s, 6d, a day. Perhaps the former sum may 
be taken as a low average. 

As we have elsewhere said, there is no place in the world where 
so high remuneration is given for labour — useful, wanted labour — 
as in San Francisco. 

“ The rates above mentioned do not vary much in the course of 
the year, and may, in 1854, be still quoted as nearly correct. At 
the same time it should be mentioned, that it is not always the case 
that the applicant can find, constant employment at his particular 
trade. However, if necessity should compel him to work for a time 
at an inferior occupation, and provided only he have bodily strength, 
he may always fairly calculate on finding employment as a Labourer 
in coarse work, or in doing odd jobs, at from 14«. 7^- to 11, Oa. lOd. 
a day. 

The Immigrant, however, must work at something^, unless he 
means to starve outright. The expenses of living are very much 
greater in San Francisco than in the dearest of the Atlantic cities, 
while there is very little sympathy bestowed on idle, healthy men. 
People who would honestly succeed in this country must be prepared 
to turn their hands and attention to any kind of labour that promises 
to pay, no matter how disagreeable, or how little used it may be to 
the hesitating beginner.” {Annals^ S^c. 460.) 


In addition to the preceding statement of Wages, we have 
the following statement of the Prices of various articles of 
Food and Necessities. 

It appears that in California, as in Victoria, those articles 
which could be produced only by Local Labour maintained their 
high prices for a long period. 

January, 1854. — ‘‘The following are a few items regarding the 
expenses of a family in San Francisco, at the beginning of 1854. 

The wages of Female servants are from 10/. 8«. 4d. to 15/. 19s, 6d/ 
per Month,* 


* The original quotations are given in Dollars, which I have re- 
duced into sterling, at the rate of 4tS, 9(1, per Dollar. 
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San Francisco, — Prices in 1854. 


Wood - 


£ 

3 

s, 

2 

d. 

6 per cord. 

Coal - . - 

- 

- 

12 

6 „ 100 lb. sack. 


- 

11 

8 

4 „ ton delivered. 

Beef, Pork, Mutton (best cuts) 

- 

- 

1 

7 „ pound. 

Venison 

- 

- 

1 

^ f) 

Salmon 

- 

— 

1 

^ >f ff 

Fresh Butter (best) 

- 

— 

4 

^ 99 99 

,, „ (second quality) 

- 

- 

3 

2 „ „ 

Goshen Butter - 

- 

— 

2 

1 99 99 

Fresh Eggs 

- 

- 

5 

3 „ dozen. 

Boston Eggs 

- 

- 

3 

1 99 99 

Turkeys 

- 

2 

10 

- each. 

Wild Geese, or Ducks - 

- 

— 

4 

2 „ 

Chickens 

- 

— 

11 

99 

Quails - - - 

- 

1 

5 

- per dozen. 

Potatoes 

- 

- 

- 

1^ „ pound. 

Cabbages 

- 


1 

- ,, head. 

Cauliflowers 

- 

- 

2 

- each. 

Turnips, Parsnips, and Beets 

- 

- 

4 

2 per dozen. 

Milk - 

- 


1 

~ „ quart. 

Rents of dwelling-houses 

vary 

from SL 

2^. 6d. to 5/. 3s. Ad. 


per month, for a single small apartment, up to 104/. 5s. per month ; 
or what more one will, if a stylish mansion must be had.” (Annaby 
d^c.y 507.) 

In California, as in Victoria, the crushing of Quartz by 
powerful machinery is rapidly superseding all other modes of 
'obtaining Gold in the auriferous regions. The Alta Cali- 
fornia newspaper of, the 5th Dec. 1856, contains the following 
statement. 

The richest Quartz yet. — The Nevada Democrat says that a 
ledge has recently been opened at what is known as Allison's Ranch, 
several hundred tons of which have been taken out and crushed, and 
has yielded nearly 400 Dollars per ton, enriching the fortunate 
owners in a brief period of time. This is a larger yiehl tliaii any 
we recollect to have seen noted, and shows that the days for accumu- 
lating sudden fortunes in California have not altogether passed by. 
The proprietors are truly fortunate men. Quartz Veins . — A 
number of valuable Quartz veins have been recently discoverei} near 
Big Oak Flat, by Mexicans, who work them by the slow process of 
pounding the Quartz and grinding it by means of the ^ arastra.’ . A 
Quartz Mill is in operation near the Flat, running twelve stamps. 
It requires but little water, which is obtained from the small quan- 
tity which runs out of the Flat. Quartz ndning is destined to be 
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the main source of the wealth of this section of the county^ and 
only requires the introduction of capital and the advantages of water 
to develop it. Many are holding Quarts claims^ unable to make 
them profitable except by introducing machinery, and are working 
them barely sufficient to retain a valid possession.'' 

In 1855 there occurred in San Francisco a Commercial Re- 
vulsion so violent that for some weeks business was practically 
suspended. 

It is not necessary to pursue into further detail the evidence 
connected with the state of utter chaos which seems to have 
reigned supreme in San Francisco and in California generally 
down to and subsequent to 1854.* Mainly, it is believed, by the 
conspiracies of incendiaries, intent on plunder, the City was five 
times burnt to the ground before the close of 1852, In 1851, 
a majority of the Citizens formed themselves into a Vigilance 
Committee, and publicly executed several persons as male- 
factors, because the legal authorities were too weak or too 
t'orrupt to execute the laws ; and the same violent remedy has 
been again applied in 1856. 

In the meantime, the stationary or fluctuating population of 
the City and State has continued to increase; but it is to be 
apprehended that even yet but small progress has been made 
towards the establislimeut of a predominant European com- 
munity in California, subject to equal laws, firmly and un- 
sparingly executed. The most recent accounts represent the 
departures from California to be more numerous than the 
arrivals, — indicating therefore, that it is more a place to be 
visited for the acquisition of a speedy fortune, than to be chosen 
as a permanent home. 

* Take the following entry under date December *53, as one ex- 
ample : — 

By the laws of California Divorces are readily obtainable by both 
husband and wife, one of whom may think him or herself injured 
by the unfaithful or cruel conduct of the other, and who, perhaps, . 
disliking his or her mate, or loving another, may wish to break the 
bonds of wedlock. Divorces are accordingly growing very numer- 
ous here, and have helped to raise a general calumny against the 
sex. Some of the newspapers now regularly give, without com- 
ment, these ‘ matrimonial jars,' as pieces of news in their columns, 
facetiously placing ^ divorces ' between the ordinary lists of ‘ mar- 
riages ’ and ‘ deaths.’ Like the male inhabitants, the females of 
San Francisco are among the finest specimens, physically, of the 
jx, that can anywhere be seen." {Attuah, 503,) 
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Id October, 1849, a Convention at Monterey formally settled 
a Constitution for the State ; and in the midst of so much that 
is evil, it is gratifying to be able to refer to that document as 
a composition which will not suffer by the closest perusal, and 
as proving the presence in California of men who could adopt 
the largest and justest views of the destinies of the new State, 
By one of the first articles of this Constitution, all forms of 
Slavery are prohibited in California. 

The Total Population of the State in 1856 may amount, per- 
haps, to 500,000 persons, but in this number are included men 
of almost every tongue and colour under Heaven; and the 
proportion of the sexes is still fearfully irregular. 

Gradually a powerful Nation will grow up on the territory of 
which San Francisco is the chief City ; but there are dangers 
and difficulties of no ordinary character to be surmounted 
before California can be reckoned among the societies where 
solid Progress is secured by the supremacy of equal laws and 
by the influence of a wholesome morality. 

N. 
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Statements and Tables relative to the Trade, Emi- 
gration, Poor Relief, &c., of the last Nine Years, 

1848-56. 

I collect into this Appendix a series of Statements intended 
to throw light upon a number of general and miscellaneous 
qut'stions, but questions essentially connected with the topics 
dis‘*ussed in these volumes. 

Tables (A.), (B.), and (C.), relate to the remarkable increase 
in the Exports from this Country to the United States 
and Australia since 1848 ; and they show in how large a de- 
gree the increase of the Total Exports since 1848 resolves 
itself into an extension of the Trade with these two regions. 

Table (D.) exhibits, by means of our Board of Trade 
Tables, the Territorial Distribution of our Commerce during 
the five years 1851-55, iiiclutiing Imports ; and the Exports of 
British Produce and Manufactures ; and also the Re-Exports of 
Foreign and Colonial Produce. 

Table (E.) relates to the progress in Shipbuilding. 

Table (F.) exhibits an outline of the progress of Canada 
since 1850. 

Tables (G.) and (H.) relate to the Emigration since 1825. 

The amount of Expenditure for Relief of the Poor is shown 
in Table (I.), and the subsidiary statements attached to it. 

Tables (K.) and (L.) set forth the quantity of Gold and 
Silver Plate which paid duty in the United Kingdom, 1801-51 ; 
and the Number of Gold and Silver Watch Cases marked at 
the Halls, 1848-55. 

The last Table, (M.), is compiled from Russian Sources, and 
shows the progress of the External Trade of Russia in Mer- 
chandise and Bullion, 1842-52, 
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Exports {Declared Value) of British and Irish Produce and ManU'^ 
FACTURESf 1849-55 . — Abstract of following Table (C.). 

(A.) (i.) United States and Australia combined. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1) 

Year. 

Apparel and 
Slops. 

Beer and Ale. 

Cotton 

Manufactures . 

Hardware and 
Cutlery. 

Iron and Steel, 
wrought and un- 
wrought. 

Leather, wrought 
and unwrought. 

Linen 

Manufactures. 

Plate 

and Watches. 

Silk 

Manufactures. 

Woollen 

Manufactures. 


Mltis. 

Mins. 

Mias. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1849 

•91 

•11 

2*60 

•94 

2-46 

•10- 

1-39 

•09 

•30 

2*44 

’50 

1'05 

•19 

3-07 

ri6 

2*53 

•16 

1*75 

•12 

•50 

3*16 

’51 

1*26 

•18 

2-56 

1-22 

2*97 

•11 

1 63 

•14 

•54 

2-70 

’52 

1-82 

•34 

3-22 

1'16 

3-31 

•32 

1*92 

*21 

•58 

3-23 

’53 

4*95 

•76 

5*69 

1*97 

6-08 

•92 

2'63 

•49 

•99 

5-10 

’54 

3-83 

•66 

4*13 

2*01 

5-93 

•97 

2 06 

*35 

•61 

3*95 

’55 

2-20 

•50 

3*93 

1-20 

3-34 

•61 

1*92 

*21 

•34 

2-73 


(B.) (n.) Summary of Preceding Table (A.). 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 






1 

Total Exports ok Year to all i 


United States and Ausiralia combined. 


Parts 








(U. S. and Aus. included). j 

Years. 




1 






Total of 

Total of 

Total 

Result. 

Declared 

Result. 


10 Articles 

all other 

Exports of 








Value. 




aa above. 

Articles. 

all kinds. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mliis^ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1849 

11-36 

2*69 

14*05 



63*60 



’50 

13-70 

3-79 

17-49 

3*44 

- 

7J*37 

7*77' 

- 

’51 

13'30 

3*86 

17-17 


•3a 

74‘4S 

308 


’52 

16*18 

4*68 

20*79 

3'62 

" 1 

78-07 

3*65 


’58 

29*47 

8'69 

38'i6 

17*37 

I 

98-95 

20*86 


’54 

24‘42 

8-92 

33*34 

- 

4-82 1 

97-09 


X'84 

’65 

16-98 

6‘62 

23*60 

- 

9*74 i 

95-69 


1*40 
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(C.) Exponrs {Declared Value) of British and Irish Prgdvcr and 3fA}JV' 
FACTURES to UNITED STATES and tkc AUSTRALIAN CoLONiES during the Six 
Years 1849-54. 

(m.) United States and Australia separately. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.*) 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.3 

Years, 

Apparel, Slops, 
and 

Haberdashery. 

Beer and 
Ale. 

Cotton 

Manufactures. 

i 

Hardware 

and 

Cutlery. 

Iron and Steel, 
Wrought 
and Unwrought. 

Leather, 
Wrought and 
Uuwrought. 


U. Sts. 

Austl. 

U. Sts. 

Austl. 

L.Sts 

Austl. 

IJ. Sts. 

Austl. 

U. Sts. 

Austl. 

U. Sts. 

Austl. 


Mins. 

Mini. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1849 

•48 

•43 

•02 

•09 

2*30 

•29 

•85- 

•09 

2-31 

•14 

•04 

•06 

’50 

•55 

•50 

•05 

•14 

2-70 

•36 

1*05 

•11 

2*38 

•14 

•09 

•05 

'51 

•r,7 

•59 

•05 

•13 

2-22 

•33 

1-08 

•13 

2*81 

•15 

•05 

•06 

1852 

•S6 

•96 

•10 

•24 

2-99 

•33 

•96 

•19 

3-13 

•18 

•07 

•24 

'53. 

Vn2 

3*63 

•12 

•63 

4-65 

1*03 

1’33 

•63 

5-37 

•70 

•07 

•85 

'54 

1-43 

2-39 

•12 

•53 

3-34 

•78 

1*43 

•58 

5*11 

•81 

•11 

•86 

'55 

1-33 

•87 

•10 

•40 

31)3 

•30 

•90 

•30 

2*84 

•50 

•00 

•52 

U 


in 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Linen 

Plate 

Silk 

Woollen 

All other 

Total 

Years. 

Manufactures. 

and Watches. 

Manufactures. 

Manufacture.'!. 

Articles. 

Exports. 

U. Sts. 

Airsil. 

U. Sts, 

Austl. 

U, Sts. 

Austl, 

U, Sts. 

Austl. 

U. Sts. 

Austl. 

U. Sts. 

Austl. 


Mills. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mln.s. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mlus. 

Mins. 

Mins. 

Mins. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1849 

1*30 

•08 

•08 

•01 

•26 

•05 

2-23 

•20 

20*6 

•63 

”*97 

2*o8 

’50 

1*65 

•09 

•11 

•01 

•44 

•05 

2*88 

•27 

2*95 

■84 

i +-*9 

2*6o, 

’61 

1‘53 

•10 

•11 

•02 

•46 

•06 

2'43 

•25 

2‘92 

•95 ' 

H-36 

2*$0 

, 

1852 

l*?8 

•14 

•13 

•08 

•46 

•11 

2-82 

•41 

3*24 

1‘31 1 

i6'56 

4*21 

’53 

2*21 

•31 

•18 

•31 

•55 

•43 

3-71 

1-35 

4*10 

4*59 ' 

»3'fi5 

14*50 

’64 

1*84 

•22 

•19 

•16 

•42 

•19 

3-14 

‘80 

4*25 

4-66 ! 

21*41 

”‘93 


1*84 

•08 

•13 

*08 

•29 

•05 

2'4G 

•27 

3*71 

2*91 1 

17*32 

6*28 


Notk— figinw at unit end are owiUcil t tliu», *0H reprcsi ulf 80,0(Ktf. 
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These three Tables (A.), (B.), and (C.), are constructed on 
the principle of selecting, in the first place, the Ten Leading 
Ai'ticles of British Manufac^'^re which, since 1848, have entered 
in the largest degree into the Export Trade to the United 
States and Australia. 

In Table (A.) the Real Value of the Exports of these Ten 
Articles is shown as regards the United States and Australia 
when taken in comhinatioru In Table (B.) a Summary is 
given of the more detailed results. 

And from that Summary we find that the Real Value of the 
Ten Articles, which in 1849 was 11^ Millions, had become 
29^ Millions in 1853 — and 24 Millions in 1854. We find, 
also, that the Real Value of the Total Exports of all articles 
to the United States and Australia rose from 14 Millions in 
1849 — 'to 38 Millions in 1853. 

The articles in which there was the largest increase were 
Apparel and Slops, Cotton Manufactures, and Hardware. 

It appears very plainly from Cols. 18, 19, and 20. of Table 
(B.) that the Increase in the Total Export Trade (to all 
Parts) of the United Kingdom between 1848 and 1855 resolved 
itself into an increase in the Exports to the two Gold Pro- 
ducing Regions. 

In the next Table (D.) I present an abstract of the geogra- 
phical distribution of the Exports from the United Kingdom 
since 1850, not merely of articles of British Produce and Ma- 
nufacture, but also of articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce 
and Manufacture which enter into the yearly expanding Tran- 
sit Trade of this country. The Table also shows the Real 
Value of the Imports into the United Kingdom in the two years 
J1854-5. 

The Real Value of the Exports is given for each of the 
years 1851-55; but the Real Value of the Re-Exports (of 
Foreign Commodities) can only be given for the two years 
1854-5. For the three years 1851-3 the official value of the 
Re-Exports can only be given. 
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Note.— The jZw unit figuret are omitted ; thui, 0*1 represents 100,000/. 

The Real Value of the Imports was only ascertained for the time in 1B54 ; and the same 
remark applies to the Real Value of the Re-Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce. 

I have given, however, the Official Values of the Re-Exports for the three years 1851, 
*52, and *53 j and. approximatively these Official Values may be considered as one-third 
more than the Real Values. The Real Values of the Re-Exports would be therefore,— 


1855 - 


21 0 mins. 

1853 . 

- 

18 6 mluf. 

*54 - 

- 

18-6 „ 

*52 - 

- 

J«V2 „ 




*51 - 

- 

15*2 .. 


To fully analyse the results indicated by this Table (D.), 
would re(juire a considerable disquisition. 

I can refer only to a few of the points : — 

The Exports from the United Kingdom to certain parts of 
Europe, t<cc., are probably the most striking as regards increase 
subsequent to 1850. For example : — 

United Kingdom ; — Exports and Re-Exports^ combined^ to 


certain European 

Countries. — 

Real Values. 



1855. 


1851. 


Countries. 

£ 


£ 


Germany 

25*1 

Mins. 

20 0 Mins. 

France 

10*5 


30 

» 

Sweden, &c.. 

P 

CO 

1 

» 

1-9 

99 

Turkey 

61 


2-6 

99 

Egypt 

2-6 


To 

99 


47-3 

n 

29-0 



Of this large increase of 18 Millions of Real Value in five 
years, a considerable portion represents the value of Foreign 
and Colonial Produce, wliich this country finds it advantageous 
to import in the first instance direct from the place of produc- 
tion, and then re-export to other countries. 

It is to be remembered, that in diminution of the apparent 
excess of Imports into the United Kingdom, must be reckoned 
the returns due to British Capital invested in the West Indies, 
in India, in the Mauritius, in Ceylon, in British North Ame- 
rica, and in many foreign countries. 
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(E.) British Shipping, 1849-56. — Vessels Built and Reqistesed in 
United Kingdom; and British Vessels Employed in the Foeeign 
Trade of the United Kingdom, 


1 

3 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Shipi Built in United Kingdom. 

British Ships employed in Foreign Trade 
of United Kingdom. 

Yiari. 


Total 

Tonnage. 

Average 

Tonnage. 

Sailers 

and 

Steamers. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

Avnage 

Tonnage. 

Men. 


No. 

tona 

tom. 

No. 

tons. 

tons. 

No. 

1849 

730 

118,000 

i 6 o 

6,700 

2,089,000 

3 x 0 

95,000 

*50 

690 

133,000 

200 

7,235 

2,188,000 

302 

98,000 

'61 

672 


224 

7,410 

2,348,000 

317 

90,000 

1852 

712 

167,000 

*35 

7,580 

2,450,000 

320 

111,000 

'53 

800 


*54 

8,360 

2,790,000 

335 

122,000 

'64 

802 


*45 

7,420 

2,760,000 

373 

114,000 

'55 

l,09Si 


300 

7,960 

3,018,000 

377 

124,000 


Since 1849 there has been a diminution in the Tonnage em« 
ployed in the Coasting Trade, in consequence of the great 
extension of Railways. 

The gradual increase in the size of the Vessels Built and 
employed is important, and also the increase in the number of 
Seamen. 

The next Table (F.) relates to Canada-— a dependency which, 
by means of the advantages arising from its 1^ Millions of 
inhabitants ; by the aid of an extensive system of Railways and 
Canals ; and administered by an Executive resting on Colonial 
suffrage, has entered, probably, upon a career of development 
more auspicious and rapid than can be found in any other 
British Settlement 

And the two succeeding Tables (G.) and (H.) will, I hope, 
exhibit, in a compact form, the leading facts connected with the 
Emigration from this country since 1825. 

The statements in Table (H.) of the several Nationalities is 
exceedingly interesting. 
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(F.) Canada, 1850-54. — Summary of Progress, 


Divisions. 

1854. 

1852. 

1850. 

(I.) Population: — 




Hales . - - - 2Vb. 

- 

950,000 

- 

Pemales - - - 

- 

893,000 



- 

1,843,000 

- 

(11.) Immigrants: — 


— 


Persons - - - - „ 

53,000 

39,000 

32,000 

(IIL) Trrritorial Area: — 

Cultivated - , - Acres 




Uncultivated - - • „ 

- 


- 

Lands occupied * * n 

- 

17,938,000 

-V 

Lands vacant - - „ 

- 

138,250,000 

- 

Total Acres 

■ 


- 

(IV.) Imports (reed value): — 

from United Kingdom - £ 

5,740,000 

2,667,000 

2,407,000 

„ Other Parts - - 

3,380,000 

1,897,000 

1,413,000 

£ 

9,120,000 



(V.) Exports (real value): — 




to United Kingdom ' - £ 

2,670,000 


1,200,000 

„ Other Parts - - 

2,510,000 

2,018,000 

1,712,000 

£ 

5,180,000 

3,444,000 

2,912,000 

(VI.) Finance: — 




Kevenue - - - £ 

1,590,000 

1,121,000 


Expenditure - - - £ 

1,737,000 

927,000 

672,000 

(VII.) SiiirriNG: — 

Entered Inwards - - Ions 

72,000 

69,000 

56,000 
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(G.) Emigration / row United Kingdom in Groups of Years, 1825- 
55. — Statement of the Total Number of Persons {i e, Male 
and Female Adults, Children (1 to 14 Years), and Infants), 


1 2 3 4 6 6 



North Aubrica. 

Australia 






and 

Other 

Total 





British 

Unit«a 

New Zea> 

Places. 

Persons. 


N. America. 

States. 

land. 



(«•) 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Sixteen Years, 






1826-40. 






Ann. Average 

25,800 

24,300 

4,600 

320 

55,000 

Totals to 1840 

412,000 

388,000 

74,000 

5,200 

880,100 

(IL) 

1841 • 

38,100 

45,000 

- 32,600 

2,800 

118,600 

•42 - 

54,100 

64,000 

8,500 

1,800 

128,300 

{Aver. 1841 2) 

46,100 

54 »Soo 

20,550 

2,300 

123.450 

(in.) 

1843 - 

23,500 

28,090 

3,500 

1,800 

57,200 

•44 - 

23,000 

43,600 

2,200 

1,800 

70,700 

*45 - 

32,000 

58,600 

830 

2,300 

93,500 

’46 - 

43,400 

82,200 

2,300 

1,800 

130,000 

(Aver, 184»-6) 

30,500 

53,100 

2,200 

1,920 

87,850 

(IV.) 

1847 - 

109,700 

142,100 

4,900 

1,500 

258,000 

'48 - 

31,000 

188,200 

24,000 

4,900 

248,000 

’49 - 

41,300 

219,400 

32,000 

6,500 

300,000 

'50 - 

33,000 

223,000 

16,000 

8,800 

281,000 

’51 . 

42,000 

267,000 

21,000 

4,500 

336,000 

(Aver. 1847-51) 

51400 

207,900 

19,600 

5,200 

1 i 

284,600 

(V.) 

1852 - 

33,000 

244,000 

88,000 

3,700 

369,000 

63 - 

34,000 

228,000 

64,000 

3,100 

328,000 

'54 - 

44,000 

193,000 

83,000 

3,400 

323,000 

'55 - 

18,000 

103,000 

52,000 

3,100 

177,000 

(ifwr. 1852-5) 

32,250 

192,000 

71,700 

3.35c 

299,300 

Totals, 1 i 
1825—1865 j| 

1 , 012,100 

2,517,100 

508,830 

57,000 

1 4,098,400 
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(H.) Emigration from the United Kingdom, 1853-4; cfis- 
tinguishing the Nationality of the Emigrants as ascer- 
tained by their stated Places of Birth, 




1854. 

1853. 

Nationality. 


No. 

No. 

To United States: viz. 




English 

- Persons 

37,600 

26,500 

Scocch - - - 

" »» 

4,900 

7,500 

Irisii - - - 

it 

111,100 

157,000 

Oth^nTS - 

- « 

39,400 

41,000 



193,000 

231,000 

To North American Colonies 

viz. 



English 

- Persons 

6,100 

4,200 

Scotch - - - 

** »» 

6,700 

5,200 

Irish - - - 


22,900 

22,400 

Others - 

** » 

8,100 

2,700 



43,800 

34,500 

To Australian Colonies : — 




English 

Persons 

47,100 

32,200 

Scotch - 

- 

14,200 

9,900 

Irish - - - 

- 

16,200 

12,700 

Others - - - 

- 

5,700 

6,600 

To all other Peaces; — 

Total - - - 

Total Emigration of Year 

- Persons 

83,200 

61,400 

3,400 

3,100 

323,400 

330,000 
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IRISH EMIGRATION, 1848 - 65 , 


[App, 


Ab appears very clearly on the face of Table (H.), a 
large part of the Emigration of late years has taken place from 
Ireland. The Emigration Commissioners state the number of 
Irish Emigrants to have been, according to the best information 
that is available, — 

Irish Emigrants’-^ 

in 18ol - 254,000 persons. 1853 - 192,000 persons. 

’52 - 221,000 „ *54 - 150,000 

Assuming the approximate correctness of these figures, there 
would remain os the 

English and Scotch EmigrantSy 

1851 - 82,000 persons. 1853 - 1 36,000 persons. 

’52 - 145,000 „ »54 - 173,000 

The extent of Emigration from the Continent of Europe is 
comparatively trifling} and is not encouraged by most of the 
Continental States. The largest number of Continental Emi- 
grants are Germans. 

But one of the most singular and gratifying circumstances 
connected with the Irish Emigration is, that it has become, not 
only a means of relieving Ireland from a surplus population, but 
also a means of bringing capital into Ireland from America. 

The Emigration Commissioners have ascertained that the 
amount of the Kemittances made to Ireland from America, by 
persons settled in America as Immigrants into that country 
from Ireland, were as follows : — 

Ecmittances to Irelatid from America* 

1848-52 - £4,351,000 1854 - £1,730,000 

1853 - 1,440,000 ’55 - 873,000 

Now, allowing even so high a sum as G/. as the average cost 
of transferring each person from Ireland to America, it will 
appear that these remittances very considerably exceed the cost 
of each year’s Emigration. It by no means follows that the 
whole of the remittances arc intended to be spent in conveying 
friends and relatives to America ; and it is tolerably certain that 
the real is much in excess of the ascertained amount of the rc* 
mittances. But whetlicr as capital imported into Ireland for 
Emigration purposes, or for relief and investment, the operation 
is advantageous to that country. 

The next Table (I.) shows, in a very striking manner, the 
diii^inution of Pauperism in the busy years 1852-3. 
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(I.) Poor RelIep Expenditure.— England and Wuxa.— Seven Pea«, 
1849-55. — Statement compiled from Report of Poor Law Commis- 
sioners for 1855. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Years 

ended 

2nd 

Dec. 

Paupers op all Classes. 

Adult Able-bodibo Paupers. 

Total 
Sum ex- 

Esti- 

mated 

Ex- 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

Per 

cent, on 
Popu. 
lation. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

Per 

cent, on 
Total 
Pau- 

pended 

for 

Relief 

of 

Popula- 
tion of 
Eng. 

1 land & 

pended 
p. head 
of Popu- 
lation. 








pers. 

Poor. 

Wales. 



No. 

No. 

No. 

p. cent. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

p.cent 

Mins. 

€ 

No. 

Mins. 

i. d. 

1849 

133, 

956, 

1,088, 

6*1 

26, 

202, 

229, 

iro 

5*79 

»7‘5J 

6 ^ 

•50 

123, 

856, 

1,008, 

57 


168, 

192, 

19*0 

539 

1776 

6 1 

•51 

114, 

826, 

941, 

5*1 

21. 

142, 

163. 

m 

4-96 

17-95 

561 

19.52 

111, 

804. 

915, 

S'o 

18. 

131, 

149, 

ifij 

4-90 

j8‘zo 

6 4* 

•63 

no, 

776, 

886, 

48 

D. 

122, 

130, 

m 

4-94 

18^40 

5 41 

*54 

in. 

753, 

864, 

4-6 

18, 

117, 

13.% 

156 

5-28 

i8-fis 

5 8 

1865 

121, 

776, 

898, 

4*8 

21. 

126, 

146, 

idj 

5*89 

18*84 

63 


KoTB.— In CoU 10. and 11. the /o»r unit figures are omitted ; thus, 5*79 represents 5,790,000/. In Cols. 
2, 3, and 4., and Cols. 6, 7, and 8., the three unit figures are omitted : thus, 955, represents 955,000. 

The Col. 4. sets forth the Paupers of all Classes, including Children, relieved in the course of the Year. 
The Col. 8. sets forth the Able-bodied Adult (Male and Female) Paupers (exclusive of Vagrants) relieved 
in the Year. 

The Per-Centage, Col. 5., indicates the proportion of the Total Fauperim to the Total Population of each 
Year as given in Col. 11. 

And the Per-Centage, CoL 9., gives the proportion of Adult Paupers to the whole number of persons 
rellevi^. 

Col. 12. gives the Average Annual Expenditure per bead of the Total Population. 


The Returns for Scotland and Ireland correspond, in general 
' character, with the preceding. 


Scotland. — Nvmbeh of Paupers {exclusive of Casual Poor) 
in Receipt of Relief on Hth May of each Year^ 1849-55. 


Years. 

Paupers. 

Years. 

Panpers. 

1849 - 

. 82,300 

1852 - 

- 75,100 

’50 - 

. 79,000 

’53 - 

- 75,400 

’51 - - 

. 77,000 

i 1 

1 • 

iO AO 

- 78,900 

- 79,900 


The number of Parishes remained very nearly the same ; 
throughout named 880 . 

In Ireland the improvement is very marked. 
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Ibbland. — Number of Paupers receiving In-Door and Out- 
Door Relief in the first Week of January in each Year^ 
1849-55. 


Yeora. 

In-Door, 

Out-Door. 

Years. 

In Door. 

Out-Door. 

1849 

197,400 

423,300 

1853 

138,700 

3,060 

’50 

203,300 

104,600 

'54 

104,600 

2,200 

'61 

206,^ 

2,700 

’55 

85,300 

1,520 

’52 

168,200 

3,170 

’56 

72,240 

830 


The Out-door Relief has been practically extinguished in 
Ireland in 1854-56. 

Comparing 1853 with 1849, we find that in England the 
able-bodied paupers were reduced from 229,000 to 122,000 ; 
and the average cost per head of the population, from 6s. 6^d. 
to 55. A\d. In Scotland the reduction was almost as great. 

(K.) Gold and Silver Plate. — Quantity and Estimated 
Valui of the Articles on which Duty was paid in the 
United Kingdom on the annual average of each Period of 
Five Vears^ 1801-51. 


1 2 8 4 6 


Five Year*, 
(both Incl ) 

GOLD PLATE. 

SILVER PLATE. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V alue. 


oz. 

€ 

■mi 

£ 

1801-05 

5*090 




"06-10 

6,175 

25,000 


298,000 

*11-15 

6,499 

26,000 

1,018,000 

255,000 

’16-20 

6,280 

25,000 

1,099,000 

277,000 

1821-25 

6,997 

28,000 

1,169,000 

292,000 

'26-30 

6,630 

26,500 

1,145,000 

286,000 

'3! >35 

5,800 


983,000 


'36-40 

7,089 


1,225,000 


1841-45 

6.943 


1,075,000 


'46-50 

7,7*1 

30,900 

939,000 


^ 1851 

9,000 


924,000 
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Notb.— In 1801 the Duty on Gold Plate was 16s. per oz., and on Silver Plate U. peroz. 
as regards Great Britain. In Ireland the rate was alike on both kinds, viz. 6d. per oz. 

In 1805 the rate on Silver Plate was raised to Is. 3d. as regards Great Britain, the other 
rates remaining as before. 

In 1807 the Duties in Ireland were raised to an uniform rate of Is. per oz. In 1817 the 
Duties were raised to 17s. on Gold Plate, and Is. 6d. on Silver Plate in Great Britain. 

In 1843 the rates were made 17s. per oz. on Gold, and Is. 6d. per oz. on Silver Plate 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


(L.) Number of jS'oiD and Surm Watch Cases marked at the Assay 
Offices at London^ Birmingham^ and Chester^ during each of the Eight 
Years (ended April) 1847-8 — 1854-5. (Compiled from Pari Papers 
mi 55, ^c.) 


Years 

ended 

April. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

London. 

Birming- 

ham. 

Chester. 

Total. 

London. 

Birming- 

ham. 

Chester. 

Total. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1847-8 

14,257 

668 

1,414 

j6.339 

73,071 

41,781 

5,165 

120,017 

’48-9 

15,1G7 

203 

1,867 

i7,2S7 

63,079 

38,838 

6,621 

108,538 

’49-50 

16,877 

611 

2,347 

•9.*35 

62,076 

38,564 

6,456 

107,096 

’>0-1 

18,629 

738 

4,967 

^4>3S4 

64,709 

39,887 

12,449 

117,04s 

1 851-2 

20,101 

769 

6,327 

17>J97 

66,561 

38,056 

12,579 

117,196 

’.->2-3 

21, .533 

608 

6,322 

28,4.63 

78,139 

33,447 

16,336 

127,922 

’53-4 

23,561 

196 

9,362 

33»ii9 

83,466 

35,328 

13,823 

132,617 

’.54-5 

20,817 

684 

7,011 

18,512 

90,062 

31,995 

16,336 

;38>393 


Note — Watch Cases are Wfljvfccrf, but not liable to duty. The aver.ige weight of Watch Cases maybe 
taken at about one ounce. 


This Table (L.) shows a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of Watches; and Table (K,) shows more increase in the 
quantity of Plate. But the absorption of Gold and Silver, 
whether as Watches or as Plate, is a comparative trifle. 
Tiie great consumption of Gold and Silver as commodities is 
for purposes of gilding and decoration ; and the discovery of 
electrotyping has largely increased the consumption of Gold 
and Silver in these modes. 

In 1852-3, the enormous demand for exiiensive Watches in • 
Australia was one of the peculiarities of the Export Tirade. * 
Clerkenwell could not produce them fast enough. 
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BITSSIAN TBADE, 1842 - 52 . 


[App* 


(M.) Ri?ssia. — Statement of the Real Value of the Exports 
and Imports {exclusive of Specie) from and to Foreign Coun-- 
TRIES {including y as foreign countrieSy Poland and Finland); 
and of the Quantities of Gold and Silver Bullion and 
Specie imported and exported from the “ Russian Empire ” 
{presumed to includcy under that termy Poland and Finland) 
during the years as under, {Statistical Tables presented by 
Commandy January y 1855.) 


Gold and Silver Bullion 
Commodities and Specie. 


Years. 


Imported. 


Exported. 



Imported. 

Exported. 

1842 

- 

13-39 

- 

13-51 

- 

- 

not gvn. 

not gvn. 

^43 

- 

12-79 

- 

14-05 

- 

- 


" >* 

>44 

- 

12-42 

- 

14-83 

- 

- 


- » 

’45 

- 

13-16 

- 

14*65 

- 

- 

» 

“ » 

’46 

- 

13-77 

- 

16*26 

- 

- 

1-77 

- 2*07 

’47 

- 

14-12 

- 

23*53 

- 

- 

3-54 

- 2*05 

1848 


14-37 

. 

13-98 


• 

•96 

- 2-03 

*49 

• 

14-96 

- 

14-63 

. 


•86 

•97 

’50 


14-59 

- 

14-94 

- 

- 

1-23 

•83 

’51 

- 

16-32 


15-07 

- 

- 

1-01 

- 2*60 

’52 

- 

16-16 

- 

17-98 

- 

- 

1-98 

- 1-05 


11*35 11*60 


It would seem from these figures that the Imports of Gold 
and Silver into Russia during the eleven years 1842-52, were 
quite as large as the Exports from Russia. 
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Note in Continuation of the Statement given in Appendix XI* 

(page 588.) relative to the Circulation of Bills of Exchange* 

Accidental circumstances led to the occurrence of one or two 
inaccuracies in that passage at page 588. antCy which relates to 
the effects produced hj almost any degree of financial difficulty 
in raising the amount of Bills of Exchange. 

The Six instances mentioned at page 588. should be cor- 
rectly stated as follows : viz. 

(1.) In 1836 the pressure which commenced in the autumn 
led to an increas«^ of the Bill Circulation of nearly 25 per cent., 
or from 65 Millions in the Quarter ended 5th July to 78 
Millions in the Quarter ended 10th Oct. (’36) ; and the amount 
of the Bill Circulation continued to range between 78 and 73 
Millions till the spring of 1837, when contemporaneously with a 
material fall in the rate of discount the Bill Circulation de- 
clined to 63 and 58 Millions. 

(2.) In 1839 the amount of Bills increased regularly with 
the rise of the rate of discount, until the Bill Circulation of 
68 Millions in Oct. — Dec. ’38, when the rate was per cent., 
rose to 82 Millions in July— Oct. ’39, when the rate was 6 per 
cent. 

(3.) In Oct.-Dec. 1844, when the rate of Discount was 
under 2 per cent., the Bill Circulation was only 59 Millions. 

(4.) In Oct.~Dec. ’46, when the rate was 3 (g) 4 per cent., 
the Bill Circulation was 69 Millions ; but it rose to ^9 Millions 
during the difficulties of Jan. — March, 1847, and remained at 
75 @ 78 Millions till the removal of pressure by the Govern- 
ment Letter of Oct. 1847. 

(5.) In July-Oct. 1852, with a rate of @ 2 per cent, 
the Bill Circulation was 63 Millions ; but it rose to 84 @ 88 
Millions during the pressure of Aug.— Dec. 1853. 

To these corrections I desire to add the following explana- 
tions, with the view of removing any difficulties as regards the 
construction of the Table (A.) pages 589 — 592. ante^ — Bills 
of Exchange : — 

As explained at page 587. antcy the entries in CoL 5. of 
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Table (A.) represent the Total Amount of Inland Bills drawn or 
created in Great Britain during each Official Quarter (ended 5th 
April, 5th July, 10th Oct., and 5th Jan.*), the Three Groups 
composing those Bills being drawn at Average Usances ranging 
from 3*14 months to 4*20 months. It follows, therefore, that 
having before us the Total amount of Bills created in each 
Quarter of each Year, we can only arrive at the average amount 
of Bills in Circulation at One Time, during the whole of each 
year, by applying with great care the element of Usance. If, for 
example, the Usance was precisely 3 Months, the Circulation of 
Inland Bills in Great Britain would be the amounts in Col. 5. of 
Table (A.); but the Usance is considerably more than 3 months, 
and, therefore, the Inland Bill Circulaton is more than is indi- 
cated by Col. 5. of Table (A.). 

And allowing for Irish Bills and for Foreign Bills, I am led 
to believe, as already stated at page 588. antcy that at the pre- 
sent time the Total Bill Circulation of the United Kingdom is 
180 or 200 millions. 

* Col. 1. of Table (A.) affords an apt illustration of the in- 
conveniences entailed by the former plan of running the Official 
Quarters into the months following their proper termination. Thus, 
as legards the first year of Table (A.), viz. 1830, the reading of 
Col. 1. is strictly as follows : — Three months ended 5th April, J8S0; 
5th July, 1830; 10th October, 1830 ; and 5th January, 1831 ; and 
so for the rest of the years. 
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ABERDEENSHIRE, 
severe distress in, 1693—1700. 

i. 30. note. 

ABUNDANCE. See HarvesU (Abun- 
dant). 

ACCOMMODATION, 
original and legitimate signification of 
the word, and its abuse. iii. 102-3. 
mercantile interests more injured than 
benefited by too great a dependence 
on. in banking. iii. 112. 

objectors to the Bank of England as nut 
aftbrding suflicient, to borrowers. 

iii. 208. 

See BidSf Discounts, 

ACT of 1819. See Cash Payments. 

ACT of 1844. See Bank of England 
(Charter). 

ADVANCES. See Loans. 

“ AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
1821,” 

their report on the excess of quantity in 
Com, depressing prices in a greater 
ratio (quoted). i. 17-18. 

AGRICULTURAL INTEREST, 
condition of in periods ending in 1692, 
i.* 21. ; 1693-1714, i. 30. ; 1716— 
176.5, i. 38. ; 1765-1776, i. 62. t 1775 
—1793, i. 75. 


AGRICULTURAL INTEREST -conf. 
prosperity of, in the early part of this 
century, to be accounted for only by 
deficient harvests, I 14. 

classes included in the term: fanners, 
landlords, and owners of tithes ; not 
labourers. i 14. note. 

statement of the probable amount of pro- 
fit of, in deficient harvests, of one- 
eighth and one-fourth. i. 16. 

increased income of, at the expense of 
the other orders of the community. 

i. 17. 

this increased sura inferred by advocates 
of agricultural claims to be increase of 
national wealth. i. 17. 

great prosperity of, during distress of 
other classes, in dearth of 1795-6. 

i. 186. 

great gains of, from succession of defi- 
cient crops and absence ot foreign 
competition in 1811-12. i. 325-6. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. See 
Wages. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 
their condition, despite the fall of wages, 
better in 1833 and 1836 than during 
the period of high prices, ii. 71. note, 
improved condition in 1833, &c. ii. 229. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE, 
excess of. See Harvests (Abundant), 
deficiency of. See Harvests (l^eficient.) 
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INDEX TO THE SIX YOIUMES 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE- cwf. 
Pbices of ; 

— statement, showing great contrast 
in, from dissimilar seasons, in 1781-4. 

L 77-8. 

— high range of, from 1787 to 1791, 
and proof that it was not the effect of 
increase of currency. i. 194-5. 

m 1809-11. i.293, 

«— rise and high range oft 1811-13. 

i. 319. 

— great fall in, preceding the tennina- 

tion of the war, and preparation for 
cash payments. i 341. note. 

comparatire, of 1817 aid 1818. 

ii. 23. 

from 1819 to 1822. iL 79. 

from 1824 to 1827. ii. 132. 

in 1836-7. ii. 257. 

Table of Prices of, in Melbourne, 

1851-6. tI 836. 

AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 
on Jlwtmtions in the price of Com, with 
r^erenee to the doctrines of the pro- 
moters of. V. 81, 90, 

notice of several specimens of. v. 86. 

probable benefits of. ^ v. 82. 

exaggerated idea of their effect in di- 
mioishing fluctuations. v. 82-3. 

— ditto, in regard to prevention of 

uncertainty as to the amount of ship- 
ping. V. 83. note. 

their use more as public documents of 
interest, than in effect on prices, from 
the necessary delay in their publica- 
tion. V. 87, 

enumeration of other causes of uncer- 
tainty over which they could have no 
control V. 88, 89. 

difficulties not to be overcome by the most 
elaborate, y. 165. 

not likely to have any influence in im- 
parting steadiness to the markets. 

V. 226. 

example, hy Mr. Hoskyns, of loss to the 
ffinftll firmer from want of, in 1846-7. 

V. 142-3. 

inaccuracy and erroneous suppositions of 
ditto. V. 144-8. 

the alleged deficiency of as compared with 
commercup, v, 133. 

the government statistics of trade, ship- 
ping, &c., not a case in point for com- 
parison with, nor collected for the 

same purpose. v. 139-41. 

on the general principles for regulating the 
function of govemmnt in providing 
official information relative to, 

V. 133, 142, 149, 154. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS-cont 
resistance to the collection of information 
for. V. 185-6. 

thebittofmbfor, v. 133-41. 

outlines of the measure of 1856, and its 
, abandonment v. 136-7. 

those of the Highland Agricultural So- 
ciety in 1854. V. 109. 

comparison of ditto, with McCulloch’s 
estimates. v. 110-11. 

those of foreign countries not made in 
order to regulate the markets, hut for 
purposes of taxation. v. 155, 164. 
of France, not annual except in defective 
prefect returns. v. 157-9. 

— their real nature. v. 154-64. 

— M, Coquelin's account ^ the true 

purpose of the cadastre in jFrancs. 

V. 160. 

See Productiveness, Consumption, Sur» 
veys. 


AGRICULTURE 

balance of evils connected with, in 
France and England. v. 478. 

productiveness of, in France, much 
less than in England, and probable 
causes. v, 478. 

See Distress (Agricultural), Farmers, 
Prosperity, Bents, 

Allen’s (Wm.) "Landholder’s Com- 
panion,” extract from, relative to agri- 
cultural distress, 1734. 1 42. 

ALLOWANCE SYSTEM, 

its introduction in 1796 during ex- 
cessive prices of provisions, i. 185. 

a cause of the higher prices of food. 

1 227. 

See Poor Laws, 


AMERICA (UNITED STATES of):- 
failure of com crops in, and imports 
from Europe in 1836. il 259, 

Trade, Imports, Exports, Ac. : 

— Table of Funds, the produce ofCus- 
toms Duties and Taxes. vi. 753. 

complexities and incompatibi|jlty 
of the conditions its Tariff has to 
fulfil. V. 468-9. 

— — non-heneficial effects to, of the 
duties on wool fixed in the tariff of 
1846. V. 6C* 

Imports and Exports, amount t 
1824-30. iv. 46 
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AMERICA (IT. STATES oO-Tbadb, 
Ihforts, Exports, ke,— continued. 

— ditto 183 1-7, showing immense in- 

create from extenslye system of 
foreign credit iv. 469. 

— great increase of commerce with, 
and exports to, in 1833-5. ii. 252-3, &c. 

— importations into, in 1833 and 1836. 

iv, 467. 

— - Talk of Imports and Exports, 
1835-54. Ti. 750-1. 

— commercial failures in 1836-7. 

ii. 270-2., ii. 306-8. 

— excess of speculative orders from, 
in 1835-6, increased by the unbounded 
credit given by houses in this country. 

il 324-5. 

— — the contrac tion of credit, in 1836-7, 
principally confined to the trade of. 

iii. .54., iv. 269. 

— articles wliich fell in price, 1836, 

nearly all comiected with the American 
overtrading. iii. 60. 

— Reasons against the assertion of the 
American Speculators that their 
failures were caused by the Bank of 
England raising its rate of interest. 

iii. 64. 

Currency, Banking, &c.: 

•»— character and extent of the metallic 
circulation^ number of hankSf transact 
tions of the clearing house, and progress 
qf the external trade, 183^55. vi. 736. 

supposed depreciation of its pro- 
perty from inadequate metallic cur- 
rency. iii. 220. &c, 

— — overtrading in 1827, and pressure 
on money market of, 1828-9. 

ii. 216. jr note. 

— — attempt to increase its metallic 
currency, in 1836, and its effects. 

ii. 284-6. 

extravagance of our credits^ with, 

in 1835-7, and serious derangement 
from. ii. 296-7. 

— advances by the Bank of England 
to commercial houses, in. ii. 306-7. 

— withdrawal of the custody of the 

government funds from any banking 
institution. iii. 235, 243. 

— disgraceful character of American 

Banking: opinions of McCulloch and 
Fullarton. iv. 254-6. 

— extract from the President’s Message, 

in 1837, relative to the immense ex- 
tension of banking capital, paper cir- 
culation, discounts, and foreign loans, 
from 1834 to 1836. iv. 467-8. 

See Bankt, Currency^ Paper Currency. 


AMERICA (SOUTH). See Mines of. 
trade of, opened to us in 1808. 

i 276, 290. 

absurd character and excess of exports of 
English goods to. i. 277, 

the overstocking the markets of, by ex- 
ports from England, a cause of the fail- 
ures of 1810. i. 304-6. 

great speculation in loan projects to 
States of. li. 149-150. 

ditto increased, by the communica- 
tion of Mr. Canning, of his intention 
to appoint charge -d’-affaires to them, 
and to enter into treaties of commerce. 

ii. 153-4. note. 

AMSTERDAM, 

price of wheat at, in 1789, 70s. the qr. 

i. 80. 

“Annual Register,” 
quotations from, relative to the inclemency 
of the seasons, 1767-75. 

173-4 

ANNUITIES (LONG), 
reduction of 2^ millions, in charge of 
national debt, by expiration of, in 1859. 

v. 460. 

(long and other), their marketable qua- 
lity. ii. 180. 

See “Dead Weight'* Annuities. 

ANTWERP, 

account of the trade of, with other parts 
of the world, about 1560 (from Guic- 
ciardini). vl 406-7. 

Archer (W. H.), 

notice of his statistical returns relative to 
Victoria, vi. 781. 

ARMY. See War. 

ARTISANS. SeeWapesof. 

Ashburton (Lord), 

his reasons in favour of a double 
standard, with replies. iii. 216-17. 

remarks by, relative to the panic of 
1825. • iv. 839. 

ASHES (Barilla and Pearl), TahUs of 
Prices : 

1782—1838, ii. 397. ; 1838-9, iii 297. { 
1840-7, iv. 426. ; 1848-56, vl 600. 

Ashworth (Henry), 
his account of the Preston strike. 

V. 294-7. 

H8 


VOL. W 
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IKDEX TO TEF. SIX VOI.TTME3 


ASSIGNATS (BANK). 

their nature and usual mode of issue 
without any reflux. iv. 186. 

(French), no effect on general bullion 
prices from the large circulation of 
i. 137. 

— failures of continental houses from 
speculations in, at their extreme de- 
preciation (in 1793). i. 178. note. 

mode of their gradual depreciation, 

only after the entire withdrawal of 
silver. iv. 19.5. 

~ their influence in raising prices 
from not being liable to repayment 

iv. 463. 

— their depreciation and worthless- 
ness, an example of the danger of using 
the ** obligations” of Land Credit 
Companies as circulation. vi. 98. 

See Paper Currency. 

Attwood (M.), 

extract from his speech in 1822 in favour 
of the effect of the “ Return to Cash 
Payments ” on the fall of prices. 

ii. 87-8. 

AUSTRAIJA, 

Table of the comparative progress of the 
colonies of, in 1842, 1850, and 1854. 

vi. 790-1. 

details Trlaiive io the origin and rate of 
increa»e of its population, to 18.56. 

vi. 781. 

impassability of roads from Melbourne* 
1856, and successful rival navigation 
of the Murray river. vi. 827. 

circumstances which had contributed to 
establish within the colonies a sound 
social state prior to the gold discoveries. 

vi. 178. 

summary of the advantages possessed 
by. vi. 180. 

progress of the trade and revenue of the 
four colonies, 1842-54. vi. 789. 

trade to, increased activity from, in 1852. 

V. 267. 

Table of Prices of commodities in Mel- 
bourne during 18.52-6. vi. 830-39. 

See New South Wales, Victoria, Tas- 
mania. 

See Gold (Discovery of). 

AUSTRALIA (South), Table of its pro- 
gress during 1842-54. vi. 798-9. 

Australian Agricultural Company, 
extraordinary rise in the value of its 
shares, 1852. v. 268. 

AUSTRIA. See Zcllverein* 


BAKERS* BANKS of Paris, 

theory and objects of the contrivance. 

vi. 28-9. 

excessive debt incurred by, defects and 
failure of the scheme. vi. 30-1. 

I BALTIC (The), 

the closing of, to British shipping, 1800. 

i. 224-5. 

Ditto, 1806-8. i. 267, 274. 

total stop to our exports to, in 1810. 

I 303. 

See Prussia, 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 

Administration, Management, Du- 
ties, Ac.; 

excellence of its machinery, 

iii.174. 

summary of the blame which at- 
taches to its administration, iii. 244-5. 

— difficulties and incongruities of its 

system. iii. 249. 

— evidence of Mr. Horsley Palmer 
as to its guiding principles of action. 

iii. 95-100. 

— — opinions of ditto relative to the 
proper objects of its management 

iii. 108. 

— examination of effects imputed to, 

by Mr. Hume. iii. 120. 

— sources of error in Mr. Harness 

opinions relative to the mismanagement 
of. iii. 120-1. 

— result of the review of its manage* 

ment in 1838-9. iii. 114. 

— summary of its errors of manage- 
ment in 1838-9. iii. 114-15. 

— charges of mismanagement brought 

against it iii. 173. 

— - vindication from groundless charges. 

iii. 116. 

— particulars relative to the magni- 

tude of its business, Ac., in whic i it 
differs from other banks. v. 643-5, 

— any measures on its part for artifi- 
cially forcing or fostering trade, to be 

reprobated. iii. 80-81. 

— supposed duty of, to support the trade 

and credit of the country. iii. 102. 

— — definition of its reM functions, and 
misconception as to its institution. for ' 
the accommodation, by discount, of the 
commercial classes. iii. 105-7. 

— — error of supposing ditto a duty in 
scarcity of money. iii. 105. 

danger of ditto, with its present 

usual amount of bullion, iii 110, 254. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND— Administra- 
tion, Ac.— 

quotation of the above opinions 

by Sir C. Wood, in 1848, and still 
held by the author in 1856. 

V 544. note, 

erroneous impressions and charges 

against the Ban^ relative to its con- 
nection with interest and prices. 

iii. 116. 

exaggerated and untrue opinions 

(from the “ Morning Chronicle”) rela- 
tive to its abuse of its power over the 
currency to serve the interests of the 
Directors. iii. 117-19. 

its influence, as the centre of ex- 
change, V, 1 all the Banks of America. 

iii. 240. 

“ Jmm Lloyd on its conduct,** obser- 
vations on. iii. 247. | 

— its influence on prices, only by vio- 
lent operations inconsistent with its 
rules. iii. 266-8. 

approbation of its conduct in the 

panic of 1825. iy. 346. 

—-errors of, before 1840: their real 
nature and cause mistaken by Sir R. 
Peel and the New Currency School. 

V. 525-6. 

— — Separation of the Two De- 
partments : 

Plans for alteration of its manage- 

IMC 7 H (before 1844). iii- 172, &c. 

separation of issue department from 

that of deposits. iii. 174. 

plan for present system of unim of 

the two departments, with security against 
risk of suspension. iii. , 1 85, 

— — - schemes in event of Bank Charter not 
being renewed. iii. 201. 

on the management and policy of, 

during 1844-56, with special reference 
to the operation of the Bank Cluirtcr 
Act of mi. V. 485. 

the erroneous and insufficient naluie 

of the grounds on which a legislative 
separation was made betw'en the two 
departments. 543. 

— arguments in favour of the union 
of the two departments. v. 553-5. 

— separation into two departments, 
evils of, in causing abrupt, transitions 
in the rate of interest. v. 598. 

— — summary of the errors arising from 
the separation of the two departments. 

v. 636;7. 

— the Banking Department, which 
alone acts upon the public, left wholly 


BANK OF ENGLAND-Adwnistra. 
TiON, Stc.-’-continued. 
at the discretion of the Directors by 
the Act of 1844. V. 546-9. 

— see also Bank of England (Charter 
Act ; Issues, Separation of ). 

— — opinion conceded by Lord Over- 
stone that the management of the 
Bank with prudence would have been 
the same with or without the Act of 
1844. V. 547. 

the conduct of the Directors from 

1844 to Jan. 1847 in lowering their 
rate of interest, not fairly impugned 
by the currency theorists, iv. 301-2. 

corresp^mdence with the Government^ 

Oct. 25t/i, 1847. iv. 449. 

additional reasons from the ex- 
perience of the last twelve years, for im- 
proving it. V. 603, 

the faults of, more in the system 
than in the management. v. 603. 

— faulty character of its constitution, 
and want of confidence of the public 
in the Directors. v. 60B. 

~ general unpopularity of, with the 
public, and its causes. v. 527 -8. 
— — renew? of suggestions hitherto made 
for improving its relations with the pub^ 

7/c. V. 599, 

— suggestions of changes in the Govern- 

ing Body made by Mr. G. C. Glyn 
and Mr. W. Brown in 1848 ; (the ap- 
pointment of Government Commis- 
sioners.) V. 607. 

— difficulties of harmonious action 

between such Commissioners and the 
Directors. v. 612-13. 

statement of objections to the present 

Constitution of the Gouetming Body of 
the Bank. v. 615. 

mistake of the appointment of the 

Governors for two years only ; their 
onerous duties, &c. v. 616 17. 

— inconvenience of the rule that eight 
Directors go out in each year, and 
consequent vacillation of conduct 

V. 618-20. and note, 

■ evils of the hurried mode in, and 

bare majority by, which questions be- 
fore the Court of Directors are de- 
cided. 'V. 620-3, 628, 638. 

— outline of a plan for an improved 
system of administration. v. 623. 

— ditto, greater permanence of the 

governing body by appointment of 
three Governors and election of Direc- 
tors for three years. v, 624-8. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND— Administra- 
tion, continued, 

— ditto, benefits of tbe addition of a 

third Governor. v. 628-9. 

— ditto, mode for the Governors’ pro- 

posals to be made as their united 
opinion or the contrary, and requisite 
majority of the Directors in voting on 
them. V. 630-1. 

— — ditto, mode of obviating objections 
to proposed length of service of the 
Governors. v. 632. 

Accounts : Table of [under the heads of • 
Circulation, Bullion, Deposits, and 
Securities.] 

— from 1840 to 1847 (in millions and 
decimal parts of millions), iv. 436-46. 

ditto, 1788-93, iv. 488. 

See also Bank of England and 

Assets.) 

Act of 1819. See Cash Payments (Re- 
sumption of). 

Act of 1844. See Bank of England 
(Administration, Charter, and Issues, 
Separation of from Deposits). 

Advance s ; 

— advances by, to Government, i. 286. 

— comparative magnitude of ditto, 

during 1:97—1809. iv. 94. 

—-i small amount of, 1796—1810, coin- 
cident with the highest prices during 
Bank Restriction, and vice versa, 
1813-14. ii, 42. 

— — striking instance of ditto in 1804-5. 

ii. 42. note. 

— above the Government Deposits 
during the Restriction (1797—1811) 
less than in the seven years preceding. 

iv. 94-5. 

—comparison of ditto with the amount 
of the circulation. iv. 95. 

their comparative smallness 

during the Bank Restriction, a com- 
plete negative to the supposition of 
the Bank being a mere tool of the 
Government during its continuance. 

iv. 96. 

— advances by, on tbe security of 
goods, to restore confidence in 1825, 
and their comparative uselessness. 

ii. 169-70., iv.345. 

— names of places, and amounts ad- 
vanced to them. il 170. note, 

— advances by, to Northern and Cen- 
tral Bank of Manchester and to Ame- 
rican houses, doubtful policy of. 

ii. 304-7, 345., iv. 471. 

— losses from ditto. v. 544. note. 


BANK OF ENGLAND -contmaed. 
Assets. See Bank of England (Zta- 
bdiiies and Assets.) 

Bullion, Amount and Retention of: 
— stock of, in larger proportion in 
1799 than ever before, except 1789- 


91. i. 240. 

ditto, ditto in 1808. i. 282. 

amount in Oct. 1824, and sound 

state of the Bank. ii. 1 7 7. 

— lowest state of, on Dec. 24th, 1825. 

ii. 185. 

— larger amount of (llj millions) in 

1817 than ever previously. iv. 131. 


amount of, in 1838-9, iii. 257. ; in 

1845, ^v. 69, 70.; in April 1847, iv. 
388. ; in 1853-4, v. 309-10. 

— amount of excess of, which would 
probably have been in the Bank in 

1846, but for the Act of 1844. 

iv. 38L 

benefits of making the latitude of 

variation between 5 and 15 millions, 
independent of the amount of liabili- 
ties. iii. 187-9., iv. 483. 

amount in hand considered as a 

desideratum by the Bank, one-third of 
its liabilities. ii. 330, 

— — irregularity of its action in main- 
taining it at one-third of its liabilities. 

iii. 177. note, 

— a mpch higher average amount 

required I to be held in reserve than 
hitherto adopted. iii. 185. 

— — necessity of preserving a balance 
of 10 millions in their coffers. 

iii. 187. 

former recommendations in 1838 

and 1848 for a larger habitual re- 
serve of. V. 599. 

probable beneficial effects of the 

retention of a high average amount of, 
in 1835-6. iii. 252. 

objections to the retention of a 

greatly increased average amount of ; 
the interests of the Proprietors and 
the extension of the Country Bank 
circulation. iii. 194-7. 

question of the Bank being made 

the exclusive source of paper-money 
as a compensation for the greater re- 
tention of bullion. iii. 197^ 

other objections: unproductiveness 
in a national point of view, and neces- 
sary previous unnatural contraction of 
the currency. iii, 198-9. 

— relation between its fluctuations 

and those of the circulation, ii. 329. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND-BcLUOH_«m- 

timed, 

— purchases of by the Bank after 
Peel’s Bill, 1819, merely passive, 

ii. 100, 108. note, 
•— liability to demands for, greater in 
the Banking than iu the Issue de- 
partment ; and error of Mr. Korinan 
in supposing the reserve should apply 
to the circulation alone. v. 552-3. 

shipment of by the Bank to the 

United States in 1838, doubtful policy 
of. iii. 79, 252, 

Bullion, Influx and Increase of: 

— consequent increase of its issues in 

1789. i. 194. 

great, ir 1798, and high rate of the 

exclianges. i. 207. 

progressive, 1 804-5, coincident 
with rise o ' prices. i. 200. note. 

— - niaximiMii amount, in Oct 1817 
(near 12 millions). ii. 50. note, 

great, in 1820-1 . iv. 1.35. 

large ac<.‘umulation of, in 1823, the 

endeavours of the Bank to employ it, 
and diffieuliy in finding sufiicient* se- 
curities, ii. 174. 

— — explanat ion of ditto from the “ Re- 
port” on the Bank Charter. 

ii. 174. 

its accumulation, 4 millions more 
in 1824 than at the close of 1822, 
and coincident rise of prices of Corn. 

ii. 116. 

— examination of Mr. Harman rela- 
tive to, in 1822-5. ii. 124. note. 

— its great rise in 1824 to Uj mil- 
lions. ii. 133. 

— error of the Bank in arresting, in 
1836. ii. .331, 345. 

— of 1837-8, caused by extension of 

paper (from over-speculation) in 
France and Belgium. iii. 75. 

operations of tlie Bank to diminish 

their large stock of, in 1838. iii. 79. 

— great, between 1812-4, and its pro- 
bable causes. v. 530. 

— — • large amounts of, since 1844, not 
the effect of the Act of 1844. v. 634. 
•— the real causes of the lanjer total 
amount of, during rerent gears, v. 593. 

impatience usually exhibited by the 

Bank under an accumulation of Bullion, 
by resort to some unusual efforts to get 
rid of it. iii. 79, 114. 

— question as to greatorvefficct of a 
diminution of securities or of circula- 
tion to a large amount in producing. 

iv. 473. 


BANK OF ENGLAND-BuLLioN-ncoji. 

tinued. 

opinion in favour of the Bank arti- 
ficially keeping up its rate of interest 
during, for the purpose of prolonging 
such influx. iv. 486, 488. 

this olyect obtained, not so much 

by active operations as by passively 
allowing the efflux of existing secu- 
rities without reinvestment, iv. 489. 

Bullion, Drain on, Decrease^ ^c. : 

for exportation, usually takes place 

by drawing out deposits. iv. 291. 

— nature, causes, and means for coun- 
teracting. iv. 389-92. 

— propriety of a moderate pressure, 

by raising the rate of interest, to stop 
the drain, without affecting the circu- 
lation. iv. 479, 483, 

possibility of its proceeding to some 

extent, without interfering with the 
amount of the circulation, if large re- 
serves in the hands of other bankers. 

iv. 492. 

currency theory of the intermina- 
ble nature of drains, unless stopped by 
contraction of the circulation, at va- 
riance with facts. iv. 389. 

— — inconvenience of the Bank ope- 
rating on the circulation in proportion 
to the cflBux of bullion, in drains 
which do not extend beyond a million 
or two. iv. 482, 490. 

excessive in 1782-3 and 1793-6. 

iii. 71. 

in 1783, case of the operations of 

the Bank on the securities during, and 
reilux of the bullion, &c., in 1783- 93, 
compared with the years 1833-7. 

iv. 486-7. 

excessive in 179.5-6. i. 199-200. 

ditto in 1796-7, its cause, the 

alarm of invasion, making a run on 
the hanks for specie. i. 2o3. 

great, in 1799, to Hamburgh. i.24l. 

- — excessive, in 1825. iii. 73. 

it.s commencement in Oct. 1824, 

and want of caution on the part of tlie 
Bank, ii. 177. 

after summer of 1825, mainly to 

supply the country banks.* ii. 184. 

notice of ditto from Horsley Pal- 
mer’s evidence on the Bank Charter, 
1832. ii. 184. note. 

— — in Dec. 1825, so great as to create 
fears of suspension of cash payments. 

ii. 162J85. 

evidence on ditto by Mr. Ricliards, 

Deputy Governor, in 1825, ii. U5,note, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND -BDU.ION, 

Drain on, ^c. — continued, 

— in 1825, the fault of the Bank con- 

sisted in having violently added to 
their securities at the close of 1824, 
vphich increased the speculation and 
overtrading. iv. 482. 

— spontaneously terminated, without 
advance of rate of discount iv. 393. 

— — not counteracted by Bank directors 
in 1825, but violently so in 1847. 

iv. 331. 

— — ‘ between 1828 and 1832. iii. 72. 

— reduction of its amount in 1828-9, 
and statement of probable causes. 

ii. 215-16. 

— passive state of the Bank under, in 

1828. iv. 478-9. 

— - ditto, in 1830, showing the neces- 
sity of a large reserve. ii. 33 1 . 

— fresh drain on, in 1832, succeeding 
a large influx in 1830, and the cir- 
cumstances which caused it, the 
French Revolution, &c. ii. 219. 

— ■ of 1 832, error of Mr, Loyd, in sup- 
posing the Bank took mea.sures de- 
signedly to stop it by contraction of 
its issu ‘S. iv. 264-5. 

pas^ive conduct of the Bank under. 

iv. 478-9. ‘ 

— 7 - occasioned by political causes, from 
the Reform Bill, unconnected with 
commet*ce or credit. iv. 268. 

— account of the “Run” by Mr. 
Francis, and probability of an exten- 
sive organisation and scheme for a 
simultaneous demand, iv. 268. note, 

no actual “ run” on the Bank from 

mere doubt of the value of its notes 
since 1745, except the ridiculous one 
of 1832. iv. 369-70. 

— in 1832-5, and tendency to return 

in autumn of 1835. ii. 280-4. 

■ of 1832, analysis and answer to 

Mr. Loyd’s opinions by Mr, Fullarton. 

iv. 266-7. 

— — in 1836 and 1839, and their causes, 

iii. 73. 

excessive, in 1836 and 1839, from 

actual export of gold. iii. 186. 

excessive, in 1838. iii. 71 . 

m 1838-9, cause of. Ui. 69. 

— - in 1838-9, the causes in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Russia, which 
tended to an absorption of the metals 
from this country. iii. 75-6. 

circumstances indicating its proba- 
bility strongly marked towards the 
close of 1838. iii. 83. 


BANK OF ENGLAND -Bullion, 
Drain on, (fc.--contmued, 

error of the Bank, in ignoring them 

and giving increased facilities to bor- 
rowers by a low rate of interest, iii. 84. 

great reduction of its Bullion from 

Dec. 1838 to May 1839. iii. 85. 

inadequacy and tardiness of the 

measures adopted to counteract it in 
June 1839. iii. 86-7, 90, 249. 

— — discreditable application of the di- 
rectors to the Paris Bankers for as- 
sistance in 1839. iii. 88-9, 115. 

— low amount of 2,300,000/. in Oct. 

^839. iii. 89. 

— in 1839 caused entirely through 

the foreign exchanges, there being no 
extra internal demand. iii. 91. 

— — total want of consistent principles 
of action in the Bank during. 

iii. 92, 115. 

— rapid decrease of Bullion, Jan.- 

April, 1847. iv. 72-3. 

— See Bank of England {Reserve and 
Re^t), Bullion, 

Charter : 

schemes in event of its not being re- 
newed, iii. 201. 

——schemes in the event of its ces- 
sation, and objections to them ; 1. a 
national Bank. iii. 202 -4. 

— 2. Joint Stock Banks issuing 

promissory notes. iii. 204-7, 

summary of proposed alterations 

in, and in the Banking System. 

iii. 244-6. 

Charter Act of 1844 (for the regula- 
tion of the Paper Currency) : 

notice of its obvious practical ef- 
fects. iv. 62. 

— notice of ite introduction, objects 

proposed by it, and arguments of Sir 
R. Peel. iv. 143. &c 

opinions of the supporters of the 

act of 1844 as to the Bank having no 
fuuctions but those of other banks. 

iv. 357. note, 

— explanation of what is called the 
“ principle ” of the act. v. 600-1. 

— grounds alleged in 1844 for it. 

V. 500. 

considerations which led Sir R. 

Peel to propose it iv. 34^. 

— number of Parliamentary Commit- 
tees, and the great number of questions 
asked, during 1836-41, improperly 
brought forward by Sir R. Peel as 
being the inquiries on which his act 
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BANK OF ENGLAND-Chaetek Act 

of IQiA^conlinued. 
of 1844 was based, they having scarcely 
any reference to the subject, iv. SoO. 

— summarj/ of the argument against its 

theory, iv. 259. 

— summary of Sir R. Peel’s assump- 
tions on which it was founded. 

iv. 261. note. 

— summary of arguments showing the 
erroneous character of his assumptions. 

iv. 260. 

circumstances of its proposal by Sir 

R. Peel, and cordial acceptance by the 
Governors. iv. 373 4. 

— hurry and want of prudence in try- 

ing it, on a mere experiment of the 
Directors wh^ch had not been properly 
tested. iv. 374-5. 

course which should have been 

adopted in preference. iv. 375-86. 

circumstances which enabled Sir R. 

Peel to pass it with so little opposition 
(unpopularity of the Bank Manage- 
ment, concurrence of the Directors, 
and influx of treasure). v. 524. 

— Mr. Hawes’ motion in opposition ne- 

gatived, its passage through the Lords 
without opposition, and acceptance by 
the public generally. iv. 278-80. 

— correction of the above statement, 
and notice of the Debate in the Lords. 

V. 487. note. 

on the anticipations respecting its 

success, as- expressed by its advocates 
and opponents. iv, 281. 

a more direct regulation of the cur- 
rency by the Bank Directors since, 
than before, though supposed to have 
been withdrawn from them. v. 549-50. 

• its expected advantages in hinder- 

ing severe pressures from heavy drains 
on the Bank by earlier application of 
contraction (opinions of its supporters). 

iv. 281-4. 

ditto (opinions of its opponents). 

iv. 285-92. 

presumed objects of Sir R, Peel, to 

restrain the power of the note circula- 
tion in increasing speculations, ignored 
by his congratulating the country on 
its having placed no restrictions on 
railway and other speculations, iv. 296. 

— its effects more productive than re- 
strictive of speculation, from the low 
rate of interest adopted by the Bank. 

iv. 296-7. 

— — illustration of ditto from the Rail- 
way Mania, iv. 299-301. 


BANK OF ENGLAND-Chabter Act 
of 1844 — continued* 

its supposed maintenance of paper 

convertibility, and prevention of the 
aggravation of difficulties from undue 
speculation, unsustained by any proof. 

iv. 359-62. 

changes of the rate of interest, and 

extent of accommodation more abrupt 
and violent under, than on its former 
footing. iv. 397. 

management of the Ba^h during 

1844-56, wiVA reference to the operation 
of V. 485. 

«— its operation from Sept 1844 to 
Jan. 1847. iv. 293. 

prejudicial operation of, 1844-1847. 

iv. 302. 

— ^ more extreme measures adopted by 
the Bank under, in 1847, in raising its 
rate of interest and restricting its ac- 
commodations than resorted to since 
179:>. iv. 304-5, 

— — its effect in paralysing the credit of 
the country and creating as great a 
panic as in 1825. iv. 305 6. 

no reduction of the circulation by 

the severe pressure under, in 1847, 
which turned the exchanges, iv. 307. 
■ its palpable failure over the circu- 

lation explained away by unsparing 
animadversions on the Bank manage- 
ment. iv. 309. 

impropriety of Sir R. Peel in en- 
deavouring to throw the blame of its 
failure on the Bank directors. 

iv. 356, 359. 

quotation from a letter in the 

“ Times,” April, 1847, relative to the 
proper course of the Bank, and its 
error in allowing the drain to fall en- 
tirely on its reserve. iv. 309-11. 

— strong disposition towards violent 

measures in its favour by the Direc- 
tors in 1847. V. 605. 

the disappointment expressed in 

1847 at the actual working of. v. 538. 

— on the Reports from the two Parlia- 

mentary Committees of Inquiry on, of 
1848. V. 487^ 

debates on ditto in the House of 

Commo7is. v. 492. 

mode in which the majority in the 

Commons’ Committee was obtained. 

V. 495. 

— opinion of the Lords’ Committee of 

1848, of its aggravation of Dis- 
tress of 1847, and opposite concluilon 
of the Commons. y. 488-91. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND-Charteb Act 

of 1844— 

— examination of the alterations pro- 
posed hjf the Lords' report. v. 496. 

— petitions for its relaxation in the 

Panic of October, 1847, which was 
granted after much delay by the Go- 
vernment. iv. 319. 

— the great relief wliich followed the 

relaxation, a proof of the impolicy of 
the act. iv. 319-20. 

— — description of the circumstances of 
the panic preceding the relaxation 
(from the speech of Sir Charles Wood). 

iv. 320-4. 

— arguments of its more bigoted sup- 
porters against its relaxation, iv. 325. 

— the charge against it, not that it 
originated but greatly aggravated all 
existing causes of commercial failures. 

iv. 328. 

— — opinion of Lord Ashburton that it 
would have aggravated the difficulties 
of 1625, and that its machinery is not 
suited to the cases of domestic panics. 

iv. 341-2. 

— opinions of Mr. Jos. Hume as to 
its aggiavation of the distress of 1847. 

V. 493-4. 

— Sir 0. Wood’s assumption of its 
having secured a treasure of eight 
millions, during 1847, without foun-- 
dation, the cause being that the drain 
had six'cen millions to begin upon, 
instead of nine as in 1825, &c. 

iv. 371-2. 

— on arguments advanced to prove that 
it has aheadi/ averted or diminished the 
risk of a suspension of cash pai/mcnis, 

iv. 368. 

conclusion of the argument on. 

iv. 396. 

risk of suspension of cash pay- 
ments the only ground put forth for 
the maintenance of the act, and pro- 
bably trifling inconveniences of a sus- 
pension. . iv. 3C5-7. 

— • grievous blunder of the se])aration 
of the Bank into two departments by, 
causing as violent shocks to the com- 
merce of the country as under the old 
system with a total treasure of half 
the amount. iv. 399. 

suspension of payments by the de- 
posit department, a reasonable pro- 
bability in certain cases under the 
inviolable separation of the two de- 
partments. iv. 363-4. 

— supposition of the absurdity of the 


BANK OF ENGLAND-Ctiakter Act 
of 1844 — continued. 

Banking department stopping pay- 
ment from the separation of the two 
departments, nearly realised in 1847. 

v. 501-2. 

any flexibility as to relaxation of 

the separation of the departments fatal 
to its principle. iv. 363. 

— - on its defence by Sir It. Peel in his 
speech, 3. Ike. 1847. iv. 348. 

— - its complete failure in preventing 
Monetary convulsions owned by Sir 
Robert. Peel. iv. 355. 

effect of the renewal of commercial 

credit in 1848, in stopping the opposi- 
tion to. V. 494. 

its opponents unfairly charged with 

opposition to a metallic standard 

V. 510-11, 634. 

• the allegation that it is the “ comple- 

ment" of that of 1819 (untenable). 

V. 512-16. 

more likely to derange the opera- 
tion, than to guarantee the permanence 
of the Act of 1819. iv. 401. 

— on the p'oceedings in Parliament in 

1856 relative to. v. 576. 

— Mr. Tooke’s opinion of its being a 
most ill-advised, pedantic, and rash 
piece of legislation. iv. 354. 

— — notice of Mr. Tooke’s publication 
of his pamphlet on its impolicy, in 
185.5. v. 486. 

the objections to it, in this work, 

confined to its provisions for dividing 
the Bank into two departments, and 
for limiting the country circulation. 

iv. 401-2. note. 

— recommendations for the mitiga- 

tion of its errors, by the abrogation of 
the two provisions mentioned above, 
and an arrangement for insuring a 
larger average amount of bullion in 
the Bank. iv. 402. 

much less violent operation re- 
quired on the .securities, with a larger 
amouut of reserve, and under a union 
of departments. iv. 48 1 . 

■ summary of the injurious operation 

and failures of. v. 497- 8. 

statement of the conclusions of the, 

present impiii y relative to. v. 633. 

See also Bank of England (AdministrcLr^ 
tion). 

Circulation. See also Bank of Eng- 
land {Issues and Liabilities), Bank 
Notes. 

— outline of its condition (liabilities 
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BANK OF ENGLAND -CiRctrui- 

TION— confc'wwcA 

and assets)^ with table of average 
amounts of circulation in particular 
periods of years, during 1778-1856. 

vi. 564-5. 

Various and average Amounts of: 

1793-8, i. 192.; 1803, i. 251.; 1808, i. 
349. ; 1812-14, ii.32. ; 1821-2, ii. 102.; 
1833-39, iii. 129.; 1836, iii. 147.; 
1840-47, iv 447. ; 1843, iv. 54. ; 1841, 

1844, iv. 69, iv. 61. note; 1845-6, iv. 
70. ; 1847, iv. 79. note; 1851, v. 266. ; 
1853-4, V. 309-10. 

*— notice of its variations, 1795-1801, 
by H. Thornton. i. 244. note. 

— — average amount of, during 1802- 
1808, with price of wheat. i. 281. 
— — moderatt amount and equable state 
of, during the share speculations of 
1807-8. i. 280, 282-3. 

— - statement of its variations in con- 
nection with the general circulation, 
in 1810-16. iL39. 

- its variations in 1829-32, not 
nearly so violent as those of the bullion, 
from not being regulated by it. 

ii. 219-20. 

— - statement by Mr. Hume of its great 
fluctuations between 1823 and 1839, 
erroneous from his confusion of de- 
posits with the circulation, iii. 12.5-6. 

no perceptible alteration in 1831-5, 

during a continued fall in the price of 
wheat. ii. 240. 

arguments on errors of its manage- 
ment in 1835-6, &c. ii. 339-41. 

not reduced by the severe pressure 

of the Bank, in April, 1847, under the 
act of 1844, which turned the ex- 
changes, and brought back the gold. 

iv. 307. 

— - notice by Sir F. Baring of this fact, 
so perplexing to the supporters of the 
act. iv. 307-8. 

its variations precisely contrary to 

those the currency theorists would 
have deduced from the variations in 
prices in Sept. -Dec. 1847. iv. 421. 

origin of the erroneous theory of 

its eftect on Fi ioes, from confounding 
them with Govcrurneut inconvertible 
paper. iv. 463. 

facts showing its utter want of con- 
nection with the corn-markets. 

ii. 138-9. 

argument from the speculations of 

1845, after the act of 184l,sliowingits 

little influence on the amount of 
speculation. iv. 298-300. 


BANK OP ENGLAND - Circula- 
tion — continued. 

other circumstances affecting its 

numerical amount besides alteration 
in the quantity of the circulating me- 
dium. i. 155., &c. 

— — affected by payment of dividends, 
and how remedied. i. 155. note. 

The alleged distinction between lia- 
bility from, and that from Deposits. 

V. 550, 

— — the liability arising from, cannot be 
separated from that arising from De- 
posits. V. 550-5. 

cases showing its trifling fluctua- 
tions during great alterations of the 
Bank Rate of Discount. v. 570-3. 

discrepancy between it and the 

Bullion, since 1844, as frequent as 
and greater than previously, v. 528. 

instance of ditto. v. 538, 

Evidence by the Governor and De- 
puty Governor on, before the Commons* 
Committee in 1848. vi. 621. 

CinciTLATioN, Increase of: 

from 1785 to 1789, i. 194. ; 1808-9, 

i. 359.; 1810, i. 362. &c. ; 1817, ii. 
48-9., iv. 131. note; 1822-3, ii. 123. 
190. ; 1824, ii. 133. ; 1825-6, ii. 

187-8.; 1838, iii. 65-6. ; 1841,iv.46,; 
1842, iv. 48-9.; 1846, vi. 571. 

continuous enlargement during 

1809 while the exchanges were fall- 
ing. i. 359. 

in 1810, inadequate to supply the 

vacuum from extensive failures of 
Banks. i. 362. 

■ — ditto, the greater part returned to 
the Bank unemployed, and probable 
cause. i. 365-6. note. 

— — great, in 1810, accounted for by ex- 
tensive failures among country banks. 

iv. 127. and note. 

error of its supposed enlargement 

in 1816. ii. 46. 

marked, in 1817, subsequent to rise 

in price of wheat. ii. 47. 

comparative statement of increase 

of, and fall in price of wheat in 1817- 
18. ii, 48-9, .59. 

its iuoroaseof four millions in 1822 

as a cnjjscqnence of tlie issue of Ex- 
che(ju(‘r Hills, a iiktc fiction, ii. 190. 
— — its increasi? in 1822-3 less than its 
increase of Ihillion. ii. 123. 

— — ditto in 1824. ii. 133. 

— - arguments showing its non-cflect 
in raising the price of wheat. • 

ii. 123-4, 1^5-6. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND -CiRCDiA- 

tiON, Increase of^continved. 

error of its extension in 1824-5, 
and subsequent choice of evils, of which 
it adopted the lesser. li. 181-2. 

— - increased issues in Dec. 1825, and 
how effected. ii. 187-8, 192. 

— its enlarged issues in 1826, bad no 

effect in arresting the fall of prices, 
though to exactly analogous circum- 
stances in 1810. an advance in prices 
bad b^n attributed. ii. 188. 

— great amount of, in summer of 1838, 

coincident with very low prices and 
dulness of tiiarkets* iii. 55. 

— its amount in Aug. 1838, two million 

more than in time of overtrading, 
March, 1836. iii. 56. 

— amount added to the Bank circula- 
tion from the failure of Private and 
Joint Stock Banks since 1844. 

vi. 642 

larger in amount than at any pre- 
ceding period, when the price of gold 
was at par. i. 158. 

•— opinion of Bank Directors in 1810, 
that no excess ot^ could occur while 
their discounting was confined to un- 
doubted bills of^ort periods. 

i 159-160. 

— ung'iarded opinion of ditto, that 

diminution of rate of interest would 

not alter the effect. i. 160. 

— excess of, prevented by agreement 

of the market rate of interest on bills 
with that of the Bank. i, 162. 

not greater during the Bank Re- 
striction than probably it would have 
been without it. i. 172. 

comparison showing the total dis- 
connection of its enlargement with 
rise in the price of com, &c. i. 367. 

supposed case of the addition of 

5,000,000 to, and Mr. S. Gurney’s 
opinion of its effect on prices only re- 
motely iii. 166. 

cases in illustration of the effects of 

such an issue. iii. 157-8. note, 273. 

Circulation, Contraction of: 

usual neglect of early indications 
of the necessity of contracting its cir- 
culation. i. 351. 

— forcible and excessive, in 1783-4, 
i. 193.; 1793-8, i. 202.; 1796-7, i. 
203-205. ; 1810-13, i. 367-8. 

——in 1797, its policy questioned by 
H. Thornton, the exchanges being 
restored, and the demand for gold 
then onN from the interior, i. 204. note. 


BANK OF ENGLAND -Circula- 
tion, Contraction of— continued, 

probable effects of, in 1808^9, on 

the imports and exchanges, i. 354-5. 
— the mercantile classes great sufferers 
in 1808-9 from the Bank not con- 
tracting their circulation. i. 358-9. 
— - remarkable concomitants of its re- 
duction in 1810 and 1813. i. 367-8. 
less in 1811 than before or since. 

i. 368. 

arguments against its contraction 

'in 1811, in the excessive commercial 
distress which it would have aggra- 
vated. iv. 122-3. 

— continued diminution of till 1813, il- 
lustrative of the principle of limitation 
in the Bank rules themselves, i. 366. 

circumstances which Rendered its 

forced contraction advisable in 1813. 

i. 371-2. 

probable effects of a violent con- 
traction of, in 1814. ii. 28-9. 

argument against its contraction, as 

a cause of the failure of Country 
Banks. ii. 35-6. 

no contraction of, before 1819, pre- 
paratory to Cash Payments. ii. 65. 

error of the Bank in not reducing, 

at the close of 1824, as a check on the 
extravagant speculation of.the time. 

ii. 180-1, 191. 

small reduction of, till after 1825. 

ii. 183. 

probable great reduction in 1829, 

had it been varied with the variations 
of Bullion. ii. 221-2. 

comparison of its variations in 

183S-5, showing great decrease of 
bullion. ii. 280>1. 

explaqation of its reduction by 

Loans to Portugal and Spain, ii. 282. 

— ditto, not the exclusive cause of the 

efflux of bullion. ii. 283. 

decrease of, in 1835-6, during 

great extension of credit and business. 

iv. 475. 

of 1840 lower than for years before. 

I iv. 44. 

— gradual decrease of, in 1843, during 

increase of commerci^ confidence and 
prosperity. iv. 50. 

See also Bank of England {Issues and. 
Liabilities), Bank Notes. 

Deposits : 

question whether they should not he 

considered as part of the Circulation. 

i. 152. note, 

— analysis of their character, and 
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BANK OF ENGLAND— Deposits — 

continued. 

how they differ from the note cir- 
culation. ii. 876, &c. 

error of Mr. Hume in blending 

them with Bank Notes, in one common 
term as the circulation, iii. 123, 170. 
— - their different character from Bank 
Notes. iil 124. 

— principal error pf the Bank in its 
management of them, in 1836-7. 

ii. 339, 344. | 

— liability of the Bank in, as well as 
in its notes,. and fatal character of a 
failure to meet them. t. 545-6. 

— increased, from lodgment of the 
reserves of lAindon Bankers. 

i. 152. note. 

— character of those of London Bank- 
ers with the Bank. ii. 377. 

— extra deposits from West India 

Compensation and East India Com- 
pany in 1835, error of laying them 
out in securities discussed. | 

ii. 289—295, 298—303, iii. 148. | 
— Public or Government: Arerage 
Surplus of Public Securities oyer, 
1780—1810. iv. 94. 

— — average amounts of in 1800-17, iv. 

96.; in 1806, &c. i. 286. 

— Private;— Effects of an assumed 
peremptory order that they should be 
liquidated- iv. 201. 

See Bank of England {Liabilities). 

Discounts. See Billst Discounts. 

Drain on. See Bank of England {BuU 
lion)f Gold (Drains o^ 

Issues. See also Bank o/England ( Cir- 
culation)y Bank Notes. 

Regulation^ ^c., of: 

— - during the restriction. i. 163. 

— ditto in 1838-9. iii. 77. 

— first important controversy on their 

influence m 1800. ' i. 243. 

— error of supposing it necessary for 
the Bank to attend to the accommoda- 
tion of trade, &c., in their regulation. 

ii. 342, iii. 93, 137, 172. 

extensive deviation from principle 

to which the above doctrine might 
tend. ii. 342. 

•— — regulation of, according to the 
forwgn exchanges, evidence of Mr. 
Horsley Palmer relative to. iii. 98-100. 
their regulation in 1828-32, pro- 
ductive of more uniformity than if 
varied according to amount of bullion. 

ii. 223. 


BANK OF ENGLAND— IssuES-cwi. 

tinned. 

■ idea of Mr. Ricardo of their resem- 

blance to issues from a mine of gold 
supposed to be discovered within the 
Bank, and reply. iv. 199. 

Extension and excess of: 

on ike alleged insufficiency of con* 

vertibiliiy to prevent. iv. 251. 

commonly the consequence, not the 

cause, of undue expansion of credit. 

iii. 277. note. 

— on the alleged constant excess of 

issue by the Bank. i. 158. 

opinion of Sir J. Graham, of their 

increase always creating a rise of 
price, and opposite conclusion from 
the authority quoted by him i. |260. note. 

in 1794, contemporary at first with 

decline of the Exchanges, i. 197-8. 

— in Feb. 1795, accounted for by the 

Bills of the Austrian Government on 
the Treasury. i. 198, 

— on the alleged excessive issues of 

1808-14. iv. 124. 

— in 1825, its probable necessity from 
previous bad management, but dan- 
gerous as a precedent. iii. 111 - 12 . 

— error of increasing in 1836, and its 

consequences. ii. 288. 

Contraction of: 

— — combinc4 with export of bullion 
efficacious in restoring the value of 
the currency. i. 209. 

by the Bank Directors, from June, 

179,5. i. 199. 

— probable effects of their having 
bf*en limited in 1799-1800 to preserve 
the value of the paper level with gold. 

i. 247. 

in 1836, in consequence of drain for 

Gold from America, its supposed effect 
in lowering prices. ii. 269, &c. 

Separation of from deposits : 

on the separation of the business of 

issuing from that of deposits (supposed 
benefits). iii. 174 . 

— proposed plan of their complete se- 

paration from the ordinary business 
of banking. iii. 249-50. 

authorities in favour. of ditto, and 

doubts as to its expediency, in reply, 

iii. 250-6. 

supposed beneficial effects of, as 

stated by Col. Torrens. iv. 285-6. 

opinions of Mr. Pennington as to 

its want of feasibility. , iii. 177 . 

— paper by Mr. Pennington in illus- 
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BANK OF ENGLAND— Issues, Sepa- 
ration off from Deposits -^continued, 
tration of the probable working of the 
proposed separation during 1834-39. 

iii. 279-88. 

— probability of greater fluctuations 
under such separation, iii. 2.53, iv. 285. 

— — probable great alternation of com- 
parative ease and difficulty in the 
money market, from. iii. 286-8. 

supposed case of stoppage of the 

banking department under the sepa- 
ration. iii. 178. 

probability, if the separation had 

been in operation in 1835-6, of a re- 
coil more abrupt than was experienced, 
and of a higher rate of interest. 

iii. 181-2. 

— greater limitation of discounts and 
restrictiveness from ditto, iii. 182-4. 

— its effects probably of a much more 

violent character, in pressure upon 
public credit. iv. 287-8. 

its only remedy a return to the 

connection of the departments by a 
transfer of coin. iv. 289. 

prc'bability under, of the deposit de- 
partro*mt stopping payment on any 
drain for gold. iv, 291. 

— replies to the supposed incompati- 
bility of its union with deposits. 

iii. 255-6. 

See also Bank of England (Administra- 
tion, Ckarter, and Circulation)^ Bank 
notes. 


LiABii.mEs AND Assets. 

Table of (circulation, deposits, se- 
curities, and bullion), from 1778 to 
1831, ii. 379-383.; 1797 and 1798, 
i. 206-7. notes; Feb. 1799, i. 240.; 
Feb. 1808, i.281. ; Aug. 1808, i. 282.; 
Feb. 1814, ii. 28. ; Aug. 1814, ii. 30. ; 
Aug. & Feb. 1815-16, ii. 43. ; Aug. 
1816-17, ii. 50.; Feb. & Aug. 1818, 

ii 54.; Feb. & Aug. 1819, ii. 96.; 
1822-4 (Uank notes and bullion^, ii, 
124.; Feb. 1823, ii. 173.; Feb. 1824- 
5, ii. 178. ; Feb, 1826, ii. 188. ; Aug. 
1826 & Feb. 1827, ii 189. ; Aug. 
1828 & Feb. 1829, ii. 215. ; Jan. 
18.34, iii. 283,; June & Sept. 1836, ii. 
300.; Dec. 1837, ii 327.; March & 
Dec. 1837, ii 329-30. ; April, 1838, 

iii 77. 

•— Table of average quarterly account 
of ditto, 18.34-8. ii 386. 

-7— Jan. 1838 to Jan. 1840, monthly 
, returns. iii. 78. 


BANK OF ENGLAND - Liabilities 
AND Assets— cowtmaedf. 

Dec. 1838, the securities at a very 

low point. iii. 82. 

— Table of supposed position of, under 
a separation of the issue and hanking 
departments, 18.34-9. iii. 284. 

— alteration of statements to monthly 
averages after August, 1832. ii. 279 
See Bank of England {Deposits), 

abstracts and statements illustrative 

of the operations of during 1844-56. 

vi 538. 

Table of the Returns, 1844-66, in 

monthly averages, with columns of 
rates of discount and price of Consols. 

vL 545-57. 

Returns under the Bank Charter 

Act of 1844 to Nov. 1856. vi 538. 

explanation of the form adopted in 

the table as compared with the weekly 
accounts published since 1844. 

vi 539-43. 


Notes, see Bank Notes (infra)* 
Reserve; 

its real nature, the reserve of bul- 
lion, &c. vi, 627-32. 

possibility of keeping a reserve 

sufficiently large to preserve it from, 
exhaustion by a foreign drain without 
contraction of the circulation. 

iv. 476-7. 

— ditto, without any violent operation 
on the rate of interest. iv, 480. 

theory of Ricardo of the sufficiency 

of so small a reserve as 3 millions to 
24 millions of paper, probably attended 
with excessive fluctuations of interest. 

iv. 477-8. 

evidence that it, and not the circular 

tion, has been the controlling element in 
the policy of the Bank since 1844. 

V. 569, 581. 

- — the maintenance of a much larger 
reserve of bullion no difficulty, but a 
question of expense only. (Opinion 
of Horsley Palmer.) iv. 376-7. 
— probable beneficial results of ditto 
in the first half of 1847, compared 
with the actual effects of the act of.‘ 
1844. iv. 37944. 

ditto in the last six months of 

1847, by which the crisis might have 
betm avoided. iv. 384 -96 

its excessive reduction in Oct. 1847, 

almost leading to the ridiculous ca'.as* 
trophe of a failure of the banking de- 
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BANK OF ENGLAND— Reserve— con- 

tinued, 

partment with 6 millions in the issue 
department. iv. 318. 

its sudden and great increase in 
1851, and its effect in reducing the 
rate of interest. -vi. 200-1, 233. 

— — great reduction of in 1852-4, only 
stopped by arrivals from Australia. 

V. 562. 

See also Bank of England (Bullion). 

“ Rest;” 

highest amount in 1816 (8 J mil- 
lions), and addition of 25 per cent, 
made to capital stock, from. ii. 43. 

Restriction, effects on the Currency^ 
jrc.; 

— doubtful ]>olicy of the Order in 
Council for, in 1797. i. 204. note. 

arguments showing that the order 

was not justifi<;d by necessity, i. 209. 

no effect from in depreciating the 

currency beyond the degree indicated 
by difference between paper and gold. 

i. 249, 258. 

— arguments of those who ascribe a 
greater effect to ii than that indicated 
by the difference between the market 
price and mint price of gold. i. 128-170. 

— alleged effect in depreciating the 
value of the precious metals. i. 130. 

— effect on the economised use of money. 

i. 144. 

— effect ascribed to it, of the substitu- 
tion of credit for currency. i. 146. 

— — prevalency of the opinion of the 
depreciation of the currency from. 

i. 118. 

arguments used in favour of the 

depreciation of the currency by. i. 128. 

• the cause of excessive issues of 

Bank Paper, i. 128. 

• treasure in the Bank coffers larger 

during the twelve years following the 
Restriction, than preceding it. i. 134. 

control of the circulating medium 

by, in the same way as by a metallic 
basis. i. 151. 

— supposed increase of quantity of 

money from. i. 154. 

— uniformity in the Circulation, but 

great ffuctuation in the Exchanges 
during. i. 164-5, 167. 

—uniformity of the Circulation during, 
an answer to the charge of constant 
excess of issue from. i. 1G7-8. 

T — explanation of the moderation of 
the issue of notes during, from the 


BANK OF ENGLAND- Restriction 
— continued. 

coincidence of the Bank rate of dis- 
count and the market rate of interest 
i. 284. 

moderation of the Bank Directors 

during, and its probable cause, iv. 91. 
— - excellent and moderate conduct of 
the Bank Directors during, and the 
debt of gratitude owed by the nation 
to them for their services, iv. 180-1. 

the reflux of Bank Notes during, 

the saving of our monetary system 
from degradation. iv. 180-1. 

— error of comparing Bank Notes 
during, to inconvertible paper money. 

iv. 216-17. 

reactions from undue speculation as 

frequent during as since. i. 147-8. 

the supposition of its rendering the 

Bank a mere engine in the hands of Go- 
vernment, negatived by smallness of 
its advances during the period, i. 287. 

no depreciation from in 1797, when 

first announced. iv. 84. 

steadiness of the exchanges, and va- 
riations of prices during first twelve 
ycariJ v/(1797— 1809), iv. 92. 

the period 1809-13 generally fixed 

on, in proof of its effects in depreciat- 
ing the Currency. i. 292. 

probability of the Bank having 

been brought to a stand in 1809 if 
there had been no Restriction, i. 350-1. 

Restriction, effects on Prices : 

- abandonment of opinion of its non- 
effect in raising prices. i. lls. 

effect of, in raising the prices of 

commodities. i. 168, 

alleged invariable connection of in- 
crease of price with. i. 170. 

effect of in raising prices, from its 

admitting of a greater depression of 
the exchanges. i. 168-9. 

arguments in favour of the doctrine 

of its efl’ect in raising prices, by Boyd. 

i. 232. 

variations in prices of all articles, 

to be accounted for, without supposing 
any influence from. ii. 349. 

proof that it had no influence in 

raising prices in speculationsof 1807-8, 
&c. i. 2S2. &c. 

fall of prices during, in 1810, a di- 
lemma to the supporters of the cur- 
rency doctrine. i. 357. note. 

effect of the near approach of its 

termination, a fall of prices greatlfex- 
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BANK OF ENGLAND — Restriction 
— continued, 

ceedmg the difference between paper 
and gold, i. 170. 

supposed fall of prices from the 
nearer approach of its termination^ 
and subsequent passing of Peel’s Bill. 

i. 170-1. 

— refusal of. the Government to al- 

low, in 1825, during the excessive 
drain of Gold. ii. 185. note. 

See Credit^ Paper Currency, 
see Cash Payments (Suspension of). 

Run upon the. See Bank of England ' 
(Bullion f Drain of). 

Securities : 

— variations of in 1805 and their 
tendency to adjustment. i. 285. 

— great increase of private securities 

from 1808 to 1810, from 14 to 23 
millions. iv. 124. 

Public and Private in 1817-19, * 
their equable amounts. iv. 134. 

sight variation of their amount 

during 1827-32, riot owing to any 
principle of action on the part of the 
Bank. iii. 97. 

- — the rule acted upon by Mr. Hors- 
ley Palmer of keeping them of an uni- 
form amount departed from in 1834. 

V. 551. 

— — error of their augmentation in 
1835- 6. iv. 471., ii. 293-5, 328, 344. 

inconsistency of the Bank relative 

to its rules for steadiness in their 
amount. ii, 329., iii. 92-3. 

— the proportion adopted, two-thirds 
to one-third in bullion, but applied 
only in ordinary times. iii. 95-6. 

— mode adopted to keep them nearly 
at the same amount. iii. 99-100. 

— error and inconsistency of consider- 

ing them as a test of the increase of 
Bank notes. iii. 130-1, 170. 

Mr. Norman’s opinion of the pro- 
priety of abandoning a fixed amount 
of. iii. 175. 

— - the only mode by which the Bank 
can operate on the circulation and ex- 
changes. iv. 471, 495. 

their amount only important as 

operating on the rate of interest. 

iv. 477. 

— effect of their forcible reduction co- 
incident with redaction of the Bank 
notes, in raising the rate of interest 
and producing an influx of bullion. 

iv. 472. 


BANK OF ENGLAND— Securities— 
continued, 

variations in their amount the only 

point to be looked to in endeavours to 
maintain the reserve of gold. 

iv. 484, 490. 

— the increase of Private Securities 

not usually coincident with extended 
speculations in commodities, but with 
a subsequent fall in prices from over- 
speculation. iv. 125-7. 

See Cash Payments^ Convertibility^ Dis^ 
counts^ Exchequer BillSf Funh^ In- 
terest, 

BANK NOTES (principally of the Bank 
of England) : 

the first issued in England by the Gold- 
smiths, about 1645. V. 534. not^, 
the allegation that the issue of^ is the ex- 
elusive function or privilege of the Save- 
reign or State (without foundation). 

V. 517. 

Comparative Circulation of, Fluc- 
tuations, &c. ; 

greater fluctuations in amounts of, 

between 1773 and 1782, than during 
the Bank Restriction. i. 165-6. 

decrease in amount of, 1795-6, with 

contemporaneous rise in prices, i. 202. 

— increased issue of, in 1798, coin- 

cident with rise of the exchanges, in- 
flux of bullion, and fall in prices of 
provisions. i, 207-8. 

quarterly average amounts in 1799. 

i. 241-2. 

extension of in 1799-1800 com- 
pared with 1795. i. 243. 

comparative amounts in circulation 

in 1795, 1797, and 1800-1.. i. 244. note, 
rise and fall of prices, both coin- 
cident with their extension in 1800— 
1802. i. 249. 

comparative circulation of, with 

the prices of wheat, 1803-5. 

i. 260. note, 

— ditto, ditto, 1802-8, showing its 

little excess over that of 1795. i. 281. 

their numerical return no argument 

as to whether excessive or not L 263. 

— amount in circulation in 1819, ‘25 

millions. ii. ,98* 

— average amounts in circulation dur- 
ing 1822 and 1823, compared with 
fluctuations in price of wheat showing 
their non-connection. iL 126-7* 

Table of the annual averages, 1834- 

34, of the Bank of England and other 
banks. vl 583. 
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BANK NOTES— Comparative Circu- 
lation, &c. — continued. 

— Tabk of component parts of the cir- 
culation of 1845-56, distinguishing the 
amounts of each denomination of notes. 

vi. 560-1. 

— Table of, during 1851-6. vi. 167. 

— the great fluctuations in, invariably 
occur in the large notes. vf. 658. 

• diminution of the larger notes since 

1853, from improvements at the clear- 
ing-house. vi. 559. 

— modes of issue, by loans and dis- 
counts. iv. 184. 

issue of, under Bank Restriction, 

excessive only as opposed to what could 
have been n:aintained under a conver- 
tible current y. i. 153. 

— no reason for their limitation more 

than that of bills of exchange, and in- 
applicability of Sir R. Peel’s examples 
in favour of it iv. 1 64. 

probable effects in 1808, if they had 

been regulated by the exchanges from 
their earliest tendency to decline, i. 366. 

— no connection of their contraction 
with that of bills of exchange, v. 506. 

Equivalency, Pepreciation, &c. of : 

—'no resemblance whatever of tlieir 
issue to the coinage of gold. v. 5 1 7-1 8. 

— resolution of Vansittart, passed in 

1811, as to their equivalency to the 
coin of the realm. i. 124. note. 

— — absurdity of Vansittart’s resolution 
relative to their equivalency to legal 
coin, allowed. i. 316. 

— Sir R. Peel’s definition of “ Money ” 
as including, not warranted by any re- 
cognised authority. iv. 154-5. 163. 

— argument of Mr. Fullarton in favour 
of their possessing no essential distinc- 
tion from bills of exchange. ' iv. 157. 

■ error of the special distinction in 

favour of, as constituting money, to 
the exclusion of other forms of paper 
obligation, in the Bank Act of 1844. 

V. 503-5. 

— authorities against their being en- 
titled to the designation of money. 

V. 505. 

' ditto, their statements in full (Ap- 
pend. XIII.). vi. 613. 

error of the currency theorists in 

confounding them with Government 
notes. iv. 365. 

— conclusions on their non-essential 
difference from paper credit, usual 
functions, &c. vi. 635. 


BANK NOTES— Equivalency, Depre« 
ciATioN, &c.— contmMcrf. 

the alleged occurrence of depreciation 

m, when strictly convertible (impossible). 

V. 507. 

cannot be said to be depreciated if 

convertible on demand in a depreciated 
state of the coinage. L 122. 

cases in which actually depreciated. 

i. 122-3. 

— error of Sir R. Peel and his party 
in considering Bank notes as money, 
and liable to depreciation. v. 635. 
the “legal tender” clause, its bene- 
ficial operation. ii, 305. & note. 

Comparative Use, Effects on 

Prices, &c.: 

— — the largest portion of, in the hands 
of those who do not employ a banker. 

ii. 370. 

their proportion in the ratio be- 
tween the quantity of money and 
quantity of commodities in all whole- 
sale transactions, not probably above 
nine-tenths. iii. 275, 

same amount of, more eflective 

since 1825, from extension of Bankers* 
deposits in Bank of England. 

i. 153. note. 

distinction between the higher and 

inferior sorts. iv. 159- 60. 

the lower denominations only, if 

withdrawn, likely to be replaced by 
coin. iv, 161. 

«— the large denominations would pro- 
bably be sujjplied by cheques and bills, 
iv. 162. 

- — statement of the usual employment 
of the higher amounts in illustration 
of ditto. iv. 162-3. 

■ the distinction necessary between 

the larger and smaller kinds of Bank 
Notes ignored in the currency theory. 

iv. 228. &c. 

— — the wholesale trade and transactions 
between dealers, carried on principally 
without their aid. iv, 228-9, 

the reason of this definable from 

the transactions being merely trans- 
fers of capital. iv. 230. 

error of the assumption, that their 

increase is the cause, and not the ef- 
fect, of increased transactions and 
prices. ^ iv. 194. 

extract from “James.* 'W^ilson’s 

Capital, Currency, and Banking,” in 

confutation of this errors iv.' 194-6. 

fluctuations of prices during 1648- 
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BANK NOTES — Comparative Use, 
Effects on Prices, & e .^( mtinued . 
-56 not caused hy changes in the 
amount of their circulation. 

V. 344, 583, 

Reflux op : 

— — the great regulating principle of 
the currency, and their redundance 
rendered impossible by it. iv. 180. 

■ the only point which during the 

Bank Restriction saved us from the 
degradation which overwhelmed con- 
tinental paper-issuing states, iv. 180. 

its law and modes of operation. 

iv. 185. 

its counteracting force to any at- 
tempt of the Bank to acquire capital 
in any other form. iv. 200. 

Of Small Values: 

those under 10/. first issued in 1794. 

i. 197. 

under 5/., notice by the Bank 

to casli, in 1799. i. 240. 

amount in circulation, 1800-1. 

i. 244. note. 

— on the distinction of them. iv. 124. 

necessity of distinguishing them 

in statements of increase of Bank 
Notes. iv. 128-9. 

(one pound) accidental discovery 

of unused ones, and issue of them 
during the run for gold of 1825. 

ii. IG2 note; iv. 341, 343 ; vi. 65. 

France, emission of those of 8/. aud 

4/. at the suspension of cash payments 
in 1848, vi. 57. 

See Bank of England (Circulation and 
Issues), 

of Country Banks, see Banks (Country). 
See Currency, Paper Currency. 

See Convertibility of, 

BANKING, 

the regular business of, in borrowing to 
lend at a higher interest, not carried 
on before 1645. v. 534. note. 

issue of paper in, a matter for regulation 
by the state as being no part of pro- 
ductive industry. iii, 207. 

BANK (NATIONAL), 
scheme of one, in the event of the cessa- 
tion of the Bank Charter, the most 
feasible, but probably more rigid in its 
limitations of the currency, iii. 202-4. 
the question of saving by its adoption in 
the charge of the public debt, &c. 

^ . iii. 209. 

notice of the object of the establishment 
of one. iv. 168. 


BANK (NATIONAL)-con<mwerf. 
evils likely to follow the establishment 
of one. iv. 180-1. 

BANKS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Their circulation^ ^c, : 

comparison of the issuing and non- 
issuing, in England and Wales, vi. 578. 
Table of total circulation of, 1834-6, 
and argument against its infiuence on 
prices. ii. 336-7, 344. 

Table of Note Circulation, 1840-47. 

iv. 447-8. 

Table of aggregate number of notes 
of Private and Joint-Stock Banks, 
1833-37. ii. 386. 

Return by Mr. Hume of the circu- 
lation of Private and Joint-Stock 
Banks, 1833-39, showing its supposed 
slight fluctuations. iii. 126. 

the amount of fluctuation really greater 
than that of the Bank of England. 

iii. 128-30. 

estimates of the amount of funds em* 
ployed by London and provincial bankers 
in 1850. vi. 599. 607. 

the division of their business into two 
branches : a circulation of capital and 
one of currency. iv. 231. 

importance of this distinction and evi- 
dence concerning it from the ex- 
aminations by the Committee on Banks 
of issue in 1841. iv. 231-45. 

difference of supposed effects of com- 
bined or separated departments of 
banking and issues. iv. 285-7, 

more control required of excessive 
competition in their banking business 
than in their issues. iv. 250-1, 

the regularity of their exchange and 
liquidation of their notes among all 
the issuing banks in constant limita- 
tion of their amount. iv. 257. 

contrary system of retention of each 
other’s notes in America a means 
of securing an inconvertible issue 
under the guise of convertibility. 

iv. 257-8. note. 

Advances : 

loans or advances by, necessitjj of 

their being for short periods and on 
easily convertible securities, iv. 193. 
— — difference of effect on prices of ad- 
vances on mortgage or on rapidly ter- 
minable securities, iv. 196-7. 

Df.po9ITS : 

analysis of their character and em- 
ployment, ii. 365. 375, Ac. 
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BANKS OF THE U. KINGDOM— 

Deposits — continued, 

interest but not a duty of bankers 

to-lend them on securities, iii. 102-3. 

— — departure from duty, in their use 
as loans, on slender or non-convertible 
securities. iii. 264. 

question by Col. Torrens of their 

being considered a part of the circula- 
tion, when used in discounts, &c. 

ii. 337. note, 

— great extension of the system of 
and the settlement of monetary trans- 
actions by transfers, vi. 571. 

Discounts. See Discounts, 

Failures of: 

on Sir Ii. PeeVs statement relative to 

Bankrupt Ba ths, iv. 274. 

in 1810. i 362. 

in London and the provinces in | 
1825. iv. 335-7. 

——in 1839-43, the number given by 
Sir R. Peel, inclusive of many non- 
issuing banks, and therefore inappli- 
cable to the case. iv. 275, 

- apparent disingenuovisness of Sir H. • 
Pod’s statement in his zeal for the 
currency theory, iv. 276-8. 

in Oct. 1847, their important cha- 
racter. iv. 317, 321. 

Reserves of; 

their eftects in keeping up the cur- 
rency under a drain of gold. vi. 622. 

Run on the, in 1847. iv. 321. 

See Gold (Drains of). 

RANKS (LONDON), severe run on, in | 
1825. ii. 161. 

^ their amount of reserve considerably 
more than a fair computation of their 
probable wants for supply of the public 
demand. iv. 474. 

Letter by John Pennington (on the ana- 
logy between their book credits, and 
the promissory notes of a country 
banker). ii. 369. &c, 

BANKS (JOINT STOCK), 

extension of, in 1833-5. ii. 256. 

ditto, and great speculation in. it 274. 
speculations in their shares^ 1833-7. 

ii. 274. 

their effect, in extension of paper money 
and credits in 1836. ii. 286. 

probable effect on, of raising the rate 
of interest by the Bank in 1835. 

il 287. 


BANKS (JOINT STOCK) -confi/med. 
discredit of the most mismanaged in 
1836. ii. 304. 

case of the “Northern and Central 
of Manchester,” doubtful policy of its 
support by the Bank of England. 

ii. 304-5. 

discussion of the question relative 
to their llsues, abuse of credit, and 
reckless management in 1836. 

ii. 310-17. 

exaggeration in the charges against 
them. ii. 311. 

the supposed excess of tlieir issues, to be 
qualitied by the diminution in those 
of the private banks. ii. 311. 

amounts of ditto, 183:5-6. ii. 31 1. 

supposed excess of issues for those 
of beland, over estimated, ii. 314-15. 
their errors i>rincipally in undue ex- 
tension of discounts and rediscounts. 

ii. 316. 

slight amount of liiilure, however, in 
the collapse of credit in 1836-7. 

ii. 316-17, 327. 
great extension of the system of, iu 
1836-7 in Prarice and Belgium. 

iii. 74. 

scheme of, for supplying the place 
of the Bank of England, by issue of 
])romis8ory notes, and probable se- 
rious inconveniences, and derange- 
ments from. iii. 204-7. 

committees of 1836-7-8 on. 

iv. 350. 

regulations relative to a distinction 
between their circulation and deposits, 
and error of the notion of their power 
of excessive issue. v. 615. note. 

OF Londo.v : 

Table of their Assets in 1849. 

vi. 604. 

7'ablc of amount of Funds held by, 

in 1840, 184:5, 1853, and 1856. 

vi. 608. 

See also Banks of the United Kingdom. 

BANKwS (COUNTRY), 
analysis of their internal and external 
funetioiis, with illustrative cases. 

vi. .594. 

very few iu existence before the 
American war, and their rapid in- 
crease checked by failures in 1793, 
but renewed under the Restriction Act 
of 1797. vi. 566. 

Their notes, circulation, ^c. : 
on the actual and imputed funflions of the 
notes of. ’ iv. 227, 


vgi.. VI 


u 
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BANKS (COUNTRY)-«>«<mucd. 
no effect of their increase or decrease | 
of issues, on prices. iii. 66-7. 

reasons of the privilege of issuing pro- 
missory notes being granted them. 

iii. 103. 

their circulation more affected by rise 
or fall of prices than that of the Bank 
of England. . iii. 191. & note* 
the effect of the issue of their notes 
on prices more gradual than if they 
issued Bank of England notes only. 

iii. 193, 261. 

opinion of Mr. Jones Loyd, that 
their issues are liable to counteract 
the attempts of the Bank of England 
to control the circulation. 

iii. 249, 256. 

replies and arguments against such a 
counteractive power. iii. 257-63. 
no intimation given them by the Bank 
of its intention to contract its circu- 
lation in 1838-9. iii. 259. 

opinion of the extent of their circu- 
lation during the Bank Restriction 
highlv exaggerated. iii. 261. 

their notes limited as completely as 
those of the Bank of England by being 
convertible at the will of the holder 
into Bank Notes or Coin. iv. 136. 

their possession of no power to ex- 
tend ( r contract their circulation be- 
yond ihe ordinary transactions of their 
neighbourhood. iv. 232. &c. 248. 
their circulation confined to local retail 
trade purposes. iv. 232. 

their circulation not connected with, 
or affected by the variations of the fo- 
reign exchanges. iv. 233-5. 

their circulation not coincident with 
districts of greatest population, or 
trade, but much larger in agricultural 
than in manufacturing districts. 

iv. 248-9. note, 
examples of ditto, in the amounts of 
circulation of particular banks. 

iv. 249. note. 

their note circulation but a small por- 
tion of their business as shown in the 
N. & S. Wales bank. iv. 249. note, 
expansions and contractions of their 
issues, not contemporaneous with va- 
riations in the Bank issues. i. 148. 
ditto, the consequences not the cause 
of a rise and fall of prices. L 149. 
prohibition of their tiotes under bl 
in 1777, removed in 1797, but re-en- 
acted after panic of 1825. vi. 566. 


BANKS (COUNTRY) -continued, 
great increase of their notes, with 
increase of Bank Paper under the 
Bank Restriction. f. 146. 

their issues* of notes governed dur- 
ing Bank Restriction by the same 
causes as before and since. i. 172. 

causes which contributed to their ex- 
tension. i. 193-5. 

the prosperous condition of far- 

^ mers, 1787-91. i. 194. 

impairment of their securities by fall 
of prices in 1792. i. 195. 

derangement of their circulation in 
1796. i. 203. 

run ou those of Newcastle and other 
parts at the alarm of an invasion 
in 1797. i.203. 

improbability of their excessive ex- 
tension of issues in 1 800 to meet the 
drain on gold. i. 245. 

first separation of stamps for their notes 
from those for bills in 1804. i. 148. 

estimates of the amount of their circu- 
lation in 1810-13. i. 370. note, 

circumstances which favour or repress 
their circulation, and examples of 
ditto in 1816-19, relative to Peel’s 
Bill. ii. 111-14. 

the enactment for the suppression 
of their 1/. notes in 1823, extended 
for 10 years, — its supposed effect in 
raising prices argued against. 

ii. 114, 115, 118. 
no enlargement of their circulation 
in 1823 corresponding with that of 
the Bank, or such as to affect the price 
of corn. ii. 124, 131. 

statement by H. Burgess of the relative 
increase or decrease of their circula- 
tion, 1818-25. ii. 130. 

extension of the country small note 
circulation in 1822 to 1833 an in- 
judicious measure, and its effect on 
the Bank. ii. 175. note, 

equable state of the circulation during 
the suppression of their small notes 
in 1828. ii. 215. 

probable effects on, in 1835, of rise of 
interest by the Bank. ii. 287. 

comparison of their issues with*.J;bole 
of the Bank at corresponding dates 
in 1836. ii. 312, 313. 

no case of excess of issues made out 
against them in 1835-6. ii. 314. 

supposed tendency to over issue in 

times of speculation, and the opposite 
in periods of stagnation, shown to be 
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BANKS (COUNTRY)- con<m««ii 
unfounded in the changes of 18IJ6-7. 

ii. 332. & note. 
Returns of their issueo, 1836-7. ii. 334. 
lowest point of their reduction in Oc- 
tober, 1837. ii. 335. 

excess and supposed want of regulation 
of their circulation^the assumed causes 
of the panics of 1836 and 1839. 

vi. 567-8. 

committees of 1840-41 “ on the effects 
of Bankers issuing notes payable on 
demand,” vagueness of that of 1840 
and abrupt termination of that of 
1841. i\. 3.) 1-3. 

the Act of 1814 directed chiefly against 
the excess < f their circulation, leaving 
it unreguhted by the gold in the 
Bank of Ei gland. vi. 568-9. 

settlement of the maximum of tlieir 
issue from <he average of the twelve 
weeks previous to the Act in 18-14. 

vi. 5G9. 

decrease of their circulation from 1839 
to 1843, augmented by the Act of 
1844. ^ vi. 570. 

the restrictive effects of the act on, and 
endeavours towards its evasion. 

vi. 570-1. 

large additional reserves of gold re- 
quired to he kept by them since the 
Act of 1844. iv. 381. 

Table of the aggregate amounts of their 
circulation in April, August, and De- 
cember during 1834—1854. 

vi. 581-2. 

authorised and actual amounts of ditto, 
inferiority of the laicer, and num- 
ber which have ceased to issue since 
1344. vi. 574-5. 

classification of, according to their 
amount of issue. vi. 576. 

comparison of their circulation with 
the country and the total circula- 
tions of the Bank of England. 

vi. 576-7. 

ditto with that of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and anomalous diffci ences. 

vi. 580-1. 

conclusions from the monthly returns 
relative to the laws by which the 
fluctuations of their circulation are 
governed. vi. 572-3. 

the laws of ditto the same since 1844 
as before. vi. 573. 

statements on the amount, character, 
and fluctuations of circulation during 
1847-50. vi. 506. 


BANKS continued. 

Failures of: 

extraordinary number in 1793. 

i. 193. 

the great increase in their numbers 

hardly noticed till their failures at 
that period. i. 193. 

number in 1810-16. ii. 38. 

in 1816, subsequent to the full of 

prices. ii. 36-7. & Mute. 

large number in 18t7, the cause ^ 

a great increase of Bank Nores. 

iv. 131. note. 

fewer in 1819-21 after Beer? Bill, 

than in 1812 and 1816. j'l. 1 13. 

long previous insolvent state of, dis- 
covered at their fa\lures in 1825. 

ii. 160. 

their failures in 1825, from over- 
trading by issues of paper. ii. 192. 

subsequent ]>ayineuts in full by 

most of those Mhich .stopped payment 
in 1825-6. ii, IGl. note, 

usual causes of among, and the 

inconveniences and losses fj-oni, 

iii. 262. 

the cases of the holders of rheir 

notes those of the greatest Inirdship in 
their failures, iii. 202. note. 

ilieir occasional (lerangcnu?nts 

more referable to over>b.‘]iiking than 
to over-issui's of paper money, iii. 262 . 
— ^ — increase of Bank of England is- 
sues from cases of discredit of. i. 155. 
See Stumps for Notes. 

See Banks (Joint Stock.) 

BANKS OF Liverpool, 
their great number, non-issuing cbartic- 
ter, and counection witli the Bank of 
England. iv. 579, 

B.\NKS OF Scuii.AXD, 
their advantages on the point of nn- 
Uoubled solvency. iii. 263. 

evidence of Mr. Alex. Blair, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and Mr. Anderson, ndative to 
their niachln.;ry and ^^orking, and 
the (listlnetioii of capital .'ind cur- 
rency. ^ ■ iv, 2.:{6--4'G. 

iheir great extension since 1826 coin- 
cident with a dimiliisbed circiiJation. 

iv. 2.37. 

their number and amount of increase 
since 1 825. iv. 237. 

their circulation not under 'their con- 
trol, or regttbvicd by the foreign ex- 
changes. , iv. 1138. Ac.' 
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BANKS OF Scotland— 
their use of Exchequer Bills in ba- 
lancing their exchanges. iv. 237. 
requirement of 7 millions of notes lo 
keep up an average circulation of 3 
millions. iv. 237. 

the chief part of their notes in circula- 
tion usually in the hanils of other 
banks, and not of the public. 

iv. 244-5. 

small rcscryes kept by, and invariable 
application to the Bank of England, 
on extra demands. iii. 205. note. 
additional reserves of gold required 
by the Act of 1844. iv. 381. 

their realisation of their reserves or 
calling in of their fiinils in London, no 
diminution of the jiOndon Currency, 
but a nirre transfer of debt. 

iv. 239-41. 

probable s idden di’ain by on the Bank 
of Engl slid, at any period of pres- 
sure, inMer the Act of 1844. iv, 293. 
their appb 'ation to the Bank of Eng- 
land for issistance during the jiaiiic of 
October, 1847. iv. 322. 

BANK . OF I R VNCK, Eitahlishinent, Con- 
stitution, MniUKjcnicnt, l^c : 

Former srh mes for cst<thli.shin<j n central 
Bank in France, and. failure of flam 
of 1710 0 nd 1770. vi. 39.* 

Law’.s Bank of 1710, Its charter, capital, 
and circnhition. vi, 40. 

notice of its .successive schemes, 

reckles.s issue of shares, and final 
cata.stroj)he. vi. 41-3. 

the “ Cais.sc (rKseoniptc,” its projection 
in 1770, failure and resumption in 
1783, and dissolution by the Conven- 
tion in 1793. vi. 43 4. 

its establishment in 1800, its capital, 
failure, and rcconstitulion in 1800, A,c, 
vi. .39. 

its constitution as settled in 180.3, and 
suhsCijnent years, and actual proijfess, 
1800 ,39., vi. 44. 

constitutions of 1803 and 1808, fixing 
the nature of it.s oj>eralii)n.s, forma- 
tion of branches, kc. vi. 44 -.5. 

on the policy pursued in France since 
1848 hy ike Hepuldic, the Presidency, 
and die Empire, with reference to its 
minaijement. vi. 1. 

new constitution of 3/arc/f, . 1852, and 
progress 18.52 -0. vi. 65. 

njmes of the Governors of, 1800 .56, 

vi. 47. note. 


BANK OP Vrasce -^‘ continued, 

Jtaics of Discount: 

Statement by Mr. Hume of its ad- 
mirable arrangements, and uniformity 
in its rate of discount. iii. 133--4. 

comparison of ditto with the vari- 
able rate of discount of the Bank of 
England, but want of analogy in the 
cases. iii. 134-5. 

— the uniformity in its rate of dis- 
count, obtained by, perhaps, a greater 
inconvenience, the reduction in length 
of time for bills. iii. 136. 

sec also Discounts of. 

Circulation, Condition, and Progress at 
pat ticular periods : 

Table of annual Amounts of Specie 
in reserve, and Notes in circulation, 
from 1800 to 1839. vi. 48. 

great drain on its bullion in 1818. 

iii. 136. note. 

amounts of dividends, and bonuses, and 
prices of shares, 1820-.54. vi. 47. 
amounts of circulation and bullion in 
1845-6-7 (anomalies according to the 
currency theory) iv. 395. 

serious embarrassments of, in 1846, and 
assistance of a large purchase of its 
securities by Biissiu. iv, 73. note, 
ditto, ditto, and loan from England of 
800,000/. iv. 393-4. 

Table of (juarterly amounts of Specie, 
Discounts, Circulation, and Deposits, 
1846 7. vi. 49. 

the Crisis of 1847, and nature and extent 
of its opi rations, 1843-7. vi. 49. 

drain of uullion from, in March, 1848. 

vi. 56. 

its suspension of cash payments in Fe- 
bruary [Mavcli] 1848. vi. 56, 

priMjrcss during 1848-50; resumption of 
cash payments in August, 1850. 

vi. 60. 

Statement of the leading entries in the offi- 
cial Ketunis of 1848- 56. vi, 638. 
Table of ( 'haiigesin its Condition during 
the suspension of cash payments, 

1848-.50. vi. 61. 

Table of ollicial Ilcturns at four or more 
dates of each year, 1848 56. 

vi. 644-51V 

J'abk showing relative amounts of Gold 
and Silver in 1849-55, and gradual in- 

civase of the former. vi. 82. 

Tabic of Changes in its Condition prior 
and .subseiiuent to tlie Coup d’Etat of 
Dec. 1851. vi, 70. 

system pursued by, in 1855-56, to procure 
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BANK OF France — con<m?W. 

temporary artificial additions to its hul- 
lion reseruct vi. 85. 

drain of bullion from, in 1855-6, and 
its causes. yi. t>5. 

amount of artificial purchases of gold 
by, in 1855-6, loss on, and insigni- 
ficant results. • vi. 87-8. 

statement of the comparative magnitude 
of its liabilities and assets vrith those 
of the Bank of England, 1856, 

vi. 641. 

BANKS OF France, 

“ Banques Departmentales,” their circu- 
lation, capital, &c., and incorporation 
with the liank of France in 1848. 

vi. 45-6. 

BANKS (Crj dit). See Credit Mobiiier 

BANKS (Land). See Credit Foncier. 

BANKS IN Germany, 
numerous projects for, 1855-6. vi. 129. 

BANKS OF IltTssiA (Imperial), 
address relative to. iv. 458. 

See Mussia, 

BANKS of the Unitkd States of Ame- 
rica: 

Table of their assets and liabilities, 1814 
-50. vi. 748-9. 

the immense extension of their capital 
and discounts from 1834 to 1836. 

iv. 407-8. 

progress of, in epochs from 1835 to 1856, 
their rapid augmentation, vi. 739- 40. 
Tables of their mimbers, and liabi- 
lities and assets, average resource.s, &c. 

vi. 741-2, 

comparison of their resources with 
those of British Banks in 1856. 

vi. 74.3-4. 

their history, a supposed proof of the 
insufficiency of convert thiHty to pie- 
vent cd'cessive issues of bank notes. 

iv. 251. 

supposed u.selcssne.ss of convertibility if 
joined with unlimited competition in 
issues, exemplified in their hiilures. 

iv. 252. 

the extravagant credit system adopted 
by them, and its evils. iii. 2.37-8. 
dependence of the whole hanking sys- 
tem of America on those of the prin- 
cipal seats of trade. iii. 239. 

their system a compound of ijuackery 
and imposture. iv, 254. 


BANKS of the llNirsD Stater of Ame- 
rica — continued, 

their elaborate regulations as praised 
by Sir H. Peel (p. 252.) good for 
nothing, hut as a mode of cheating 
iud defrauding the public. iv. 254. 
instances of ditto, and injury of the 
publicity of such manufactured re- 
turns. iv. 255. 

Suspension of : 

on their suspension. iii‘. 228. 

not general till 1812. i. 141. 

their neglect of contraction of their 

liabilities in the panic of 1837, and 
consequent disgraceful suspensions. 

ii. 309. 

extract in palliation of their con- 
duct in suspending their payments in 
specie from supposed injustice of a 
metallic currency. iii. 221-2. 

errors and fallacies of ditto. 

iii. 222-4. 

- — their embarrassments 'owing to 
their own reckless extension of jiaper 
and creilit, and not to the metullic 
currency ” operations of the Bank of 
England. iii. 223, 241. 

no alteration in the value of the 

precious metals, forming a jiustif cation 
of their suspension. iii. 228-30. 

impropriety of their justification of 

their suspvnsion by plea of necessity 
of discounting for merchants, iii. 231. 

their attempt to justify their sus- 

pen.sion by u comparison witii the 
restriction of the Bank of England, 
totally wanting in analogy. 

iii. 232-3. note, 

— extract from the “ Message of the 
President,” in condemnation of the 
attempts of the suspended banks to 
justify their proceedings, iii. 234-41. 

anomalous and undesirable posi- 
tion of the Bank of England with re- 
gard to, in 18.“)r)-7. iii. 113. 

— justification of the Bank of hhigiaud 

in not allowing it.^elf, in 1836, to be 
the passive instrument o.f the reckless 
American credit system. iii. 242. 

doubtful policy of the Bank of 

England transmitting gold to, in 1838, 
to assist them in the resumption of 
payments in specie. iii. 79-80. 

failure of ditto in its expected as- 
sistance to the commerce of this coun- 
try. ^ iii, 81.. 

See also America, / 
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BANKS OF Australia, returm for each 
Colony of their Circuiation, reserve, 
&c. vi. 772-3. 

Table of returns of their condition in 
New South Wales, Victoria. &c., 1 841- 
fiC. vi. 776-780. 

BANKRUPTCIES, 
number of in 1762-4. ii, 363. 

number of in 179i-3. 

i. 193, note, iv. 498. 
comparative numbers of, 1798-1803. 

i. 2:)2. 

large number in 1810-11, compared 
with those of 1804-9. i. 305. 

the number in 1810-12, unparalleled 
before or since. i. 357, 362. 

comparative number 1810-12, and 
1814-16, specifying bankers, ii. 38. 
their numbers in 1821, &c. after Peers 
Bill, fewer in proportion than in 
1819. ii. 113. 

those of 1 836 not caused hy the Bank 
of Engiaud raising its discount. 

iii, 149-50. 

amount of liabilities of, in 1847, about 
17 millions. iv. 326. note, 

numerous and of serious character in 
1851. v. 261. 

notices of Holland in 1763 and 

1773, from excess of artificial .credit. 

i. 151. 

great nun her of in France and Belgium 
in 1838 -9. iii. 75, 141-2. 

in Australia during the crisis of 1 854. 

vi, 804, 820-1. 
number and amount of insolvuncirs in 
Victoria in 1855. vi. 820-1, 

See Failures, Banks (Failures of). 

Baring (Alex.) I.oui> AsiiminToN, 
his statements on introducing tlie peti- 
tion in favour of Free Traik* in 1820 . 

V. 400-2. 

Barker (Mu.), of Lyndon, on the varia- 
tion of the seasons, from 1740 to 

1774. i. 70. note. 

BARLEY. SeeCVw. 

BARTFJl (STATE OF), 

Mr. lluskisson’s idea of our being in, 
on the suspension of cash i)aymenls, a 
mere bugbear, iv. 366-7. 

BEER, Table of prices of, in Melhoiirne, 
1852-6. vi. 834. 

BELGIUM, 

ameliorations of the tariff of, in 1847- 
52. Y. 468. 


BILL BROKERS, 

simple and perfect arrangement of their 
transactions with London and (Country 
Bankers. vi; 595-8. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
data and methods to ascertain the amount 
of their circulation. vi. 584-8, 

circulation of in each quarter, during 
1836-53. vi. 584. 

Tabic of total amounts during 1830-53. 
1 with rate of interest on first class 
bills. vi. 589-92, 

Amount constantly under discount in 1850, 
with tabular estimates. vi. 599-607. 
total bill circulation of the United King- 
dom in 1856, probably 200 millions 
sterling. vi. 588, 876. 

outline of the manner*m which the circular 
tiou is regulated by the Jianhiug System 
(f London and the provinces, vi. 593. 
their circulation invariably augmented 
by pressure in the money market 
(with instances). vi. 588. 

ditto, correction of the statem(‘nts there 
given. vi. 875. 

no connection of the contraction of, 
with that of Bank notes. v. 506. 

expansion of their circulation during 
a contraction of the Bank note cir- 
culation. vi. 585, 588. 

argument in favour of there being no 
essential distinction between them 
and Bank notes. iv. 157-8. 

average amounts and usances of. vi. 587. 
peeuluir system of iu Manchester and 
LiverjHK)! superseded by Bank of 

Eng la 'id notes after 1826. vi. 567. 

Discount of, and variaiionsof the. rate of: 

sources of the funds for, in JiOiidon 

and the provinces. vi. 595, 599. 

Table of rati* per cent, per annum 

oil first class mercantile bills, 1824-45, 
(from the books i f Overend, Gurney, 
and Go.) vi. 544. 

Table of rale of ditto, ditto, 1844- 

56 (iu Table of Bank Returns ). 

vi, 545-57. 

effect of the Bank rule relative to, 

iu limiting its issues. i. 159. 

elleet of the Bank rule relative .to, 

in producing imifonuity iu the circti- 
lation. i. 164. 

discounis of the Bank, fluctuations 

in, to he traced to the financial opera* 
turns of Governnumt. i. 1C2. 

— - Mgrremeiit of the market rate of 
interest for, with that of the Bank, 
the caitcc of the slight fluctuation in 
the Bank issues. i. 161-2. 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE — 

— low rate of interest required on 
good mercantile bills of short date, 
compared with other securities. 

i. 161-2. 

the discounting of, no part of the 

duty of bankers. iii. 103. 

vague notion among merchants 

and traders of a claim of right for 
such loans from bankers. iii. 104. 

their limitation as to time and 

amount probably a greater inconve- 
nience than an advance in the rate of 
interest. iii. 136. 

— facility of discounting, a cause of 

the overtrading of 1825. ii. 165. 

— discount of long-dated bills, con- 

tributed to difficulties of bankers in 
1825. ii. 166. 

— refusal of the Bank in 1836 to 

discount those of joint-stock banks 
and those drawn from America. 

ii. 303. 

— rates of discounting in Victoria in 

1854. vi. 773. 

Discount op in France : 

comparison of average amounts 

per bill, and total amount of bill 
circulation in France (23 millions) 
and in the United Kingdom (180 mil- 
lions). vi. 54-5. 

insignificant amounts of, in France 

compared with England, showing the 
retail character of t’/e trade of the 
former. vi. 53-5. 

by Bank of France, and itsbranches, 

1843-47.; Table of, small average 
amount per bill, kc. vi. 51-3 

— by Bank of France and itsbranches, 

Tables of, during 1848-55 (great in- 
crease since 1851.). vi. 72-3. 

average annual amount in 1855, 

great increase over 1845-7. vi. 74. 
— — by Discount Banks of France, 
Table of number and amounts, vi. 76. 
system of buying up those drawn on 
London adopted by the Bank of France 
in 1855-56, to withdraw gold from 
the Bank of England. vi. 86. 

See Accommodation ; Discounts, 

See Exchequer Bills. 

Bosanqukt (CHAni.Es), “ Observations on 
the Report of the Bullion Committee,” 
the most important of the pamphlets 
on the subject. iv. 99. 

reply to Ricardo on his hypothesis of a 
gold mine in the Bank. iv. 199. 


BOUNTIES ON Exportation op Corn, 
necessity of, in any system of Corn Laws 
to maintain prices. iii. 45. 

its operation more an encouragement to 
cultivation under low prices, than the 
raising of prices. i. 46. note, 

controversy as to its effects. i. 51-2, 
Dr. Johnson’s opinions in favour of. 

vi. 383. note, 

objections to Adam Smith’s opinion as 
to its effect in raising the price of 
corn. vi. 384. note, 

system of, when at low prices, by 1 Wil- 
liam and Mary. i. 27. note, 

the system not sufficient to account for 
the low prices of 1688, &c. i. 28. 
rates of, between 1701 and 1815. vi. 444-5. 
average amount per annum, 1731-40, 
103,000/. i. 41. 

amount of, from 1741 to 1750, IJ mil- 
lion. i 45. note. 

its effect on prices in 1 7 1 .5 and 1 7 65. i. 52. 
reasons against ascribing cheapness of 
1715-65 to. i. 52. 

probability, if one had been imposed in 
the Corn Law of 1815, of its having 
]>rcvented the low prices of 182u and 
1825. iii. 46. 

probable effects, had it been introduced 
in 1828, in preventing fluctuations of 
prices. iii. 46-7, 

benefit to the consumer from its not 
being then adopted. iii. 47. 

Probable effects oJ\ in 1838-39. iii, 44. 
See Exportation of Corn. 

ON Importation of Corn : 
doubtfulness of the policy of, supposing 
high prices to be a sufficient stimulns 
for importation. i. 223. note. 

by the City of London, of 4s. in 1773. 

i. 69. 

act for granting, on importation of wheat 
from Europe and America in 1795-C. 

i. 184-5. 

again had recourse to, in scarcity of 
1800. i. 215-16, 222, 

its efl’cet in preventing failures in 1801, 

i. 252. 

on importations of corn by ‘France, 1816. 

ii. 16. 

Boyd’s “Letter to Pitt in 1800,” extracts 
from, in favour of the doctrine of the 
rise of jirices, from depreciation by ex- 
cessive issue of bank notes.* i. 229. &c. 
ditto, relative to the effect of the* fall of 
the exchanges, with answer* by Sir* 
F. Baring. i. 243. «o/c., iv. 85, 
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BRANDY, decreased stocks, and distilla- 
tion of, in 1856. v. 649. 

BRAZILS, 

transference of the seat of government 
to, and emancipation of the Spanish 
Colonies, its effect in opening the S. 
American trade to us in 1808. i. 276. 

BREAD, 

price of the quartern loaf in 1766, U. 6d. 

i. 67. 

ditto, in 1799, Is. lid. v.77. 

consumption of, singular self-denying 
engagement by members of Parlia- 
ment during the scarcity of 1796, to 
reduce their consumption one third. 

i. 185. 

Bill for prohibiting the eating of new 
bread, in the scarcity of 1800. 

i. 215. note. 

Table prices of, in Melbourne, 1851'-6. 

vi. 836. 

Table of prices of, in Paris, 184 U54, 
showing its extreme cheapness during 
1848-51. vi. 60. note. 

the echoes for establishing an artificial 
cheapness of in France, 1854-56. 

vi. 28. 

See Bakers' Banks of Paris. 
BREWERIES, 

names ('f those projected in the specula- 
tions of 1807. i. 278-9. 

BRICKMAKING, 

effect of the reduction of the brick 
duty, in vast increase of. v. 456. note. 

BRISTLES, Table of Prices of, 1782— 
1838, ii. 398.; 1838-9, iii. 297. 

BUENOS AYRES, 
expedition of Sir Home Popham to, in 
1806, disastrous termination, i. 276. 

BUILDING MATERIALS, 

Table of Prices of, in London, 1851-7. 

vi. IG6. 

Table of Prices of, in Melbourne, 1852-6. 

vi. 830-1. 

BUILDING TRADE, 
causes of the distress and failures in, in 
1856. vi. l73.7iote. 

BULLION, 

slight effect of the addition or abstraction 
of twelve to fifteen millions on its 
^ valvie in the world. i. 135-8. 

dittOi corroborative opinion of Mr. Mal- 

^ thus. i. 135. 

high prices of, not to be accounted for 


BULLION — continued. 

by any increased disengagement of 
the precious metals from circulation. 

i. 141. 

variations in prices of, causes of, totally 
distinct from alterations in the system 
of our currency. i. 141. note. 

cases in which it may he more valuable 
than coin. iv. 89. 

variation of prices of, not from alter- 
ations of the currency. ii. 351. 

no effect on price of, from large circula- 
tion of assignats in France. i. 137. 
ditto, notwithstanding addition of forty 
millions from France to rest of Europe. 

i. 138. 

great influx of, in 1 798. i. 207. 

commercial shipments of to Hamburg, in 
the autumn of 1799. i. 240-1. 

the Bullion Controversy, its origin in 
the great divergence between paper 
and gold which occurred in 1808-9. 

i. 350.; iv. 97. 
difference in its value to that of gold 
produced from our own coin, in 1810. 

i. 123. 

rise in price of gold bullion above mint 
price from penalty on exportation of 
coin. i. 123. 

influx of, into this country coincident 
with rise of prices on the Continent, 
1816-17, and vice versa, 1818-19. 

ii. 93. 

prices of, not materially affected by the 
Bank restriction. i. 171. 

Table of average market price of, from 
1800 to 1821. ii. 379. 

imports and exports of, Table of, for each 
month of 1853. v. 302. 

exports of, so great in 1853 as to carry 
off all the .supjdies from Australia. 

V. 279. 

See Bank of England (Bullion)] Gold; 
iSdver. 

BULLION COMMITTEE, 
circumstances leading to its appoint- 
ment in 1810. i. 359-60. ; iv. 98-9. 
notice of pamphlets relative to, by Hus- 
kisson, Bosanquet, Ricardo, &c, 

iv. 98-9. 100-11^ 
parliamentary divisions on the resolufions 
adopted by, in 1811. iv. 99. 

opiinons of on the phenomena of the cir~ 
culution in 1809-11. iv. 100. 

Burkk’s “ Thoughts on Scarcity,” extract 
from, on the seasons of 1794-5. 

ii. 365. 
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Burke's “ Thoughts on Scarcity,” quota- 
tion from, relative to Fluctuations of 
Price. V. 89-90. 

BUTTER, j 

Table of Prices of, in London, 1851-7. ' 

vi. 161. 

CADASTRE (the) in France, 

CoquelijCs account of the true purpose of. 

V. 160. 

difficulties attending its formation, and 
its unfinished state, &c. v. 161-3. 

“Cairnes (J. E.) on the Bank Charter ' 
Act, 184*1,” commendatory notice of. 

V. 590. note | 

CALIFORNU, 

Population vnd progress as shown by the 
two censuses of 1850 and 1852. 

vi. 754. 

Statements n luting to the Social Condition 
of 1848-54, and the changes produced 
by the Gold Discoveries. vi. 849. 

settlement of a Constitution for, in 1849, 
and justness of the views adopted in 
it. vi. 859. 

great discrepancy in proportion of males 
to females there (100 to 4). vi. 754. 
State Census of, in November, 1852, 
ages, &c, vi. 756-7. 

universal possession of deadly weapons, 
and fearful tjxccss of duelling, sudden 
revenge, and bloodshed, in 1851. 

vi. 853-4. 

official statements of produce, mining, 
&c. vi. 757-8. 

See Gold (Discovery of) 

CANADA, 

Table of its population, area, and pro- 
gress. vi. 867. 

elements of its future rapid progress. 

’ vi. 221. 

CANDLES, Table of prices of, in Mel- 
bourne, 1852-6. vi. 83,5. 

CAPITAL, 

on the distinction between it and cur- 
rencg. iv. 227. 

analy.sis or classification of possessors of 
disposable. ii. 356 -8. 

classification of three descriptions of bor- 
rowers of. ii. 359. 

distinction between “capital” as apjdied 
to actual funds and raw materials, and 
“monied capital” which may be no- 
minal or factitious. 

ii 361. vote; ii. .374. 
its absorption small ip the early progress 
of general .speculation. ii. 36 1. 


C APIT Ali—conimucd. 

“ monied capital,” analysis of its mean- 
ing. ii. 374, &c. 

evidence before the “Committee on 
Banks of Issue in 1841,” illustrative 
of the distinction between it and “cur- 
rency.” iv. 231-45. 

extending fifelds for the employment of, 
contemporaneous with the increased 
supplies of Gold. vi. 222-3. 

the apprehensions of persons living on 
the interest of, of the effects of the 
Gold discoveries, groundless, vi. 223. 

CASH PAYMENTS - 
Suspension of: 

opinion of the excessive effect of, 

in alterations of the currency, i. 127. 
— DO possible effects from, in eleva- 
tion of prices. i. 143. 

no fear of, from any causes except 

inordinate and disproportionate expen- 
diture. vi. 65. 

probable contingency of, under a 

system of Banking without promis- 
sory notes. V. 535. 

danger of, in the Bank System, 

and necessity of obtaining greater se- 
curity against it. iii. 173-4* 

in 1797, causes which contributed 

to its continuance. vi. 63-4, 

the effects of the Law for, not 

really to confer the privilege of legal 
tender on Bank Notes. v. 521-2, 

contrast of the circumstances of 

that of 1797 in England with that of 
1848-50 in France, showing the causes 
which rendered the latter more suc- 
cessful. vi. 63-5. 

See Bank of England (liestriction). 

reported intention of, by the Go- 
vernment, in 1825. iv. 338, 340. 

benefits from its being avoided, in 

the Drain of 1825. ii. 186. note, 

circumstances which might have 

rendered it unavoidable in 1836-7. 

ii. .308-9. 

imminent danger of, in 1839, at- 
tributable to tljc tardiness of the Bank 
in preparing against it. iii. 90. 

arguments advanced to prove that 

the Act of 1844 has averted or dimin- 
ished the risk of, iv. 368. 

the possibility of, made too great a 

bugbear of, by the supporters of the 
Act of 1844. iv. 365. 

probably trifling inconvepiences 

from, ' ^ / iv. 366-7. 

argument showing the supposed 
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CASH PAYMENTS— Suspension of— 

cmUmed. 

danger of, but for the Act of 1844, to 
be without foundation. iv. 395-6, 

— by the Bank of France in Feb. 1848. 

vi. 56. 

— by Bank of France, 1848-50, 
causes of depreciation, &c. from. 

vi, 131. 

— by Foreign Banks and Mercantile 

Houses in 1848, v. 232-3. 

Resumption of: 

assumed to be the main cause of a 

fall of prices. i. 3. 

•— arguments used in favour of its 
effect of enhancing the value of the 
Currency. i. 128-9. 

— no sensible effects from. i. 143. 

— — policy of the government in rejecting 

the rreommendation of the Bullion com- 
mitterfor, iv. 114. 

— a probably greater convulsion than 
actually occurred in 1809-11 had 
they been resumed in 1808. 

iv. 1 14. note. 

— impossibility of the Bank re-' 
suming within two years, in 1811, as 
proposed by Mr. HornCr. 

iv. 114. note. 

— - the Bank in a Condition for, in 
1817, and its notices for the payment 
of one and two pound notes, iv. 132. 

the Bank’s preparation for, accom- 
panied by an extension of the circu- 
lation between 1814 and 1817. ii. 51. 

error of statement that the Bank 

made preparations for in 1814, shown. 

ii. 30-1. 

ditto, and their supposed abandon- | 

meDtinl8lG. ii. 44-.5. 

— statement of ditto, from speech of 
Mr. Attwood in 1822. ii. 44-5. note. 

arguments against supposed forced 

reduction of currency for, in 1818- 
19. ii. 95-8, &C. 

— retarded by nece.ssity of large 

foreign loans and extensive importa- 
tion of foreign corn. iv. 133. 

without these causes the resump- 
tion would have been spontaneous in 
1819, without Peel’s Bill iv. 134. 

Act of 1819 for their Resump- 
tion 

real extent of Sir Robert Peers con- 

flexion with that measure. v. 520. 

— its entire sulfieicncy, and non- 
infringement during 1819-44. V. 514. 


CASH PAYMENTS — Act of 1819 
FOR THEIR Resumption— contmued. 

supposed consequences, general 

fall of prices to extent of 40 per cent 
i. 3. 

not the cause of the fall of prices 

beyond difference between paper and 
gold. i. 4. 

opinion of excessive increase of 

value of the currency from. i. 118. 

a contraction of the Currency not 

a necessary consequence of. i. 172. 

— up to 1822 wholly inoperative in 
contracting the currency. 

ii. 99, 103, 118, 

— proofs of its inoperation in forcible 
reduction of the Bank issues. 

ii. 10.5-6, 110. 

— question of the alternatives which 
came under consideration, ii. 106-7. 

its merit, the sanction it afforded 

to the Bank’s power of regulating its 
issues to preserve the value of paper 
level with gold. ii. 109. 

contingencies which would, have 

rendered it operative. ii. 109, 

— argument from price of Corn 

against its having increased the value 
of money. ii. 208-9. 

—no evidence that the fall of prices 
and derangement of credit in 18,19-22 
were caused by. ii. 76. 

argument of Mr. M. Attwood in 

1822 in favour of its being the cause 
of the fall of prices in this country. 

ii. 87. 

Resumption of by the Bank of France 
in August, 1850. vi. 50. 

Castelli and Co. 
failure of in the Corn Trade in 1851. 

V. 97. 

CATTLE, 

dear from failure of fodder in 1786. 

i. 79. 

Table of prices of, in Melbourne, 1851-6. 

vi. 837. 

Cayi.eV (E. S. ), 

his opinion relative to effects of good 
and bad harvests (([uoted). i. 11. 

Chalmers’s (George) “Estimate” 
tract from, on increase of Trade, 1670- 
89. i.'29. 

“ on Political Economy,” Remarks from, 
on effects of Government Expenditure. 

i. 94. note. 

CiiF.vAi.iER (Miciikl), Ivis noticc of 
opinions relative to the amount of the 
French CiuTency. vi. 79-80. 
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Chevalier (Michael) --conZmwei/ 

opinion that the high prices of the latter 
division of the 18th century were 
caused by a diminished value of Silver, 
and not from bad seasons, vi. 44 1 ~2. 

his opinion that Bank Notes differ from 
money. vi. 616. 

CHINA, 

Currency, Coinage, etc.: 

no coined currency in, except, cop- 
per, the silver being in standard 
weights. vi. 679. 

— note on the chopped Dollars cur- 

rent in, and extreme differences in 
rates of Exchange. vi. 685. 

— great demand for silver in, from 

proceedings igainst the opium Trade. 
&c. hi. 76. 

See Silver. 

Trade, etc. : 

settlement of the war with in 1842. 

and indemnity of 21 million dollars. 

iv. 53. 

Table of the amount of Trade, 

1850-5.5. vi. 728. 

Summary of its Imports and Ex- 
ports, 18.50-55, as they affect the 
United Kingdom. vi. 714. 

— Exports and Imports of, as regards 
the United Kingdom, 1850-54. 

vi. 727. I 

■ modes in which England is made • 
the channel of its trade with America 
and India. vi. 715. 

excessive imports into England 

and America from, the cause of the 
balance of the India Trade being 
against England. vi. 715. 

CHURCH ESTATES, conversion of the 
Lessee Interest into Fee Simple, and 
its value 24 millions sterling, v. 192. 

CIRCULATION (The), and Circu- 
lating Medium, 


Slate of: 
1793-8 

I. 

170 211. 

1799-1803 

!1 

T. 

212-254, 

239. 

1804-1808 

25.5 -201. 

1809-1813 

1 . 

292 -376. 


[. 

348. 

1814-1818 

11. 

1-.59, 28. 

1819-1822 

11. 

60-119, 94. 

1823-1827 

11. 

120-192, 172. 

1828-1832 

11. 

193-224, 214. 

1833-1837 

11. 

225 345, 279. 

1838-39 

HI. 

68. 244. 


CIRCULATION (The) -continued. 

Definitions of its Functions, &c.; 

Analysis of the quantity of money 

composing the Circulation, ii. 370-1. 

comparison of the functions of its 

parts, coin, hank notes, cheques, and 
bills. vi. 593. 

error of the supporters of the “ Cur- 
rency doctrine,” in attributing influ- 
ence on prices to, iv. 175-6. 

obscurity and confusion of ideas in 

the definition of, by the partisans of 
the New Currency School. v. 541. 
— — “ Jones Loydf on its management in 
1839,” observations on. iii. 247. 

Enlaucement, Contraction, &c. : 
aihged constant excess of the circu- 
lating medium from the excess of issue 
by the Bank of England. i. 153. 

that banks of issue (including the 

Bank of England), have no direct 
power in extending or diminishing. 

vi. 636. 

not affected by Drain of Gold. 

vi. 623-5. 

• serious consequences attendant on 

its contraction in proportion to de- 
pressing causes in the exchanges. 

i. 163. 

— uniformity of, produced by the 

Bank rules for discount during the 
restriction. i. 164. 

— alternations of contraction and en- 
largement of, much greater prior to 
suspension of cash payments than 
during the restriction. i. 1 65. 

temporary contraction of, a neces- 
sary consequence of a factitious in- 
crease of paper and credit. ii. 164. 

great derangement of in 1793, from 

extensive mercantile failures, i. 192, 

• resolutions at a meeting at the Lon- 

don Tavern, 1796, relative to the in- 
sufficiency of. i, 200-L 

plan drawn up by ditto for its aug- 
mentation. i. 201. 

■ in 1809-11, opinions of the Bullion 
Committee on the phenomena of. 

iv. 100. 

— its great enlargement in 1810-14, 

owing entirely to the extraordinary 
circumstances of the times absorbing 
the gold. ii. 31. 

— phenomena of its contraction from 
failures of country banks in L825. 

iLl60. 

— excessive variations of 4*^ring 

1838' 9, and mode of .’examination 
into their causes. iii. 68-9. 
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CIRCULATION -contocJ. 

Effect on Prices ; 

— no traces of any general or direct 
influence on prices to be found. 

ii. 323, iv. 470. 
error of the opinion of the opera- 
tion of the circulation on general 
prices and its causes. ii. 323 note, 

slight Variation in, in 1834-7, 

showing its inadequateness to account 
for the fluctuations of prices, ii. 335. 
— — additional proof from the low price 
of cotton, silk, &c., in 1838, during 
low rate of interest. ii, 345. note. 
amount to which it may be sup- 
posed to have affected the prices of 
produce in 1835-7. ii. 321-2, 324. 

fall of 2J millions, Oct.— Dec. 1848, 

concurrently with rise of prices. 

V. 238-9. 

See Currency ; Paper Currency ; Bank 
of England. 

of Dank of England (specially); see 
Bonkoi England {Circulation^ &c.) 

(Coi ntry). See Banks (Country). 

OF F RANGE ; 

not affected by the great reduction 

of the Bullion, and increase of the 
discounts in the Bank of France in i 

1847. vi. 50. I 
• rapid increase of from the opera- 
tions of the Bank of France during 

1848. vi. 59, 61. 

■ variations, its amount nearly sta- 

tionary at 25 millions sterling during 
1851-6. vi, 67-9. 

OF California : 

modes adopted for supplying a cir- 
culating medium in California in 
1851, vi. 853. 

CIVIL WARS of York and Lancaster — 
low prices of wheat during, and pro- 
bable cause in succession of favourable 
seasons, &c. i. 23, vi. 401. 

of England, 17th century, high prices of 
the period owiug more to seasons than 
fo the war. i. 23, 57. 

Clat (Sir Williaji), 
quotation from, relative to the similarity 
of convertible and inconvertible paper 
currency in their effects. iv. 1 78. 

clearing house, 

diminution of the larger Bank Notes 
since 1853, from improvements in. 

L 284, vi. 559. 


CLEARING HOUSE - continued. 
use of, in the United States since 1853, 
and the amount compared with the 
London clearing house. 

vi. 744-5. 

of New York, Table of amounts cleared 
at, 1853-6. vi. 752. 

CLOTHING, 

TetWe of prices of, in Melbourne, 1852-G. 

vi. 833. 

COACHES, 

stage and hackney, Table of amount of 
duties from, 1836-62. v. 384. 

COALS, 

Prices of 1773-1800. i. 228. 

COCHINEAL, Me of Prices: 
1782-1838, ii. 400.; 1838-9, iii. 297.; 

1840-7., iv. 427.; 1848-56, vi. 600. 
supply and demand, Jan. 1848. iv, 422. 

COFFEE, 

large importations of, in 1810. i. 301. 
supply and demand, Dec. 1847, and Jan. 

1848. iv. 421-2. 

mode of evading the foreign differential 
duty on, by sending through the Cape 
of Good Hope. v. 425. 

Pricks of : 

Tables of Prices, 1782—1838, ii. 398-9; 
1838-9, iii. 297; 1840-7. iv. 426; 
1848-56, vi. 493.; 1851-7, vi, 160. 
depression of prices in 1801, advance 
till 1805, and then low range of prices 
till 1814. i. 272-3. 

excessive difference in price in England 
and France, from “ Continental Sys- 
tem” in 1811-12, i. 3.53, 375., iv. 108. 
speculative rise in price of, 1849. 

v. 245. 

fluctuations in prices of, during 1850. 

v, 256. 

See Colonial Produce. 

COIN AND COINAGE of Gold and Sil- 
ver, 

no resemblance of, to the issue of Bank 
Notes by the State. v. 517-19. 

coin circulating as money, rai:ely with- 
drawn in any country to meef for;eign 
payments, iv. 226*. note. 

Amounts in Circulation : 

total quantity iu existence in 1700 

and 1809. vi. 365. 

Table of, 1848-56, at Mints of Great 

Britain, France, and United States. 

vi. 154-5. 
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COIN and Coinage — Amounts in Cir- 
culation — continued, 

comparative estimates of ditto, 

with total amount of new supplies. 

vi. 155-8. 

(English) : 

Conversion Talks of changes In 

the Mint indentures, dontents in fine 
metal, and proportion of Silver to Gold, 
1066—1816. vi.416-19. 

total amount of, in Elizabeth's | 
reign 5^ millions ; and supposed 
amount in circulation in 1560 one mil- 
lion sterling. vi. 374. 

— the intrinsic value of the, practi- 
cally the same in 1560, as at present. 

vi. 395. 

— amount in circulation in 1688, 11^ 

millions. vi. 374. 

— effects of piohibiting the old before 
the new was sufficiently ready in 1696. 

i. 33. 

— computation by Mr. G. Rose, of the 

comparative amounts in circulation in 
1798 and 1811. i. 369-70. | 

• imports and exports of, (aide of for 
each month of 1853. v. 302. 

wear and abrasion^ loss by, subse- 
quent to 1492. vi. 1.53. 

ditto, calculated at ^jgth annually. 

vi. 365. 

Debasement of, 

and arbitrary interference with, 

shown to be constant causes of rise of 
prices. vi. 377-8. 

proper use of the word, as opposed 

to Depreciation of Currency. 

i. 126. note, 

of the English, 1527-1.560, andcon- 

sequent derangement of prices. 

vi. 370. 

OF America: 

no large quantity of, in the United 

States till long after the peace, i. 141. 

— varieties of, in use in California 
during the Gold Discoveries, 1851, &c. 

vi. 85.3. 

OP Australia: 

insufficiency of, after 1851, and 

causes of its non-effects in lowering 
prices. vi. 807. 

OP France: 

frequent delmsement of the, and ge- 
neral results, vi. 374. 

Table of nineteen changes in, 

1497—1602. vi. 376. 

— • scale of the variations of value in 
1580—1746. vi. 415. 


COIN and Coinage of France — cont. 

amount circulating previous to the 

first Revolution, estimated at seventy- 
four millions. i. 137. 

supposed large exportation of, 

1790-94. i. 137. 

the obstructions on the Continent 

during the war, which were equivalent 
to a diminution in its quantity, i. 138. 

note on the regulations of the 

French Mint. vi, 683. 

the French mode of reporting on 

the decimal system, and its greater 
accuracy than the English, vi. 683. 

see Metals (Precious), 
see Currency, Circulation, Gold, Silver. 
see Seignorage of. 

Coke’s (Roger) “Church and State in 
danger,” quotation from. i. 24. 

Colbert, principles and chief features of 
his Tariffs of 1664-7. v. 469-70. 

CoLLiNsoN (Peter), Extracts from bis 
Letters to Linnaeus, relative to fine 
seasons in 1743-49. i. 44-5. 

ditto, ditto, 1757-65. i. 50. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
accumulation of, in England, in 1814, 
for re-exportation, to about 15,000,000 
sterling. i. 108. 

singular and expensive mode of supply- 
ing the Continent with, during the 
period of the “ Continental System.” 

i. 310-11. note. 
the produce of exporting colonies gene- 
rally supplied by slave labour, vi. 1 82. 

Prices of : 

instances of rise of, in 1793-8. 

i. 190. 

rise of, contemporaneous with fall 

of price of Corn in 1795-6. i. 190. 

fall of, ill 1799-1800, coincident 

with excessive rise in home produce. 

i. 232-6, 253. 
— disastrous commercial results of 
ditto, in Germany and Holland. 

i. 233. 

statement of the extent of their 
depression from 1798 to 1801, i. 235. 

lowest point of depression of, in 

1811-12. i. .345. 

rise of, coincident with fall in 

Corn and European produce in 1813. 

i. 344. 

comparative table of, in 1811-12 

and 1813-14, showing excessive fise 
from over* speculation in tlv.’m for*ex- 
port. • i. 347. 
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COLONIAL PRODUCE, Prices of- 
continued. 

high, in 1813-14, from specula- 
tions on the prospect of peace, i. 109. 

table showing the fall from 1813- 

14 to 1815-16. ii. 11. 

— — temporary rise of, from fear of a 
European war in 1823. ii. 140-1. 

— fall of, about 1830, sufficiently 
accounted for by increased supplies. 

ii. 211. 

— upward tendency of, in 1844, and 

its causes^ iv. 55-6. 

speculative rise in 1849. v. 244-5. 

— Table of prices of, in London, 

1851- 7. vi. 160. 

— prices and state of the markets of, 

1856. V. 645. 

Table of prices of, in Melbourne, 

1852- 6. VL 832. 

See Coffee, Cotton, Sugar, 

COLOh lES (British), 
effects of the cession of the French and 
Dutch colonies to England, and out- 
lay of British capital on them in pro- 
due ng a glut in the market, i. 109. 
adoption of representative forms of go- 
vernment for, in 1850. vi. 178-9. 

COLONISATION, 

advantages of the Wakefield principle 
of, as applied in Australia, vi. 183-7. 
beneficial effects of the Government 
sale of land, at a high price, in 
Australia. vi. 184. 

See Emigration. 

CoLQUHouv (Patrick), 
his computation of the consumption of 
grain in England, 35,000,000 quarters. 

i. 16. 

Comber (W. T.), “Inquiry on National 
Subsistence,” Quotations from, relative 
to prices of wheat, 1727-33. i. 40-1. 

COMMERCE. 

rapid extension of, about 1540-70, with 
instances of ditto. vi. 406-8. 

progressive increase of our, during the 
reign of George II. i. 57. 

prosperous condition of, in 1833-5. 

ii. 252. &c. 

See Tradti Credit. 

depressed state of. See Distress (Com- 
mercial). 

COMMERCIAL CODE, 
state of that of England, at the close 
of the war in 1815. v. 479. 


COMMERCIAL LAWS, 
injury to trade of a constant alteration 
of. V. 406. 

COMMODITIES. See Importations of, 
Prices of. 

COMPANIES. See Joint Stack Com- 
panies. 

COMPTOIRS NATIONAUX. SeeDiV 
count Banks. 

CONSOLS. See Funds. 

CONSUMPTION, OF Commodities, 
Food, Ac. 

probable effect of increased, in raising 
prices. i. 64. 

not sufficient to account for the great rise 
turn 1763 to 1767. i. 64. 

presumption of its decrease in 1765-75, 
from disturbed state of the population. 

i. 65. 

no impression produced by wasteful, on 
a superabundant crop. 

i, 101. note. 

insignificant effects of extra-consump- 
tion of army and navy, compared to 
those of a bad harvest. 

i. 101. note, 102. 
effect of extra, supposed to arise out of a 
state of war. i. 90. 

ditto, in last war. i. 100. 

rapid increase of, since the war, an 
argument against high prices from 
war-demand. i. 103. 

proofs of the inadequacy of, to carry off 
an increased supply. v. 72, Ac. 
increase of prices from its supposed in- 
crease over supply in 1824, leading 
to the speculation of 1825. ii. 142-3. 
of the United Kingdom, from 1831 to 
1837, proved not to have been above 
its produce, by absence of importation 
of wheat. ii, 263. 

Tables of, comparative, 1840 and 1853. 

V. 454-6. 

operation of Railway transit on, v. 348. 
See Demand. 

of Corn. See Corn, IVto. 

‘ CONTINENTAL SYSTEM,” 
low prices of our manufactures and co- 
lonial productions, the result of it; 
and of our retaliatory Orders in Coun- 
cil. iv. 106-7. 

excessive prices of ditto on the continent 
from. i. 353, 375, 
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“CONTINENTAL SYSTEM” — cont 
mode of supplying the continent with 
colonial produce during, i. 310. note. 
See also Colonial Produce. 

CONVERTIBILITY of Bakk Notes, 
explanation of the origin and real mean- 
ing of the term. v. 522-4. 

an essential condition of every sound 
system of currency. iv. 180. 

its supposed uselessness to maintam the 
standard, if combined with unlimited 
competition in issues. iv. 252. | 

signification of the term, and its reality 
in England totally different from the 
asserted, but fallacious, convertibility 
in America. iv. 258. 

on its alleged iv sufficiency to prevent ex- 
cessive issues »f Bank Notes, iv. 251. 
supposed danger of over-issue of conver- 
tible noteSf as shown by monetary crises. 

iv. 262. 

the preservation of the principle of, a 
more important duty of the Bank of 
England than the maintaining a uni- 
form rate of interest* iv, 492, 

the preservation of, to be preferred to 
“upholding of mercantile credit” in 
times of monetary pressure, iv. 493. 
See Currency^ Paper Currency. 

COPPER, 

highest range of price in 1805 and 1808, 
at 200/. per ton. i. 273. 

great decline in price from 1813-14 to 
1816. ii. 11. 

Table of prices, 1782—1838, ii. 400.; 
1838-9, iii. 297.; 1840-47, iv. 427.; 
1848-56, vi. 511.; 1851-7, vi. 165. 

CORN, 

order of Sales of, observed by Farmers. 

V. 168-71, 

surplus stock of, assists in retarding the 
effects of bad harvests. v. 173. 

agents employed by British Government 
to buy, in the Baltic Ports, in dearth 
of 1795. i. 182. 

constant demand for foreign, in France, 
1791—1801, and its effect in raising 
price in markets of Europe. 

i. 251. note. 

opinions of Horner and Huskisson of its 
being the paramount standard of va- 
lue. iv. 111. 

Consumption of; 

not materially varied by amount of 

the supply. i. 18. 


CORN, Consumption OF— con^/nued. 

the supposition of an increase of, 

from cheapness or increased employ- 
ment, arisen from a want of consider- 
ation of the magnitude of the excess 
or defect of crops. i. 18-19. 

variations of, not sufficient to ac- 
count for variation in price. i. 64. 

— important additions to supply of 
corn beyond the average rate of, does 
not cause increased demand in pro- 
portion to increased supply. v. 72. 

instances in 1800 and 1834 of the 

little comparative influence of re- 
trenchment or of increased con- 
sumption. i. 19. note. 

•in England in 1812, 35 million 
quarters. i. 16 note. 

computed by M‘Culloch, in 1834, 

at 44 millions, exclusive of seed. 

i. 16. note. 

in 1846 and 1854, hPCulloeh’s 

estimates v. 108. 

— ItesuU of the researches of A. J. 
PauctoHy in France^ about 1780. 

V. 113. 

— opposite themes of diminished home 

production and increased home consump- 
tion. V. 49. 

Duty on. See Corn Laws, 

Duty (Fixed). See Free Trade. 
Exportation of. See Exportation. 
Importation of. See Importation. 

Prices of : 

theory of Effect of demand and 

consumption on. i. 63 -4. 

publication of Average Prices, 

the Act for such Returns passed in 
1770. i. 68. 

circumstances requisite to he borne 

in mind in considering the tables of 
averages, iv. 408-9. 

relation between the cost of produc- 
tion and its current price during short 
intervals. v. 175. 

effect of cost of production on. 

V. 175-9. 

— summary of conclusions with refer- 
ence to, in 1847-56. ‘ v. 223-7. 

view of Adam Smith as regards the 

range of, i3;50-1750. vi. 378. 

Pricks of. Average and Compara- 
tive : 

in England and Wales. • iv. 408. 

175.5-74, i. 71.; 1792 and *1798, 

i. 188.; 1795-1811, h39^.\ 1802 and 
1803, i. 251.; 1804, i. 2*5.; 1814-17, 
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CORN, Prices of, continued, 
ii. 56-7.; 1814-16, ii. 2-4.; 1816 
(and circulation), ii. 35.; 1817, il 20- 
1.; 1821-39, iii, 295. ; 1823, ii. U2.; 
1824-27, iL 132.; 1828-32, ii. 194.; 
1833-4, ii. 230-2. ; 1836-7, il 257. ; 
1838-9, iil 3-51.; 1838-9 (monthly), 
iil 293. ; 1838-9 (foreign), iil 294. ; 
1840-47, iv. 1-41.; 1846-7, iv.412.; 
1848-54, V. 1-133. 

• the number of tovns for returns | 
raised in 1842 from 150 to 290, and 
its effects in slightly raising the aver- 
age. iv. 408. 

Prices, Imports^ and Sales of, during 

1847-55. vl 461. 

— comparative, of wheat, barley, and 

oats, 1853-56. v. 216. 

~ reasons why those of England un- 
der free trade should be the same as 

Euroi>ean. v. 174. 

Table of, in Melbourne, 1851-6. 

vl 836. 

— ^pnMle future range of in this 

country, v. 195. 

Prices of, Fluctuations and Varia- 
tions in: 

— on the more important causes of. 

V. 81, 90,113,118. 

-—not coincident with those of other | 
commodities. ii. 190. 

— not likely to be much diminished 

by agricultural statistics. v. 82. 

— marked variations in the produce 
of seasons inferred from difference of 
spring and autumn quotations. 

i. 25. note. 

— low in civil wars of York and 

Lancaster, and high in those under 
Charles I. i. 23. 

— various rise and fall of, from 1666 

to 1679. I 25. 

■ buoyancy of in 1797, notwith- 

standing contraction of the currency. 

I 205. 

their influence on the circulation 

between 1822 and 1826, not vice versa. 

il 190. 

variation of, in 1828-32, in an ex- 
actly opposite direction to that of the 
circulation. il 223. 

explanation of the variations in the 

relative consumption and prices of 
Wheat and Barley in 1835-8. 

iii. 18, 19. 

— variations of, and of the duty in 

1838-9. iil 14, 15. 


CORN, Prices of, &c. — continued, 

greater fluctuations in France, in 
1847-52 with a restrictive Coyn Law, 
than in this country. v. 224. 

Rise of Price, and High Prices ; 

— deficiency in produce of, the cause 
of, beyond the ratio of the defect. 

1 12, 13, 186. 

100 to 200 percent, when deficiency 

between a sixth and a third below the 
average ; reasons and process of. 

I 13-14. 

practical example of ditto, in 

1795-6. i. 186. 

opinion of rise of in war time from 

additional consumption in maintenance 
of the fleets and armies. i. 91. 
Rise of Prices, and High Prices at par- 
ticular periods : 

1434-44, 1 22. ; 1 500—1 600, i. 22.; 

1646-65, I 22.; 1692—1715, I 38.; 
1742-51, I 71.; 1765-75, 1 63, 71.; 
1795-6, I 186. ; 1800, I 216.; 1802, 
I 250.; 1802, 180.5, I 264.; 1809, 
1294.; 1811-12,1 323,333.; 1815-17, 
il 13.; 1816, il 14, 57.; 1817. v. 67.; 
1819-20, ii. 80-1.; 1822-7, il 120.; 
1823, ii 121-2.190.; 1824, il 132-3.; 
1828, il 19,5.; 1830, il 199—200.; 
1836, il 259, 343.; 1837, il 261-2. 
343.; 1853-4, v. 41. 

great, after the great plague, temp, 
Edward III., to be accounted for only 
by succession of unfavourable seasons. 

I 21. 

— in 16th Century accounted for by 
discovery of American Mines, &c. 

I 22. 

— in 1802, higher in France and 

other countries of Europe than in 
this country. i. 250. 

in Europe between 1802 and 1805, 

particularly in Spain, to six times 
those of 1800. I 264. note, 

great, in France in 1812, without a 

paper circulation or war-demand from 
loans. 1 334. 

in France, 1810-12. i. 332. 

ditto, excessive in 1812, the same 

elevation never attained since. I [328-4. 

in 1816, its causes, foreign sci^citif 

and the inclement spring and summer. 

il 14, 57. 

greater on the continent than m 

this country in 1817. il 16, o7. 

Tables of prices in Germany and 

France, 1816-17. il 16-17. note, 

— arguments against the possibility 
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CORN, Prices of, Rise of, &c— conf. 
of its having arisen from depreciation 
of the currency, ji. 18. 

in 1819 -20, in face of large im- 
portations and average crops, probable 
reasons for. ii. 80-1. 

in 1822-7, not coincident with the 

spstculative rise in shares, loans, &c. 

ii. 120. 

in 1823, their probable causes, in 

opposition to the currency theory of 
enlarged circulation. ii 121-2. 

in 1823, not preceded by increase 

of Bank circulation. ii. 190. 

— in 1824, with coincident increase 
of bank Notes, but subsequent fall, 
with continued increase of the latter. 

ii. 132-3. 

* in 1828, during contracted circu- 

lation, caused by opinion of eventual 
scarcity. ii. 195. 

— in 1830, ditto. ii. 199—200. 

— — in 1836, 70 per cent on the prices 

of December, 1835, the consequence 
of reduced stocks, diminished breadth 
sown, and coincident with commercial 
discredit ii. 259, 343. 

ditto, in 1837. il 261-2, 343. 

— in 1853-4, consequent on the bad 

crop of 1853. v. 41. 

in 1853-6, probable causes. 

V. 218-22. 

Fall of Prices, and Low Prices : 

diflference of corn, to any other 

commodity, in the effects of. i. 18. 

— excess of supply, attended with 

a greater ratio in. i. 20. note. 

Fall of Prices and Low Prices at par- 
ticular periods : 

1444— 1509, i. 22,; 1617-21,1,23.; 

1679-81, i. 26.; 1688, i. 26-7.; 1715- 
65, i. 39,51.; 1799, i. 212.; 1801-3, 

i. 237-8.; 1804, i. 255.; 1810-11, i. 
298.; 1812-13, i. 341-2, 373. ; 1813- 
15, ii. 2.; 1815-16, ii. 3.5.; 1817-18, 

ii. 19.; 1821-2, v. 68.; 1832-35, ii. 
226. 

temp. Rich. II. & Henry IV. be- 
low that of Edw. III. i. 21-2. 

— ^ extremely low quotation at Wind- 
sor and Oxford Markets in 1688, 

i. 26-7. 

remarkably low, 1700-65, as com- 
pared with previous century. i. 51. 

— ditto not to be accounted for by re- 
ference to War or Peace. i. 57, 

on moderately productive harvests 

ofl80U3. i.263. 


CORN, Prices of. Fall of, &c.— coat 
— - after 12 years of war, and 8 years 
of suspension of cash payments in 
1804 to same level as in 1792. 

i. 255. note. 

— singularity of ditto, because the 
cost of production had so consideraMy 
increased. i. 256. 

statement showing fall of 60 jjer 

cent, in, 1812-13, during rise in pnee 
of gold. i. 342, 373. 

probable beneficial effects of a 

more sudden fall in the price of, in 
1813, in hindering importation, and 
diminishing foreign payments, i. 372. 
in 1815-16, not caused by reac- 
tion of the Bank Circulation, ii. 35. 

in. June, 1817, in France, &c.,fh)m 

fine weather. ii. 20. 

down to 1822, caused by abundant 

harvests and excessive importation 
from Ireland alone, not from diminu- 
tion of money. ii. 84-5, 117. 

on the continent, in 1817-22, 

greater than in this country, ii. 117. 

from 1832 to 1835 the consequence 

of abundant harvests. ii. 342. 

after abundant harvests of 1834 

and 1835. ii. 233. 

prices^ low^ with large pivduction in France 
and Central Europe^ 1848-9, v. 56. 
See Harvests, Wheat 
See Free Trade in. 

CORN LAWS, 

the benefit of high prices from, con- 
fined to the wealthier fanners. 

iii. 30. 

mischievous effects of, on shipping, in 
frequent sudden demand, and as sud- 
den cessation of it. iii. 31. 

their opemrion merely in aggravation of 
the natural tendency to fluctuation in 
price of com from the vicissitudes of 
the .seasons. iii. 32. 

Lord Liverpool’s opinion in 1820 of 
their inexi^diency, but the impossi- 
bility of then relaxing them. 

V. 404-5. 

opinion of David Salomons, showing the 
course of the evils of the “ Sliding 
Scale,” ill its effects on the ..mnduct of 
importere. iii. 32-5. 

the fall of duty, the chief source of 
protit to the importer, and consequent 
evils to the public from th6 tempta- 
tion to withhold corn from the mkrket 
, ill* 33-4. 

K3 
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CORN LAWS— con/mii«(f. CORN LAWS 


calculation, showing the progress of the 
gain of the importer during the gra- 
dual fall of the duty. iil 34. 

opinion that great fluctuation in price is 
necessarily incident to them, founded 
on experience. iii. 36. 

probable repetition of their effects in 
aggravating the variation of prices 
on recurrence of scarcities and aver- 
age seasons. iii. 38-9. 

mischievous effects of high duty of, aris- 
ing from inferiority of quality, and 
not excess of quantity. ill 289. 
of 1670, its design to remove agricul- 
tural distress not attained. i. 24. 
their influence on prices not discernible 
in eighteenth century. L 84. note. 
Statements connected with the progress of 
legislation on the subject of comt 1701- 
1856. vl 444. 

variations of duties paid on importation 
of corn, between 1701—1827. 

vl 445-7. 

of 179 1, and its rates of duty. 181. 
nearly inoperative between 1792 and 
1815. 1 85. 

of 1804, which proved inoperative. 

1 258, 

—•rise of prices attributed to, un- 
founded. i. 263-4. 

— amount of duties, bounty, &c. un- 
der. iil 46. note. 

of 1815, its probable effects in imparting 
confidence to the markets. ii. 3. 

alteration in, in 1822, reducing the 

limit from 80s. to 70s., ino^rative in 
effect il 86. note. 

— its operation, and probable effects 
had it not been relaxed in 1825-7. 

ill39. 

Mure of its particular objecjl and 

reluationsof, in 1825-6-7. iil 21. 

its influence on the prices of grain, 

1822-7. il 140. 

of 1828, its supposed influence in equal- 
ising prices, and arguments against it 
ii, 204-5. note. 

returns under, 5s. lower per quarter 

f^om alteration in mode of taking the 
averages. il 208. note. 

— report in fevour of their efficiency 

in staying prices from comparisons 
since 1797. iil 23. 

——insufficient and non^iomparativedata 
on which that report is based, iil 245. 

did not prevent fall of prices and 

agricultural distress. v. 81. 

professed objects of those of 1815 and 


1828 to secure the fiirmer a remu- 
nerating price, and prevent excessive 
fluctuation. iii. 21. 

^the flrst object not attained during the 

progressive decline in prices of 1831-6. 

iil 21-2. 

no experience of unrestricted trade in 
com in the last two centuries, to make 
a comparison with the years 1832-9. 

iil 29. 

example of great depression of prices 
under, and excessive and sudden im- 
portation at first occurrence of defi- 
ciency. iii. 30. 

trfluence of on prices^ 1838-9. iil 20. 
of 1846, Royal Assent in June, and im- 
mediate entry of 2,000,000 quarters in 
bond. iv. 26. 

Table of the operation of the three dif 
ferent scales of import duty, 1828, 
1842-46. iv.416. 

moderate Sliding Scale of 1846-9, v. 9. 
probable effect of if they had been in 
force in 1848-9. v, 56. 

See Bounties, Exportation, Importation of 
Ck>rn. 


Repbal of : 

announcement of Sir Robert Peers 

intention to repeal them, and its effect 
in lowering the prices of Com. 

iv. 21-2. 

prevalence of opinion in favour of 

a fixed duty among both parties. 

iil 47-8. 

calculation of the probable fair 

amount of a fixed duty. iii. 48. 

— improvement and advantages from 
a “fixed duty.” lil 48-9. 

progress of the Anti-Corn Law 

League, v. 425-6. 

the find adjustment of in 1846. 

V. 432. 

prejudicial effects of its delay from 

1842 to 1846. V. 427-8. 

great exaggeration of the opposite 
extreme opinions as to its effect 

V. 50-2. 

exaggerated opinion in the, 

burgh Review of the excess of im- 
portation from, being a elear addition 
to the food of the country. 

V. 62-3, 70, 81. 

contra excess of the opinion of the 

entire substitution of foreign for En- 
glish grown com. v. 64. 

See Free Trade. 
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COBN TRADE, 

bad Btate of our corn markets in 1810, 
and its causes. I 296. 

conclutms with reference to, 1847-56. 

T. 223-7. 

course of, in autumn of 1856. r. 642. 
prominent features of, in 1856. y. 644. 
intermediate dealers ta, erroneous views as 
to their real functions, y. 149-53. 

variations of in 1823. ii. 120. 

on that of 1838 and 1839. iii. 3-51. 
reyiew of, during 1839, by Messrs. 

Sturge of Birmingbam. iii. 289-295. 
See Free Trade. 

COTTON (Raw) or COTTON WOOL, 
Tables of prices : 

1782—1838, ii. 401-2. ; 1838-9, iii. 
297. ; 1840-7, iv. 427. ; 1848-56, yi. 
501.; 1851-7, vi. 162, 166.; 1853-5, 
y. 328. 

rise in price, WOS", from American 
non-intercour^ Act, &c. i. 275. 

imports of, in 1808^,10, i. 301. 

excess of importation of, in 1818-19, 
and consequent fall Of price and nu- 
merous failures. ii. 77 . 

excessive increase of importation of, 
from Egypt, in 1825. ii. 155. note. 
oyertrading in, and failures, 1825-6. 

ii. 156. 

state of the market, 1836. ii. 264. note. 
fluctuations in prices of, in 1838-9, and 
their causes, unconnected with the 
Bank’s advance of the rate of interest. 

iii. 63. 

fall in price of, in 1839 previous to the 
Bank raising its rate of discount, and 
so not caused by it. iii. 64, 

reduction of the mills to short time 
during the American attempt to raise 
the price of Cotton in 1839,. and be- 
nefits accruing to the manufacturers 
from it. iii. 74. tiote. 

unjustifiable operations of the United 
States’ Banks in advancing to the 
planters to withhold it frcm our ina- 
nufucturers. iii. 74. note. 

progressive fall in price of, following 
the relaxation in Oct 1847 of the Act 
of 1844. V. 585. 

state of the market, Dec. 1847. 

iv. 423. 

rise and fall of prices in 1848. v. 239. 
disturbed state of the market in 1850 
and rise of price. v. 255-6. 

great rise of prices of, in 1850, from 
those of 1848, without corresponding 
rise in the manufactures, v. 251-2. 


COTTON (Raw), &c.— iwiftnited. 
enormous losses on, from sudden fall of 
price in 1851. v. 268-4. 

state of the market in 1852, great ac- 
tivity in. y. 270-1. 

Tables of comparative prices of Raw 
Cottons, Yarns, and Goods, 1853-5. 

V. 328. 

prices of, in 1856, their great fluctua- 
tions, increased consumption and de- 
creased crops. V. 650. 

See Colonial Produce. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES, 
enumeration of causes of their continued 
decline in price from 1814. ii. 9. 
depression in, in 1849, from high price 
of the raw material. v. 260-1. 

greatly increased exports of, in 1856, 
and rise of prices. v. 651. 

See Factories. 

C 9 TTON SPINNERS, 
increased number of spindles superin- 
tended by each spinner in 1851-6, 
and advance of their wages, vi. 174. 

CREDIT (COMMEBCIAL, &c.). 
etfects of, on currency. i. 93-4. note, 
substitution of for currency^ ascribed to 
the Bank Restriction. i. 146. 

supposed effects of Bank Restriction in 
substituting for Currency. i. 146, 

importance in its ordinary application in 
assisting the currency. i. 149. 

its excessive liability to groat abuse not 
peculiar to an inconvertible currency. 

i. 149, 

great liability of that of England to he 
affected by Continental variations and 
revulsions, from our extensive foreign 
commerce. iii. 143-4. 

undue extension of, always followed by 
a proportionate contraction, iii. 251. 

question of the effect of the reduction 
or expansion of the circulation on 
“ facility of credit" iii. 271-2. 
a medium of a considerable portion of 
transactions in commodities, and ef- 
fects of a facility of. ‘iii. 277. note. 
notices of great derangements of, in 
Holland, &c., in 1763 and 1773, and 
consequent bankruptcies. 

,i. 149-51. note. 
great derangement of, in Europe, im- 
mediately preceding the war of 1793, 
*i. 176. 

extract from the JReporU of thi Seleot' 
Committee on^ April 25, 1793. iv. 495. 
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CREDIT (Commercial, kc . y ^ mtinued . 
much restricted by the anti>commerclal. 

operatioDS of 1808-13. i. 138. 

revival of , in mi. 1316. 

etate of in 1852. v. 558. 

CREDIT (PAPER). See Paper Cur- 
rency. 

its definition as resting on confidence, 
as opposed to paper money resting 
on auiority. iv. 171. 

CREDIT, Institutions of, on the policy 
pursued in France since 1848, with re- 
ference to the formation of. vi. 1. 

CREDIT FONCIER, first example of a 
system of the kind in Silesia after the 
Seven Years’ War. vi. 96-7. 

IN France, and extent of the territorial 
debt. vi. 92. 

or igin and principles of the Class of 

Institutions so callea. vi. 96. 

amounts advanced in 1841, and 

irenge amount of each advance. 

vi. 95. 

evils of its ** obligations” being 

made a medium of circulation, vi. 98. 
—introduction of the lottery element 
into the scheme of, and probable evil 
consequences. vl 102-3. 

•— constitution and objects of the So- 
ciety of established in 1852. vi. 99. 
— rates of interest paid to the society 
for loans. vi. 100-1. 

— ^ Table of its assets'and liabilities in 
1854-5. vi. 103. 

adoption of the system in most parts 
of Germany. vi. 97. 

CREDIT MOBILIER, constitution and 
objects [of the Society of,] as settled in 
November f 1852. vi. 104. 

translation of its principal statutes, and 
programme of its principles and ob- 
jects. vi, 105-8. 

names of the original promoters and 
council of the Society. 

vi. 106. note. 

its supposed freedom from danger in 
commercial or political crises. 

vi. 107, 111. 

ihe peculiar features in the scheme of 
operafions, vi. 109. 

its object principally the management 
of trading and banking business on 
the principle of commandite, vi. 109. 
its resemblance to Lav’s schemes in 
1716. vi. 133. 


CREDIT MOBILIER— eonte’nve^f. 
its issue of “ obligations” to ten times 
its capital, and principally at long 
terms, to relieve itself from specie pay- 
ments. vL 110-12. 

mture of the circulating paper to be 
issued under the name of migations. 

vi. 113. 

the “obligations” really liable to every 
abuse of inconvertible notes, and the 
effect of them really a suspension of 
cash payments. vi. 114-119. 

effects to be produced by the issue of 
the “ obligations at long term** vi. 117. 
prohibition by the Government of the 
issue of the “ obligations” or deben- 
tures in 1855. vi. 120. 

extent of actual operations, 1853-5. 

vi. 121. 

Tables of liabilities and assets, profits 
and expenses. vi. 121-2. 

dividend of 50 per cent, in 1855, from 
successful Bourse speculations, vi. 123. 
highest and lowest prices of the shares 
in 1852-5. vi. 124. 

enumeration of its gigantic enterprises 
in subscription to one>balf the French 
loan of 72 millions, buying up of rail- 
ways, &c. vi. 124-6. 

notice of its gigantic engagements with 
the Austrian, Spanish, and Russian 

Governments in railway, mining, 

and other schemes. vi. 32-3. 

causes of its success, its distribution 
of premiums and bonuses among its 
clients. vi. 126. 

in Germany: rapid establishment of 
similar companies in Vienna, Leipzig, 
Dresden, and other parts of Germany, 
and great demand for their shares. 

vi. 127-8. 

prohibition of their further exten- 
sion by the Prussian and other govern- 
ments. vi. 128. 

CRISES, on monetary, as proving the 
danger of over-issue of convertible notes. 

iv. 262. 

comparison of those of 1825 and 1847. 

iv. 329. 

(Commercial) in Australia in r854. 

vi. 804. 

See Money Market. 

CROPS. See Harvests. 

CUL’flVATION OF LAND, its in- 
crease commensurate with increase of 
population. i. 72. 
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CULTIVATION OF LAND-coniiiiued. 
extension of» in 1812, commensurate 
with the gains from high prices. 

i.326. 

great improvement and increase in, from 
long range of high prices to 1813. 

i. 342. 

expenditore of less capital and labour in, 
as reported by Committee of 1833, at 
variance with their account of the im- 
proved condition of the agricultural 
labourer. ii. 227-9. 

its improvement and extension proved 
from evid»!nce before Committee of 
1836. ii. 235. 

probable actual meaning of land being 
thrown out of, under low prices. 

iiL 42. 

probable price of corn at which land 
would not go out of, 45.s. iii. 42-3. 
supposed dindnished, in 1836, confined to 
Buckinghamshire and Yorkshire, and 
principally in consequence of wet 
seasons. iii. 43. 

improved methods of. v. 191-4. 

recent improvements directed to larger 
domestic production of grain, v. 184. 
the effective legislative provision existing 
since 184 6 /or the application of capital 
to hmd improvement. v. 185. 

application of capital^ progress actually 
madCf and extent of the field to be yet oc- 
cupied. V. 185. 

increased application of machinery to pur- 
poses oft during the last seven years, 

V. 191. 

See Inclosure. 


CURRENCY, 

on the Currency, i. 118-173. 

summary of the difficulties , and vexed 
questions relating to. iv. 81-3. 

progress of the opinions of Mr. Tooke on. 

iv. iVe/occ, page xi. 
series of conclusions in the closing chapter 
of Mr. Tooke' s Inquiry into, in 1844. 

vi. 635. 

on a metallic circulation as the type of a 
perfect one. iv. 218. 

suggestion by the Currency party of a 
meUdlic type as a model of a perfect 
currency. v. 531. 

hypothetical and defective character of 
the idea of a metallic type as a model 
of a perfect currency. v. 531-5. 
See Metallic Circulation, 
on the distinction between it and capital. 

iv. 227. 


CURRENCY— contmiied ^ 

evidence before the Committee on Banks 
of Issue in 1841, illustrative of the dis- 
tinction between it and “ capital.” 

iv. 231-45. 

ditto, extracts from Mr. Tooke’s evi- 
dence. iv. 461. &c. 

coin, forming internal circulation of a 
country, alone can be designated as 
currency, bullion being capital. 

iv. 226. 

See also Currency Doctrine (infra). 
of France, much more metallic than 
that of England. iii. 135. 

of America, attempt to increase its me- 
tallic proportions, and its effects on 
our currency. ii. 284-6. 

mongrel condition of, foreign gold 

having been not long ago as nine to 
one to their own eagles. iv. 256. 

Alterations and variations of, and 
TUE iR effects: 

on alterations proposed in the manage- 
ment of. iii. 172. 

alterations in the value of, expla- 
nation of the term. i. 124-5. 

corresponding definitions of ditto, 

by Ricardo. i. 125. note. 

its value affected by altcratinns in 

the amount not in the mode of issue of 
the Bank circulation. ii. 55. note. 

question of effects of increase of, in 

time of war. i. 93. 

objections to supposed effects of the 

derangement of our currency on that 
of other countries. i. 142. 

— at a bullion level with the rest of the 
world in beginning of 1799. i. 239. 

high range of prices at beginning 

of nineteenth century ascribed to. 

i. 1, 

high and low prices ascribed almost 

exclusively to alterations in the system 
of. i. 2. 

its subordinate position among 

causes of fiuctuations in prices. 

iii. 269. 

alterations in the system of our, no 

sensible effect from, bn the value of 
the precious metals. i. 143. 

— effects, if it had been metallic, 
during the war in greater diminution 
of the quantity of money. i. 1 65. 

substitution of credit for^ ascribed to 

the Bank restrictions. ' i. 146. 

whole amount of circufating me- 
dium during Bank restriction, not 
greater, but for cfircurastances ope- 
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CURRENCY^AlteratioksjlKD ya.ru- 

TIOH8 OF, AND THEIR £FFECTS--^n^ 

rating on the exchanges, than in a 
convertible carrency. i. 156, i. 376. 

— considerable increase of its basis in 

1821-2, the years of the great fall in 
prices. ii. 102. 

— no indications in 1838-9, from 
prices, of any diminution in its value 
compared with foreign currencies. 

iii. 69. 

Contraction of : 

its inefficacy in counteracting the 

influence of actual oi*^ prospective 
scarcity. i. 206. note, 

— the consequence of a fall of prices 

from the state of trade, and not its 
cause. iii. 200. 

not a necessary consequence of 

Peel’s bill. i. 172. 

great, in 1793, notwithstanding 

liberal discounts of the Bank. i. 196. 

in 1793, not the cause, but the 

effect of the depression of credit. 

i. 197. 

— in 1799-1800, during the high 
prices, greater than in 1 793-5. i. 246. 

— in 1822, opinion of Sir James 

Graham of its effect in lowering the 
price of wheat. i|. 127. note. 

Convertible State of ; 

•— comparison of its probable effects in 
1801, &c., with those of the Bank 
restriction. i. 250. 

differences between a convertible 

and inconvertible currency, iv. 179. 

See Paper Currency. 

Dfj»beciation of : 

explanation of its meaning, i. 120-1. 

as applied to Paper. i. 122. 

— to be distinguished from diminished 

value of. i. 124. 

exaggerated opinion on by J. B. 

Say. i. 11. 

— the fact established by any difference 

between paper and its metallic stan- 
dard. iv. 110. 

— statement of a case, showing the 
probable causes of. i. 368-9. note, 

objections to Lord King’s reasons 

for affirming, from the price of bullion 
and foreign exchanges. iv. 88-90. 

in 1695-6. i. 33. 

-T*— Table of its average value and de- 
» preciation per cent., 1800 to 1821. 

ii. 379. 

quotations from Mr. Boyd’s letter 


CURRENCY— DEPRECUnoN of— conti- 
nued. 

to Pitt in 1800 in favour of the theory 
of rise of prices from. i. 229-30. 

— quotation from H. Thornton's 

speech in favour of the fall invidue of 
money during 1 800-1 0. i. 3 1 1. 

— - supposed reasons for its deprecia- 
tion by the Bank restriction, i. 128. 

— — not co-existent with the period of 
the restriction of cash payments. 

iv. 91, iv. 279. note. 
See also Depreciation of Money. 

EcoNomsED Use of: 

— error of the opinion of its being a 

cause of its depreciation. i. 144. 

not contemporaneous only with 

the Bank restriction i. 145. 

increasing economic improvements 

in, by greater use of bankers, savings 
banks, Ac. i. 145. 

its effect, that a smaller amount of 

coin and bank-notes is now requisite 
than during the bank restriction, i. 145. 
— — by use of the clearing house, &c. 

i. 284. vi. 559. 

Redundancy of: 

— errors of the theory of Mr. Ricardo 
in supposing the exportation of coin a 
remedy for, and not the effect of an 
unfavourable balance of exchange. 

iv. 101. 

CURRENCY. See Bank Notes, Circula- 
tion^ Coin^ Goldf 6'i/oer, Standard, 
Metallic Currency. 

CURRENCY (INCONVERTIBLE). See 
Paper Currency. 

CURRENCY DOCTRINE or Prin- 
ciple : 

on die principle of the currency, iv. 166. 
general review of the currency guestion 
from mi to 1819. iv. 81-142. 

ditto 1819 to 1847. iv. 143-402. 

definition of the meaning of the term as 
opposed to “ Banking principles.'' 

iv. 160. 

general account of the theory. 

iv. 167-171. 

confusion of ideas in supporters of the 
ultra doctrine. i. 142. note, 

examples of inconsistency in supporters 
of, in its effects on prices, ii. 267-27 1 . 
only plausible case of its influence on 
prices in 1836. ii. 318-19, 
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CHRRENCT DOCTBINE, 
graduallj dimioished tendency to refer 
flnctuations of prices of produce to. 

iv. 42. 

the contemporaneous variations of prices^ 
and the Bank circulation in 1839^44 
the best argument against influence of 
the currency on prices. iv. 58>9. 
TahUs in corroboration of ditto, iv. 60-1. 
assumption of its supporters, that the 
banks have a direct control over their 
circulation. iv. 171. 

error of its supporters in confounding 
variations in amount of bank notes 
with alterations of quantity in a go- 
vernment compulsory paper. 

iv. 174-5. I 

assumption by its supporters that the I 
precious metals are synonymous with 
currency and money. iv. 222. 

See also Currmy (supra). 

CUSTOMS DUTIES, 
large number of articles of the tariff 
producing small amounts of duty or 
none. iv. 424. 

98 per cent, of, confined to 46 articles. 

V. 424. 

1815-55.— 7hWc of annual gross revenue 
from, with statement of duties repealed 
and imposed in each year. v. 393. 
— Table of the results of re- 
missions and reductions of duties, 
showing a reduction of 13^ millions, 
with the loss of million only of 
revenue. v. 394-5. 

nature of those imposed and repealed 
in 1815 and 1819. v. 409-10. 

complete fusion of Great Britain and 
Ireland in one system of, in 1824. 

V. 413. 

reductions in, during 1828-34, on silk, 
sugar, coals, hemp, cotton wool, oils, 
beer, printed cottons, &c. 

V. 418-19. 1 

ditto 1835-40, on paper, newspapers, 
&c. V. 420. 

general results of ditto. v. 420-1. 

edndition of the tariff in 1840, at ascer- 
tained by the Import Duties Committee. 

V. 422. 

Sir Dobert PeeVs tariff reform of 1842. 

V. 427. 

Sir R. Peel's speech explanatory of his 
proposed alterations ot; in 1842. 

V. 429-31. 

total amount of, and principal articles on 
which they were relinquished in 1842 
and 1825. v. 431-2. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES-^eonffatfetf. 
amount of remissions of, in 1843*4-5-6. 

V. 432-3. 

act of 1853 for the consolidation of, under 
the charge of Mr. Jas. Wilson, v. 445. 
genera] efi’ect of consolidation and sim- 
plicity of the reforms of 1653. 

V. 444-5. 

remissions of, in Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
of 1853, and principles on which 
founded. v. 442-3. 

re-imposition of, and increase of, several 
caused by the war, 1854-6. v. 446-7. 
commodities which seem most to require 
remission or adjustment of, in the fu- 
ture. V. 460. 

Foreign, 

reductions of, on free-trade princi- 
ples, ill European states. 

V. 462-9. 

of France, the tariffs of Colbert, 

1664-7. V. 469-70. 

reductions in, by Constituent 

Assembly, in 1790-1. v. 470-1. 

instances of the continued 

restrictive character of, from 1792 to 
the present time. v. 471-2. 

gradual ameliorations of, 1853- 

55. V. 474-5. 

of Germany, &c. See ZoUverein, 

— of foreign countries. See also under 
the names of the countries, 

DAIRY PRODUCE, 

Table of prices of, in Melbourne, 1851-6. 

vi. 838. 

Danson (J. T.), 

extract from his paper on the progress 
and rise of shares in the railway specu- 
lations of 1845. iv. 299. 

notice of his memoir “ On the Quantity 
of Gold and Silver brought from Ame- 
rica since its discovery to 1848.” 

vi. 140. 

notice of his assistance and contributions 
to the 4th vol. of this work. 

iv. preface, p. viii, 
explanatory notice of his tables of prices 
of commodities and eontributions to 
the 4th vol. of this work. vi. 489-91. 

Davenant (Charles), 
rule as to proportion of defect in harvest 
and rise of prices (quoted). i. 12 

“ DEADWEIGHT” AUNDiHES, 
supposed insincerity of the Bank in Julv, 
1839, in its announcement oT its ream- 
ness to receive tenders for. iii. 88 
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“DEADWEIGHT* ANNUITIES -cont 
incoDsistency of the conduct of the Bank 
relative to ditto. iil. lOO-l. 

bad effect of the Bank’s purchase of, in 
depressing the rate of interest 

iv. 333. 

See Pensions. 

DEARTH, 

its incompatibility with the prosperity of 
the bulk of the community. ii. 73. 
considerable in 1674. i. 24. 

change from cheapness to, coincident 
over Europe from 1765. i. 62. 

contradictory causes to which as- 
cribed. i. 62. 

evidence of that of 1812, by Jos. Sandars, 
of Liverpool. i. 327. note. 

of 1816. iii. 25. 

the interval from 1838 to 1842 must be 
characterised as a period of. iv. 9. 
See Scarcity^ Harvests (Deficient). 

DEBT of Cheat Britain. See National 
Debt 

of Fru vce, large amount of floating in- 
curred since 1840, and predominating 
caust s. vi. 12, 13. 

large amount of, in 1847. vi. 7. 

its amount and principal portions in 

1830 vi. 16. note. 

‘ — « T ‘rritorial, 

amount of, &c. vi. 93-5. 

See France. 

DEMAND, 

theory of, with regard to its effects on 
price of corn, argument against. 

i. 79. 

sense in which used by Ricardo, as mea- 
sured only by consumption, not rise of 
price. i. 102. note, 

definition of the simse in which used in 
the present discussion, as opposed to 
that from deficient supply, i. 103. note. 
theory of fall of prices at the Peace, 
from diminution of. 1111. 

effect of extra., supposed to arise out of a 
state of war. i. 90. 

modes in which free-trade has accom- 
modated supply to. V. 449-51. 

See Consumption^ Supphj. 

DEPOSITS. See Bank of England {De- 
posits). 

DEPRECIATION of Money, 
explanation of the meaning of the word. 

^ i. 119-120, &c. 


DEPRECIATION of Money— continued 
errors from want of an agreed accepta- 
tion or definition. i. 119. 

a diminished value from increased quan- 
tity Indicated by rise in prices. 

i. 119, 

to one-fourth or sixth since discovery of 
American mines. L 120. 

absurdity of Sir Geo. ShuckburgVs table 
showing its progress from the time 
of the Norman conquest L 338. 

not always a consequence of inconverti- 
bility (with instances), iv. 177. note. 
error of Colonel Torrens m supposing 
mere exchanges of paper for gold, as 
an evidence of its depreciation. 

iv. 189. note. 

See Currency (Depreciation of), Pap.r 
Currency. 

DISCOUNTS, 

examples of the inconveniences of Mr. 
Hume’s theory of a uniform rate of. 

iil 138-9. 

misconception of all Banks being mainly 
instituted for. iii. 105, &c. 

opinion of H. Palmer against the inter- 
ference of the Bank with general 
commercial discounts. iii. 108. 

explanation of the nature and effects of 
those of the London Bankers, ii. 372. 
ditto their analogy with the “notes” 
of the Country Bankers, il 373, &c. 

Rates of, their Variations, &c.: 

Table of rate per cent per annum 

ou firet class mercantile bills, 1824-45, 
(from the hooks of Overend, Gurney, 
& Co.) vi. 544. 

— ditto, ditto, 1844-5C (in Table of 
Bank returns). vi. 545-57. 

Table of, during 1851-56. vi. 167. 

excessively high in summer of 

1839. iii. 58. 

gradual decrease of, 1841-2, from 

4| to 2^ per cent. iv. 47, 51. 

incredibly extravagant in the City, 
in Oct., 1847. iv. 318. ao.’e. 

■ causes of fall of, in 1851-2. 

vi. 200. 

— question as to the effects of the 
Gold Discoveries on, since 1862.' 

vi. 200. 

— rise in 1853. v. 272, 286. 

— high since 1853, notwithstanding 
excessive arrivals of Gold and Silver, 
and a probable explanation of ditto. 

vi. 202-4. 

Sec Bills^ Interest. 
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DISCOUKTS-^on<iRue(f. 

Discounts of the Bank of England: 

misconception relative to the Bank 

being mainly instituted for. 

iii. 105, &c. 

— impropriety of the Bank of Eng- 
land interfering with the business of 
the London Bankers in. iii. 108-10. 

the great variableness of the rates 

of, compared with the Bank of France. 

iii. 134-5. 

the fault of the Bank usually in 
raising its rate of, too late. iii. 165. 

■ urgency of applications for, usually 

greatest at the commencement of a 
fall in speculative periods, i. 196. note, 

advance of the rate of, usually at- 
tended by increased applications for 
discount, and its cause, in its effect on 
the exchanges. iv. 484-5. 

— explanation by the Governor of the 
Bank of the theory of its management 
with regard to extreme fluctuations of. 

V. 587. 

the Board of Directors too numerous 

for the discussion of alterations in the 
rate of. v. 620-1. 

Me mischievom consequences of the 

resort to very low rates of. v. 585. 

— influence of the reduction of the 
rates of, after the Act of 1844, in 
&cilitating speculations, and the ef- 
flux of capital for foreign investment. 

iv. 379. 

— competition of the Bank of England 

with other bankers immediately on the 
passing of the Act of 1844, by reduction 
of its rates. iv. 294. 

— ^ an uniform rate of 4 per cent, pro- 
bably preserved from 1848 to 1855, but 
for the Act of 1844. v. 573-6, 591. 


Enlargement and Contraction 

OF, and Alterations of Rates at 
particular periods : 

their great reduction in 1789 from 

amount in 1785. i. 194. 

great increase of, from 1791 to 

1793. i, 196. 

contraction of, by notice, in 1795. 

i. 200. 

— error of supposing their enlarge- 
ment the cause of the speculations of 
1 808 which it followed, i. 363, note, 

probable effects in 1809-12, if they 

had been forcibly limited, i. 364, note. 

— great reduction of, in 1813. L 365. 


DISCOUNTS OF the Bank or England 

— continued. 

increase of, at 5 per cent, in Dec. 

1825, during the drain on its treasure, 
danger but success of the experiment 

ii. 186, 192. 

— immense scale of (from 5 to 15 mil- 
lions) in the panic of Dec. 1825. 

iv 343-4. 

— increase of in 1829 lessened by the 

censorial power assumed of throwing 
out all paper connected with extensive 
speculations. ii. 221. 

an extension of, proved by the facts 

of 1825 to be a remedy in internal runs 
for bank-notes and gold. iv. 346-7. 

advance of rate of, in 1836. iii. 60-1. 

great increase of the Bank rate of, 

in summer of 1839, and opinion of its 
supposed effect in forcing down prices. 

iii. 56-7. 

increase of rate of, in Dec. 1839, 

contemporaneous with rise in prices. 

iii. 65. 

circumstances of the rise of, from 

3^ to 6 per cent, 1838-9. iii. 83-89. 

minimum rates of, 1840-2, iv. 43, 

46,48.; 1844-5, iv. 63.; 1847, iv. 72- 
77.; 1848, v. 231, 241, 248.; 1849, v. 
245, 248.; 1851,v.266.; 1852,v.267. 

statements of the condition of the 

Bank at the dales of the fifty alterations 
of the rate of since 1844. v. 562. 

ditto, Tfibles of rates, and terms of 

notice, and abstracts of contemporary 
assets and liabilities. v. 563-7. 

ditto, their unexampled frequency 

and violent cnaracter. v. 567-8. 

the frequent [fifty^ alterations of the 

minimum rate of {since 1844), and com- 
ments thereon of the Lords' report. 

V. 555. 

table of minimum rate of, during 

1844-56 (in table of Bank returns). 

vi. 545-57. 

great reduction of rate in 1845, a 

cause of the subsequent overtrading 
and speculation. v. 557-8, 596. 

frequent variations iii the amount 

of rate of, 1847-55, and injurious 
effects on the public. v. 555-6. 

— consequences arising since 1847 /row 

the frequent alterations of the minimum 
rate. v. 558. 

gradual rise of rate, in 1847, to 6 

percent. iv. 73, 315. 

■ varying rates of, in 1847. iv. 72, 77. , 

—— ditto, ThWe of. / iv. 330. 
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DISCOUNTS or the Bank or England 
— continued^ 

tbe benefits that would hayc followed 

an extended accommodation by, in 
1747, bad the Act of 1844 allowed it 
iy. 847-8,, 

— yariations of rates of, 1847-8, from 

8 to 4 per cent y. 231. 

taJ»le of, 1849-54, with minimum 

rates. yi. 562. 

— rise in rate of, in 1853, from 2 to 3^ 
per cent, its effects on tbe public, and 
reflections on ditto, y. 273-7, 280-1. 

rise in rate of, to 5 per cent in 
September 1853, and its causes 

y. 285-8. 

- dittb to 5^ per cent ip 1854. 

y. 309. 

fall to 3j per cent in June 1855, 

and subsequent rise in October to 7 
per cent y. 325-6. 

— absence of common prudence in the 
reduction of the rate of, to 3J percent 
in 1 855, and its consequences. 

V. 594-5, 

alterations of the rate of in 1856. 

y. 576, 

^ rise and fall of, between 4J and 7 

per cent, in 1856. y. 337-8. 

the offspring of the Act of 

1844. y. 581. 

rates of, on bills in Australiat in 1854. 

yi. 818, &c. 

tabled rate of, in Melbourne, 1852-6. 

yi, 844. 

OF Bank of France : 

rates of, adopted from 1800 to 1856 

(between 4 and 6 per cent). 

yi. 47 note, 643. 

nature and extent of the Discount 

business^ 1848-55. yl 71. 

rate of 3 per cent, adopted in 1852, 

its rise during 1853-6 to 6 per cent, 
and the changes which caused it 

yi. 67-9. 

— large increased amounts of, 1852-6. 

yi. 69. 

uniformity of the rate of, preseryed. 

iii. 133-4. 

ditto, obtained by anequiyalent re- 
duction of length of time, a perhaps 
greater inconyenience. lii. 136. 
See also Bank of France, 
rate of, at Hamburg during failures of 
1799, 15 per cent, per annum. 

i. 233. 241. 

See Bills (Discount of). 

See Interest, 


DISCOUNT BANKS, 
their establishment in France in 1848. 

. , vi. 58. 

m Paris, Metr operations^ 1848-56. 

yl 74. 

Disraeli (Rt. Hon. Benjamin), notice of 
the details of his Budget in 1852. 

V. 440-1. 

DISTILLATION, 

its prohibition by parliament, in scarcity 
of 1807-8. i. 268. 

DISTILLERIES, 

names and capital of those projected in 
the speculations of 1807-8. i. 279. 

DISTRESS, 

yery severe among most classes in the 
scarcity of 1796. i. 186. 

among work people in manufactories 
in 1810-11. 1330. 

general among agriculturists and ma- 
nufacturers in 1820, (statement of 
Mr. Alex. Baring). v. 401-2. 

of 1828-9 noticed in the King’s Speech. 

ii. 197-8. 

DISTRESS (AGRICULTURAL), 
complaints of, in all marked transitions 
from dearth to abundance, i. 11, 12. 
effect of abundance of com in pro- 
ducing, in 1620. i. 23. 

ditto in 1670. i. 24. 

of 1670 not removed by the com bill 
of that period. i, 24. 

resulting from succession of favour- 
able seasons, 1685-92, shown b^ the 
bounty on exportation. i. 29. 

produced by fall of pricey 1731-3. i. 41. 
tbe effect of the transition to abun- 
dance and great fail in prices in 1779. 

i. 75. 

notice of ditto by A. Young. L 76. 

complaints of, from ' low prices, in 
1791. i.8l. 

ditto in 1804. i. 257. 

ditto, accounted for by Commons' 
Committee from larger cultiyi^i(m<^f 
waste land, &c., producing dept^iph 
in value of grain. i. 257. 

coincident with prosperity of the rest 
of the population, in 1815 and 1821, 
&c. ii. 73-4 and note, 

in 1821 sufiiciently accounted for by 
abundance of supply. y. 66. 

in 1821, House of Commons Com- 
mittee on. y* 68, Ac. 
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DISTRESS (AGBIClJLTDRAl)-ea»t 
complaiiitB of» from lo^ prices in 
1832-3, and Select Committee on. 

ii. 226-6. 

ditto, ditto, 1835-6, no report made. 

ii. 234. 

of 1833 and 1836 as great as is pos- 
sible under free trade. iii. 22. 

the exception to tlie general improve- 
ment of the condition of the peo- 
ple in 1844, its real cause the over- 
population not drawn off to the towns 
during the previous years of commer- 
cial distress and not reduced prices of 
corn, &c. iv. 56-7. 

DISTRESS (COMMERCIAL), 
of 1809-11. i. 300. 

of 1810. i. 303-5. 

extracts from parliamentary debates, 
1811, relative to. i. 306. 

in Europe and America, as well as Eng- 
land. i. 307. 

of 1819, &c., caused by previous over- 
trading and subsequent excess of sup- 
ply to demand, not from return to cash 
payments. ii. 78-9, 

in spring of 1825. ii. 1 60. 

of 1825, principally from overtrading in 
exports. iii, 168-9. 

— general sketch of its causes and 
course. ii. 161-170. 

greater than that of 1793, and with 

the additional feature of distress 
among the labouring classes, ii. 167. 

resolutions of the merchants of 

London relative to the unreasonable- 
ness of the panic. ii. 168. 

hardly any traces of it left at the 

close of 1826. ii. 170. 

* — . in the United States nearly corre- 
sponding to our own. ii. 171. 

supposed general, from fall of prices in 
1833 proved before the Commons’ 
Committee to be without foundation. 

ii. 241. 

of 1836-7, causes contributing to the 
embarrassments. ii. 321-2. 

— — owing more to overtrading than to 
over-speculation. ii. 327, 345. 

of 1837 in the United States. 

ii. 307, &c. 

of 1839 more extensive in France than 
in England in spite of supposed greater 
facility of discount there, iii. 141-2. 
long season of from 1839 to 1842, and 
causes of its termination in 1843. 

iv. 52-3. 


DISTRESS (COMMERCIAL)-.cont. 
of 1841 experienced by all classes of 
producers. iv. 46. 

of 1847, account of its progress. 

iv.316, &c. 

unparalleled since 1825. 

iv. pref. V. 

Reports, 1848 : Debates in the 

House of Commons on, v. 492. 

On the Reports of the Lords* 

and Commons* Committees of Inquiry 
in 1848, and able character of the for- 
mer compared with the latter. 

V. 487-90. 

Composition and proceedings of the 

Committees. vi. 609. 

opinion in the Lords’ Report of 

its aggravation by the Act of 1844. 

V. 488—9. 

See Failures, Bankruptcies. 
DISTURBANCES, 

in the manufacturing districts in June, 
August, 1842. iv. 48. 

DIVIDENDS, 

effect of their payment on the variation 
of the Bank issues and how remedied. 

i. 155 note, 

means adopted by the Bank not to with- 
draw notes from the circulation for 
their payment. vi, 632. 

(arrear) mode of, adopted in the French 
Loans of 1854-5. vi. 663-6* 

DIVORCES, frequency of, in California, 
during Gold Discoveries. vi. 858. 

DRAINS for Gold. 

See Bank of England {Bullion.) Gold 
Coin (Drain). 

See Bank of France. 

DRAINAGE. 

Difficulties and failure of Pusey’s Act for 
in 1840. V. 185. 

formation of joint stock companies for, 

their titles and mode of actipn. 

V. 186-7. and note, 
the effective legislative provisions existing 
since 1846 jfor the application of capital 
to. V. 185. 

recent legislative provisions for outlays 
for. v.,185-7. 

average amount of increased produce of 
land from. v. 188. 

area of Great Britain requiring, in 1§55. 

V. 188-9. 
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DR AIN kQE-^continued. 
amount of goTemment and other ad- 
yances for. v. 186, 190. 

extent of land in France requiring, &c. 

V. 194. 

DROUGHT (excessive) of 1818 of four 

months* continuance. ii. 2 1>2. 

DUTIES, Remissions and redactions of, in 
1823-6. V. 411. 

remissions of, in 1847—51. v. 438-9. 
See TaxeSf Customs Duties. 

DUTY (FIXED) on Com. See Com 
Laws. 

DYES, Table of Prices of, in London, 
1851-7. vi. 163. 

EARTHQUAKE in England, 1692. 

i. 30. 

ECONOMY IN FOOD. Royal Proclama- 
tion m favour of, in dearth of 1800. 

i. 222. 

ECONOMY (POLITICAL), 
necessity of the minute details of prac- 
tical men of business in, for the gene- 
ralisation of the statesmen or specula- 
tive inquirer. iv. 85. 

ECONOMISTS of France, their idea that 
every advance in price of raw pro- 
duce is increase of national wealth. 

i.l7. 

Eden (Sir F. M.), notice of his Table of 
prices to the 17th century. i. 21. 

ENCLOSURES. See Inchsures, 

EMIGRATION from United Kingdom, 
Table of number of persons, &c., 1825- 
55. vi. 866. 

ditto, 1853-4, distinguishing national- 
ities. vi. 869. 

to Australia, commencement of increased, 
May, 1852, v. 268. 

to Australia, extent of in 1853-4, prin- 
cipally English. vi. 782. 

to Victoria, ia6fe of amount of, 1851-4. 

vi. 788. 

amount of funds from land sales, at the 
disposal of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, 1847-54. vi. 186, 788. 
firom Ireland, large amount of remit- 


EMIG RAT ION — continued. 

tances from the emigrants in America, 
1848-55. Ti, 870. 

See Colonisation, 

ENGLAND and WALES, 
area in acres, and number uninclosed. 

vi. 449. 

For special subjects relating to, see 
throughout the Index. 

EPIDEMICS among cattle, in 1838-41, 
and 1851. vi. 457. 

ETON TABLES. See Windsor Market. 
EUROPE, 

disturbed state of, in 1525-58. vi. 405. 

Evelyn’s (John) “Memoirs,” extract 
from, relative to great scarcity of 
money in 1696. i. 33. 

notice, in his Diary, 1703, of inability of 
farmers to pay rents. i. 35. 

EXCHANGE BANKS (Scotch), 

the origin and failure of 1845-50. v. 365. 
causes of their failure, and rash manage- 
ment and jobbery of their directors. I 
V. 366-7. 

EXCHANGES (FOREIGN), 

Tate’s Cambist, the most recent and best 
treatise on. vi. 673. 

Effects, Fluctuations, &c. ; 

supposed effects of, on a purely 

metallic currency. iv. 220, Ac. 

no practical eflFect produced by, on 

country bank issues. iv. 233. 

constant tendency of, to recover, 

on restoration of foreign balances in 
our favour. i. 157. 

ditto, extracts in favour of this 

opinion from Thornton and Horner. 

i. 157. note. 

their fluctuations of much greater 

importance than those of the rate of 
interest in our foreign commerce, 

iii. 111 . note. 

— effects of a pressure on, in entailing 
a sadden contraction of the ci|rrehcy. 

iii, 180. 

fluctuations of, not preventable by'' 

any system of currency. iii. 190. 

the variations in the rate of, much 

more considerable, if the precious 
metals did not pass readily from one 
country to another. iv. 104. 

example of their dependence on 
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EXCHANGES (FOREIGN)-ErFECTS, 
F 1 .UCTUATION 8 , &c. — continued, 
obstruction of channels of intercourse. 

i. 368. note, 

other disturbing causes, which act 

on them without a derangement of 
the prices of commodities. iii. 70. 
their tendency to a par level coin- 
cident with increased Bank issues. 

i. 249. 

rates of, with India, as affected by 

remittances to England. vi, 676-8. 

circuinstances connected with the 

course of, with China. vi. 679. * 

■ extreme differences in the rate of, 
in the ports ot China. vi. 685. 

Fluctuations of, at particular periods: 

Table of p( riods of their depression 

and restoration, 1794— -1825, with 
comparisons showing their variations 
easily to be accounted for, independent 
of the currency. iv. 137-42. 

7 able of, on Hamburgh and Paris, 

from 1797 to 1838. ii. 384-5. 

• ditto, 18.39-47. iv. 451. 

steadiness oJ\ and variations in 
prices during first twelve years of the Ue~ 
striction. iii. 92. 

excessive, and depression of, during 
the Bank KeHtriction, and its results. 

i. 104, &c. 

great, and their discrepancies with 

amount of Bank i.ssues in 1781-3, no- 
ticed by Mr. Vansittart. i. 166. note. 

their variations during the Bank 

Restriction found to correspond with 
the price of gold. i. 169. 

heavy pressure on, from excessive 

foreign payments for troops, sub.sidies, 
&c., in 1782-3 and 179.'i-6. iii. 71. 

ditto, 1799- 1800 and 18o9-14, 

during inconvertibility of llie Bank 
paper. iii. 71-2. 

■ the difference of, during the war, 

1808-12, one cause of high prices. 

ii. 347. 

the ultimate corrective of an excess 

in the circulation. ii. 371. 

no depressing effect on, of the vast 

discounts and increased circulation of 
the Bank in 182.5. iv. 34.5. 

the drain on the Bank in 1839, 

entirely through the medium of. 

iii. 01. 

— rales of during 1851-56. vi. 672. 

7\iblc of the monthly rates <»f, at 

Loudon, 1851 6. vi. 687 -9t). 


EXCHANGES (FOREIGN) - Fluctua- 

TIONS OF — continued. 

rate of, with New South Wales, iu 

1852-6. vi. 682. 

Favourable; Rise of; and High 
Ranges : 

on cessation of Government foreign 

expenditure, or of large importations of 
corn, without any reduction of amount 
of circulation. iv. 133, 136, &c. 

example of their effects in rapidly 

restoring the bullion of the Bank. 

ii. 189. 

effects of influx of gold caused by. 

iv. 206. 

uniform coincidence of the periods of 

improved exchanges and diminished /o- 
reign expenditure. iv. 136. 

as high during the Bank Restriction 

as the average of the last century. 

iv. 92. 

in 1794, and subsequent d'^cline. 

i. 197, 

anomaly of their coincident rise 

with increase of Bank issues in 1794-5. 

i. 198. 

in 1798, and coincident great influx 

of bullion. i. 207 . 

in beginning of 1799. i. 212. 

during 1841-3, causing a large in- 
flux of gold, contemporary with a de- 
creased circulation and fall of prices. 

iv. 2(t9. 

OF Russia : 

rapid rise of, on the French invasion 

of 1812, and circumstances producing 
it. iv. 212-13. 

TTnf wouRAiiLE ; Decline and Fall 
OF ; Defuession : 

not to be stopped by reduction of 

Bank issues. ii. 54, k note. 

notice, by Mr*. Boyd, of the se- 
rious difference against our currency 
from fall of. i. 243. note.. 

— rei>ly to ditto, by Sir F. Baring, in 
favour of their uon-eftect. i. 243. note. 

— in 1696, to 25 per cent., eft’eot of fo- 
reign expenditure, i. 34, note. 

— in 1 792, a partial cause of the drain 

of gold in 1793. i. 196. 

— in 1793-8, caused by extraordi- 

nary adverse balance of foreign pay- 
nrents. . i. 210. 

controlled by Bank. Directors, 

by contraction of their issues, i. 210. 

• in 1795-6, and its causes. 

i. 199-200. 
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EXCHANGES (FOBEIGN) - Unfa- 

TOVRABLE, &c.-> coxtmuetf. 

in Bummer of 1799, from large im- 
portation of com, and the drain for 
resumption of the war* L 241. 

in 1799, and stationary amount of 

the Bank Circulation dufing. 

iv. 139. 

— in 1808; and circumstances causing 

it i. 349. 

~ in 1808-9, and appointment of the 
Bullion Committee to inquire into its 
causes. iv. 97-9. 

— probable eflTect of a timely contrac- 

tion by the Bank, in 1808, in lessening 
their fall. i. 355-6. 

— in 1809-11, on the possihUlty of the 

Bank counteracting it iv. 118. 

— insignificance of the transactions at 

periods of greatest depression, in 1611, 
&c. iv. 137. note, 

supposed power of the Bank to 

raise them by a reduction of the cir- 
culation in 1811, as in 1795, but in- 
effectual character of the latter. 

iv, 119-20. 

the large Government foreign ex- 
penditure, and the closing of the con- 
tinent against our exports, sufficient to 
account for their low state, 1811-13, 
without excess of paper. i. 375. 

in 1812, &c., causes of. iv, 214. 

from return of Napoleon from Elba, 

and rise after Waterloo, an argument 
against the theory of depreciation of 
currency. ii. 33-4, note , ; ii. 56. 

in 1818, various causes of. ii. ’53. 

causes of in 1838-9, iii. 69. 

fall of against England in 1850, its 

causes. v. 254-5. 

against London, since 1852, as con- 
cerns Paris and Hamburgh, and in its 
favour with New York. vi. 673. 

• fall of, with America, in 1853. 

Y. 289. I 

EXCHEQUER BILLS, 
effect of large issue of, in raising the 

rate of interest. i. 162. 

their use in adjusting the exchanges of 
the Scotch Banks like the clearing 
house in London. iv. 237. 

fiill of below par, in 1764, and rise in 
1765. ii. 364. 

advances of, to merchants, bankers, 
traders, &c., in the commercial dis- 
credit of 1792. iv, 498-9. 

gii^nt of six millions of, as a loan to dis- 
^ tr^^d merchants and manufacturers 


EXCHEQUER BILLS— continued, 
in April 1811, audits doubtful effects. 

i. 317., iv. 118. 
error of reducing the interest on, in face 

of a fall in the exchanges and rise in 
price of gold in 1817. ii. 52. 

issue of four millions of in 1822 in loans 
to parishes, to stimulate speculation 
and raise prices ; and its Mure. ii. 104. 
other notices of ditto, and their non- 
influence in adding to the circulation. 

ii. 123, 127-8. 
applications to Government for issue of, 

to relieve the mercantile distress of 
1825. ii. 168-9. 

fall of to an enormous discount in 1825 
in spite of an increase of the interest. 

iv.336, 839. 

fall of to a discount in 1836 ; question of 
raising the interest on them. 

ii. 303. note, 

failure of the Government attempt to re- 
duce the rate of interest on, to Id. per 
cent, per diem, in 1853. v. 283-4. 

I EXCHEQUER BONDS, 

failure of Gladstone's proposed form of, 
1853. V. 283. 

EXCISE. SeeTaxc®. 

EXHIBITION (theGbeat), lS5\f Effects 
of V. 258. 

disappointment of expectations of 

increased trade from. v. 263. 

at Paris, of 1855, incompleteness of pre- 
paration, want of mechanical ap- 
pliances, &c., at V. 475-6. 

EXPENDITURE (Domestic and Pri- 
vate), 

comparative, of labourers, soldiers, &t., 
in France about 1780 (by Paucton). 

V. 114-17. 

instances of economy in, produced by 
extension of railways. v. 355. 

of the middle classes ; effects of the iarge 
radway outlay of 1846-50 on, v. 367. 
instances of reduction of, caused by<,-rail- 
way loss' s and expenditure aiflong the 
middle classes. v. 370. 

EXPENDITURE (Government), 
in war time, opinion as to its stimulation 
of increased production, 3cc. i. 91. 

its fallacy, the Government expenditure 

being only a change in mode from the 
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EXPENDITURE (Govbbhmknt)— con- 
tinued. 

previous outlay of the same money. 

i.92. 

question as to its effects, if carried on, 
on credit. i. 93-4. note, 

cannot have effect of raising the aggre- 
gate of prices. i. 96. 

sustained by loans, its effect on prices, i. 2. 
effects of the stimulus or excitement occa- 
sioned 6y, tn the last war, L 109. 
assumption, by advocates of the theory^ 
of rapid increase of population, pro> 
duction, and ^consumption, from, during 
the late var. i. 110. 

quotations from “Quarterly Review,” 

< &c., relative to. i. 1 10. note, 

its progressive increase, ISIO^IS, and 
pressure on the exchanges. L 366. 

See Revenue. 

Govebnment (Foreign)', 

magnitude of, in 1794-6. i. 208. 

ditto in 1808-10. I 352. 

excessive magnitude of in 1813-14, 

in aid to allied armies, &c. il 29. 

ditto, its extraordinary amount 

sufficient to account for the depression 
of the exchanges and high price of 
gold. ii. 52-3. 

— — uniform coincidence of diminished^ 
with improved exchanges. iv. 136. 

See Tfdr Expenditure. 

of France, excessive since 1840. 

vi. 12, &c. 

— ditto on public works, in 1846-54. 

vL 25-6. 

EXPORTS (COMMERCIAL), 
new fields of enterprise opened for^ 1804-8. 

i. 276. 

increase of, in 1800, to balance the in- 
creasing foreign payments for Govern- 
ment expenditure and imports of grain. 

i. 247. 

absurd character and excess of those 
sent to South America in 1 808. i. 277. 
vast accumulation of exportable articles 
in this country in 1810-11, from im- 
pediments to exportation. i. 354. 

rise in price of articles calculated for, in 
1813-14, on the prospect of peace. 

1. 345>, 11. 5. 

high prices of in spring o/ 1 8 1 4. ii. 5. 

disastrous losses on, in 1814, when 
shipped to the continent. ii. 8. 
overtrading in, in 1825, principally fa- 
voured by the Scotch Banks, iil 168. 
value of in 1838-46. iv. 434. 


EXPORTS (COMMERCIAD-cont. 
Table of declared value of British and 
Irish, 1848-55. vi. 515-18. 

Table of, 1849-55, to the United States 
and Australia. vi. 861-2. 

Table of, with imports and re-exports, 
1851-55, to foreign countries and the 
colonies. vi. 864. 

to India and China, Table of the value of, 
in sterling, 1851-6. vi. 691-5. 

state of the principal foreign markets for 
our, in 1853. v. 307 

great increase of, to America, from Cali- 
fornian discoveries, and consequent 
large transmission of gold to this 
country, v. 342-^3. 

OF FaANCt: 

statement of exports and imports, 1845- 
51, showing great excess of the former 
in 1848-51. vi. 62. 

see France (Exports), 
of particular countries. See also under 
their names. 

See Imports. 

EXPORTATION OF CORN, 
outline of the changes in Statutes affect- 
ing^ during 1701-1856. vi. 444. 
bounties on, when at low rates, by 1 Will 
& Mary. i. 27. note, 

prohibited in 1699. L 32. 

prohibited for two years, 1709-10. i. 36. 

amount of, in 1724-5. i. 40. 

annual average, 1731-40. i. 41. 

prohibited for one year, 1740. i. 43. 

balance of, in 1742751 . i. 72. 

amount of, in 1748-50. i. 45. 

amount of, between 1741 and 1750, 8 
million quarters i. 45. note, 

prohibited at Christmas, 1756. i. 48. 
large, in 1764. i. 49-50. 

amount of, annually, from 1759 to 1764. 

i. 50. note. 

large proportion of our shipping em- 
ployed in, in middle of last century. 

i. 57 . note, 

change from, to importation, 1765-75. 

i. 62-3. 

prohibition of, from scarcity in 1766. 

i. 67. 

ditto, in 1770-1. i. 68. 

ditto, in 1789-90. i. 80. 

ditto, in 1792. 1 81. 

excess of, over importation, in 1808, from 
wants of Spain and Portugal, i. 270. 
to France in 1816-17, one cause of the 
great rise in prices, il 17-18, *48, 57. 
See Bounties on. , . 

See Importdtion. 
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EXPORTATION OF CORN-cw^mtwd. 
prohibited in France in last century, 
and importation encouraged, i. 52-3. 
edict to permit exportation and free cir« 
lation of giuin in France in 1763-4. 

i. 53. 

from America in 1854, in place of re- 
mittances of gold to England, y. 311. 

OF Gold and Silyeb. See Metals 
(Precious). 

FACTORIES, 

increase of the productive power of. 

yL 519. 

statement by Mr. Jas. Nasmyth of the 
recent great inventions and improve- 
ments which have increased their 
working capacity. vi. 533-7. 

Table of number of persons employed in, 
in 1835 and 1850, showing increase of 
adult, and decrease of juvenile work- 
ers. vi. 527. 

comparison of the number of power- 
looms in 1835 and 1850. vi. 528. 
increase of, in Lancashire, in 1851. 

v. 260. 

increase of cotton and other factories in the 
United Kingdom during 1851-55. 

vi. 519. 

Table of new factories built, additions, 
and factories unoccupied, during 1851 
-5. VI. 521. 

calculation of number of additional per- 
sons employed in 1851-5. vi. 522. 
great increase of, in 1852-3, v. 291. 
number closed, and ditto of their hands 
on strike, in 1853. v. 292. 

increase of cotton mills in 1854. 

V. 316. 

ditto in 1855, under continued depression 
of trade. v. 326-7. 

Sec Manufactures. 

FACTORY DISTRICTS, 
state of, in 1848, v. 236-7.*, 1851, v. 
259.; 185.3, V. 290-1.; 1854, v. 316- 
17. ; 1855, V. 328. 

statements connected with recent improve- 
ments in the condition of the Factory 
Population. vi. 519. 

districts of the four principal inspectors. 

vi. 522. 

FACTORY LEGISLATION, 
opinions and statements in favour of, by 
Mr. Saunders. vi. 522-5. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION-cwiftnued. 
increase of adult, and large decrease of 
juvenile, workers under. vi. 525-7. 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL), 
in Europe and America in 1792-3, 

I 177, 192. 

in Germany and Holland in 1799, from 
falls in prices of coloniar produce. 

i. 233-4, 240. 

their extension to England, description 
of the circumstances of^ i. 234. 
in England, of 1810-11. i. 303. 

extracts relative to, from the 

Monthly Magazine. i. 304-7. 

in 1814-15, from over-speculation in ex- 
ports on the conclusion of peace. 

i. 346., ii. 36, 38, 56. 
in Calcutta, between 1830 and 1832, to 
nearly 15 millions sterling. 

ii. 213. note. 

large, in London and the country, in 
August — Nov. 1847, beyond all pre- 
cedent in this counti*y. iv. 77, 310. 
of 1854, the speculative enterprise which 
led to them caused principally by the 
Bank’s low rates of discount, v. 591-2. 
in the Shipping Trade, causes of, in au- 
tumn of 1854. V. 308. 

see Bankruptcies^ Dis/rm (Commercial), 
see Money Market. 

OF Banks. See Bariks^ Banks (Coun- 
try). 

in America. See America^ Banks of 
United States. 

FAMINE, 

destruction of 4000 persons by, in Li- 
mousin and La Marche, 1770. i. 73. 
approach to, in England, in 1812. 

i, 327. note. 

in France, in 1789. i. 80. 

sec Scarcity^ Dearth^ Harvests (De- 
ficient). 

FARMERS, 

their great profits, from medium of 

prices, raised beyond ratio of defi- 
ciency. i. 15. 

their case, supposing exact proportion 
of rise of price to deficiency, v 1 15. 
ditto, showing their clear profit of 100 
per cent, on a deficiency of one- 
third in the crop. i. 15. 

ruinous eifects on, under fixed rents, of 
a succession of abundant seasons. 

i. 20. 

complaints of their ruin in all periods of 
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F ARME RS — continued. 

our history, on transition from pro- 
longed dearths to abundance, i. 20. 
motives operating upon to observe a drji~ 
nite annual rule as to the sale of their 
corn. V. 168. 

necessities of some, rendering immediate 
sales imperative, and compensating 
advantages. v. 1G8-70. 

order of Sales observed by. v. 168-71. 
motives operating u/ion, as regards the 
accumulation of stocks, v. 1 7 1 . 

affluent class of, vrho are the chief 
holders of Surplus Corn. v. 172-3. 

at no disadvantage with regard to deal- 
ers in com, as to information on 
prices. v. 151-3. 

improved State and credit of, in 1787-91. 

i. 194. 

high state of their credit in 1800, and 
great command of money, i. 246. note. 
see Agriculture. 

Distress of, see Distress (Agricul 
tural). 

Farbiers' Magazine, notice of the 
‘ Barren Years 1G93— 1700 ” in. 

i. 30. 

FARMING, far greater productiveness of 
English than French. v. 477-8. 

FARM-YARD PRODUCE, Table of 
prices of, in Melbourne, 1851-6. 

vi. 838-9. 

Faucher (Leon), Extracts from his re- 
view of the Financial Condition of 
France in 1854. vi. 25. 

“ FED (Adequately),” 
definition of the term as regards the 
amount of the food of the peoph:. 

v. 70-2. 

FINANCES of particular Countries. See 
under their names. 

FLAX, Tables of Prices : 

1782-18.38, ii. 403.; 18.38-9, iii. 207.; 
1840-7, iv. 428.; 1848-56, vi. 502.; 
1851-7, vi. 162. 

See Linen. 

FLOODS, 

in France, in Oct. 1846, chiefly in the 
Valle^ of the Loire, losses b}?. 

iv. 29. 7ioic. 

in England, Nov. 1852. v. 30. 


FLOODS — continued. 
in France, in May, 1856, and enormous 
damage from. v. 2 1 0-1 1 . & note. 

FLUCTUATIONS in Prices. See Prices 
(Fluctuations of). 

FOG, 

in 1813-14, remarkable for its conti- 
nuance for an entire week, over a 
great part of the country. vi. 475. 

FOOD, 

improvement in that of the poor, during 
reign of George II. i. 60. 

See Econotny in. 

Prices of. See Prices of Provisions. 

FORESTALLING, 

prejudiced opinion of, as a cause of high 
prices. i. 1S3. «o/«. 

high prices of animal food ascribed to, 
in 1786, by Corporation of Loudon. 

i. 78. 

FRANCE, 

1 Revenue, Finances, Expenditure, 
&c : 

amount of unproductive expendi- 
ture, 1830-47. vi. 7. rtotc. 

— — large amount of unfunded or float- 
ing debt since 1840. vi. 7, 12-13. 

ditto, amount, &c., in 1850. 

vi. 16. note. 

amount of tbc Dette llypothccaire 

or Territorial Debt of, aud comparative 
rates per cent. of. vi. 93-5. 

finances of, their condition at the 

close of vi. 4. 

— — revenue and expenditure during 
1847-55 in general classes. vi. 667. 

Revolution of 1848, .effect of the 

news of, on the funds. v. 231. 

summary of the causes of the em- 
barrassment of the finances of, in 1848. 

vi. 130. 

— financial measures of the Provisional 
Government during 1848. vi. 8. 

•..-^financial measures and nfotm pro- 
posed by M. Passy in 1849,* vi. 11. 

outline of the new financial policy 

adopted under the autocratic constitution 
(f Dec. 1851- vi. 16. 

— - unprecedented financial experi- 
ments of the Imperial Government 
siaee 1851, the principles of, not sup- 
ported by their apparent success f aud 
their probable disastrous c^nsequonees. 

• vi. 131-4. 


VuT., VI 
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FRANCE ^Finincxs, Bstentx, &c.— 
continued, 

— contrivance* adopted by the Pre- 
sidency of 1852 to avert the financial 
difficulties of the time. vi. 2-3. 

— financial condition ofi at the cm- 
mencement oj iJte Russian war in 1854. 

tL 24. 

conclusions relative to the Finances 

and Credit Institutms ofi vi. 130. 
^e Bank of France. 

See Funds of France. 

Cbedit Institutions or Banks. See 
Credit Foncier, Credit Mobilier. 

Circulation, Prices, &c.: 

— as high prices in, during middle of 
17th cent, as in England. i. 58. 

amount of circulation in, before the 

Revolution, assignats, &c. i. 136-7. 

— probable amount of coin exported 
from, between 1790 and 1794. 1 . 137. 

See Currcnct/f Prices. 

Exports and Imports, Trade, &c. : 

— policy of the Government of, to 

purchase com in times of dearth for 
the lowest classes. i. 14. 

famine in, in 1789, and large ex- 
penditure on importation of corn. i. 80. 

constant demand for corn in, from 

1791 to 1801, and its effect in raising 
prices in other European markets. 

i. 251. note. 

scarcities, &c., in. See Harvests 

(Deficient), Scarcities. 

comparative statement of rise of 

prices of labour and implements of 
husbandry in 1811 compared with 
1789. i. 337. 

Table of Imports and Exports of 

Wheat in, 1839-53. v. 59, 

statement of exports and imports, 

1845^5 1, showing great excess of the 
former during 1848-51. vi. 62. 

~ oudine qf the principles which regu- 
lated the tariff ofi prior to Hie Coup 
<f£tatofDec. 1851. v. 469. 

— value of the imports and exports 

during 1845-55, ana principal countries 
with which carried on. vi. 652. 

— — great balance in favour of, in ex- 
cess of exports, 1848-55. vi. 654. 

See Exportation and Importation of Corn, 

FREE TRADE, 

one of the earliest works containing 
arguments for, an anonymous tract, 


FREE TRADE— contmtied 

** Considerations on the E. I. Trade, 
1701.” vi, 831. note. 

first systematic promnlgation of its 
doctrines by Quesnay’s School of 
" Economistes attempted to be put in 
practice by Turgot in 1774-6. vl381. 
the scientific doctrine of, founded on 
Adam Smith's “Wealth of Nations.” 

vi. 382. 

die progressive application of the 
principles of ^ to the commercial legisla- 
tion of this country since 1820. v. 391. 

^ Measures for, Ac. : 

petition in favour ofi in 1820, by the 
merchants of London. vL 831. 

— statement of the arguments in its 
fiivour (Merchants' Petition of 1826x 

vi. 332-5. 

see Merchants* Petition. 

the Committees of the Houses of 

Lords and Commons on, and notice of 
their reports in 1820-21. v. 406-8. 

the state of the question ofi in the 

House of CommotiSf in 1820. v. 400. 

tlw state of the question of, in die 

House of Lords and in Lord LiverpooPs 
cabinet in 1820. v. 404. 

— progress of opinion in its fkvour 
from the discussions of 1820. v. 480. 

— the free trade measures and commer- 
cial reforms of Mr, /fusAisson, 1822-26. 

V. 409. 

— progress made during the period from 
1827 to 1841. V.418. 

— - the greater rtforms of 1845 and 
1846. t.432. 

— progress made from 1847 to 1852. 

V. 438. 

appeal to the country relative to, 

in the Election of 1852. v. 439. 

Progress and Effects of the Po- 

LICT OF: — 

general results of the Free Trade 

Legislation. V. 891. 

summary of results as to its pro- 
gress. V. 479. 

— on its effects on general prices, 

V. 891. 

effects and benefits of its gpidi^ 

progress. v. 391^8* 

the general effects of, upon Prices 
and the eondition of the Populaiion, 

r. 447. 

— vast changes, and complete social 
revolution during its progress, and 
adverse influences it has bad to con- 
tend with. V. 448. 
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FREE* TRADE — Pbooeess akd Ef- 

FECT8— COftlilHierf. . 

modes in which it has effected the 

prevention of sudden fluctuations and 
the accommodation of supply to de< 
mand. v. 449-51. 

effects of the policy of considered os 

a measure of Finance (showing its 
success). V. 452. 

— results learnt from, that our com- 

mercial Reforms should be indepen- 
dent of other States; that freedom 
of industry is as necessary as political 
liberty ; that the revenue may be 
stren^hened by the diminishing of 
taxes, &c. V. 482-4. 

— tHe necessity and the means of fur- 

(her fiscal tifomis, v. 457. 

~ non-dependcnce of the policp of upon 
similar concessions in foreig^i countries, 

Y. 396. 

oppositit n shown by foreign conn* 

tries to England’s offers for recipi ocal 
reduction of duties. v. 398. 

accumulated difficulties which had 

to be struggled against in its attain- 
ment V. 399. 

— its adoption by foreign countries 

a question of time only. v. 482. 

— progress of in foreign countries^ 

V. 462. 

— countries which have adopted it as a 
principle of their commercial code. 

V. 462. 

— foreign countries in which hitherto 
it has been adopted mainly on collateral 
grounds. v. 465. 

on the propress of in foreign coun- 
tries^ especutlly in France. v. 391. 

■ the progress of in France^ since 

1851, and results of the French Pro- 
tectionist Policy. V. 473. 

— ~ opinion of the French Government 
in 1856, of its inapplicability to Frauce. 

V. 475. 

— partial application of its principles 

in Sardinia. v. 463. 

- — ditto, in Switzerland, Holland, and 
Portugal. V. 463-4. 

FREE TRADE in Banking, 

as regards banks of issue, synonymous 
with free trade in swindling, iii. 206. 

FREE TRADE in Corn, 

its probable benefits in extending the 
area of our foreign supply, and so 
mitigating the effects of partial incle- 
mency of seasons. iii. 39. 


FREE TRADE in Corn— confwucel. 
conjecture as to prices of wheat in event 
uf iii. 49. 

probable range of prices of wheat under, 
about 458. iii 49, 50. & note. 

probability of London becoming the 
emporium for the trade in corn with 
Europe and America under, iii. 50. 
arguments for, weakened if the supposed 
average price under it should be 50r. 

iii 51. 

See Corn Laws (Repeal of, &c.). 
FREIGHTS, 

excessive charges for in 1809. 

i. 309-10. 

extravagant height of foreign in 1811 
owing to the “ Continental System.” 

i. 353. 

Table of rates of to New York, Calcutta, 
and ^Melbourne, 18.52-6, showing rise 
from the Government war-demand, 
and subsequent fall. v. 319-20. 
average rates of in J 853-4-5. v. 330. 
extraordinary rise of, from war-demand 
in 1854. V. 320-2. 

See Shipping. 

Fullarton (John), 
extract from his work, relative to the 
gradual progress of the opinions, of 
Mr. Tooke on the Currency. 

iv. Prefaccy page xi. 
his opinions of there being no essential 
distinction between Bills and Bank 
Notes. iv, 167. 

on the difference of Coin and incon- 
vertible Notes as money, and conver- 
tible Bank Notes as paper credit. 

iv. 172. 

reply to Sir William Clay relative to 
the distinction between convertible 
and inconvertible paper, iv. 178-80. 
extract from his “ Regulation of Cur- 
rencies” on the necessary conform- 
ability of a convertible paper cur- 
rency to the type of a metallic one. 

iv. 218-19. 

ditto, relative to the Drain of Bullion 
in 1832. • iv. 266-7. 

ditto, relative to the effect of Drains on 
a metallic currency being the same aa 
on a mixed circulation. v. 537. 

FUNDS (BRITISH), 
prices of 3 per cent, consols, 1823-5. 

ii. 148.* note. 

ditto, highest and lowest,, 1824-6, and 
1844-7. • iv. 332. 
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FUNDS (BniTISH)-co»(m««</. 

Table of monthly Prices of Consols dur- 
ing 1844-56 (in Table of Bank Re- 
turns). vi. 545-57. 

disproportionately high prices of, in 
1854. V. 312. 

cause of ditto, the increase of monies 
specifically restrained to investment 
in. ▼. 315., vi. 228. 

their conversion into a lower denomina- 
tion of interest a cause of speculation, 
from the number who are paid ofi‘ in 
preference to submitting to the re- 
duced rate of interest. iv. 334. 

mode of purchasing in the panic of 1825 
so as to gain immense interest on ad- 
vances of money, and evade the usury 
laws. iv. 337-8. 

supposed case of a government creating 
paper money for the purchase of stock, 
its efi'ect in raising their price, &c. 

iv. 198. 

See lidnk of England, 

OF France: 

great fall of, in 1818, and consequent 
failuies, previous to any pressure in 
this t ountry. ii. 9.5. 

the reduction of the French Five 

per C'*nt. Rentes in 1852. vi. 20. 

th(' Five per Cents , nature of their 

origin in the first French Revolution, 
and supposed inviolability from mo- 
difications. vi. 21. 

panic produced by the Decree of 

their Conversion to 4j per cents., and 
little relief afforded to the Treasury 
by it. vi. 22-3. 

GARDFN PRODUCE, 

Table of prices of, in Melbourne, 
1851-6. vi. 839. 

Garnjer (Joseph), his opinion that Bank 
Notes differ from money. vi. 619. 

Garhiek-Pages (M.), his financial mea- 
sures during 1848. vi. 8-9. 

George IE, prosperous character of his 
reign. i. 60. 

Germant. See Mnercm. 

Gilbart (J. W.), Extracts from his paper 
on the Country Bank Note Circulation, 
since 1844. vi. 566-81. 

G^.adstone (Ut. Hon. W. E.), 

his Finaneiul Statement, 1853, notice of 
^ his scheme for the 2j[ per cents., &c. 

V. 282. 


Gladstone (Rt. Hon. W. E. y-emfinuei, 
his Ftee-Ttaik measures of v. 441. 
his reply to Mr. Hadfield of Sheflield, 
relative to the non-dependence of Free 
Trade on the reciprocity of other 
nations. v. 397-9. 

GOLD, 

Discovery, Production, and Supply; 

— — estimate of the quantity of existing 

in 1688. vi. 667. 

— quantity produced in Russia during 

1819-46. iv. 452. 

produce of the Oural mines in Rus- 
sia, 1819-28. iv. 452. 

ditto, in Siberia, 1829-46. iv. 453. 

increased produce of, in Russia, 

from 1837 to 1846. v. 531. 

ditto, 1847. iv. 40, 

amount of influx of, into the Bank, 

1840-56, and annual average, vi. 697. 

Discovkuies of, since 1848; 

actual facts of the nine years 1848- 

56, as regards the quantity produced, 
vi. 146. 

slaientent of conclusions relative to 

their Older, nature, and extent, vi. 230. 

the annual production of, trebled 

between 1800 and 1848, but absorbed 
by extension of trade and enterprise. 

vi. 145, 231. 

total stock of, in 1848, 560 millions, 

and total increase since, 174 millions. 

VI. 153-4, 230. 

— annual supply of new Gold trebled 

since 1848. vi. 209. 

Table of production in California, 

Victoria, and New South Wales, 
1848-56. vi. 147-8. 

Table of supplies of, 1848-56, with 

ratio of production of each country on 
the total amount in each year. 

vi. 150. 

proportion of increased supplies 

^ince 1849, and addition to the circu- 
lation. vi. 177. 

— — first decided influx of from Cali- 
fornia in 18.50. V, 228, 

in California, rapid increase of 

quartz-crushing by machinery. " 
vi. 8.57. 

in New South Wales, first news of, 

3d Sept. 1851. V. 262. 

immense extent of the labour and 

capital expended in its production 
since 18.50. vi. 226. 

■ average and total yield of, in Aiis • 

tralia, in 1852 and 1854. vi. 847. 
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GOLD—Discovekies of since ’48 — \ 

arrivals of, from Australia, &c., 

in autumn of 1853. v. 298-9. 

success of the quartz miuing, in 

1856, and probable results. 

vi. 227, 827. 

in Australia, the more settled pur- 
suit of mining in 1856, and average 
proceeds of parcels of quaitz. 

vi 825-6. 

See California^ aud Australia. 

Effects ok the Discoveries of: 

■ h)'pot!iesis of the effects of a sud- 
den discovery of, by the Government, 
&c. iv. 203. 

— hypothms of Ricardo, of a Gold 

mine in the Rank. iv. 197. 

effects of an influx of when caused 

by a faiourable exchange, as distin- 
guished Jfom that caused by incriased 
prodi.ctict ness of the mines. iv. 200. 

no analogy ol aii increased produc- 
tion of, from mines, with its increase 
from favourable exchanges, iv. 208-9. 

— constant reduction of the disturb- 
ing power of new supplies, from the 
extension of surface affected, and their 
progressive smaller ratio per cent to 
the total stock in the world, vi. 151-2. 

- different effects of the influx of 1 
Gold from those of increased com- \ 
pulsory paper money. vi. 218. 

■ principles of their effect on wages 

and incotnes,. vi. 204. 

Effects of the Discoveries since 
1848: 

chronological statement of the series 

of effects from. vi. 814-82. 

statement of questions necessary 

to be answered in estimating the 

changes produced by. . vi. 138. 

examination of several special qnes- 

tions connected with the diffusion of the 
new Gold. vi. 193. 

causes of the rapidity of the effects 

of. vi. 190. 

the vast changes accomplished by, 

independent of the addition to the 
circulation. vi. 192-3. 

their increase of the real wealth of 


GOLD — Effects of Discoveries since 
1848 — continued. 

been prevalent as to the changes to 
be produced by, in alteration of its 
value, &c. vi. 197. 

degree of connection between the new 

Gold, and the rate of Interest since 
1850. vi. 198. 

the effect of, in producing a pro- 
longed depression of the rate of in- 
terest. V. 345. 

OH the changes which have been pro- 

duced daring by. vi. 135. 

enumeration of other causes which 

have combined with them as agencies 
in the progress of the last ten years. 

vi. 135-6. 

statement of some of the principal 

modes in which the supplies 1848-56 
have been applied. vi. 154, 

no perceptible immediate influence 

on prices from. v. 662-3. 

not connected with the rise of the 

prices of Corn, but likely to prevent 
their fall. v. 199-200. 

Effects of Discovery of in Cali- 
fornia 

comparison of the condition of 
California and Australia at the time of. 

vi. 802-3. 

in California and Australia, climax 

of first effects of in 1853, v. 272. 

summary of its effects on this 

country. v. 342. 

first effects of on the trade of Eu- 
rope. V. 253-5. 

changes produced by, in 1848-54. 

vi. 849. 

disorganisation produced by, in 

1849. vi. 850-52. 

— supposed gains of the miners, and 
its effect in excessive rise of prices of 
provisions. vi. 850-1. 

revulsion of prices in 1851. 

vi. 854. 

Effects of Discovert of in Aus- 
tralia : 

its effects on the population of S. 

Australia. vi. 774-5. 


the world, by the impulse imparted to 
production by them. vi. 217, 235. 
their real wortli in absorbing im- 
mense masses of labour, Mithout caus- 
ing a glut of production, Sec. vi. 226-7. 
— — considerations of the probable future 
effects of. vi. 218. 

■ fallacy of the opinions which have 


Table of estimated population of 

the Gold Fields, 1851-4. vi. 787. 
statement of the general results pro- 
duced by, in Australia and this country. 

,vi. 188. 

summary of its effects on this 

country. . * v. 343*. 

deductions as to As effects on the 
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GOLD' Effects of Discovery of in 
Australia — con/mueJ. 
labour and production of other coun- 
tries. vi. 812-13. 

— stalement of the order and extent of 
the changes in prices and wages produced 
hcaUg by^ in Victoria^ 1851-6. vL 802. 

average earnings oi miners, 1852-4, 

vi. 845. 

the arrival of new Gold in this 

country since 1853, the cause of our 
exemption from extreme commercial 
and financial ditficulties. vi. 203, 234. 
injluefice of the injlws. of in 1854. 

V. 307. 

influx of, from Australia, in 185.3-4, 

the cause of saving this country from 
violent and extreme commercial pres- 
sure. V. 309-10. 

dtstovery and influx of, in 1854-.5, 

probably the sole cause of the Hank 
Charter Acts of 1819 and 1844 being 
maintained. v. 34G-7. 

— causes why the largest proportion 

ofthx new Gold has been sent to Eng- 
land. vi. 210. 

— causes why England has been 

merely a redistribiitor of a great por- 
tion of ditto 'its great importation of 
raw materials, Ac,). vi. 211-12. 

See Miials (I’recious). 

Prices of; 

TMes of Prices of, 1797 to 1838, 

iL 384-5.} 1839-47, iv, 451. 

— — in 1799, with the exchanges and 
price of wheat. i. 242. 

in 1808, and its purchase by the 

Hunk at 4/. the ounce. i. 281-2. 
high, in 1808-9, not caused by in- 
crease of Hank Notes, but by its own 

scarcity. i. 350. 

— highest, in 1814, not coiiieideut 

with highest amount of the circula- 
tion. iv, 129. 

ditto dittd, 1810, '13, '16. iv. 130. 

— — at its highest ]K)int in 1813. 

iv. 142. 

— affected by the demand of Govern- 

ment for coin and bullion for remit- 
tances, 1813-16. iv. 142. 

— at commencement of 1814, 5/. 8jif. 

ii. 28. 

groat fall of ditto after the iieace 

during great extension of the Hank 
circulation. ii. 30. 

— rise of, at return of Napoleon from 

Elba, aud subsequent fall after Water- 
loo. il 33-4. A ntik. 


GOLD — Prices of — etmtinued, 

fall in, Feb. and Aug. 1819, without 

reduction in the circulation of the Bank 
of England. ii. 98. 

— high, ascribed in the time of the 

war to its scarcity and demand on the 
Continent. i. 139. 

— - price of, the best measure of the 
rise and fall of prices, and expression 
of the quotations of exchanges, i. 169. 

— an allowance of the difference 

between it and paper to be made in 
the explanations of the variations of 
prices in this work. i. 169. 

7'able of Price of, and Bank Re- 
turns of Victoria, 1852-6. vL 843. 

Sec liullion. 

GOLD COIN. 

necessity of its remaining the money of 
this country. iv. 151. 

estimates of the quantity of, in England, 
at dates between 15C0 and 1854. 

vi. 703. 

amount in circulation previous to the 
Bank Restriction calculated by Mr. 

Rose at forty millions. i. 130, 

analysis of his argument, i. 130. note, 

— other statements by Lord Liverpool, 

Ac., at less amounts. i. 131. 

— 22 millions, the probable amount. 

i. 131,245. 

amount in circulation, its great reduction 
in 1800, not replaced in Hank Note 
issues by eleven millions. i. 245. 

aniouut disengaged from this country 
by the ** Restriction " inadequate as a 
cause of rise of prices abroad, i. 344. 
on Lord Kimfs requisition to his tenants 
to pay in (1811). iv. 1 1 6., v. 522. 
OH the rc~adj Hutment of Hie relative value 
of with that ofpapio\ 1814-19. iv. 129. 
amount issued in 1817, its probable 
exportation and subsequent re-import- 
ution iu 1820, Ac. Ji. 101. 

not allowed to l>e cx|>orted or melted 
before Act of 1819. i. 123. 

amount issued by the Hank, 1821-r4, 
16,671,030/. i. 132. 

amount of Jiritinh^ esthnaled to he in cjr- 
cnlatiou at , various (biteSf 1883-56, 
{inferred from Hank Jltturns), vi. C96. 
Table of Quantities received by the Hank 
from tlie Mint and from the Public ; 
aud paid away to the Public, 1833-56. 

vi. 707-8. 

Tabie of quantities coined, and quantities 
received by the Hauk from the Mint, 
1841-.55. vi.699. 
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GOLD COIN -^conetnued 
oalcttlatioDB of exports of, to Australia, 
the east of Europe, &c. y\. 700-1. 

(Light), the withdrawal of, in 1841-3, 
the measures adopted for by the Go- 
Temment for its purchase, &c. 

▼i. 698--702. 
(Foueion), the regulation that it could 
not be purchased as Coin, annulled by 
the Bank in 1845. yl 696-7. 

gradual increase of, in France, since 
1852. vi. 81-85. 

See Coin, Currencv, Circulat'mf Metallic 
Circulation, Stiver. 

Draihs anp Export of : 

interminable nature of, unless stopped 

by contraction of the circulation, as 
held by currency theorists, at variance 
with facts. iv. 389. 

— their nature, causes, laws, limits, 'and 
modes for counteracting, iv. 389-92. 

— theory of the Currency Principle re- 
lative to treating them on the analogy 
of a metallic currency. v. 589-91. 

— assumption by the currency theo- 
rists, of their invariably operating on 
the actual circulation. v. 633-4. 

— probability of a large extent of, 
not affecting the circulation, but being 
supplied from hoards and reserves. 

V. 536-7. 

— effects of, the same on a metallic as 
on a mixed and convertible currency. 

V. 537. I 

• for Ireland, from run on the Banks | 
in 1828. ii. 217. 

evidence of the Governor of the 

Bank in 1848, on its effects, vi. 621-3. 

steady continuance of, from this 
country in 1853, and its causes. 

V. 281-2. 

to America in 1847, and for the 

Crimea in 1855. v. 574. 

— see JDnnfts. 

see JJanh of England {Bullion, 

Drain of). 

great influx of, into France, in 1851. 

V. 262. 

Table of the Premium or Discount on, 
at Paris, 1851-6. vi. 691-5. 

artificial purchases of, by the Bank of 
France in 1855-6, and loss in pre- 
miums paid. vi. 87-8. 

see Bank of France, 
demonetisation and rejection from the 
Dutch circulation of, by the Dutch 
Guvcminent iu 1850. 

V. 2.53., vl 80-1., vi. 197. 
See MetaU (Precious). 


GOLD STANDARD, 
supposed disadvanta^ atten^ng, in our 
exchange with otW states having a 
Silver standard, and in Silver not 
being coinable at par, shown to be 
fallacious. iii. 2 1 3-1 

fixity of its price as a standard ; expla* 
nation of by Mr. Bailey, from his 
** Money audits Vicissitudes in Value.'* 
iv. 148-50. 

its value in loans totally a matter of 
quantity without reference to valne in 
other commodities. iv. 148-50. 

GOLDSMITHS, 

their notes, about 1645, the first Bank 
Notes issued iu England, v. 534. note, 

Goudchaux (M.), 

his financial measures under the Pro- 
visional Government of France. 

vi. 8-11. 

Goulburii (Rt. Hon. Henry), 
his imperfect information relative to prices 
during the Bank Restriction, iv. 93. 

GOVERNMENT DEMAND, 
examples of its little influence on prices 
of provisions. i. 271-2. 

See Expenditure of, War Expenditure. 

Graham (Sir James), 
opinions of, from his “ Corn and Cur- 
rency,” on Paper Currency. I 167. 
ditto, on its effects in raising prices. 

i. 259-60. 

GRAIN. See Corn. 

GUANO (Peruvian), 
sales of, in 1852-4. v. 194. 

GUINEAS, 

value fixed at 21s. in Sir J. Newton's Re- 
port. iv. 82. 

See Hoarding of. 

See Gold Coin. 

Gurkev (Samuel), 

his “ Evidence ” before Commons' Com- 
mittee in 1833, in favour of the pros- 
perous condition of the trade of the 
country. il 242. 

his opinions against the rise of prices in 
proportion to forced additions to the 
circulation. iii. 156-7. 

his opinions of the benefits of our mixed 
system of currency in controlling va- 
riations of interest, Ac. , iii. 189-93* 

HAIR-POWDER TAX, 
occasion of its imposition, the scarcity 
of 1796. * 1 185. note* 
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HAMBURG, 

failures at in 1799. i. 233, 240. 

the currency at, for ordinary expendi- 
ture, chiefly composed of foreign 
coins at a conventional value, iv. 226. 

HARVESTS, 

chmiological utatement in a summary /orm, 
of the characters oJ\ from 1792 to 1856. 

vi. 470-88. 

variations in, from seasons, to the extent 
of one-fourth. i. 19. 

difference of 4 and G million quar- 
ters between deficient and abundant 
crops. i. 19. 

difference of produce of, in 1742-51 and 
1765-74. i. 72. 

relative productiveness of those in England 
during 1815-54, v. 98. 

data respecting ditto. v. 99, &c. 

ditto, table of, 1816-27, by Mr. Jacob. 

V. 103. 

statenient of the general character of 
each, from 1815 to 1854. v. 129. 
Table showing characters of, 1821-55. 

V. 181. 

no fatr comparison of those of 1828-32 
wit!i any previous period of 5 years 
since 1797. iii. 25. 

— i^omparative deficiency of ditto. 

iii. 26. 

enormous variation in their productive- 
ness as instanced in difference of 7 
to 8 million quarters more in 1834 
than in 1838. iii. 13. 

enoneuus notion of the facts relative to 
that of 1846, and erroneous inferences 
from ditto. v. 142. 

generally abundant on the Continent 
during the deficient ones in England 
of 1848-53. V. 55. 

of 1855, character of. v. 20.3-4. 

of 1856, its results. v. 215-1 7. 

diminished supply of floating rural la- 
bour for, and consequent rise in wages. 

vi. 175. 

See Corn, Farmers. 

in particular countries, see also die names 
of countries. 

See Seasons. 

HARVESTS (Abundant), 

Musliet’s argument of their not being 
the cause of a great fall in price, or 
distress, i. 10. 

E. S. Cayley's opinion as to their coun- 
terbalancing the fall of price, and 
benefiting farmers. i. 1 1. 

their operation in depressing prices in a 
ratio beyond that of the excess, i. 17. 


HARVESTS (Abundant) — continued. 

explanation of the cause of ditto 

by the Agricultural Committee of 
1821. i. 17-18. 

ruinous effects of a succession of, to 
farmers under fixed rents. L 20. 
their depression of price not equal to the 
ratio of deficiency in raising it. 

i. 20. note. 

indications of, not immediately manifest. 

i. 69. note. 

combined with extended tillage, the most 
probable cause of extremely low 
prices in 1683-92. i. 27, 29. 

in 1688-91, quotation from “Short’s 
History of the Air,” &c. i. 29. note. 
in 1700-2, and consequent fall of prices. 

i. 34-5. 

rom 1741 to 1751, evidence for, by C. 
Smith and Mr. Barker, of Lyndon. 

i. 43-4. & note. 
ditto, from the letters of Peter Collinson. 

i. 44-5. 

from 1730 to 1755, with the single ex- 
ception of 1740. i. 46-7. 

cf 1775 and 1779. i. 75. 

of 1791, and its effects in reducing 
prices. i. 81. 

of 1796, and consequent fall of prices of 
wheat from lOOs. to 57s, 3d. i. 187. 
of 1813, and rapid fall of prices from. 

i. 341. 

ditto, in France, notwithstanding con- 
tinuance of war. i. 343-4. 

of 1813, and long continuance of part of 
the grain from, in the market 

ii. 3., V. 123. 

of 1820, its result in deciding the im- 
pending fall of prices. ii. 82. 

of 1820, calculations of its supposed ex- 
cess to the average. ii. 82. 

between 1819 and 1822, proofs of their 
universality over Europe, and con- 
sequent fall of prices. ii. 89-92. 

in 1819-22 in France, with fall of prices 
and agricultural distress. ii. 90. 

of 1825, of wheat only, ii. 134-5. 

of 1832, and fall of prices. ii. 203-4. 

evidence of ditto before the Agri- 
cultural Committee of 1833. 

ii. 20;^. n(fie, 

of 1833 and 1834, the last very pro- 
ductive. il 230-2. 

of 1835, but lessened by heavy rains, 
and high winds in June. ii. 232-3. 
in 1832-5. ii. 236-7., iiL 3., v. 73, 
of 1842. iv. 13. 

of 1843, of much the same character as 
1842. iv. 16. 
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H AR VESTS ( A bundant) — continued. 
of 1844, the largest since that of 1834. 

iv. 17. 

in 1847-53, in France, and large ex- 
ports. T. 58. 

of 1849, more abundant than 1842 and 
1844. V. 12. 

of 1 85 1 , of good average character, v.2 1-3. 
of 1854, the best in yield since 1834. v. 41. 
See Seasons (Favourable). 

HARVESTS (Deficient), 

G. King’s rule for their proportion to 
rise of price. i. 12. 

comparative effects of, under the systems 
of Ireland, France, and England. 

i. 13, 14. 

modified effect of the rise of price in 
equalising privations among the po- 
pulation. i. 14., 78. 

cases of, shoving probable condition and 
profits of farmers from. L 15. 

possible rise of price from in this 
country, five to tenfold. i. 15. mUe. 
statement of probable e’ear addition of 
profit of 20 millions to Agricultural 
Interest, in crop deficient one eighth, 
and of 32 millions in deficiency of 
one quarter. i. 16. 

their effect in raising price beyond the 
ratio of the defect. i. 186. 

practical illustration of ditto from 

Young’s “ Annals of Agriculture,” for 
1796. i. 186. 

generally the subject of historical notice 
from the privations they entail. 

i. 69. note. 

a succession of, the probable cause of 
great rise of price temp. Edward 111. 


i. 21. 

in 1674-5, and in 1677-8. i. 25. 

in 1703, and consequent rise of price to 
nearly double. ' i. 35. 

considerable proportion of in 1708-15. 

i. 37. 

none between 1715 and 1727. i. 40. 

greatly deficient in 1756. i. 48. 

prodigious effect of ditto in raising 
prices. i. 48. 


between 1764 and 1775, notices of. 

i. 67, &c. 

commotions arising from in 1767-74. 

i. 68. 

notice of bad crops, 1768-73, by Mr. 

Arbuthnot. i. 69. 

in 1768-70, in France, with great dis- 
tress. i. 73. 

in 1775, in France, excessive, with pub- 
lic disturbances. i. 74. 


HARVESTS (Deficibnt)— coatinued. 
badness of harvests, 1767-75, quotations 
from “ Annual Register ” relative to. 

I 73-4. 

of 1780 and 1782. i. 76. & note, 

in 1789, in France, and large expendi- 
ture on importations of corn. i. 80. 

the rise of prices from, in 1794-5, coin- 
cident with remarkable contraction of 
the Bank circulation. i. 210. 

of 1799, bad in quality and quantity. 

V. 79, 

and high prices of the latter part of the 
18th century. i. 82. 

of 1804. i. 258. 

of 1804, and decided deficiency of one 
haiTest in four during the war. 

i. 259, 290. 

- — contradictory opinions of Sir J. 
Graham, Joplin, &c., and their un- 
founded character. i. 260-1. 

facts in proof of it, from Young’s 

“ Annals of Agriculture,” “ Farmer's 
Magazine,” &c. i. 261-5. 

resemblance of to that of 1828. 

i. 265. note. 

of 1809, from heavy rains. i. 294. 

in 1810-12, in France, and rise of prices 
(with examples). i. 332-3. 

of 1811, not adverted to by supporters 
of theories of depreciation and war- 
demand. i. 319. 

— evidence in confirmation of, from con • 
temporaneouB publications, i. 320-22. 
generally so, in Europe, in 1811 and 
1816. i. .54. 

of 1812, contemporary notices of- i. 324, 
of Ie08-i2, combined with difficulty of 
foreign supply, the cause of the high 
priofs. i. 327-8, 373. 

arguments in favour of ditto, from the 
scarcity and high prices in France in 
1811-12. i, 33.5. 

of 1814, its effects qualified by increased 
cultivation, &c. ii. 2. 

of 1816, greater on the Continent than 
in England. ii. 15. 

of 1828-9, and damp and bad condition 
of the wheat. ii. 197. 

of 1836, 1’lom excessive w.et in North of 
England. ii. 258. 

of 1838, from the previous severe win- 
ter. iii. 8, 11. 

— — - difficulty in obtaining a clear result 
of its produce. iii. 11-12, 

— calculation of its amount of defi- 
ciency and requisite foreign •supply. 

, iii 13. 

of 1839, calculation of its*amount. iii. 17. 
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HABVESTS (DEnciENT)— (?onftntte(i 
of 183^f notice of circumstances and 
effects attending, by Messrs* Sturge, of 
Birmingham. iii. 290>2. 

of 1838-9, necessity of larg^e importa- 
tions and fluctuations of prices, ir. 3. 
of 1839-42, as much so in Ireland as 
England, shown by decrease of im- 
portations fl'om. ir. 36-7. 

of 1846, in France. y. 92-3. 

of 1848, more deficient than any since 

1841. Y. 8. 

of 1848-54 generally deficient, except 
1849. Y. 55. 

of 1850, flrom cold wet season, v. 16-18 
of 1853, firom excessire wet in the win- 
ter and ^spring. y. 33. 

not confined to England, but equal 

flulure on the Continent. y. 34-7. 

in France. y. 35-7. 

See Dearthf Scarciijft Famine^ Seasons 
(Dnfisvourable). 

HARVEST-YEAR, 
calculation of the usual date when its 
estimated yield first operates on prices 
(the first week in August). 

if. 5-6. note* | 

Hawkkbbury (Lord), Extract from his | 
speech relative to means of qualifying 
the deficiency of the wheat crop of 
1799. i. 214. 

HAY, 

deficiency and high price of in 1810. 

i. 295. 

Table of Price of hay, clover, and 
straw, and character of hay harvests, 
1834-56, showing great majority of 
deficient years. vl 454-56. 

HEMP, advance in price in 1808 from 
fear ot Russia depriving us of supply. 

i. 274. 

Tables' of Prices, 1782—1838, ii. 403.; 
1838-9, iii. 297. ; 1840-7, iv. 428. ; 
1848-56, vi. 602. ; 1851-7, vi. 162. 
(Manilla) supply and demand, Jan. I 
1848. iv. 422. 

Hikrichs (A.), notice of his Tables of 
Prices. ' ii. 392. 

HISTORICAL FACTS, 
ease with which they are distorted or 
selected to suit a ]Kirticular purpose, 
and the necessity of a strict attention 
to their dates. iii. 1. 


SIX VOLUBfES 


“HISTORY OF PRICES.’’ 
purpose and scope of this work. i. 4 . 
course of investigation adopted. I 6. 
principles of the “author of, “as stated 
in 1821. V. 66. 

HOARDING, 

supposition of the effects of Hoarding 
capital i. 92. 

extensive practice of, abroad, daring the 
war. L 168. 

great tendency to, in Austria, as a fre- 
quent seat of war. i. 141. 

during the war, its effect in increasing 
the value of the Gold and Silver on the 
Continent. i. 361. 

great extent of, in panic of 1847. 

iv. 3237^ 

OF GtnNEAS, 

great extent of, during the war- 
time, from fear of paper depreciation. 

1 132. 

proof in the large amount of them 

poured into the hands of bankers at 
the peace, 1815. L 132-3. 

notice of, in 1817, hj^ Mr. Stuckey, 

a banker of Somersetshire. ji. 133. 

opinion of Mr. Huskisson on. 

i. 133. 

HOLLAND, 

notices of great failures in, in 1763 and 
1773. i. 150-1. note. 

stoppage of all trade with England, from 
the French Emperor’s decrees, 1810. 

i. 304. 

reduction of duties in, since 1847. v. 464. 
See Gold Coin (Demonetisation of). 

HOPS, ro6/c of Prices, 1782-1838. ii.404. 
1838-9. . iii. 297. 

Horner (F.), 

Review of Thornton on “ Paper Credit,” 
extracts from. iv. 85-7. 

Horme;r (Mr.), the Lancashire factory 
inspector, testimony in favour of the 
effects of the Ten Hours Act vL 527. 

HOUSEKEEPING, 
statement showing enormous inci^aie, in 
the cx(>cn6es of, froui 1773 to ISOO. 

i. 228. note. 

HOUSES, 

increased value of existing ones, 1800- 
10, from iocn>asing taxes on building 
materials. i. 313. 

decline in value of, in 1816. ii. 12. 
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Hubbard (J. G.)»' 

his error in comparing the Bank Notes 
daring the Restrict&n to the incon- 
vertible Paper Money of Russia. 

iv. 516-17. 

HtTDSON (GeOROEX 

notice of his career as a Railway direc- 
tor, disclosures of his mismanage- 
ment, &c. 361-2. 

Hume (David), 

“ Essays on Money and Trade,” notice 
of its publication in the noddle of the 
18th century. ' iv. 82. 

Hume (Joseph), 

examination of Hie effects imputed by him 
in his speech, Sth July, 1839, to the 
management the Bank, iii. 120, &c. 
results of ditto. iii. 170-1. 

his opinions in favour of the Lords' Re- 
port against the Bank Act of 1844. 

V. 493. 

Hume, (J. D.), 

extract of his opinions of the great effect 
of the “continental system” of Na- 
poleon, in lowering the prices of our 
manufactures, &c. iv. 106-9. 

Hoskisson (Rt. Hon. William), 
his notice of the scarcity of money in 
1696. i. 33. note. 

Ids free-trade measures and commercial 
reforms, 1822-26. v. 409. 

his reforms in 1822-6 based on the Free 
Trade Canon. ^ v. 480. 

extract from, relative to tne distinguish- 
ing features of money and paper cur- 
rency. iv. 156. 

opinion on the distinction of paper cre- 
dit and paper money. iv. 171. 

ICE, 

first importation of, from Norway, in 
1822, from total absence of native ice 
in that year. iv. 24. note. 

IMPORTATION and IMPORTS of 
Commodities, 

Table of Quantities of various articles, 
from 1782 to 1838. ii. 391. 

Tabic of average annual Imports and 
Exports, 1793—1837. ii. 392. 

comparative official value of, in 1808-10. 

i. 355. 

probable effect, in 1808, of a timely con- 
traction of the circulation in reducing 
the excess of. i. 354-5. 

losses on, to our merchants, in 1810-12, 
without a paruliel in our history, i.3.57. 
increased cost of, during the nur, one 
cause of high prices. ii. 347. 


IMPORTATION abd IMPORTS- 
continued, 

excessive in 1814-15, compared with 
1811-12. ii. 10. 

striking falling off in, in 1816. 

ii. 24-5, 58. 

of 1818-19, of overwhelming magnitude. 

ii. 27. 

ditto, Tables of amounts of. ii. 61-2. 
Tabic of quantities of five principal com* 
modities in 1831, 1840, and 1853, 
showing great increase (and fall of 
price) in the latter year. v 450. 
amount of, 1833-6. iv. 467. 

values of in 1838-46 (with Table), 

iv. 434. 

great losses on, in last months of 1844. 

iv. 64. 

Table of declared value of, and of re- 
exports, 1848-55. vL 515-18. 

Talle of, in 1854-55. vi. 664. 

See Exports and Exportation, 
of PARTICULAR COUNTRIES, BCC alsO fOI* 
der their names. 

from Russia, not materially hindered by 
the war, and extra cost of land car- 
riage. V. 336. 

into Australia, fluctuations in their value, 
1851, &c. vi.815,&c. 

IMPORTATIONS of Cattle, 
insignificant character of, since 1842. 

vi. 458. 

Table of. vi. 459-60, 

IMPORTATIONS of Raw Materials, 
obstructions to, from European War and 
disputes with America, in 1807. 

i. 273, 290. 

mstances of the falling off in their sup- 
ply, 1806-8. i. 275, note, 

immense amount of, in 18()9-]0, in spite 
of the continental system of France. 

i. 301. 

excessive charges on, in 1809-12, com- 
pared with 1837, the cause of the high 
prices of the articles, i. 309-10. note- 
showing decrease of, in 1811, from 
1310, i, 340. note. 

Table showing excessive increase of, in 
1825. ii. 155. note. 

amount of, 1833-6. iv. 407. 

IMPORTATION op Corn (principally 
Wlieat), ^ 

outline of the changes in statute^ affecting, 
during 1701—185(5. \i. 444. 

foreign supplies, their continuance usu- 
ally after the deficiency which* caused 
them has ceased, iii. 37. 
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IMPORTATION of Corn (principally 
Wheat) — continued, 

change to, from exportation in time of 
peace, after a successful war. I 220. 
comparison of Import Cost to total Ex- 
ports. V. 183. 

on variation of ^ from Ireland. iv. 35. 

amounts and values of, at particular pe^ 
riods: 

in 1766-75, i. 72.; in 1767-8, and 

1774-5 (great), i. 71.; in 1783 (great), 

i. 77. ; in 1794-6, i. 208. ; in 1800 (large 
from offer of Wnty), i. 216-17.; in 
1799—1800, i. 221.; in 1800-1, i. 247. 
note ; in 1805-8 (hinilerance to), I 
266-8.; in 1808, i. 293.; in 1809, i. 
295.; in 1810 (large), i. 295-7.; in 
1813-14, ii. 29,; in 1817-18, ii. 53.; 
in 1820-1 (increase of, from Ireland), 

ii. 84.; in 1825 (small), iv. 331.; in 
1828 (increase of, from Ireland), ii. 
196.; (from Spain), ii. 196.; in 1827 
-39 (tables), iii. 292-3.; in 1828-47 
(table), iv. 415.; in 1830, ii. 199.; in 
1S32, ii. 205.; in 1832-7 (trifling), 
V. 75. ; in 1834-45 (from Ireland), 
iv, 35.; in 1838-9, iii. 15, 71., iv. 3. 
vote-, in 1840-54, vi. 461 ; in 1841 
(iarge), iv. 8-9.; in 1842 (large), iv. 
12-13.; in 1842-3, iv. 13.; in 1843 
-4, iv. 16. ; in 1844-5 (small), iv. 18. 
note] in 1845-G, iv. 23-4.; in 1845- 
56, V. 50., vi. 466-7. ; in 1846-7, 
iv. 28.; in 1845-7, iv. 416.; in 1847 
(unprecedented), iv. 331.; in 1847-8, 
V. 8. ; in 1848-9, v. 12. ; in 1849-50, 
V. 16.; in 1850-51, v. 21. ; in 1851- 
52, V. 26-7.; in 1851-5, v. 207.; in 

1852- 53, V. 34.; in 1853-.54, v. 41.; in 

1853- 6, V. 642-3.; in 1845-.)4, v. 50. 
impediments to, supposed to account fi r 

increase of price. i, 2. note. 

regular, of corn, has taken the place of 
exporiation since 1760. i. 63. 

act to allow at a duty of Gd. per quarter 
when at 48if. in 1773. i. 69. 

difficulty of. from competition of the 
French Government in 1795. i. 182. 
enumeration of tlie political events, hin- 
dering, 1805-8. i. 266-8 

obstructions to, and excess of export, in 
1808. i. 270. 

facilitated by the English and French 
Governments, in 1809. i. 295. 

different opinions of Mr. Horner and 
Mr. G. Rose, relative to amount in 
1810. i. 209. 

in 1817-18, ill-timed, and when the ur- 
gency of the want was over. iii. 37. 


IMPORTATION of Corn (principally 
Wheat) — continued, 

— effect of the over-supply in remain- 
ing as a surplus and reducing prices 
in the succeeding years. . iii. 37. 
import cost of foreign grain during 
1821-55. V. 180. 

great unsteadiness in and unexpectedness 
of, during 1828-32. iii. 27. 

since 1828. iv. 415, 

(wheat) Tables of, from 1828 to 1855, 
distinguishing the countries whence 
imported (with summary), vi. 451-3. 
great extent of, in 1832. ii. 205. 

calculation of amount of wai^-charges on 
in 1811-12, to be added as extra cost 
in comparing the prices of 1832 with 
those of 1813. ii. 207-8, 223. 

the prices on this calculation higher in 

1832 than in 1813. ii. 209. 

none, with a trifling exception, from 
1831 till 1837, showing the produce 
of the United Kingdom to have been 
sufficient for its consumption, ii. 263. 
large admission of in Sept. 1838 at Is. 

duty, and decline of prices. iii. 10. 
unprecedentedly large in 1838, and de- 
pressing effect on the exchanges of 
the payments for it. iii. 70. 

value of, in 1838-9, 10,000,000/. iii. 71. 
in 1842. large, and disastrous ef- 
fects to the importers from the great 
fall in price. iv. 12-13. 

magnitude of ditto since 1846, and its 
causes. v. 133, 183. 

the large importations of foreign corn 
from 1845 to 1854. ‘ v. 49, 56. 

average annual amount during the last 
ten years, 17 millions sterling, v, 227. 
amount from France in 1843-7, and 
1848-52. v. 68. 

excessive in 1853-4, and adverse effect 
on the exchanges. v. 309. 

See Wheat. 

See Uountm, Free Trade. 

Defies on. See Corn Laws. 

BY Franck : 

in 1811-12. i. 335. 

in 1816-17. ii . 16, 19. 

in i8 '9-53. r, ^v. 59. 

great excess of in 1853-5. vi, 28. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 
in agriculture and manufactures, not a 
prominent cause of fl\ictuatIons of 
price. i. 5 

operation of, as corrective of advance in 
price. i. 5., ii. 348,, ii. 354. 
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INCLOSURES, progress ofy dvring 1701- 
1856. vi. 444. 

first example of in 1709; number from 
1726 to 1796 ; number of acres, and 
their locality, vi. 448. 

number of acres to 1854. vi. 449. 

number of Acts of, in reigns of Geo. I., 
11., and 111., showing excessive in- 
crease in the last i. 72. 

system of, attacked by the Corporation 
of London, as a cause of high prices 
of animal food. i. 79. 

number of Bills for, from 1795 to 1804. 

i. 257. note. 

ditto, 1805-8. i. 326. 

See Cultivation, 

INCOMES (PRIVATE), 
priwnples which have determined the effect 
of the New Gold on, vi. 204, 

INCOME TAX, 

modification of, proposed in Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s budget of 1852. v. 440. 

doubling of, in 1854, for the war ex- 
penditure. V. 446. 

no tendency in, to raise prices, i. 87. 

INCONVERTIBILITY, 
depreciation not a necessary consequence 
of (with examples). iv. 177. note. 
See Paper Currency, Bank Notes. 

INCUMBERED ESTATES Court, 
number of petitions, conveyances, &c. 
and unexpected large number of Irish 
purchasers. v. 191. & note. 

^ INDIA (BRITISH), 

cost of the English Government of, cal- 
culated at about 3^’ millions, and modes 
of its remittance. vi. 676 -8, 

Table of the drawing and market rates at 
Calcutta, of bills for ditto, vi. 69l~5. 
Tables of the Imports and Exports of 
1834-55. vi. 729-32. 

Tables of Imports and Exports of Gold 
and Silver, Silver Coinage, Ac. 

vi. 732-5. 

summary of its Imports and Exports, 
1850-55, as they affect the United 
Kingdom. vi. 714. 

nature of the Bullion Trade of, 1846-54. 

vi. 721. 

influx of Gold and Silver into, during 
1847-54. vi. 712. 

See Silver, 


INDIA (EAST) TRADE, 
severe losses in, during the fall of prices 
inl830, &;c. ii.213. 

system of abuse of credit in, and disas- 
trous results in 1847. iv. 327. 

INDIGO, 

state of the market, 1836. ii. 265. note, 

ditto, Jan. 1848. iv. 422; 

Table of Prices, 1782-1838, ii. 405.; 
1838-9, iiL 297.; 1840-7, iv, 428.; 
1848-56, vi. 503. 

INSOLVENCIES. See bankruptcies, 

INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
names and capital of those projected in 
the speculations of 1807. i. 278. 

projects of, in 1824, the most noted, the 
“Alliance.” ii. 1.50. 

INSURANCE (SEA), 
increased rates of, an element in the cost 
of production in the last war, 1793— 
1814. i. 115. 

INTEREST (RATE OF), Vabutions 

OF; 

causes which determine the rate of ex* 
tract from “ Tookds Considerations on 
the Currency, 1826.” ii. 355. 

definition of. ii. 355. 

possibility of its being depressed in al- 
most any degree, with cases, ii. 356. 
mode in which the state of the currency 
affects the conditions of. ii. 360. 

effect of a reduction of, on small capi- 
talists, in inducing recourse to more 
hazardous investments. ii. 360. 

causes of a fall in, m the early progress 
of speculation, and of its subsequent 
great rise. ii. 361-2, 

high, not identical with high profits. 

ii. 363. noU, 

cause of ditto, a revulsion of commer- 
cial credit, from undue extension of 
commercial credit. ii. 363. note, 

ditto, in diminution of disposable capital, 
&c. , ii. 364. 

consequent rise of, from diniinution of 
the circulation, and its serious effects. 

i. 163. 

ambiguity of using the term “ Value of 
Money,” as synonymous with. 

iii. 121, 151. 

error of Mr. Hume, in his assumption 
that it is in the p;>wer of the Bank of 
lOngland to regulate the markef rate 
of. * iii. 132-3. 
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UmBEST (RATE OF) - VABunon 

Of ^continued, 

controlled bj ihs Bank only for dhort 
periods. iv* 494. 

question of the influence of, on specu- 
lation. iii. 151-6. 

low, not sufficient alone to create specu- 
lation. iii. 151-6. 

evidence in favour of this opinion, from 
the want of speculation in com, 
1833-5. iii 164. note, 

tendencies of a flill or rise in. iii 165. 
a permanent increase in, contrary to 
common supposition, would raise the 
prices of commodities. iii 166. 
variations in, the only disturbance of the 
currency of late years. iii. 179. 
such variations not preventable by any 
system of currency. ill 190. 

anomaly of differences in, at London, 
Paris, Hamburg, Amsterdam, and in 
America, with probable explanation. 

V. 311-14. 

imperceptible influence of its variations 
on the prices of produce. v. 662. 

INTEREST, Varutioms or Rate or, at 
particular periods : | 

low, in reigns of Geo. I. & II., one rea- 
son for lowness of prices, i. 60. note, 
fall of, in 1789, fVom Influx of bullion. 

1 194. 

increased, an element in the cost of pro- 
duction in the last war, 1793—1814. 

1 115. 

fall of, in 1623-5, and its eflect in in- 
creasing investments in foreign loans. 
. il 148-9, 191, 

reduction of, by the Bank, its probable 
effects in 1835 on the country Banks. 

ii. 287. &c. 

probable good efiects of a rise in, in 
1835. il 296. 

error in reduction of, by the Bank during 
a contraction of the circulation, in 
1835. ii. 326. 

ditto, in its low rate of, during 1839. 

iii 114. 

advance of the Bank Rate of^ in 1836, 
and its efPects on the Country Banks. 

il 300, 302-3. 
market rate of, at a low point in summer 
of 1838. iii. 83. 

variations in 1841-4. iv, 60. 

rapid reduction of, in 1842>3. iv. 54. 

low, adopted by the Bank in 1844, pro- 
bably promotive of the Railway specu- 
lation. iv. 294-5, 333. 

gradual rise of, in 1845, during the 


INTEREST— Varutions or ai par* 
Ocular periods ^continued* 

Railway mania, attributed to the large 
deposits required by the Government. 

iv. 66-7. 

gradual advance in 1847 to six per cent, 
and pressure on the money market 
iv.73,315. 

variations in the rate of the Bank greater 
in frequency and extent in 1847, under 
the Act of 1844, than known since 
1796-7. iv. 400. 

variations of, excessive in 1847. 

iv. pref. V. \ iv. 72-7. 
probable effects of the Gold Discoveries 
on (causes of its non-reduction from). 

vl218. 

not connected with variations in prices of 
produce, 1848-56. v. 345, 583. 
causes, in extension of Railways, com- 
mercial enterprise, &c. since 1850, of 
its non-reduction. vi. 220-1. 

degree of connection between the New 
Gold andf since 1850. vl 198. 

Table of, during 1851-56. vl 167. 
low, in 1852-3, caused by the Gold dis- 
coveries. V. 345. 

rise in, since 1853, attributable to con- 
tinually increasing extended demands 
for capital. v. 345. 

conddent opinions of a supposed per- 
manent reduction of, in 1853. 

V. 278, 288. 

rise, in 1853, and its causes, v. 287-8. 
— the rise caused principally by a 
demand for capital among smaller 
dealers and producers. v. 288. 

fall of in 1854. y, 307. 

high, in 1854 ; inadequacy of the sup- 
posed' increase of trade proflts aa & 
cause of it. v. 315. 

low, on thb Continent of Europe in 
1854. V. 312-13. 

high, in America, in v. 313. 

See Discount 
See Usury Laws. 

See Bank of England {Charter), 

INTERMEDIATE DEALERS in the 
Com Trade, 

erroneous views as to their real fwsmm* 
V. 149-.53. 

INUNDATIONa Floods, 

IRELAND. 

effects of deficient harvests. 1 13. 
scarcity in, about 1771. 1 69. note. 
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IRELAND — ctmHnited. 
variation of tuppliet qf wheat from, 

iv. 35. 

drain of Gold for, from ran on the 
banks in 1838. il 217. 

Irish loan of 1847. iy. 75. 

IRON, 

Tableeot Prices, 1782— 1838, il 406.; 
1838>9, iii. 297.; 1840-7, iv. 428.; 
1848-56, tL 512.; 1851-7, vi. 165. 
highest prices of, in 1800, 1803, and 
1818-19. L 273. 

depressed state of the Iron Trade in 
1832 from o^er-supply. il 247-8. 
great improvement in ditto, 1833-5. 

ii. 254. 

excessive rise in price in 1845 from 
five ^tieas to ten guineas per ton 
from ^ilway demand. iv. 68. 

state of the market, Janaary, 1848. 

iv. 424. 

prosperity of, and range of prices in, 
the Scotch Iron Trade, 1856. 

V, 656-7. 

JicoB (Wiujam), 

hie remarches in 1826-8, on Corn and 
Agriculture^ in the etatee of Europe 
(notice). v. 98, &c. 

his examination relative to prices of 
wheat between 1813 and 1832. iii. 26. 

Johnson’s (De. Sam.) Considerations 
on the Corn Laws,” notice of, and ex- 
tract from, relative to the ” Bounty ” 
on exportation. vi. 383. note^ 

JOINT-STOCK BANKING, 
extension of, 1833-5. ii. 256. 

ditto, and great speculations. ii. 274. 

See aanke (Joint Stock). 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. • 
list of those projected in the share spe- 
culations of 1807-8. i. 278-80. note, 
ditto ditto, in 1824. ii. 151. note, 

epecukUione in their tharee^ 1833-7. 

ii. 274. 

account of those projected in the spe- 
culations of 1 836, their number, capital, 
and character (by Poulett Thomson). 

ii. 276. note 

abandonment of the greater part in the 
money difficulties of 1837. ii. 278-9. 
great extension of, in France and Bel- 
gium in 1836-7, and attendant over- 
trading. iii. 75. 

for advances for dramage purposes. 

V. 186. note. 

See Speculation^ Shares, 


Kino (Gbbqobt), 

his rules relative to proportion between 
defect of harvest and rise of pride. 

1 12 . 

his estimate of the quantity of Silver and 
Gold existing in various forms ta 1688. 

vL 667. 

Kino (Lord), 

** Thoughts on the Bank Restriction,” 
notice of its value on the theory of 
paper-money, by Mr. Senior, iv. 87. 
objections to li^ reasons for affirming tiie 
existence of a depreciation, iv. 88-9. 
on his requisition to his tenants to pay in 
Gold, iv.ll6. 

ditto, and Lord Stanhope’s Bill in conse- 
quence, in 1811, making it illegal to 
receive Gold at more than its nominid 
value. iv. 99-100., v. 523. 

opinions of Mr. Senior of the benefits 
which would have arisen had his no- 
tice been allowed to be acted on, in 
establishing two prices, a Gold and a 
Paper one. iv. 116-17. 

Kinnbar (Georoe), his origination of the 
Scotch Exchange Banks, .1845. v. 365. 

LABOUR, 

no greater demand for, firom expenditure 
of Government Loans. 1 99. note. 

Price and Value or : 

opinions of Mr, Senior and Mr. 

Mill, as to the relative causes of varia- 
tions in, in different countries. 

vL 205-8. 

a better criterion than Com of the 

value of the precious metals. I 56. 
— the last to rise in consecjnence of 
dearth, and the last to fall in conse- 
quence of increased value of money, 
&C. ii. 71. 

rise of, in this country, in last cen- 
tury, contemporary with M of price 
in Com. i. 54-5, 6t; 

notice of ditto by Adam Smit^ 

ascribing ittoprosperity of the country, 
L 54-5. 

fall of, in France, according to mo- 
ney price of com. L 54-. 

average of 17th century, lOid pei 

day. i. 55. 

average of 1700-66, 12d, per day, 

1. 55. 

its increase, with fall in pice of 

wheat, without proportionate mcrease 
of population, 1720-50. i. 61. 

its maximum height >ttainei in 

1808. i. 288. 
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LABOUR—Fricr and Valtje or—cont 

comparative statement of rise of, 

in France, in 1811, compared with 
1789. 1. 837. 

ditto ignored by partisans of the 

doctrine of depreciation. i. 338. 

fall of in 1814-16, not in propor- 
tion to fall in other prices. ii. 13. 

m Melbourne during 1852-6. 

vi. 840-2. 

See Wages. 

LABOURING CLASSES (Condition 

effect of prices of provisims on. iii. 51. 

bad, temp. Elizabeth, during the depre- 
ciation of money. ii. 72. note. 

improved, during low prices of 1814- 
15. ii. 13. 

improved, in 1833, Ac., from little 
reiluction of wages, and great fall of 
prices. ii. 248-9. 

general employment of, at full wages, 
1833-5, and their increased ex- 
penditure. ii. 255. 

in husbandry, do not share the pros* 
perity of the agricultural interest in 
peri(^8 of dearth. i. 14. note. 

See Agricultural Labourers. 

Lalor (Mr.), 

notice of his work, “ Money and Mo- 
rals,” and non-realisation of his anti- 
cipations of excess of capital from 
Gold discoveries. vl 204. 

LAND. See Cultivation of. 

Price of: 

variations of value in number of 
years* purchase, 1 500—1 811. 

vi. 389-90. 

10 years’ purchase in 1400, and 

highest (32 years) in 1760-71. 

vi.* 390. 

LAND or Territorial Debt of France, 
its amount, and comparative rate per 
cent on the total Land Revenue, Ac. 

vi. 93-5. 

LAND CREDIT Companies, 
first example of, in Silesia, after the 
Seven Years* War, vi. 96-7. 

the system adopted in most parts of 
Germany. vi. 97. 

IN France. See Credit Foncier. 

LAND-JOBBING, 

excess of, in 1812, from high profits, 
and rise in rents. i. 32G. 


LANGUAGE, 

Locke’s opinions on the abuse and am- 
biguous use of. V. 540. 

Latimer (Bp.), notice in his Sermon, 
1548, of the shmneful debasement of 
silver coin. vi. 371. note. 

Law’s Bank, reckless schemes of the 
** Compagnie des Indes Occid.,” Ac., in 
1716-20. yL41-3. 

LEAD, Table of Prices : 

1782-1838, ii. 404. ; 1838-9, iii. 297. ; 
1840-7, iv. 429 ; 1848-56. vi. 513. ; 
1851-7, vi. 165. 

range of prices, 1800-8. i. 273. 

great fall of price in 1816. ii. 1 1. 

LEASES, 

proposition for selling a leasehold in- 
terest instead of freehold in the unoc- 
cupied lands of colonies, vi. 187. note, 

LEASES (COLLEGE), 
notice of the statute oM8 Eliz. cap. 6., 
making one third of the rent payable 
in wheat and malt, to meet the effects 
of the influx of the precious metals. 

vi. 354. 

LEATHER, 

Table of Prices of, in London, 1851-7. 

yi. 164. 

prosperity of the trade in 1849, from the 
Free Trade Measures. v. 247. 

increased demand and rise of prices in 
1856. V. 653. 

Lefevre (Rt. Hon. C. Shaw), 
notice of his letter explaining the Re- 
port of the Committee on Agricultural 
Distress in 1836. ii. 234. 

Levasseur (M.), 

statement hy^ of the prices of wheat in the 
market at Paris, 1520 — 1630. vi. 393. 

LIMITATION. 

explanation of the principle of, in a de- 
based coinage. i. 121. 

LINEN. SeeF/aj. 

LINEN MANUFACTURE and,TBiPE, 
improved state of, in 1C 55, from war 

demand. v. 333. 

increase in price and in manufacture in 
1856. V. 654. 

of Ireland : progress of the substitu* 
tion of the power-loom for the hand- 
loom in, and supposed concurrent 
causes of its success. vi. 529 -31. 
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LINEN MANUFACTURE and Teade 
•—continued. 

cost of production in Ireland and Scot- 
land 20 per cent, less than in France. 

V. 476. 

of France : immense home consump- 
tion) and consequent magnitude of. 

V. 476. 

efforts in Germany and Belgium to 
extend and compete with ours. 

V. 458. 

LIVERPOOL. 

plan for supporting the credit of its 
merchants and traders, in 1793. 

iv. 500. 

severe effects on, of the Hamburg fail- 
ures, and fiill of price in West India 
produce in 1799. i. 235. 

notice of the banks of. vi. 579. 

Liverpool surveys of 1813-36 and 1837-54. 

V. 118. 

Liverpool (Lord), 

his opinions in 1820, relative to the ex- 
pediency but difficulty of our adopting 
Free Trade, &c. v. 404-5., vi. 340. 

** On the Coins of the Realm,” extract 
froni, on the distinction between paper 
credit and paper currency. iv. 158. 

not relevantly cited by Sir Robert 

Peel with regard to his distinction in 
favour of Bank Notes. v. 504. 

LIVRE TOURNOIS,” 

deficiency in its value as compared with 
the Livre de Paris. vi. 375. 

Lloyd (Lewis), 

his Evidence before the Commons’ 
Committee in 1833, on the prosper- 
ous condition of Trade, &c. ii. 245. 

LOANS,. 

first one raised for the war, in 1793, in 
3 per cent, consols at 72. i. 196. 

The Loyalty Loan of 1796 raised by 
public subscription, 112/. 10s. 5 per 
cent, for every 100/. advanced. 

iv. 121. 

loan of 1798 on still more unfavourable 
terms to the public. iv. 122. note. 

See War Expenditure. 

Foreign : 

— extravagant speculations in 1823-5, 
caused by low rate of interest here. 

iL 148-9, 191. 

“ great speculation in, in 1851-2 
V. 560. 


LOANS, Foreign — coft^mued. 

to France, 1817, error of the Bank 

in not foreseeing and providing for. 

il 51. 

(large) to French and Russian Go- 
vernments, a cause of the depression 
of the exchanges. ii. 53, 59, 60. 
(West India) in 1835, the cur- 
rency not affected by the advances 
made against the deposits on. iv. 245. 
— • for Russia of sj millions, and for 
Denmark of 800,000/. in 1850, readily 
raised. v. 249-50. 

for Austria of 7 millions in Sept 

1851) the attempt not successful 

v. 262. 

for Sardinian Government of aj 

millions, in 1851. v. 261. 

(large) raised in Europe, 1817-18, 

exclusive of England, and their de- 
rangement of the English currency. 

il94. 

raised in Paris in 1848 and 1854, 

vicious adoption of the Lottery ele- 
ment in. vi. 103. note, 

immense contraction of, by France, 

for carrying on the war with Russia. 

vi. 24. 

in France, details of the three raised 

in 1854-5 (60 mdlions sterling) for the 
liussian war^ und the inducements held 
out to subscribers. vL 661. 

on landed property in France. 
See Credit Fonciei. 

LOANS OF Bankers, 
necessarily, from the essence of the 
Banking system, for short periods and 
on easily convertible securities. 

iv. 193. 

LOAN OFFICES, 

tbeir establishment in France, in 1848, 
for loans on merchandise. vL 58. 

LOGWOOD, 

Tables of Prices of, 1782-1838, ii. 420. ; 
1838-9, iii. 298.; 1840-7, iv. 429. j 
1848-56, vi. 503. 

LONDON (Corporation of), 

Resolution of, in 1786, ascribing high 
price of animal food to forestalling, 

i. 78. 

System of Inclosures attacked by, as a 
cause of ditto. i. 79. 

LOTTERY, 

ingenious but vicious introduction of 
the lottery element into the French 
Loans, 1848 and 1854, and. Land 
Credit Scheme in 1852.* 

vl 101-3. 4r note. 


VOL. VI 
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Lows (J.), 

<*On the Present State of Eoglan^ 
182V’ eitract from relatiye to simi- 
larity of Seasons in Europe. i. 53. 

liOTi) (Samuel Jones) [Lord Oyerstone], 
his animadversions on the Bank ex- 
tending its securities m 1835-6, 
during a rapid decrease of bullion, and 
other inconsistencies with regard to 
its rules. ii. 328-60. 

^ OH th$ Management of ike Circvktion 
qad on the Bank of England^ and the 
country istuet tn 1839 ” Obsermiione on, 
iii. 247. 

his opinions as to the subordinate cha- 
racter of the currency in fluctuations 
of prices, and replies of J. B. Smith. 

iii. 269-77. | 

analysis of points of agreement or dif- 
ference, in his opinions and those of 
the author of this work. iii. 248, &c. 

LTmETON (Lobd, “On the present state 
of Affitirs,” 1738, extract on agricul- 
tural distress. i. 42. 

M'Ouixoch (J. H) 
his ««timate of the consumption of Com 
in this kingdom. 1 16. 

notice of the “seven ill years” 1693- 
1700, in bis “Statisticid Account of 
British Empire.” i. 30. 

extract from his Commercial Dictionary 
in favour of the non-eflect on prices, 
of the increase of the Precious Metals 
to 1810, and subsequent decrease. 

11. 352—3. 

quotation flum, on effects of Goverament 
expenditure of loans on demand for 
lator. I 99. note, 

estimates of the production and con- 
sumption of Wheat in 1846, 1849, 
and 1854. v. 106-8. 

his opinion that Bank Notes differ from 
money. vi. 615. 

MACHINERY, 

increased application of to purposes of 
cultivation during the last seven years. 

V. 191. 

(Steam), increa sed progress in the use 
of. V. 193. 

MacLeod (H. D.) “ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Banking,” notice of. 

V. 177. note, 

his opinions relative to price not depend- 
ing on the cost of production, v. 178. 


BiACFBERSoit (David) “Annals of Com- 
merce,” extract from. iv. 498. 

Malthus (T, R.) “ Polidcal Economy,” 
explanation from, of the anomaly of 
increased prosperity without increase 
of population, 1720-50. i. 61. 

quotation from his pamphlet on causes 
producing High Prices of Provisions, 

1800. V. 78. 
critique on Ricardo’s pamphlet on the 

Theory of the Currency, 1810. 

iv. 101-5. 

MANIAS. See Speculation, Shares, 
Pabticular: see Joint Stock Compa- 
nies, Law’s Bank, Mines, Railway, 
South Sea Scheme, Tulip. 

MANUFACTORIES. See Factories. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
great distress and failures among, in 
1810-11. L 305-7. 

their avoidance of over-stocking them- 
selves, and consequent diminution of 
failure among, in the panic of 1836-7. 

11 272. 

great impulse to, and apparently pros- 
perous business of, from the extended 
system of American credit, to 1836. 

iv. 469. 

serious losses to, from the fidling off of 
the demand, in 1837. iv. 469. 

MANUFACTURES, 
supposed flourishing state of our, duriug 
the war, 1793-1814. i. III. 

general similarity of their condition, ia 
1822-3 and 1832-3. ii. 250. 

great activity in, in 1833. ii. 251. 

unparalleled prosperity of, 1833-5. 

ii. 253. &c. 

great progress of, in Condnental nations, 
during last thirty years. v. 459. 

Prices or: 

great fall in prices of our, 1799— 

1801. i. 235. 

cheaper modes in, noticed by Mr. 

Babbage as the most influential cause 
of their reduced price, ii 

general tendency to a dedine after 

1828. ii. 193. 

effect of railway transit on, to the 

consumer, v. 373. 

See Cotton, Linen, Silk, Woolkn, 

MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. See 
Facto) y Districts. 
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MARKETS. See Prices of Commodities, 
Pr«4ace, and Provisions. . 

MEAT (Prices of); 
in 1803, and their continued decline. 

i. 239. note. 

higher in France than in this country, 
in 1802. i. 2$0. 

fhll in, from 1804 to 1809, coincident 
with rise in those of corn. i. 271. 

in 1812. i. 324. 

in 1814, at Smithfield Market, high, 
owing to mortality of sheep. ii. 4. 
great fall of, in 1816. ii. 4. 

low, 1819-22, sufficiently accounted for 
by great increase of supply. ii. 85. 
in 1824*5. ii. 135. note. 

at their lowest in 1834. ii. 257. note. 
at Smithfield Market, in 1834-56, Tables 
of, and causes of high price of, at 
various periods. vi. 454-G. 

I'abk of, as paid at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, average in London Markets, and 
imports of Cattle and Sheep, 1840. 

vi. 459-60. 

gradual rise and fall of, between 1841 
and 1855. vi. 458. 

Table of, in London, 1851-7. vi. 161. 

Table of/m Melbourne, 1851-6. vi. 837. 
high, obvious causes which give rise to. 

ii. 367. 

MELBOURNE. See Fictorta. 

Merac (M. L.), notices of Tables of 
Prices. ii. 395. 

MERCHANDISE. See Prices. 

Merchant and Factor, 
amendment in law of, relieving an inno- 
cent third par'y from the responsibility 
for frauds of the Factor, v. ,4 1 2 . note. 

MERCHANTS (British), 
few feilures among, in 1825, compared 
with bankers and small traders, and its 
causes. il 165. 

iheir numbers and wealth, greater in 
1833 than during the war (Evidence 
of Mr. S. Gurney, in opposition to 
Mr. Attwood). ii. 244. 

OF London: 

— - Petition of in 1820, in favour of 
Free Trade, wUh circumtances of its 
origin and presentation. vi. 331. 

— drawn up by Mr: Tooke. vi. 335. 

— details of the circumstances of its 

composition. vl 336-7. 


MERCHANTS’ Petition, 1820— coRtintisd. 
circumstances of its presentation. 

vi. 338-43. 

the originating impulse of the 

movement for reform of our commer- 
cial legislation. vi. 343. 

on the doctrine of as regards ^ 

non^ependence of the potky of Cm” 
mercial Reform, upon similar conces- 
sions in foreign countries. v. 396. 

notice in favour of its principles 

by Mr. Huskisson, in 1826. 

v. 414-15. 

MERINOS, 

disadvantages of the French manufac- 
facturers of, with regard to Duties. 

V. 477. 

Merivale (Herman), “ Lectures on Colo- 
nisation,” notice and extracts from. 

vi. 182-6. 

METALLIC CIRCULATION or CUR- 
RENCY, 

tm, as the type of a perfect currency. 

iv/218. 

proved by universal experience, from the 
dawn of civilisation, to be the best 
instrument of exchange. iii. 227. 
four hypothetical cases of a purely me- 
tallic one. v. 533-5. 

error of supposing it a type of a perfect 
circulation. v. 635-6. 

arguments in favour of its inadequacy 
to represent the vast increase of pro- 
perty; and supposed depreciation of 
the latter, from that cause ; with re- 
plies. iii. 218-28. 

the theory of its perfect character, and 
the necessity of the paper oarrency 
varying exactly to its amount. 

iv. 168. 

extract from Mr. Norman relative to 
ditto. iv. 169. 

necessary conformity of a mixed circu- 
lation of coin and paper to, if the 
paper is convertible. iv. 218-19. 

clear ideas on, gained from the embar- 
rassments under William III. in the 
reformation of the Coin. iv. 86. 
effect of enlargement of, coincident wifo 
speculation. i. 152. 

effects of, if it had been employed dar- 
ing the War, in great diminution of 
money. * ,i. 165. 

not affected by the occasional export 
bullion. “ Vi. 6‘ 

fluctuations of interest 'and exchai 
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METALLIC CIRCULATION ob CUB- 
RENCY continued, 
liable to be greater under, than in a 
mixed currency. iii. 189. 

influx of treasure, equally great under, 
as under the present system, iii. 199. 
the opinions of the Currency Theorists, 
on its operation, which were the foun- 
dation of the Act of 1844, with replies. 

iT. 220-7. 

See Currency. 

of the commercial world, increased one 
third during 1848-56. vL 158. 

Tables, ^c, illustrative of the effect on 
prices of its increase by one third 
during 1848-56. vL 158, Ac. 

of the UNITED States : character and 
extent of. vi. 736. 

amounts in 1820, 1849, and 1854, 

showing immense increase. 

vi. 738, 747. 
effects of the alteration of the 
Standard on the coinage of Gold and 
Silver, showing great increase of the 
former, vL 737-8. 

of France : various opinions as to its 
extent, and proportions of Gold and 
Silver. vi. 79-80. 

extent of, in 1849. vi. 78. 

— changes produced in, 1850-56. 

vi. 81. 

— ^ increase of Gold in, since 1850. 

vl 3. 

METALLIC STANDARD, 
rationale of a fixed. iv. 143. 

its maintenance the law of this country, 
except during 1797—1819. v, 633-4. 

METALS, 

decline in price of, in 1816. ii. 11. 
Tabk of prices of, in London, 1851-7. 

vL 165. 

METALS (PRECIOUS), Amounts of, 
and their Discovery, Production, 
and Supply ; 

total stock of, in the ancient world, 
33 millions sterling. yl 4io. 

supposed amount now existing in the 
world, 2000 millions. i. 134. 

ditto, computed by Mr. Jacob at 1200 
millions. i. 135 . 

the leading epochs in the supply of, 
amounts of at d^erent period, and 
average annual supply, vi. 410-11. 
the total stock of, at periods between 
1492 and the eighteenth century. 

vi. 411. 


METALS (PRECIOUS)-AMotiNTB of, 
Ac. — continued, 

the evidence availahte for ascertaining 
the progress and magnitude of the ufiux 
of from 1492 to 1836, and hm a5- 
sorbed. vi. 345. 

Mr. JacoVs statement of the magnitude 
of the supplies of 1492—1600* 

vL 359. 

— from America, to 1600, 130} mil- 

lions ; in Old World, in 1492, 33} mil- 
lions; and produced in Europe, to 
1 600, 1 3 millions. vi. 359-6 1. 

ditto, ditto, 1601—1700 (total quantity 
in 1700, 415 millions). vi. 362. 

ditto, ditto, 1701—1830 (total produce tu 
1830, 1497 millions). vl 364. 

Tables of produce and consumption of, 
1492—1829, and conclusions from 
ditto. 71 367-9. 

the leading epochs in the progress of their 
influx in the sixteenth century, vi. 358. 
estimate of the quantity of, existing in 
1688. vl 667. 

average annual consumption, during 
1588—1688 {table). vl 670. 

Table of the production and application, 
and quantities in existence in 1803 
and 1848. vl 141-2. 

Table of total annual production, in 
1800 and 1848. vl 144. 

annual production of, in 1800 and 1848, 
in America and the Old World. 

vl 768. 

produce of Gold and Silver in Russia, 
China, and other parts of Asia. 

vl 759, 762. 

Tables of production of Gold and Silver 
in Russia and Asia. vl 767. 

their discovery in China, and, probably, 
increased production, impeded by the 
Government. vi. 763. 

calculation of the pro^essive diminution 
of the amount applicable to other pur> 
poses than wear and tear, vl 411-12. 
See also Gold and Silver (Discoveries of), 
Mines. 

METALS (PRECIOUS), 

THEIR ErVECTB, ALTERATION IN VALUE, 
Depreciation, Ac.: 

— gradual decline in value ofjiroA the 
large supplies from Peru and Mekico, 
in 1546, Ac. ; cessation of the decline 
in 1640 ; and causes which have since 
balanced an increased supply and 
counteracted a fall in value. 

vl 369-70. 

causes which arrested the fall in 

their value about 1C40, the absorption 
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METALS CPRECIOC8)-ihehi Ep- 

fECTS, &C. — continued, 
of each year’s supply for wear and tear, 
and the extension of Trade and Popu- 
lation. vi. 196, 413. 

gradual depreciation of, during 

1700-65, and reasons for such a con- 
clusion. i. 56. 

the foreign demand for them dur- 
ing the war sufficient to compensate 
for the quantity spared from our cir- 
culation. i. 139. 

causes leading to their increased 

value on the Continent in 1809-11. 

1361. 

— supposed effect of their increase to 
1810, and subsequent decrease, on 
bullion prices, not substantiated. 

ii. 351. 

extract from M'Culloch, in favour 

of the non-effect on prices of their 
mcrease to 1810, and subsequent de- 
crease. ii. 352-3. 

phenomenon of Gold and Silver 

both bearing a premium at Paris in 
1856, and its causes. vi. 67.5. 

— fallacy of the abstract argument 

that an increase of metallic money 
leads to a corresponding increase of 
prices. vi. 194-5. 

alleged ejfect of the Bank Restric- 
tion in depreciating their value. 

i. 130. 

the economised use of the cur- 
rency, no cause of their depreciation, 
&c. i. 144-5. 

no depreciation of their whole 

quantity fro>n increase of paper cur- 
rency of any country. i, 136. 

— • — currency theory of the oscillating 

rise and fall of prices, with their suc- 
cessive influx or efflux, its perplexing 
character. iv. 220. 

a floating surplus beyond that in 

use as money or plate, usually seeking 
a market, and that which is chiefly 
affected by the exchange. iv. 223. 

their value as money dependent on 

. their value as commodities and mate- 
rials for plate. iv. 224, 

— large amount of, held available for 

exchanges, &c., independt^nt of regular 
internal currencies. iv, 225. 

Exportation and Importation of; 

-supposed operation of the penalty 

on exportation in maintaining a larger 
circulation. i. 166. twte. 


METALS (PRECIOUS) - Exporta- 
tion AND Importation of ^continued, 
large exportation, previously to 

1820, to the East Indies and China 

from this country. i. 140. 

the balance of export reversed since 

1821. i. 140. 
causes leading to great influx of, 

into this country, in 1819-20. 

ii. 107-«. 

Table of Gold and Silver Bullion 

and Foreign Coin, bought and sold by 
the Bank of England, 1840-56. 

vi. 705-6. 

Table of Imports into the United 

Kingdom, 1851-6, with places of pro- 
duction, &c. vi. 769-70. 

imports and exports of, in 1852, 

their amount, and magnitude. 

V. 269. 

Table of Imports of Gold and 

Silver into the United Kingdom, from 
Australia, &c., 1856. vi. 726. 

Tables of Exports of Gold and 

Silver, 1830-53, and to particular 
countries, 1847-53. vi. 709-11, 

TMs of Shipments of, to India 

and China, 1851-56. vi. 724-6, 

Tables of Imports and Exports of, 

in India. vi. 732-4. 

TaUe of Imports and Exports of, 

for France, 1831-50, and 1951-5, 
showing immense exports of Silver 
during latter period, &c. vi, 83. 

exportation of, absurd threat of 

the French Government against, in 
1856. vi. 90-1, 

export of. See Gold (Drains of). 

See Goldf Silver^ Coin, Bullion. 

Mill, James, 

Rei»ly to Colonel Torrens, on the effects 
of a convertible paper, iv. 188. note. 

Mill (John Stuart), 
his opinion that Bank Notes differ from 
money. vi. 613. 

MILLS. See Factories, 

MILLF.RS, 

means adopted by them to lighten the 
severity of scarcity. i. 215. 

Milner (T. II.), 

“ Treatises on the Currency and the 
Bank of England,” commendatory 
notice of. * v. 590, note, ' 
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MINES, 

on influx of Gold, caused hy increased pro- 
ductiveness of, iv, 206. 

See Gold, Silver, 

MINES OF England, 

increased production from, and conse- 
quent fall in prices, of iron, tin, &c., 
about 1830, ii. 211-12. 

prosperous state of mining interests, 
1833-5. ii.251,25d,&c. 

OF Russia: 

— (Gold) produce, 1810-46 (in Ural 
Mountains and Siberia). iy. 452-3. 

— of Ural Mountmns— bank formed 
for loans to the proprietors, iv. 458. 

OF America: 

the effect of the discovery of, not 

sensibly felt in England before 1570. 

vi. 882, 386. 

time of their greatest effect in de- 
preciating value of Gold and Silver, 
middle of 17th century. i. 55. 

— considerable increase in their pro- 
duce about 1770. 162. 

— ditto, not sufficient to have caused 
the rise of prices of the period, i. 63. 

— depreciation of value of money, one 
fourth to one sixth since. 1 . 120. 

-rise of prices to 1814, and subse- 
quent fall, ascribed by Mr. Mundell to 
their increase in produce till 1810, and 
subsequent failure of supply. ii. 7. 

extravagant expectations from, 

in 1824-5, on our recognition of the 
South American States, ii. 145, 150. 

• statement of prices of the shares in 
the companies for, in 1824-5. 

ii. 153. note. 

entire loss of the subscriptions 

and paid capital on, in 1825. ii. 159. 

- speculations in, totally independent 
of increase of Bank circulation. 

ii. 191. 

• want of analogy between increased 

supplies of Gold from, and an indux 
of bullion from favourable exchanges, 
the former raising prices, the latter 
not iv. 208, &c. 

See Metals (Precious). 

OF California & Australia ; see Gold 
(discovery of), California, Australia, 

MINERS (Gold), 

in Australia, form of copartnerships 
among, vi. 846. 

in Victoria, average earnings of, in 1 852- 
54. vi. 845. 


MINERS (QiOU>)-^ continued, 
disappearance among, of prejudices 
agmnst employed labour and ma- 
chinery. vi. 847, 

MINING MATERIALS, 

Table oi Prices of, in Melbourne, 1852-6. 

vl 880-1. 

MINT. See Coinage, 
in Australia, its local character and use- 
lessness. vl. 774. 

MONEY, 

on Sir JR. PeeTs d^nition of, iv. 154. 

ditto, as including Bank Notes, not war- 
ranted by any recognised authority. 

iv. 154-5. 

difficulty in distinguishing monied capi- 
tal and currency. ii. 355, 8e note, 
effect of the Bank Restriction on the econo- 
mist use of, i 144. 

abundance of, fallacious opinions of Mr. 

Hume as to its effects in 1822. 

iii. 122. 

generally abundant for secure invest- 
ments about 1833. ii. 248, 246. 
See Currency, Value. 

See Scarcity of. 

See Hoarding of, 

(Fall of Value of). See Currency 
(Depreciation of), Depreciation. 

MONEY (METALLIC), 
difficulties in the definitions of, by Adam 
Smith, M. Chevalier, and Mr. Wilson, 
as circulating, floating, or fixed capital. 

vi. 214-15. 

Adam Smith’s comparison of its func- 
tions to those of a highway. 

vi. 215-17. 

See Coin, Gold, Siloer, Metallic Circu- 
lation, Metals (Precious). 

MONEY MARKET, 
amount of the funds employed in, in 
1850. vL 599-607. 

Derangements of. Pressures on, and 
Panics: , 

— the only ones of moment during 
60 years, those of 1792-3, 1810-11, 
1825, and 1847. iv.i71. 

— ^ in 1792, description of its ciroom- 
stances and character. iv. 272. 

in 1792, ditto, from the Report of 

the Committee on. iv. 495. 

ditto, from ** Maepherson's Annals 

of Commerce.” iv. 498. 

— ^ in 1796-7. iv. 121. 
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MONEY MARKET, Debanqemskts of, 
&c. — emtinued, 

- — in 1810-11. iv. 273. 

panic of, in 1825. ii. 160 -171. 

panic of, in 1825, diary Bbowing its in- 
tensity during its progress, December 
9-21. from the “ l^mesCity Article.” 

iv. 835-9. 

pressure on m the United States in 
1828-9 and its causes, ii. 216. note. 
in 1836-7. iv. 268-9. | 

— in 1836, its effects in checking the 
rise or fall of prices of wheat, ii. 260. 

— error of attributing the fell of 
prices to, in 1836, demonstrated. 

ik 267-71. 

— — doubtful character of those since 
1819 (especially in 1832), relied on 
by Sir R. Peel, as arguments for his 
bill of 1844. iv. 262-5. 

in 1836-7 and 1839 so trifling as 

to be unworthy of the name. iv. 270. 
panics in 1823 and 1847, comparison of. 

iv. 329-48. 

— the two of 1847, each longer than 

that of 1825. iv. 334. 

in May, 1847, singularly attended 

by no failures of importance, iv. 313. 

• in autumn of 1847, account of its 
process. iv. 315-19. &c. I 

in 1847, from rejection of bills 
without reference to their character by 
the Bank. iv. 74. 

correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of England, Oc- 
to^r 25. 1847. iv. 449-50. 

condition of, at close of 1853. v. 298-9. 
Uu pressure in, of the latter part of 1855. 

V. 569. 

MONOPOLY, I 

uselessness of, when the thing to be sold ' 
is as unlimited in quantity as without 
the privilege. i. 108. 

OF Trade, effects of that enjoyed by this 
country during the last war. i 105. 

See Trade. 

‘‘MORCELLEMENT” 
influence of the Law of, in France, in 
retarding experimental agriculture. 

V. 478. 

*'MoiunKQ Chronicle,” 
city article from, in 1839, containing 
exaggerated opinions relative to the 
misuse of their power by the Bank of 
England and Bank of Ireland. 

iil 117-19. 


MORTGAGES on Landed Property, 
difference between the interest on, and 
the rent of the estate, not usually 
more than 1 per cent, vk 94. 

in France. See Credit Foncicr. 

Murphy’s 

Almanac and prediction. t. 48* 

Mushbt (Robert), 

^on the currency as accounting for all the 
phenomena of prices,” quoted, i. 10. 

Napoleon, 

effects of his landing from Elba in de- 
pressing the exchanges, &c. ii. 82-8. 
the effects neutralised by Battle of Wa- 
terloo. ii. 38. note. 

Nasmyth (James), the engineer of Pa- 
tricroft, 

his account of the recent wonderful in- 
ventions and improvements in our 
factories, which have cheapened pro- 
duction. vi. 533. 

NATIONAL DEBT, 
the best Sinking Fund for, the rapid ret 
lease of industry and skill from all 
fiscal oppressions and inequalities. 

v. 457. 

probability of its being less by many 
millions, bad flie Government been 
obliged to borrow and pay in gold, 
very questionable. iv. 123. 

reduction of 2 j millions m the charge 
of, by expiration of Long Anunities in 
1859. T. 460. 

NAVIGATION LAWS, 
condemned by Dean Tucker, time of the 
American War. v. 401. note, 

opinion of Mr. Alex. Baring, of their in- 
jurious tendency. v. 402. 

effects of the repeal of, in 1850-2. v, 803, 

Neufvilles (the), of Amsterdam, 
account of the effects of their feilnre in 
1763. L 150. note, 

NEWCASTLE. 

run on the District Bank at, in 1847, and 
its solvency, from assistance of the 
Branch Bank of England, iv. 321-2. 

Newmarch (Willuh), 
notice of his assistance and contributions 
to the 4th volume, iv. prffdcetpage ix. 

NEW SOUTH WALES,/ 

Table of Population at eight censuses 
1821-54, vl 783. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 
Table of its progress during 1837-54. 

vL 792-3. 

See Australia, 

See Gold (Discoveries oO- 

Norman (G. W.), extract from, and notice 
of» his tract on the formation of two 
distinct departments in the Bank, &c. 

iii. 175. 

OATS. See Com. 

OCTROI DUTIES, 
complex system of, in France, obliterated 
by the Constituent Assembly, but after- 
wards renewed, v. 470-1. 

OILS, 

Table of prices of, 1782—1838, ii. 407. ; 
1838-9, iii. 297.; 1840-7, iv. 429-30.; 
1848-56, vi. 504-5.*; 1851-7, vi. 163. 
causes of rise of price of, in 1817-18. 

ii. 25. 

variations of prices of, in 1856. v. 655. 

OPIUM, 

value of exports of, from Bengal to 
China, 1853-56. vi. 727. 

Otrkscbkoff (M. N. Tarassenko), notice 
of his work on the production of 
gold and silver in Russia and China. 

vi. 761. 

OVERTRADING, 
its necessary chances and penalties. 

iii. 111. 

occasional, must take place in an enter- 
prising mercantile community. 

iii. 179. 

no exemption from its penalties under 
the Bank restriction. i. 147. 

as distinguished from speculation, the 
main cause of the derangement of 
1825. iii. 167. 

of 1835-6, its effect in increasing the 
revenue. ii. 273. 

an explanation of its nature and con- 
sequences in America, by Mr. Biddle. 

ii. 216. note. 

See Speculation, 

PALHF.R (Horsley), 
his evidence relative to the principle of 
regulation supposed to be adopted by 
the Bank. iii. 93—100. 

PANICS, 

See Money Market 
See Failuretj &c. 

of 1847, see Bank of England {Charter 
Act of 1844). 


PAPER, 

duty on, advantage of the repeal of. 

V. 460. 

PAPER CURRENCY, 

See also Circulation, Bank Notes, Bank 
of England {Circulation and Issues), 
Convertibility, 

criticisms by F. Homer on Thornton’s 
valuable work on Paper Currency. 

iv. 85-7. 

its nature and usual mode of issue. 

iv. 186. 

system of, without a defined principle of 
limitation, iii. 217. 

prevalent theories in favour of one with- 
out any defined principle of limitation, 
and their fallacy. iii. 218-24. &c. 
on the error of confounding paper credit 
with paper money. i v. 1 7 1 . 

the mode of issue, and reflux of a con- 
vertible paper, its essential distinction 
from paper money. iv. 183-6. 

on the effects of different modes of issue 
of a convertible and of an inconvertible 
paper. iv. 197. 

Mr. Huskisson’s definition of, as distin- 
guished i'rom money having intrinsic 
value. iv. 156. 

circumtiinces which determine the out- 
standing amount, and the effect on 
prices, of a currency of convertible and 
inconvertible paper. iv. 183. 

Colonel Torrens’ argument in favour of 
a similarity of eflect in depreciation 
of the currency, of issues of convertible 
or inconvertible paper. iv. 190-1. 

Reply showing its fallacy from their 
total difference in mode of issue, the 
convertible paper not adding to the 

amount of circulation. iv. 191-2. 

impossibility of the augmentation of a 
convertible currency without a pre- 
vious corresponding augmentation of 
trade. iv. 195-6. 

necessity of preserving inviolable its 
convertibility. iii. 177, 24«. 

explanation of its readjustment with the 
value of gold, without reduction of, its 
circulation. i. 159. 

readjustment of its value with gold,. in 
1817. '<iL.,60. 

readjustment of the relative values of gold 
and paper, 1814-19. iv. 129. 

opinion of Pitt us to the ruinous effects 
of its sudden diminution, i. 167. note. 
benefits of, almost unknown before the 
Bank reatriction. iv. 86 

excessive issues of country paper from the 
Bank restriction. 1 146. 
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PAPER CURRENCY -^continued. 
supposed evils of our existing paper 
circulation ; opinions of Mr. Norman 
and Mr. Loyd. iv. 170. 

England the cheapest country in the 
world during the paper currency in 
1808-14. iv. 109. 

opinion of Mr. Ricardo of its advan- 
tages over a purely metallic currency. 

V. 537. 

impossibility of the depreciation of, when 
strictly convertible. v. 508-9. 

inconvenipnce of several descriptions of, 
in the payments of the Metropolis. 

iii. 204. 

inexpediency of making it fluctuate 
exactly with the amount of bullion, 
from the violent oscillations in the 
rate of interest it would occasion. 

iv. 476. 

See Bank Notes^ Currmy* 

PAPER CURRENCY (Inconveetible), 
or Paper Money, 

repeated attempts to induce the legisla- 
ture to return to an inconvertible, i. 3. 
theo ]7 of its non-depreciation main- 
tained by its advocates when greatest 
difference between Paper and Gold. 

i. 118. 

supposed effects of compulsory, i. 128. 
distinction between it and paper credit ; 

Lord Liverpool’s opinion, iv. 158-9. 
ditto, as pointed out by Mr. Huskisson, 
Prof. Storch, and Mr. Fullarton. 

iv. 171-2. 

paper resting on authority, as opposed 
to paper credit, resting on confidence. 

iv. 171-2. 

distinction between it and paper credit; 
passages from Mr. Tooke’s pamphlet 
of 1844 on. iv.'173, &c. 

confounded with paper credit by the 
supporters of the currency theory. 

iv. 175, 182. 

usual Government objects of payment, of 
an inconvertible paper money, iv. 176. 
case showing the effects of the issue of a 
million of inconvertible paper money, 
on a currency of 10 millions, in gra- 
dually raising prices and producing 
an export of coin. iv. 186-7. 

analysis of the mode of its depreciation, 
by gradual withdrawal of metals from 
the circulation. iv. 195-6. 

error of comparing the Bank Notes 
during the Restriction to. iv. 210-17. 
the opponents of the Act of 1844 not 
advocates for. v. 511. 


PAPER CURRENCY— conftVitted. 
Foreign : 

substituted for metallic currency 

by Russia, Austria, and the United 
States at the same time with this 
country. i. 140. 

instances of, in America, Austria, 

the Papal States, and Russia, but 
not willingly continued. v. 515-16. 

OF France ; 

none in France in 1811-12, except 

in Paris. i. 336. 

See Assignats. 

OF Russia: 

on the paper money of Russia. 

iv. 209. 

depreciation of. v. 516, 

first issue of in 1768, and subse- 
quent issues of 1787 to 1810, with 
quadruple depreciation, ii. 68. note. 

no depreciation of, during 1768-88, 

from its convenience for large pay- 
ments, and limitation to a fixed 
amount of 40 million roubles. 

iv. 210-11, 

excessive before 1797. i. 140, 

rapid increase to 577 millions by 

1810, and depreciation to {th of its 
value in 1788. iv. 211. 

rapid rise of its value on the 

French invasion of 1 8 1 2. iv. 2 1 2-1 .3. 
subsequent depression on their de- 
feat iv. 214. 

its amount in 1817, 836 millions. 

iv. 211. 

case of its depreciation, as com- 
pared with that in England in 1819. 

ii. 67-8. note. 

conversion of the Bank assignats 

into Bank notes payable on demand 
in silver in 1839. iv. 215. 

the imperial ukase for ditto. 

iv. 454. 

OF Abierica : 

not really and practically con- 
vertible previous to the suspension of 
cash payments in 1837. . iv. 255. 

depreciating character of the largo 

issue of dollar, half-dollar, and quar- 
ter-dollar notes. iv. 256, 

PARIS, 

financial difficulties of the^'ity of, in 
1852-G. vi. 26. note. 

dangers arising from large concentra- 
tion of workmen in. / vi. 26-7. 
See France. 
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PaBLIAMENT/IT CoMMlTTEESt 
number of, and of the questions asked by, 
on currency and ba^ng in 1836-41. 

iv. 349. 

Pabst (M.), 

his honest and candid financial statement 
and proposed reforms, in 1849. 

vi. 12-16. 

Paucton (M.), 

his estimates of the produce and indi- 
yidual consumption of wheat in France 
in 1780. 7.113-17. 

peace (Conclusion of), 
opinion as to its being a cause of dis- 
tress from cessation of war expendi- 
ture, and its fallacy. 1 91-2. 

effecti of the return of in 1856. 7. 337. 

Peel (Sir Robert), 
on hit definition of** Money'' i7. 154. 
on his opinion of the danger of over-issue 
of convertible notes. ^ i7. 262. 

his erroneous prejudices against the 
Bank management, and reception of 
the new currency theory, v. 525-6. 
his opinion of the probable depreciation 
of con7crtible paper from over-issue, 
and confusion of the term with Go- 
verument paper money, iv. 187, 190. 
his want of perception and errors rela- 
tive to the character of the Country 
Bank Circulation. iv. 246-50. 

on his statement relative to bankrupt 
banks. iv. 274. 

his apparent disin^enuousness in includ- 
ing many non-issuing banks in his 
list of Bank failures, and in his 
blending convertibility with solvency, 
in support of his currency theory. 

iv. 275-8. 

Act of 1819, See Cash Payment?. 
real extent of his connection with the Act 
of 1819 (of a very subordinate cha- 
racter). V. 520. 

his speech explanatory of his proposed 
alterations of the tariff in 1842. 

V. 429-31. 

Act of 1844. See Bank of England 
(Charter Act of 1844). 
notice of his speech and arguments on 
the introduction of his “Currency 
Bill” of 1844. iv. 143-5., iv. 151-3. 
want of connection in the premises 
and conclusions of his argument. 

iv. 151-2. 

on his speeches of Mapt 1844. iv. 143. 
OR his defence of the Act of 1844, in his 
speech qftheM December^ 1847 

iv. 848. 


Peel (Sir Robert) — eentinued . 
his speech in defence of the Act of 1844, 
and the considerations which led him 
to propose it (with criticisms). 

iv. 349, Ac. 

his admission of the complete failure of 
the Act of 1844 in preventing mone- 
tary convulsions. iv. 35 5. 

his endeavour to throw the blame of the 
failure of the Act of 1844 on the Bank 
Directolrs iv. 356. 

his deprecation of the Lords' Report 
(1848) against his Bank Act of 1844. 

V. 492, 499. 

Pennington (James), 

Letter to Thomas Tooke, relative to the 
employment by the London Bankers of 
their deposits m discounts, and their 
analogy with the promissory notes of 
Country Bankers. il 369, &c. 

Paper by, relative to the supposed 
working of a separation of the Bank- 
ing and Issuing departments, between 
1834-9. iii. 279-288. 

PENSIONS (Naval and Military), or 
“Dead.Weight:” 

its purchase by the Bank, in 1824, and 
entire retention by them, a cause of 
too {^eat an enlargement of the cir- 
culation. ii. 179-80. 

See ** Dead WeighC 

PEPPER, Table of Prices, 1840-7. iv.430. 

PHILOSOPHY (Commercial). Sec .Eco- 
nomy. 

Pitt (Rt. Hon. Wm.), 
his answer to the arguments in favour 
of war increasing prices. I 219, 

Pitt (W.), of Pendeford, 
statement by, showing great contrast of 
prices in 17§l-4. i. 77. 

PLATE (Gold and Silver), 

Table of quantity and estimated value on 
which duty was paid, 1801-5 1. vl 872. 
See Metals (Precious). 

PLOUGH (Fowler’s Steam), ' ^ 
notice of. v. 193. note* 

Pole (Sir Peter), Thornton and Co., 
fidlure of their bank in 1825. iv. 336. 

POOR LAWS of England, 
their effect in modifying the evils of 
deficient hai vests. i. 14. 

their tendency, however, to aggravate 
the rise of prices in ditto, i. 14., v. 80. 
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POOR LAWS 09 Ebolaiid— continued, 
relief in aid of wages, not introduced 
before 1795, > i. 72. note. 

Tabk of Poor relief expenditure, 1849- 
56, in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

vi. 871-2. 

nnmber of paupers m Ireland, reduced 
from 104,000 in 1850, to 836 in 1856. 

V. 192. 

See Allowance System. 

POOR RATES, 

immense rise /in amount of, in 1812-13. 

i. 330. note, 

POPULATION, 

its increase during the prosperous reign 
of Geo. II slower t^n since under 
more adverse times. L 60-1. 

explanation of the causes of, by 

Malthus. i. 61. 

rapid, 1760-80. i. 63. 

supposed greater during war (1793 

0-1814) than since, not verified by 
fkts. I Ul-12. 

— not a prominent cause of variation 

of price. i. 5. 

— a counteraction of a tendency to 

M of prices. i. 5. 

— — opinion as to its being the cause of 

the scarcity and high prices of 1800, 
its absurdity. i. 231. 

Table of comparative ages of, in Cali- 
fornia, the United States, and Great 
Britain. vi. 755. 

of California, as shown by the two Cen- 
suses of 1850 and 1852. vi. 754. 

of Australia'. Details relative to its origin 
and rate of Increase to 1856. vi. 781. 

PORT PHILLIP. See Victoria, 

Pobter’s (G. R.) “Tables and Progress 
of the Nation,” reference to, with re- 
gard to the period since 1814. i. 112, 

PORTUGAL, 

example of national distress and poverty 
of the peasantry in, during great in- 
flux of specie, temp. Joam III. and 
its causes. ii. 71-2. note, 

beneficial effects on our trade, of the 
expulsion of the French ffom, in 1811. 

i. 317-18. 

new tariff and reduction of duties in, 
in 1852. V. 464. 

POST OFFICE, 

total annual net revenue from, 1836-54. 

V. 384. 

the large revenue obtained under the 
Penny Postage chiefiy owing to the 


POST OfflCE^ continued, 

unlimited capacity of Railways for 
conveying bulk. v. 385. 

POTATOES, 

first appearance of disease among, in the 
United Kingdom and in Europe in 

1845. iv. 19-21. 
continued prevalence of the disease in 

1846. iv.28., V.92. 

POTOSI, 

silver mine of, its discovery in 1545. 

vi. 358, 361. 

PRECIOUS METALS. See ilfetols (Pre- 

cious). 

PRESTON, 

account of the strike at, in 1853-4, and 
its failure. v. 294-7, 

PRICES, 

inquiry concerning the evidence available 
for ascertaining the range of in Eng- 
land and France prior to the influx of 
the precious meiab from America in 
the 16th century, vi. 345. 

series of general conclusions deduced from 
the whole inquiry, vi. 409. 

state of in period ending in 1692, i. 21.; 
1693—1714. i. 30.; 1715-1765, i. 
38.; 1765—1775, i. 62.; 1775-1793, 

i. 75. 

historical sketch of from 1792 to 1837, L 
174-373., ii. 1-354. 

state of, 1793—1798, i. 176-211., sum- 
mary, 210.; 1799—1803, i. 212-54., 
summary, 252. ; 1804—1808, i. 255- 
91., summary, 290. ; 1809—1813, i. 
292-376.,summary, 373. ; 1814—1818, 
il 1-59., summary, 55. ; 1819—1822, 

ii. 60-119., summary, 116.; 1823— 
1827, ii. 120-92., summary, 190.; 
1828—1832, ii. 193-224., summary, 
223. ; 1833—1837, il 225-345., sum- 
mary, 342. 

in 1852-3. v. 297. 

general conclusions, ii. 346. 

erroneous views of those o/* 1846-7. 

• V. 142*8. 

investigations relative to the actual course 
of in London during 1851-56. vl 158. 
in the colony of Victoria^ 1851-6, with 
the changes produced by the G<M dis- 
coveries, vi. 802. 

State of on the Continent of EUrope, 

*il 86. 

evidence as regards^ collected "by Arthur' 
Young. * vi. 386. 

uselessness of Mr. Porter’s Table of 
Prices, 1833, in judging of the value 
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PRICES — continued, 

of the currency by them, from the 
comparative values of the articles not 
being given. iv. 464. 

in particular Countries. See also under 
their names, 

FmcTUAnoNS or Variations of: 

■ fluctuations of. v. 165. 

• classification of the principal 

causes. i. 5. i 

• consideration of their real nature, 

causes and eflects. v. 84-5. I 

■ causes accounting for in small > 

periods. i. 156, &c. 

— • summary of the “ causes ” of from 
1792, as elucidated in the historical 
sketch of them. I 171-3. 

sufficient circumstances to account 

for, independent of the influence of 
the currency. i. 171. 

accounted for by excess or de- 
ficiency of supply independent of the 
curr<;ncy. ii. 318., iv. 462. 

causes accounting for the usual 

8ucc4>s8ion in rotation of high and 
low prices, and prosperity and dis- 
tress. ii. 214. 

doubts of Mr. Horner as to their 

dependence on the state of the paper 
currency, and statement of necessary 
points of the discussion. iv. 86-7. 

not affected by increase of Bank 

notes if the notes are payable in gold 

on demand. iv. 462. 

• nor by increase of bills of ex- 
change or bankers’ deposits, iv. 463. 
— inconvenience of two prices, a 
gold and a paper price. iv. 117. 

harmless character of minor fluc- 
tuations. V. 85. 

adjustment of to supply, v. 166-7. 

effects of quantity on, i. 10. 

effects of taxation on. i. 87. 

evils of, in agriculture, from its 

exposure to so many additional vicis- 
situdes. iii. 23. 

vagueness of ideas of men of busi- 
ness, as to contemporary rise or fall 
in prices of classes of produce. 

i. 236. note. 

tendency of an exaggerated rise 

or fall of, to an equally exaggerated 
rebound in the opposite direction. 

iii. 55. 

— the arriving at a conclusion as to a 

future range of prices, an insoluble 
problem. v. 105-6. 

— the ultimate regulating principle 
of money prices is the quantity of 


PRICES, Fluctuations OS' - -contmttcdl 
genera] income for current expendi- 
ture. iii. 276. 

concurrent with those of the circula- 
tion and interest^ 1839-44. iv. 43. 

dittOf 1844-47. iv. 62. 

•“ Table of the principal ones during 
the speculations of 1824-6. ii. 157. 

— summary of rise and fall of, daring 

1848-56. V. 841. 

in 1851-7, no connection with 

variations in the Bank Note circula- 
tion and rate of interest. vi. 1 69. 

PRICES, Rise of, and High : 

in deficient productions, necessary 

to limit consumption. i. 64. 

no observable coincidence of, during 

war in our history. i. 97. 

alleged invariable connection of with 

the Bank Restriction, i. 170. 

discrepancies of the theory of its 

connection with the Bank issues, &c. 

iii. 65-6, 279., iv. 470. 

no connection of, with the excess 

of country bank issues. iii. 66. 
— principle and process by which the 
pressure from, in a period of scarcity, 
is distributed over the community. 

i. 13-15. 

— proofs that they are not a cause of 

increased employment and advanced 
wages. iii. 53. 

a great difficulty to supporters of 

the currency doctrine, and their at- 
tempted explanation Of it. iii. 61. 
examples of the disposition to ac- 
count for, from monopoly, forestalling, 
war, &c., instead of scarcity. 

i. 183. no/e. 

Rise of and High, at particular periods : 

great, in England and France not 

till about 1570. vi. 232, 405, 410. 

of time of Civil War (1 7th ctn- 

tury), owing more to seasons than the 
war. i. 57. 

comparisons and reasons against 

the supposition of the currency in- 
fluencing, in 1691-9. 1 . 84. 

in 1692-9, high average -pf, In 

comparison to 1807-14. L 38. 

of 1 693—1 700, only to be accounted 

for by scarcity. i. 32. 

invetei'ate tendency to refer them 
to deteriorated state of the com 

i. 32. 

— consideration negativing such a 

cause. i. 32-3. 

in 170S-10, 200 per cent. i. 36. 
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PRICES^Rise of, and High— con^wu^rf. 

in 1739-40, after severe winter. 

i. 43. 

*— insurrections and sufferings from, 
in 1756. i. 48. 

— view of cattses of 1793—1814. 

ii. 346. 

— ~ of late war ' (1793-1814) to be 
attributed to obstructions to importa- 
tion, &c., coinciding with bad seasons. 

i. 117. 

— progressive, from 1797 to 1814, 
and supposed artificial character. 

i. 129. 

— supposed connection of, with the 

Bank Restriction. i. 129. 

- — of 1798, not from enlargement of 
currency »)r war-expenditure, i. 191. 

— of 1800, arguments showing their 

origin from dearths and not deprecia- 
tion. i. 248-9. 

in early part of 19th century, 

striking contrast of, with the low 
range since 1819. i. 1. 

— on the Continent of Europe in 

1811-12. i. 331. 

— ^ explanation of the cause of, just 
before the return to cash payments in 
1813-14. i. 347. 

in 1836, circumstances accounting 

for, independent of the Currency, 

ii. 318-20., iv. 467, 470. 
~ ditto, ditto, in 1839. iii. 61-2. 
- — of 1839, contemporaneous with no 
increase of wages, and a falling off of 
employment. iii. 52-3. 

about 10 per cent., October— De- 
cember, 1848. V. 238. 

concurrent with falling circulation, 

October— -December, 1849. v. 246. 

summary of causes of the non- 

creation of a marked rise > of, by the 
Gold disco v»*ries. vi. 213. 

• during 1851-7, principally in Raw 

Materials of Manufactures, and least 
in Colonial Produce (with the causes), 
vi. 168-70. 

— of 1857 compared with 1851, trace- 
able to growth of increased demand. 

vi. 224-5. 

Steadiness of since 1853 attributable to 
increased expenditure of capital on 
production, caused by high prices of 
1852-3. V. 344. 

high, as a general rule, in 1856. v. 640. 
See War, 

Fail of, and Low : 

notice by Mr, Senior of the inade- 


PRICES— Fall of, and Low-^continued, 
quate causes to which it has been 
ascribed. i. 136. 

in any articles from actual or pro- 
spective abundance. ii. 212. 

marked effect of a succession of 

good seasons in producing. i. 47. 

• extract of prices showing ditto. 

i. 47. 

Fall of, and Low, at parlicidar pe- 
rivds: 

— between 1700 and 1765, influence 

of the internal tranquillity of the 
country on. i. 57. 

low average of, 1729-40. 41. 

in 1779, greater decline than any 

year since 1764. i. 76. 

• argument against its being ascribed 

to decline of trade. i. 76. 

from 1792 to 1794 (contrary to 

prevalent impression). i. 178. 

rapid, dt commencement of 18th 

century. i. 34-5, 

in general from 1800 to 1810, ex- 
cept those of land, houses, and labour, 
contrary to Thornton’s o) inion. 

i. 313. 

— ditto, contemporary with rise in 
price of Gold, quotations fVom Van- 
sittart, Castlereagh, &c., showing. 

i. 314-16, 

— general, after spring of 1809. 

i. 362. 

• great, in 1811, though entirely ig- 

nored in the Bullion Report of 1810- 
11. i. 308-9. 

general, in 1814-16, statement of 

probable causes and attendant circum- 
stances ii. 12, 13. 

(jreaty the effect of the near approach 

of the termination of the Bank Bestric- 
iion. i. 170. 

view of caum of 1814-37. ii. 348. 

in 1818-22, opinion of Mr. Att- 

wood that it was chiefly confined to 
this country. ii. 88. 

proofs that it was general 

over Europe. ii. 90-2. 

chiefly previous to any pre- 
paration for cash payments. ii. 97. 

from excessive importations, 1818- 

19. ii.C2-3., ii. 116. 

1819, question as to the conduct of 

the Bank for averting. ii. 64-5. 

great, in 1833-5, accompanied by 

the substantial prosperity if tjte work- 
ing classes, Ac. iii. 52. 

• in the latter part 0^1836 dccounted 

for by over-supplies,* totally indepen- 
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FEICES<->Fall op, ako Low—couhnnerf. 
dent of pressure of the money market. 

ii. 266-70. 

ditto in 1887, from failure of Ame- 
rican houses, &c. il 271-2. 

in 1844, from those of 1841, con- 
temporary with increased price of 
Consols, and amounts of Bank Circu- 
lation and Bullion. iv. 60-1. 

— low range of, in 1851. 

V. 263., vi. 159. 

— in California, revulsion of at the 

close of 1851. vi. 854. 

PRICES OF Commodities, 
effect of the Bank Restriction in raising, 

L 168. 

theory that they are directly influenced 
by variations of the Bank Circulation 
and rate of interest, disproved. 

iii. 144. 

> importance of the tjuestion. 

iii. 169. 

discussion of ditto relative to the years 
1823-6, and 1835-6; Mr. Hume*s 
opinions in favour of such influence, 
and replies. Hi. 145- 50. 

ditto in 1838-9. iii 150-1. 

little affected by temporary alterations 
in the rate of interest iii. 166, 171. 
fall in, almost invariably caused by a 
reduction of demand for the commo- 
dities. iv. 418-19, 469. 

operation of Railway transit on, v. 348. 

PRICES OF Commodities, at particular 
periods : 

notice of those collected by Sir Fred, 
Eden, period 1125— 1619. vl 348. 

Table of, compared with Wages, 1200— 
1810. vl 891. 

** Inquiry into those of Wheat, Malt, &c., 
in England, 1 000— 1 7 65,” extract from , 
relative to the barren years 1692^. 

I 30-1. 

Tables of, from 1782 to 1838, arranged 
alphabetically under their names. 

il 397-420. 

ditto, 1838-9. iii 297. 

Table of those of the principal articles 
of merchandise, in August, 1838 and 
1839. iii 59. 

ditto, December, 1838 and 1839. 

ill 296. 

estimate of the excessive rise in, from 
1773 to 1800. 1 228. note, 

from 1793 to 1798. 1 188, 

specimens of the fluctuation in, 1793-7. 

I 189. 


PRICES OF CoMMODirns— eonr/ntfedl 
causes of high, in 1 795, in Europe. 1 1 89. 
high, of 1796, proofs that they were not 
oving to an enlarged circulation, no- 
ticed by H. Thornton. I 202. 

high, of 1800, arguments of Boyd, in 
favour of the excess of paper circu- 
lation producing. i. 230. 

general causes of Sieir rise, 1799-1801. 

I 228. 

variations of, instances of the most pro- 
minent, 1804-8. I 272. 

/««(/, 1809-11. 1300. 

Comparative Table of, before 1810, the 
period of assumed depreciation, and 
during the period 1810-11, showing 
the error of a supposed rise of priees. 

iv. 113. 

rise of, in 1811-12, as great on the Con- 
tinent as here. I 331. 

from summer of 1811 to summer of ISIB, 

I 339. 

rise q/; i» 1813. 1 344. 

high, of 1814, their ephemeral character, 
and impropriety of contrasting them 
with the subsequent fall, on the cur- 
rency theory. . il 6. 

fall of, 1814-17. il 8. 

Accounts of from 1816 to close of 1818, 
il 23.; 1819-22, il 77. ; 1823-25, il 
140. ; 1828-32, il 209.; 1833-35, il 
240.; 1836-37, ii. 264.; 1838-39, iii 
54. ; 1840-47, iv. 42-80, 417.; TaMes, 
iv. 425. 

variations of, 1839-40, iv. 43.; 1841, iv, 
45. ; 184“?, iv. 47. ; 1843, iv. 49. ; 
1844, iv. 54. ; 1845, iv. 64. ; 1846, iv. 
69.; 1847, iv. 72.; Sept.— Dec. 1847, 
417-19, 

stationary or drooping, in 1823-4. 

il 141, 191. 

lower in November, 184*', than in pre- 
ceding January, though with a circu- 
lation four millions in excess, iv. 49. 
comprative table of, in July and No- 
vember, 1841, and 1844. iv. 60. 
ditto, in September, 1845, ’6, ’7. iv. 78. 
ditto, in December, 1845. *6, *7. iv. 418. 
variations of, in l^ptember, December, 
1847, diametrically opposite to what 
the currency theorists would l^ve^de- 
duced from the amount of Bank notes 
in use. iv. 421. 

comparative in January, 1848, and April, 
1849. T. 248. 

TaUes of those other than com, during 
1848-56. vi. 489-513. 

Summary of Conclusions with reference 
< 0 , f« 1848-56. V.341. 
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PRICES OF Commodities— coR^mv6<f. 

their want of connection with the circu- 
lation and the rate of interest, 1848- 
66. V. 344-45, 582-3. 

comparatiTe iahk of, January, 1850, 
and Kovember, 1851. t. 265. 

TcMsb of, in London, 1851-7. 

Vi. 160-7. 

in VicTom, in 1851, rise of, caused 
by quadruple rise in wages, &c. 

vi. .806-8. 

— high, not reduced on articles, the 
production of colonial labour. 

vi. 809, 811. 

— fall of, in all imported commodi- 
ties, and continued low prices. 

vi. 808-^, 811. 

— - in Melbourne, Australia, Tables of, 
during 1852-56. vi. 830-39. 


PRICES OF Raw Produce and Mate- 
rials: 

Oft the pfactical methods hy which a fair 
or just equilibrium of is maintained 

V. 165. 

effect of Railway transit on^ to the con- 
sumer. v. 373. 

great fall of those of transadanlic produce, 
1799—1801. i.233. 

fluctuations of, in 1807-11. i. 302. 

causes of the rise in prices of, in 18 Il- 
ls, the warlike state of the Continent, 
&c. i. 340-2. 

fall in those of European produce in 
1813. i, 341. 

great depression of, during compara- 
tively high prices of Corn, in 1828-32, 
and dates of the lowest quotations. 

ii. 209-10. 

fallacies of W, M. Laurence’s statement 
of their rise and fall during 1826-32. 

ii. 2io. note. 

their fall, 1828-32, sufficiently accounted 
for, by less cost of production, &c. 

ii. 224. 

not affected in 1836 during pressure ou 
the money market. ii. 320-1. 

fall in 1836-7 confined >to articles the 
subject of overtrading. ii. 343. 

their fall in 1837, sufficient reason for, 
in causes operating on the markets, 
independent of variatious in . the 
quantity of money . iv. 465-6. 

during 1848-56. v. 228. 

in 1850. V. 249. 

fall of in V. 258. 

Table of Prices of, in London, 185U7. 

vi. 162, 164. 


PRICES OF Raw Pboducb,&c.— cwitwiwd. 
continuous fall of, in 1851, and its 
cause. V. ^64-6. 

comparative Table of, April, 1852, and 
July, 1853. V. 300. 

Table of comparative, in 1854-5-6, at 
opening, during, and at close of the 
War. V. 339. 

summary of their variations in 1856. 

Y. 650,663. 

of particular kinds of Produce ; see under 
their names., a«, Agricultural Produce^ 
Cbm, Wheats Colonial Produce^ Sugar^ 
(rc. 

See Seasons, 

PRICES OF. Provisions, 

Tables ot, 1782—1838, ii. 408. ; 1838-9, 
iii. 297.; 1840-7, iv. 430.; 1848-66, 
vl 499.; 1851-57, vi. 161. 
in connection with the seasons, 1793-8. 

i. 179. 

low rate of, in Jan. 1799. i. 212. 

rise of 1799—1801. i. 213, 

rapid rise, from severity of the seasons 
during 1799-1800. i. 213-14, 252, Ac. 
high, in 1800. i. 216, 

high, in 1801. L 224. 

supposed combination and fraudulent 
practices to raise, Report of the Lord's 
Committee in 1800, as to the ground- 
lessness of. i. 219. note, 

. high, 1800, extracts from the Commons' 
Commiftee’s Report on. i. 221-2, 
renewed rise of, after harvest of 1800, 
without increase of Bank Notes. 

i, 248. 

the same height would probably have 
been reached in a convertible state of 
the currency. i. 250, 

high range of, in this country, 1791— 
1803, &c. had their parallel in Europe 
during same period. i. 250. note, 

great rise in 1799—1800, attended with 
increase of Bank Circulation, rise in 
price of Gold, and fall of the ex- 
changes. i. 253. 

fall of 1801—1803. i. 236. 

fall in ditto, in 1801, attended by further 
increase of Bank Circulation, i. 253. 
ditto, ditte, 1813. i> 374. 

decline in ditto, from 1812. i. 341. 
not affected during the speculations of 
1824-6. il 192. 

eject of on the condition of the working 
classes. ’ iii. 51. 

extract from Malthus, showing* the 
natural progress of the causes which 
produce high. * v, 78-80. 
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PRICES OP PROvrsio^g—con/i«Merf. 
in California in 1849, enormous, yi. 851. 

in 1854. 7i. 857. 

See Meaty Corny Wheat 

PRICES OF Labour, 

general causes of their rise, 1 799— -1 801 

i. 228. 

See Wages, 

PRICES CURRENT, 

Notices of. ii. 394-5. 

“ Prince’s Price Current,” notice. 

ii. 392, &c. 

PRODUCE, 

that of this kingdom, equal to its con- 
sumption in six seasous ending 1837. 

iii. 6. 

of the United Kingdom, calculation of 
its probable amount, from the aver- 
age consumption. iii. 12. 

See Agricultural Produce. 
produce per acre ; see Wheat. 
excess of; sea Harvests (Abundant), 
deficiency of; see Harvests (Deficient 
prices of ; see Prices of Produce. 

PRODUCTION, 

oppodte theories of diminished home pro- 
duction and increased home consumption 
of corn, V. 49. 

probable effects of its outrunning or fall- 
ing short of the rate of population. 

iii. 40. 

cost of, little effect of, on the market 
prices. v, 226-7. 

cost of, effect of war as increasing. 

i. 114. 

See Corn, Wheat 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 
great difference of in different years, in- 
significance of any diftercnce of con- 
sumption compared with it. ii. 263. 
relative of years, difficulty of exact 
estimates. v 105-6. 

PROSPERITY, 

supposed, greater during the war (1793 ‘ 
— 1814) than after its close, not 
founded on facts. i. 11 1 -1 2. 

causes producing, during the last war, in 
spite .of the opposite tendency of war. 

i. 116. 

supposed, of 1812-13, confined to the 
agriculturists. i. 330, note, 

progress of in a greatly accelerated ratio 
since 1814. i. 112. 

of 1817-18, doubtful and speculative 
character of. ii. 26-7. 


PROSPERITY-coB/i»Mcrf. 
of 1 8 1 7“18, not produced by extrasion of 
paper circulation as asserted, ii. 26, &c. 
general, in 1822, coincident with suffer- 
ing of the landed interest <extracted 
from Lord Liverpool’s speech). 

ii. 1C3. note. 

general, of this country, Evidence before 
the “ Commons’ Committee on Com- 
mercial Distress ” in 1833, in favour 
of ii. 242, &c, 

general and substantial, in 1833-5. 

ii. 252-7. 

general signs of returning, in 1842. 

iv. 47. 

general increase of, in 1843. iv. 49-60. 
supposed causes of ditto, abundant har- 
vest of 1842, simultaneous increased 
supplies of other articles, &c. 

iv. 52-3. 

See Agriculture. 

PROTECTION, 

failure of the Protectionist scheme of Mr, 
Disraeli, 1852. v. 438. 

results of the French Protectionist policg. 

V. iiS- 

PROVISIONS. See Prices of. 

PRUSSIA, 

hostility of towards England in 1805-6, 
and its effect on prices. i. 266. 

burning and confiscation of English ex- 
ports in Prussian ports in 1810, during 
“ Continental system.” 

i. 354. note, 362. 

See Baltic, Zdlverein. 

QUANTITY, 

effects of, on Prices, i. 10» 

Quarterly Review, No. 57.” 

Quotation from, relative to Sir F. M. 
Eden’s Table of Prices to 17th century. 

i. 21. 

QUICKSILVER, 

Table of Imports and Exports; i84U55. 

vi. 765-6. 

the Mine of Huancevalica, its discovery 
in 15f-7, and use for extraction of 
silver from the ore, vi. 358. 

extensive supplies of since 1849, the 
mines in California. vi. 239, 769. 
exports of, from California, and great 
reduction in price. vi. 769-60. 
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B AILW AYS of Great Britain, 
Construction, Length of Wat, &c. 

Progress of in the United Kingdom^ 
and in foreign countries, 1843-56. 

V. 348. 

— general outline of the facts connected 

withf 1843-55. V. 348. 

comparative number of miles open 

in England, Europe, and America, in 
1843 and 1855 (total 40,000). 

V. 3,48-50. 

Table of comparative extent of in 

the United Kingdom, Europe, and 
America, showing average to square 
miles of area, and excess in favour of 
England. v. 377. 

advancal state of England with re- 
gard to, and its advantages. v. 387. 

rapid increase of in Europe, Asia, 

and America since 1850 (as one cause 
of a prevalence of high rate of in- 
terest), vi. 220-1. 

of Panama, its completion in 1855, 

character of construction, &c. vi. 761. 

Expenditure on, and its effects; 
Expenses of Construction, &c. : 

large amount of the capital of the 

middle classes sunk in, a cause of re- 
duction of expenditure. iii.278. 

Ihble of the amount of, from 1840 

to 1847. iv. 314. 

great demand for labour in the con- 
struction of, during 1844-5. iv. 58. 
capital expended in their construc- 
tion in 1843, 65 millions, and to end 
of 1855, 300 millions. v, 348-50. 

half of the latter amount expended 

in 1846-50. v. 387. 

Table of extent open in 1854, with 

cost of construction, and gross receipts 
per mile. . v. 380. 

— cost of British, compared with the 

cost of Foreign. v. 379. 

cost per mile in England twice 

that of France, four times that of Ger- 
many, and seven times that of Ame- 
rica. V. 381. 

•— elements of superiority in the 

English lines accounting for ditto, 

showing a possible real economy of 
expenditure. v. 381-2. 

•— T(U>le of annual expenditure on, be- 
tween 1843 and 1855. v. 352,380. 
*— estimate of expenditure for mate- 
mis and wages in their construction, 
in 1847-8, and number of navvies, 
&c., employed. v. 356-7, 368, 


RAILWAYS— E\pf:nce8 of Construc- 
tion, fifcc. — continued, 

Table of number of persons em- 
ployed on, 1848-54. v. 356. 

extent of the employment arising 

from the Railway UVAs, 1848-54. 

V. 355, 

on the effects of the great Expendi* 

ture on, in 1845-50. v. 348. 

summary of results arising out of 

the Review of, in 184r)-.')5. v. 387. 

Statements relative to the expenditure 

of capital on, in the United Kingdom, 
i 84-1 -.55. V. 351. 

in 1848. V. 230. 

of 1840-50, its effects upon the ex- 
penditure of the middle classes, v. 367, 
in 1848-50, losses from, to the mid- 
dle classes, and a cause of fair employ- 
ment and comfort to the working 
classes. v. 347, 369, 388. 

see Railway {Speculation). 

Capital, Shares, and Rates of In- 
terest : 

capital for London ana Birming- 
ham, and Liverpool lines, principally 
from Lancashire proprietors, and the 
probable reason for it. ii. 275. note. 

Table of capital raised, and rate per 

cent, of interest paid, 1848-55. v. 353. 

prices of shares, 1845-50. v, 360, 

comparative Table of the market 

values of shares, in 1845 and 1849, 
showing loss of 180 millions, v. 372. 

the want of advances on shares, the 

cause of the formation of the Scotch 
“ Exchange Banks,” in 1845. v. 365. 
— — consequences arising from the opera- 
tion of the frequent “ calls ” on shares. 

V. 371. 

effects of calls on the middle 

classes. v. 368-72. 

the additional loss to subscribers 

from calls, as compared with other 
speculations. v. 371. 

Table of Prices of Stock, in the 

seven leading lines, 1846—1852. 

V. 360-1. 

ditto, ditto, 1853-56.' v. 364. 

average annual return of, during 

1846-50, less than 2 per cent., and 
depreciation to 50 per cent, below par. 

' v, 388-9. 

depreciation, distress arising from, 

in 1848. * V. 233-5, 

depreciation, in 1849. * v. 240. 

at their greatest pcint of deprecia*' 

tion in Sept. 1849. * v. 242. 


VOL. VI 


N8 
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RAILWAYS — Capital, Shares &c.— 
continued, 

— the financial difficulties of, gene- 
rally terminated in 18S2. v. 363. 

gradual increase of the rate of in- 
terest paid by, during 1849-54, &c. 

V. 354, 389. 

gradual improvement in railway pro- 
perty, 1850-56. V. 362. 

immense investments by the Bank 

in Railway securities and debentures, 
in 1844. V. 558. 

See Railway (Speculation). 

Traffic, Fares, etc. : 

— common between cost and tolli, 

V. 379. 

— Table of mileage open 1849-55, 
and traffic receipts with per-ccntage 
of working expenses v. 358. 

— goods traffic, unexpected increase 
of, so as to exceed that of passengers, 
as h source of revenue. v. 359. 

— Table of number of Passengers, 
1848-55. V. 353. 

— traffic of the period 1848-54. 

V. 355. 

<— elements which assist in deter- 
mining the rate of fares. v. 382-3. 

— Table of amount of Government 
Duty on, 1836-52. v. 384. 

Consequences, Results, &c., of the 
Transit, by : 

— — effect of on the revenue. v. 383. 

operation of on the supply and von- 

sumption of commodities. v. 348. 

- — questUms relative to the effect of on 
the price to the consumer of raw pro- 
duce and manufactured goods, v. 373. 

its effect in reducing the extent of 

stocks of produce and manufactures 
required to be kept in hand. v. 374-5. 

— effect of in opening up new fields of 

eupfly, V. 376. 

— consequeifces of their increase in 
obliterating former modes of estimat- 
ing time and distance, and in removing 
inequalities of distribution. y. 350. 

Speculations OF 1844-5: 

— rapid rise of, from success of Liver- 
pool and Manchester line. ii. 275-6. 

— commencement of, in construction 
of new ones in 1844. iv. 63. 

— prospectuses of ninety schemes in 

Sept 1844, requiring a capital of 
100,000,000^ iv. 64. 


RAILWAYS— Speculations, &c.— con- 
tinued, 

probably promoted by the low rate 

of interest adopted by the Bank on the 
passing of the Act of 1844. iv. 294-5. 
progress of the Mania, and state- 
ments of the rapid rise in prices of 
shares (by Mr. Danson). iv. 299. 

extent of the gambling in, among 

the upper and middle classes, v. 234. 

— the Mania, and subsequent panic in 

Nov. 1845. iv. 67. 

excessive amount of calls in Jan. 

1847. iv. 73. 

statement showing loss of 100 mil- 
lions to shareholders in 1848. t, 234. 

case, showing causes of entire ruin 

to some. V. 235. 

beneficial results to the country at 

large from. y. 373, 376, 389-90. 

reappearance of symptoms of, in 

1852. ?. 363-4. 

See Shares, 

OF France: 

— commencement in 1835, and slow 

progress of, till 1841. ^ vi. 5. 

system of Government interference 

and legislation adopted in 1841-2, and 
found to be impracticable. vi. 5-6. 

expenditure on, 1842-7. vi. 6. 

Table.^ of the leading Companies, 

mileage open, mileage to be con> 
structed, and expenditure, vi. 35-6. 
average annual expenditure com- 
pared with that of England, in 1846- 
50. vi. 37-8. 

their embarrassed condition in 1851, 
and great concessions of the Presiden- 
tial Government to remedy, vi. 18, 19. 

advances on shares by the Paris 
Discount Banks in 1852-3. vi. 77. 

— first advances on shares by the Bank 

of France in 1852. vi. 66. 

large amount of capital required for, 

in 1854. vi, 25. 

position of the Railway construction 

and expenditure at the dose of 1856, 
and engagements for 1857-66. vl 32. 

gigantic operations of the “Crfdit 

Mobilier ” in baying up sbares^of, 

rlr25. 

IN India : 

enumeiution of the Companies ; 

payments in England on account of 
their capital ; etlect in drain of silver 
from England to India, &c. vi. 716*17. 
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R AILW AYB^ontinued, 

IN Auerica : 

TaWc showing number of miles open 

(2 1,500) and in progress (16,740), and 
average cost of construction (6,000/. 
per mile). v. 378. 

— the effect of, in enormously increas- 
ing the sale of public land. v. 379. note. 
statement of miles open at six pe- 
riods between 1835 and 1855. v. 380. 

forgeries of Robert Schuyler in 

their securities. v. 318. 

IN Australia ; 

- capital raised for, and lines projected. 

vi. 181. note. 

RAIN, 

excessive full of, in 1709. i. 36. 

large fall of, in 1728. i. 40. 

notice of amount of falls of, between 1740 
and 1774. i. 70. note. 

excess of^ in 1772-5, compared with 1740 
-43. i, 71, note. 

large quantity of, in July 1804. 

i. 263. note. 

excessive, of the autumn of 1808. i. 269. 
great fall of, in Sept. 1856. v. 214. & note. 
See Summers and Seasons (Wet). 

REAPING MACHINES, 
efficiency of. v. 192. note. 

RECIPROCITY, Principle of: 
non-dependence of thepmicy of Free Trade 
on. V. 396, 

RENTS; 

great reduction in, from excessive cheap- 
ness of wheat in 1621. i. 24. 

not able to be paid, from great fall of 
prices, 1700-3. i. 35. 

calculation, in 1734, of prices necessary 
to enable farmers to pay them. i. 42. 
of landholders ill paid in 1738-9 ; notices 
from Lord Lyttlcton and A. Young. 

i. 42. 

increased rents obtained by landlords, 
from apparent permanency of high 
prices, 1800-10. i, 312, 

greatest rise in, from ditto, in 1812. 

i. 323, 326. 

loss of farming capital from the retention 
of high rents after return of abundance. 

ii. 233. note. 

attempts at raising rarely thought of 
during the last century. vi. 449. 

RESERVE. See Bank of England (i?c- 
serve). 


PRICES, 1792—1856. 

I REST. See Bank of England (Best). 

RESUMPTION of Cash Pajments. See 
Cask Payments. 

RETRENCHMENT (Domestic), 
slight availability of, for saving in times 
of scarcity. v. 77. 

REVENUE (Public), 

Tables of gross revenue and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom at 7 periods 
between 1820 and 1853, showing no 
deficiency from reduction of duties. 

y. 453. 

Table of gross receipts of the principal 
articles of Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
and Taxes, with the rates of duty in 
1840 and 18.53. v. 454-5. 

Table of, from Duties on Stage and 
Hackney Carriages and Railways, 
1836-52. V. 384. 

effect of Railways on. v, 383. 

See Expenditure. 

See Customs^ Taxes. 

of France, large Deficits of 1853-55, 
and their probable secret transfer to 
the Funded Debt. vi. 32. 

See France. 

of particular countries. } see under their 
names. 

Ricardo (David), 

on the “ High Price of Bullion,” circum- 
stances which gave occasion for its 
publication. i. 359. 

his pamphlet on the “Theory of the 
Currency,” in 1810, examination of, 
by Malthus. iv. 101-5. 

his hypothesis of a gold mine in the Bank, 
iv. 197. 

on protection to Agriculture in 1822» 
notice. 

RICE, ThWe of Prices of; 

1782—1838, ii. 409. ; 1838-9, iii. 298. 

ROADS, 

statutes of Philip and Mary and Eliza- 
beth, for the mending’ of, vi. 408. 

RUSSIA, 

production of Gold and SavER in. See 
(?o/i^(Discovery of), Jfme*, Silver, 
on the paper money of. iv. 209. 

Ukase of July, 1^39, for the settlement of 
the currency and conversiorf of bank 
assignats to bank nojes payable in sil- 
ver rubles. • iv. 215, 454. 
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RTTSSI A— emtinued, 
bank assignats, See Paper Cur- 
rency. 

notice of the depreciation of the paper 
currency in, from 1787 to 1810, by 
progressive issues, to one-fourth, &c. 

ii. 68-9., iv. 210-11. note, 
increase of the value of its paper money, 
coincident with the advance of the 
French armies, 1812. 

i. 140., iv. 212-13. 
drain of a million of gold from the Bank 
for supply of its army in the war of 
1828-9. ii. 216. 

increased inconveniences of its exclusive 
paper currency, and the necessary re- 
storation of the former nominal stan> 
dard. iii. 76. 

lar^ financial operation by, in 1847, in 
&e purchase of French and English 
securities. iv. 73. no/e. 

case of its purchases into the public 
stocks of Russia, France, and England, 
in 1847, Ac., without influence on 
prices. iv. 204-5. 

— its amount, 4,750,000/., and its con- 
tribution to the abatement of the pres- 
sure at the time. iv.312. 

the address of the Russian Ministers of 
Finance relati vc to, i v, 458-6 1 . 

addrese of the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance^ on presenting to the Council of 
Stale the annual accounts of the Impe- 
rial BanhSf 10/A Ju/y, 1847. iv. 458. 
no discredit suffered by its paper during 
the progress of its depreciation. 

iv. 177. «o/c. 

rise in price of imports from, in 1808, 
from fear of their stoppage by the 
war. i. 274.,iv. 213. 

Table of the value of its exports and im- 
ports of commodities and Gold and 
Silver. vi. 874. 

effects of the war in 1855 on commo- 
dities previously imported from. 

V. 336. 

RYE. See. Corn. 

8AIOT DOMINGO, 
speculations from apprehended scarcity 
of produce, in consequence of the Re* 
volution of, and fall of prices from 
their recoil. i. 17$., ii. 347. 

SALARIES, 

on, as connected with the prices of neves- 
* scries. i. 328. 

See Wages, 


Salomons (David), 
quotation from his ** Reflections on the 
[sliding] scale of duty on Foreign 
Com,” showing the evil results from 
it iii. 32-5. 

SALT, 

duties on, in France, abolition of by the 
Provisional Goverametit of 1848, and 
partial reimposition. vi. 11. 

SALTPETRE, Table of Prices of ; 

1782— 1838, ii. 409.; 1838-9, iii. 298>; 
1840-7, iv. 430. ; 1848-56, vi. 505. ; 
1851-7, vi. 164. 

“Sandars’ Annual Coni Surveys,” 
their valuable character. v. 53-4. 

SAN FRANCISCO, “Annals of, by P. 
Soule, &c.” 

notice of and extracts from. vi. 849. 

SARDINIA, 

abolishment of commercial restrictions, 
and improved administration in, under 
Victor Emmanuel since 1850. v. 463. 

Saunders (Mr.), the Yorkshire Factory 
Inspector, 

extracts of his opinions in favour of 
factory legislation. vi. 522-6, 

SAVINGS’ BANKS of France, 
compromises made with the depositors 
in 1848. vi. 9-10. 

Say (J. B.), 

his exaggerated opinion of the deprecia- 
tion of our currency. Ill* 

SCARCITY, 

excessive in 1693-9, in Europe, i. 31-2. 
years of comparative, between 1715 and 
1765, only 1727-8, 1740, 1756-7. 

i. 40. 

in the south of Europe, 1752-5, com ex- 
ported from England for. i. 46. 
example in 1756 of great effect of one 
season of decided scarcity in ratsin|; 
prices. ' JL 4b« 

marked exemption from, in 50 years 
1715-65, compared with preceding 50. 

i. 59. 

frequent recurrence of, in all Europe, 
1765-75. i. 72. 

quotations from “Annual Register,” 
proving ditto. i. 73. 

in Ireland about 1771. i. 69. note. 
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sc ARCITr— «onlini«t2. 
of 1795, and great rise of prices. 

i. l8M.,u. 367-8. 
of 1800, and great sufferings, and riots 

from. i. 21$. 

of 1800, alarm caused by proclamations 
and official letters relative to. i. 223. 
great of 1799-1801. v. 77. 

the real cause of the advance of prices 
and not abundance of money,, during 
1797-1808. i. 28.^-9. 

in France in 1810-12, and rise of prices. 

i. 332-3. 

of 1816, general in corn and other pro- 
duce over Europe. ii. 24. 

of 1816, in England, France, &c. v, 93. 
See Harvests (Deficient), Dearth^ DU- 
trees, 

SCARCITY OF Money, 
usual causes of the complaint of, over- 
trading (extract from Adam Smith). 

ii. 362., iii. 224-5. 

— as likely to occur in a paper circu- 
lation if any limit applied, as under a 
metallic currency. iii. 227. 

— severely felt in 1696. 1 33. 

See Money Market. 

ScHUYLBB (Robert), 
his railway forgeries. v. 318. 

SCOTLAND. 

area in acres and number uninclosed. 

vi. 449. 

climate of, not calculated for cultivation 
of wheat and barley. v. 112. 

severe winters in, of 1782 and 1799. 

i. 77. 

SEASONS, THEIR Character, Influ- 
ence, 8cc.: 

on the ^eci of the. i. 7-85, 

frequent contemporaneous prevalence of 
those of the same character in Eng- 
land and in great part of central 
Europe. iii. 39. 

prevalence of general similarity of, in 
England and the northern or corn 
country of Europe. i. 53-4., i. 331, 
example of ditto in particular years. 

L 54. 

their inequalities not reducible to a 
fair average in less tlian a series of 
100 years. l 84. 

necessity of a long term of years to deter- 
mine an average of wheat free from 
ejfects of irregularities of. vL 440. 
various frequency of favourable and uu- 


SEASONS, &c,-*continued, 

favourable seasons, in different series. 

i. 84-5. 

differences in, their importance not suffi- 
ciently considered in reasonings on 
prices, though much relied on b^ far- 
mers, &c., at the time. i. 7-8. 

variations in price only to be accounted 
for by accidental variation of. i. 25. 
influence of, on fluctuation of prices. 

V.84. 

increased importance in the money-mar- 
ket attached to their favourable or un- 
favourable character. iv. 1. , 

their character still a matter of great 
anxiety, notwithstanding Free Trade. 

V. 1. 

argument in favour of their great effect 
on prices. i. 58. 

ditto bv Adam Smith. i. 66. 

chronological statement in a summary form^ 
of the character of each of the seasons 
in this country, from 1792 to 1856 
(with price of wheat). vi. 470-88. 
character of the seasons, in period 
ending in {^^2. i. 21. 

1693—171 4, i. 30. 1 1715—1 765, i. 38. ; 
1765-1775, i. 62.; 1775—1793, i. 
75.; 1793— 1798, i. 179-188 ; 1805- 
1808, i. 265.; 1836—1837, iii. 3.; 
1838— 1839, iii. 6, 14.; 1839-40, Iv. 3.; 
1840-41, iv. 7.; 1841-42, iv. 10.; 
1842-43, iv. 14.; 1843-44,. iv. 16.; 
1844-45, iv. 18. ; 1845-46, iv. 24. ; 
1846-47, iv. 29.; 1847-48, v. 5.; 
1848-9, V. 10.; 1849-50, v. 13.; 
1850-51, V. 18.; 1851-52, v. 23,; 
1852-53, V. 29.; 1853-54, v. 38.; 
1855-56, V. 200-2, y. 208-14. 
direct evidence of their influence on the 
seven barren years, 1693—1700. 

i. 30. 

notice of variations of, between 1740 
and 17 75, by Barker of Lyndon. 

i. 70. note. 

irregular character, and scanty produce 
of, 1775 to 1793. i. 81. 

in connection with the prices of provisions, 
1793 to 1798. • i. 179. 

of 1794-5— of, from Barkers 
Thoughts on Scarcity.^* ii. 365. 
of 1818, its peculiar character of exces* 
sive drought, &c. ii. 21. note, 

changeable character of that of 1820. 

^ ii. 81. 

character of, in autumn and winter of 
1856 , V. 640-44. 

Sec Spring, Summer, *Autunm, Winter, 
Harvests, 
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SEASONS (Fatourable) : 

general prevalence of, in France 

and Europe during first half of last 
century. I 53. 

great preponderance of, in the fifty 

years, 1716-65. vi. 440. 

— a cause of the low range of prices, 

1814-37. ii. 348. 

extremely, of 1832-5. iii. 3. 

— of 1836, in the midland and 

southern districts, but not in the 
northern and western. iii. 5. 

— ^ of 1 842, especially in the northern 
division of the island. iv. 11. 

See Harvests (Abundant). 

UNFATonRABLE or Wet ; 

— their frequent recurrence, a cause 

of high prices, and of the prosperity of 
farmers. i. 9. 

— effectsof, on prices of wheat, 1 58 1 — 

1770. vi. 402-3.- 

of 1692-8, notices. i. 30-1. 

of 1696, excessive. i. 31.. 

— of 1709, and consequent dearth. 

i. 36. note. 

of 1766, and light harvest, i. 67. 

prevalence of a series of, 1764-75. 

i. 66. i. 72. 

— ditto, quotations from Annual 

Register ” relative to. i. 73-4. 

preponderance of between 1775 
and 1793. i. 82. 

and severe of 1799 — 1800. i. 213. 

— of 1800, and excessive scarcity. 

1217. 

— unusually so during the last war* 

(1793-1814). i. 116. 

— frequent recurrence of between 
1793 and 1814, u cause of high prices. 

ii. 346. 

— general impression of no excess of, 

between 1793 and 1819. i. 8-9. 

that of 1816 the roost inclement 

since 1799. ii. 14., iv. 38. 

— of 1821, wet and cold. ii. 83. 
of 1828, wet and stormy of the 

summer. ii. 194. 

— of 1832-4, wet winters and springs 

’ and hot summers. ii. 230-1. 

of 1836 in north of England. 

ii. 258. 

of 1836 in Scotland. iii. 5. 

of 1839-40, extremely wet, iv. 4. 

of 1852, ditto. V. 30. 

of 1856. V.215. 

See ifctiB, Scarcity, Harvests (Deficient). 

SECURITIES. See Bank of England 
{Securities). 


SEIGNORAGE of the Coinage; 
explanation of its being synonymous with 
debasement, if unaccompanied by limi- 
tation. i 121. 

Table of variations, 1066-1816. 

vi. 416-19. 

Frequent adoption by the French kings 
of changes of the coinage to obtain a 
new right of. vi. 374. 

See Coinage. 

SEWING MACHINE, increasing use of 
and its beneficial effects in increase of 
wages to the superintending seam* 
stresses. vi. 174. note. 

SHARES, general excitement and speetda- 
tio7i8 in, 1807-8. i. 277. 

speculations in, 1824-5. ii. U8. 

large profits on the rise of prices in, in 
1824, from the small instalments paid. 

ii. 151. note. 

recoil of markets for, after spring of 

ii. 158. 

speculatinns in those of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, 1833-37. ii. 274. 

See Joint Stock Companies. 

Sec Speculations. 

SHEEP, Great destruction of, 1784-6. 

i. 79. 

SHEEP FARMING in Australiiu its cre- 
ation of squatters, and question as to 
reclaiming the land from. vi. 188. 

SHIP BUILDING, its decline in the 
T^iames from transfer to cheaper yards 
at the out- ports. i. 107. 

SHIPPING (British), great increase of 
in 1582-1600. ^ vi. 408. 

great progressive increase of, and full 
employment connected with, during 
the last war (1793, &c.). i. 105. 
monopoly of trade enjoyed by, in last 
war. ^ 1. 105. 

its rate of increase less during the war 
than immediately preceding and since. 

i. 106; 

number of transports used, to be de- 
ducted from quantity of shipping ap- 
plied to trade. i* 106. 

(Neutral) bound with corn to France, 
seizure of by the British Government 
and payment for their cargoes in 
1795. . i.l8>‘ 

immense charges for freight by, during 
the war. i. 310, 

causes of increasing value of, 1800-10. 

1313. 
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SHIPPING— coniiniicrf. 
emb{^golaidon»by Russia in 1800. 1218. 
resort of to London greater since the 
peace. i. 107. 

mischievous effects of the Com Laws on, 
in creating a sudden demand for them, 
and as sudden a cessation of it. iii. 31. 
Table of vessels built, and of vessels em- 
ployed in Foreign Trade, 1849-.55. 

yi. K68. 

increased demand for in 1850. v. 257. 
number and tonnage of ocean steam ships 
hired by the Government during the 
war. V. 320. 

great demand for, from tlie Australian 
gold disco'-eries. v. 343. 

great demand for, during 1852-5, con- 
sequent excessive supply, and depres- 
sion in 1856. V, 6.59-61. 

numbers of iron steam ships built in 
1853-5, their increase, &c. v. 331. 
number of, chartered as transports by 
the Government in 1 854-5. v. 320. 
(American), great increase of, in com- 
petition with our own in 1856, from 
our free trade policy, v. 660. 

less durable character and inferior de- 
scription, to those built in FiDgland. 1 
i. 107. note, j 

See Trade, Transports. 

SHIPPING INTEREST AND TRADE, 
great depression of in 1814-17. ii. II. 
causes nullifying the greater employment 
of British ships ou conclusion of the 
war. ii. 12. 

supposed depression of iu 1833 fallacious, 
ii. 248. 

depression of, in 1851 from repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. v. 303. 

prosperity of, in 1852-3, from excess of 
emigration and imports and exports. 

V. 303-4. 

Failures in, causes of, in autumn of 1854. 

V. 308. 

rise in price of ships, from war demand 
in 1854. V. 321. 

average rates of freights, &c., in 185.5. 

V. 330. 

Short’s (Thomas) “ Chronological His- 
tory of the Air,’’ Quotation from, 1749, 
relative to favourable seasons, 1G88-91. 

i. 29. note. 

** Syllabus of the State of Air, Health, 

and Seasons,” extracts from, relative to 
wet seasons 1697-9. i. 31. 

Shuckbttrgh’s (Sir George) “ Tables of 
Appreciation ” of the fall of value of 
Silver (notice of). vi. 386. 


SILK, Tables of Prices : 

1782—1838, ii. 410-11.; 1838-9, iii. 
298.; 1840-7, iv. 431.; 1848-56, vi. 
506-7.; 1851-7, vi. 162. 
advance of price of, from French occu- 
pation of Italy, the source of our sup- 
ply. * i. 275. 

excessive charges for freight and in- 
surance on its importation • 310. »o/e. 
excess of importation of, in 1818. ii. 78. 
state of the market, 1835-6 ii. 265-6. 
cause of its depression in 1837. 

ii. 319. note, 

supply and demand, Jan. 1848. iv. 422, 
quantities and value of, exported from 
China to England, 1850-.54. vi. 727. 
failure of the European crop in 18,56, 
large imports from China and India, 
and rise in prices. v. 652, 

SILK DUTIES, 

the special case of the reform of, in 1822- 
25, and ultimate results. v. 414. 

SILK MANUFACTURES (English), 
fears, in 1824-G, as to the effett of 
reduction of duties on, proved by re- 
sults in 1855 to have been void of 

foundation. v. 414-16. 

Memorial of Manchester Silk ^latiafac- 
turers in favour of a total repeal. of all 
Protective Duties. v. 417. 

SILVER, 

^ Discovert, Propitction, and Supply : 

the leading epochs in the supply 

of, and amounts of, at different periods. 

vi. 4J0-11. 

— the quantity produced from the 

mines in the 16th century, sixty times 
that of gold. vi. 361. 

discovery of the Silver Mine of 

Potosi in 1.545, and gradual decrease 
of its productiveness. vi. 358, 361. 

estimate of the quantity of, existing 

in 1688. ‘ vi. 667. 

the quantity obtained from the ore 

by amalgamation with niercury, as 3^ 
to 1 , com pared w ith smelling, vi. 3.58. 

— discovery of new mines of, in South 

America. vi. 760. 

increased production of, in liussia, 

China, ^'c. , vj. 759. 

annual production of before and 

since 1848. vi. 231.. 

small increase of animal production 

to 1848, but increase of 50 jwr cent, in 
1856. vi. 145, 231, 704. 
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SILVER-««(m<intfe(f. 

CoKsiTHPnoN, Exportation, Drains 
ON, &c. : 

— its consumptioa by loss, wear, &c., 

four times more rapid than that of 
gold, vi. 143. 

— absorption of, in the circulation of 
the United States, vL 736. &c. 

large exportation of, to Hamburg, 

in 1799. i. 241. 

great drain of, from London to 

Paris in 1850, followed by one of gold. 

V. 254-5. 

> unusual demand for, for China, and 
failure of the Java Bank therefrom. 

iii. 76. 

— shipments of, to India and China, 

during 1851-56. vi. 712. 

•— drain of, to India and China, ge- 
neral sumfuary of the causes of. 

vi. 718. 

ditto, its excess principally confined 

to the year 1856. vi. ' 19. 

— — ditto, circumstances likely to deter- 
mine its future magnitude. vi. 720. 

its great absorption in India for 

personal ornaments. vi. 723. 

Prk £8, and their variations, depreciation, 

Table of, 1797—1838, ii. 384-5. ; 

1839-47, iv. 451. 

in 1808 lower than in 1792, and 

most part of last century, i. 282. note ; 
of 1814, il 28. ; in 1839-47, iv. 451. 

Table of, in London, 1851-6. 

vi. 691-5. 

its price, no test in a calculation of 

depreciation. iv. 88-9. 

opinion of Adam Smith and French 

writers that a rise in its value is best 
inferred from fall in price of wheat. 

i. 55-6. 

adjustment of its value (5s. per oz.) 

after reform of 1553. vi. 395. note. 

utmost depreciation of it by Ame- 
rican mines, about 1689. i. 55. 

its rise in value not a sufficient cause 

for the low prices of corn m 1601. 

i. 27. 

fall in value of, 1745-95, supposed 

effects of, in increasing price of wheat 
(theory of M. Chevalier), vi. 442-3. 
— UO effect produced on its general 
value by its withdrawal, and replace- 
ment by assignats in France. i. 136. 

— rise in 1850. v. 249. 

— impression of its relative rise in 

value from the excessive discoveries of 
gold. vi. 197. 


SILVER - continued. 

rise in, from large shipments to the 

East vi. 675-6. 

effect of the price of, in London, on 

the premium on, at Paris, vi. 684. 
See Metals (Precious). 

SILVER COINAGE, 
the pound of, coined into 25s. temp. 
Edw. Ill, and into 30s. temp. Hen. 
IV. - i. 22. 

ditto, into 37tf. 6c/. temp. Hen. VI II. 

i. 22. 

number of shillings, the pound weight of, 
was coined into, at periods between 
1356 and 1717. vi. 379. 

statement of the intrinsic value of, 1066 
— 1816, ascertained by grains of fine 
silver in each twent}* shillings coined. 

vi. 420-1. 

alterations In the standard and contents 
of the English, 1509-60. vi. 370-1. 
amount of recoinage of 1560-1, large 
quantity of dross arising from it, and 
profit to the Mint. vi. 373. 

progressive deterioration of, previous to 
Revolution of 1688. i. 26. 

its deterioration previous to the recoiu- 
age, in 1691, 25 per cent. i. 26, 32-3. 
calling in of clipped, and issue of new 
in 1694-6. i. 33. 

of Fran’ce, the great mass of the circu- 
lation resulting from its being con- 
sidered the cheaper metal, and causes 
of the drain on since 1849. vi. 78-60. 

Table shomug excessive exportation 

of in 1851-5. vi. 83. 

o/ I ndia, during 1836-55. vi. 712. 

Table of, for India, 1835-55. 

vi. 735. 

the exclusive standard in India 

from 1835 to 1841, and since 1852. 

vi. 722. 

in China, tlie currency of, by stan- 
dard weights. vi. 679. 

the difference in value between 

the Mexican and Spanish Carolus 
dollar, in China, and attempts to 
bring them to par. vi 680-1. 

of the United States, act to increase 
the circulation of small coins# 

vi. 745. 

calculation of the annual loss on from 
wear and tear. vi. 83-4. 

in France, one million sterling per 

annum. vi. 84. 

in India, four millions per annum. 

■ 723. 

See Coin, GoU, Metals (Precious). 
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SILVER STANDARD, 

Effects of a silver standard. iii. 210. 
probable aitiount of the depreciation of 
the currency by its adontion. iii. 210. 
reasons why a less reserve of bullion 
would probably be required by the 
Bank, under, discussed, iii. 211-12. 
arguments in its favour showu to be 
fallacious. iii. J113-15. 

SINKING FUND, 

appropriation of, in 18 13. for the interest 
on loans, from the falling off in pro- 
duce of permanent taxes, i. 329. note. 
— of France, its useless and mis- 
chievous character and proposed aboli- 
tion in I “<49 by M. Passy. vi. 15. 

SLAVE Api renticeship, 
injustice tt' West India Proprietors, of 
its premature curtailment. v. 435. 

SLIDING SCALE. Sea Corn Laws. 

■ SLOANE MSS.” 

extracts from relative to fall of prices, 
1617-21. i.23. 

Smith (Adam), 

views of, as regards the range of prices 
of corn, 1350-1750. vi. 378. 

the cause assigned by him for fall in 
price of wheat; the rise in value of 
silver, not tenable. i. 22. 

ditto, ditto, in 1691, when corn at the 
lowest since 1595. i. 27. 

his notice of the scarcity of 1693-9, and 
the exportation bounty. i. 31-2. 

clear exposition by bim of the cause of 
the complaint of scarcity of monev. 

ii. 362. 

his error in supposing a high rate of in- 
terest identical with high profits. 

ii. 363- 4. note. 
"Wealth of Nations” (1776), the work 
on which the scientific doctrine of Free 
Trade is founded. vi. 331-2. 

- extract from, relative to the bounty 
on exportation of corn, 1741-50. 

.45. note. 

• extract from, on the rise of the 

money price of labour. i. 54. 

— — general reception of his doctrines 
on coin and paper credit on its publi- 
cation. iv. 83. 

Smith (J. B.), his opinions in favour of 
the eifcct of variation of the currency 
on prices. iii. 270., kc. 


SNOW, 

experience of 1832-7, contradictoiy to 
the prevailing notion of its fertilising 
effects. ii. 263. note. 

excessive falls of, in the winter of 1836-7. 

ii. 261. 

heavy fall of in Jan. 1854, exceeding 
any since 1814. v, 38. 

SOAP, Talk of prices of, in Melbourne, 
1852-6. vi. 835. 

SOUTH-SEA SCHEME, 
notice. iii. 162, 164, 

compensation of the knowledge obtained 
from, of the bounds of commercial ad- 
venture. iv. 86, 

SOVEREIGNS, 

large shipments of, to Australia, in 1852 
-3, and its cause. vi. 682. 

See Gold Coinage. 

SPAIN, 

unexpected importation of com from, 
in 1828. ii. 196, 206. 

reduction of duties in 1849 and 1853. 

V. 4G8. 

SPECIE. See ^felals (Precious). 

SPECULATION (OVER), 
a metallic cuiTency not a preservative 
from. ii. 326. note. 

in shares promoted by a falling rate of 
interest. ii. 326,, iii. 151, 

rot induced by a low rate of interest, 
but extended by it. iii. 164-5. 

in produce or commodities, arguments 
against the supposed influence of a low 
rate of interest alone in producing. 

iii. 152-6. 

distinctions between it and over-trading. 

iii. 167. 

OF rARTlCULAR PERIODS: 

the most meniorahle, between 1796 

and 1814, generally with anything but 
facility of credit. iii, 169. 

reactions and failures from, as fre» 

quent during the Bank Restriction as 
since. i. 147-8. 

■ excess of, in 1807-8, during equable 

state of Bank circulation. 

i. 277-9., L 291, 

excess of, in 1813-14, m exportable 

articles, on the prospect of tlje peace. 

i. 345-j6. 

causes of tendency to, in 1817-1*8. 

’ ii. 25-6. 
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SFECUL VTION — continue, L 

causes producing that of 1825. 

ii. 143. 

——of 1824'-5} notices of its progress, 
and of the principal articles speculated 
on ii. 143 147. 

— — " at its height in the first four 
months of 1825. ii. 146, 152. 

the exaggerated character of 

the speculations. ii. 147. 

— in foreign loana 

ii. 148., iv. 331, &c. 

general apparent prosperity, 

and rise of price from. ii. 153. note. 

— its termination in the summer, 

by diminished demand and excessive 
supply. ii. 154-5. note. 

Talk showing the most pro- 
minent fluctuations of prices, 1824-6. 

ii.l57. 

— in loans and shares, process of 

their fall desdl'ibed. ii. 158. 

of the same charaictcr in the 

Untied States, their ^ise and fall con- 
temporaneous with those of this coun- 
try. ii. 171. note. 

a considerable portion of it 
carried on during a contracted state 
of the circulation. ii. 176-7. 

— increased after Oct. 1824, by 

an unjustifiably enlarged circulation 
of the Bank during a great drain on 
its bullion. ii. 177-8. 

not owing, in the first instance, 

to any increase of the circulation. 

Hi. 163. 

in commodities, its resemblance 

to that of “Shares,” in successive 
purchases, without intermediate de- 
livery of the article. Hi. 159-1 60. 

• — • in 1825 and 1847, probably caused 
and favoured by low rate of interest. 

iv. 332. 

— in Shares, extensive, in Lancashire, 

in 1835-6, and its cfl’ects on the cir- I 
culation. ii. ?33. note. I 

of 1835, in Spanish Jionds, and 

ruinous losses from. ii. 2.")7. 

ditto, its efiects pn the circulation. 

ii. 282. 

in 1836, in Joint- Stock <^on>panies, 

Banks, Itail ways, &c. ii.275-!‘. jr note. 

— ditto, added to, by the large Joans 
of the Bank to money-dealcrs, who 
used them in excessive rcdiscotints. 

ii. 337-8. 

the years 1838-9, not marked by 

any, except in rise of wheat and tea. 

Hi. 69. 


SPECULATION-con/maerf. 

in the China Trade in 1844, the 

only exception to the soundness of the 
commerce of the period. iv. 56. 

encouraged by excess of amount in 

banking accommodation, and not of 
notes in circulation.. iv. 297. 

illustration of ditto, from the ex- 
cessive railway speculations of 1845, 
after the act of 1844 restraining the 
circulation. iv. 297—300. 

of 1845-7, confined to railway 

shares. iv. 68., iv. 331. 

— extravagant in shares and scrip of 
bubble Joint-Stock Companies in 
1852 . v. 560 . 

great spirit of, generated by sup- 
posed permanent low rate of interest 
in 1853. V. 278. 

extraordinary in shares of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company, 1852. 

V. 268. 

m corn, principally confined to foreign 
corn. V. 149^50. 

See Joint- Stock Companies, Sharex.Mines, 
Railway, South- Sea Scheme, Tulip, 

SPICES, 

Table of prices: 1782—1838, ii. 411 
-12.; 1838-9, Hi. 298.; 1840-7, 
iv. 431.; 1848-56. vi. 494. 

SPIRITS, Tai/c of Prices: 

1782—1838, ii. 412.; 1838-9, Hi. 298.; 

1840-7, iv. 431. ; 1848-56, vi 495. 
in Melbourne, 1852-6. vi. 834. 

SPRING, 

extraordinary severity of, in 1816. 

H. 14. 

cold and dry of 1836. Hi. 4 . 

generally ungenial after winters of great 
severity. iii. 8 . 

of 1839 extremely inclement iu. 14. 
wet of 1 848. 5. 

See Seamis 

STAMPS, 

first separation of those for Country 
Bank Notes from those for Bills^ in 

1^04. * i. 148. 

computations from number issued re- 
lative to Country Bank circulation, 
not to be relied on. ii. 128-9. 

numbers issued, 1820-3. ii, 129. 

STANDARD of Value, 
erroneous definitions of, by the opponents 
of a metallic one. iv. 144-5. 
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STANDARD— 

explanation of the meaning of the term 
“ value ” of the metal used as. iv. 89. 
its fixity chiefiy essential not as an in> 
strument of exchange, hut as being 
the subject of contracts for future 
payments (with illustrative cases). 

iv. 145-7. 

question as to averting the fall of prices 
in 1819, by its alteration or debase- 
ment. ii. 64-5. 

extract from Mr. Denison's speech rela- 
tive to. ii. 65-6. I 

other opinions in favour of ditto, by Lord ' 
Folkestone and Lord Ashburton. 

ii 66-7. I 

supposed opinions of those in favour of 
the degradation. ii. 68-70. 

probable disturbance and difficulties in 
mercantile transactions from a debase- 
ment or alteration of, in 1819. 

ii. 75. and note^ 117. 
proposed plans for altering the. iii. 208. 
no ground for any alteration of the pre- 
sent Standard. iii. 201. 

depreciation of the Currency by the 
adoption of a silver one. iii. 210. 

Double, 

Effects of. iii. 215. 

objections to, on purely scientific 

principles. iii. 215-16. 

reasons of Lord Ashburton in fa- | 

vour of, replied to. iii. 216-17. 

cases showing an insuperable ob- 
jection to its use. iv. 150. 

proposition for, during the drain of 

gold in 1828, and reasons against it. 

ii. 218. 

See Metallic Standard, Gold Standard, 
Silver Standard, Paper Currency. 

STATISTICS, 

OF Supply and Consumption : 

■ insufficiency of, in commerce, to I 
prevent fluctuation of price. 

V. 176. note. 

Govebnment 

— Illustration from the sugar market 
of the little effect of, in stopping fluc- 
tuations. V. 324-5. 

AcmeuLruRAL. See Agricultural. 

STEAM ENGINES, 
recent great improvements in speeding, 
and increasing their power by higher 
velocity. vi, 534-5. 

power of, increased to double its amount, 


STEAM ENGINES— cofi/tnaed!. 

by doubling its speed, with the same 
pressure of steam and vacuum. 

vi. 535. 

increased economical use of fuel in. 

vi. 536-7. 

(Portable), increased use of in agricul- 
ture. V. 193. 

See Railways. 

STEEL, Table of Prices : 

1840-7. iv. 431-2. 

STOCKS. See Funds, 

STORMS, 

that on August 1, 1846, the most de- 
structive and long-continued on re- 
cord. iv. 26. 

heavy in July— August, 1852. v. 25. 

Strang (Dr.), “On the Money Rate of 
Wages in Glasgow,” notice of, and ex- 
tract from. vi. 171-4. 

STRIKES, 

extensive resort to, for higher wages, in 
1853, and their causes. v. 291-7. 
in 1853, calculated number of work- 
people in, 50,000. v. 293. 

The Great Strike at Preston^ 1853-4. 

V. 284, 294. 
description, its failure, and finan- 
cial loss from. v. 293-7. 

SturGe (Messrs.), of Birmingham, their 
Review of the Com Trade of 1839. 

iii. 289—296. 

SUCCESSION DUTIES, 
notice of their first impositidb, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budget of 1853. v. 442. 

SUGAR, Tables of Prices : 

1782—1838, ii. 413-14. ; 1838-9, iv. 
298. ; 1840-7, iv. 432. ; 1848-56, vi, 
495-7.; 1851-7, vi. 160. 
depression of in 1801, advance till 1805, 
and large range of prices till 1814. 

I 272»3. 

importations of, in 1808-10. i. 301. 
state of the market, 1835-6. ii. 265. note. 
Table of amounts imported, showing 
great fall of prices in 1847, caused by 
excessive over supply. iv. 420. 
trade circular on Dec, 1847.^ iv. 421. 
deficient supply of, in 1850. • v. 267. 

state of the market in 1852. , v. 270. 

increased importation .and (toand in 
1853. V.30G, 
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SUG AR-— continueJ. 
rapid advance in price in 1855-6t checked 
by an immediate cessation of consump- 
tion among extensive classes, v. 324-5. 
state of the market in 185(>, shovring 
great decrease compared with 1855 
&om non-consumption during high 
] rices. v. 646. 

See Colonial Produce. 

SUGAR DUTIES, 

the final adjustment ofi in 1846. v. 432. 
gradual reductions of dififerential duties, 
1846-8. V. 434. 

alterations in rates of, on Colonial and 
Foreign, since 1847. v« 514. 

SUMMER, 

wet of 1693-8. i. 30-1. 

wet and cold of 1709, and its effects. 

i. 36. note. 

wet or dry characters of those between 
1740 and 1774. i. 70. note. 

extn me heat of, in 1 757, and its effects in 
light crops, and excess of fruits, i. 49. 
fine and warm of 1759 and 1762. i. 49. 
wet of 1763. i. 49. 

hot and dry of 1765. i. 50. 

wet of 1790, and effect on prices, i. 80. 
wet of 1792, ditto. i. 81. 

hot and dry of 1793-4. i. 180. 

of 1794, the most uninterruptedly hot and 
dry on record. i. 180-1. 

hot and dry of 1800. i. 216. 

excessive heat of that of 1808, the highest 
temperature recorded in this country 
on the 13tb and 14th July. 

i. 268-70. note. 

notice of ditto by Capel Lofft. 

i. 270. note. 

wet of 1809. i. 294. 

wet and stormy of 1828, and injury to 
the crops of the southern counties. 

ii. 198. 

wet of 1831, mildewed crops and decline 
cf prices. ii. 201-2. 

wet and cold of 1841. iv. 7-8. 

of 1842, finest and hottest since 1826. 

iv. U. 

of 1846, longest continuance of hot 
weather in May and June of the pre- 
sent century. iv. 25. 

unusual heat of that of 1852, and its 
effects in shrivelling the wheat 

Y. 25, 28. 

See Rain, Seams, 
gUPPLY, 

effect of railways in opening up new fields 
of V. 376, 


SUPPLY— •conft'fittcrf, 

deficiency of, causes why in com it 
raises the price in a ratio greater than 
the defect i. 13-14. 

effect of war, as obstructing, i. 114. 

See Consumption, Demand, 

SURVEYS. 

The Liverpool Surveys of 1815-54, 
statements of their results, v. 120, &c. 

summary of results. v. 131. 

AGRICULTURAL, of 1813-36, and 1837- 
54. V. 118. 

SUSPENSION of Cash Payments. See 
Cash Payments. 

SWEDEN, 

the only country having direct commer- 
cial intercourse with us in 1807. i. 273. 

SWITZERLAND, 

reduction of duties in the Tariff of, since 
1849. V. 463. 

TABLES, 

note relative to the arrangements adopted 
in preparing and printing those of 
these volumes (the omission of figures 
at the unit end of large amounts, &c.). 

vi. 237. 

TALLOW, 

Table of Prices of, 1782—1838, ii.415. ; 
1838-9, hi. 298.; 1840-7, iv. 432.; 
1848-56, vi. 507.; 1851-7, vi. 164. 

rise of price, in 1801, from closing of the 
Baltic, &c., i. 224.; ditto, 1808, i. 274. 

TAR, 

Table of Prices of, 1782—1838, ii. 415. ; 
1838-9, iii. 298.; 1840-7, iv. 433.; 
1848-56, vi. 508. 

TARIFF. See Customs' Duties. 

TASMANIA, 

Table of its progress during 1842-54. 

vi. 796-7. 

TAXES, 

amount of, with exception of lncone*iiai 
ut great till 1822 as during the war, 

L 89. 

enumeration of those most requiring re- 
mission or amendment in the future. 

V. 461. 

nature of those proposed by M. Pasw in 
1849, to meet the great financial deficit 
vl 13. 
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T A XES — continued. 

Effects of on Prices, &c.: 

effects of on the fluctuation of general 
prices. i. 87. 

oq instruments of production and 

necessaries, no effect in raising prices. 

i. 88. 

effects of indirect, in raising the 

prices of commodities taxed, i. 87, 96. 

mode of effect of ditto in raising 

prices of uutaxed commodities, -i. 87. 

their operation fairly excluded from 

causes of ductnation in prices of un- 
taxed commodities. i. 89. 

— articles vhich rose in price in con- 
sequence of their taxation about 1801. 

i. 225. 

error of supposing their weight is 

added to by fall of price in corn. 

ii. 73. note. 

comparison of amounts of, with 

prices of com, showing high prices of 
the latter to be coincident with severe 
distress, &c. ii, 73-4. note. 

See Duties^ Customs. 

See Hair-powder Tax. 

See Income Taxt Succession Tax, 

TEA, 

Table of Prices of, 1782—1838, ii. 416.; 
1838-9, Hi. 298.; 1840-7, iv. 433.; 
1848-56, vi. 497-8.; 1851-7, vi. 160. 
fall in price of, 1836, from the forcing off 
of the E. I. Company’s stock, &c. 

il 267-8. 

great rise of price of ( 1 20 to 1 50 percent), 
on news of the opium disturbances in 
1839. iii. 62. k not(\ iv. 44. 

large importations of, taken in exchange 
for excessive Britij^h exports, iv. 68. 
quantities and value of, exported from 
China to England and the United 
States, 1848-56. vi. 727-8. 

greatly increased trade in, in 1 855, con- 
trary to expectation. v. 333. 

state of the market in 1856 ; increased 
. exports and rise of price from October. 

V. 647. 

TELEGRAPH (Electric), 
probability of its rapid completion with 
America and India. vi. 222. 

tebiperature, 

As low as ever registered, Jan. 20. 1838. 

V. 48. 

(mean) of Dec. 1852, the highest known 
for that month. v. 30. 


TENURE OF LAND, 
effect of improved^ in Ireland and in Eng- 
land, Y, 191^ 

Thornton (H.) “ On Paper Credit,” a re- 
.narkable work ; extract from Horner’s 
c»‘iticism on its great merits, iv. 86-7. 

TILLAGE. See Cultivation of Land. 

TIMBER, 

Table of Prices of, 1782 — 1838, ii. 417. ; 
1838-9, iii. 298.; 1840-7, iv. 433.; 
1848-56, vi. 508-9.; 1851-7, vi. 164. 
depreciation in price of, in 1854. v. 822. 
imports of, 1850-53, their increase. 

V. 305. 

importation and consumption of, in the 
United Kingdom, 1852-55. v. 335. 

importation of, into London, 1852-56, 
increased consumption, &c. v. 657-8. 
great depression of the trade in 1848. 

V. 240. 

the severe pressure on the trade relieved 
by the war in 1855. v. 334-5, 

sources whence the fir timber used in 
London is derived. v. 335, 

TIMBER DUTIES, 
gradual reduction of those on Foreign 
Timber in 1842-51. v. 436-7. 

the final adjustment of in 1846. v. 432. 

TIN, Table of Prices of : 

1782-1838, ii. 418.; 1838-9, iii. 298.; 
1840-7, iv. 433.; 1848-56, ^ 1 . 613 . 
1851-7, vi. 165. 

great fall in price of, in 1816. ii. 1 1. 

TOBACCO, Table of Prices of; 

1782-1838, ii. 418.; 1838-9, iii. 298.; 
1840-7, iv. 434.; 1848-56, vi. 498.; 
1851-7, vi. 160. 

rise in price of, from the Non-intercourse 
Act of America in 1808. i. 275. 

prices of, in 1856, their rise from de6- 
cient crops. v. 648. 

increased duties on, in 1815 and 1819. 

V. 409-10, 

Tooke (Thomas), 

notice by Mr. Fullarton, of the progress 
of his opinions on the currency. 

iv. Preface, p. xL 
extract from his evidence before the 
House of Commons’ Committee on 
agricultural distress, 1821. v. 69. 
extracts f m his evidence before the House 
of Commons' Committee Jbn Banks of 
Issue in 1840. iv. 46i. 
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Tooee (Thomas)- cona'nutidL 
notice of his authorship of the Petition 
of the Merchants of London for Free 
Trade in 1820. 65. note. 

Tourens (Colonel), 
his opinion relative to the nse of their 
deposits by banks, forming a compo- 
nent part of the circulation. 

ii. 337. note. 

replies to his theories on Paper Currency, 
by Mr. Mill and Mr. WUson. 

iy, 188-9. 

answer by J. Wilson to his illogical 
comparison of increased supplies of 
gold from South American mines, and 
increased influx of bullion from fa- 
vourable exchange. iv. 207-9. 

TRADE, 

historical evidence iUustrative of the rapid 
extension of enterprise and trade, 1560- I 
1600, vi. 405. 

arti( les of, between Antwerp and other 
parts of the world about 1560. 

vi, 406-7. 

improved state of, between 1673 and 
1689. i. 29. 

improved prospects of, in summer of 1911. 

i. 316. 

political causes of revival of; in 181 1. 

i. 317. 

satisfactory and sound state of, 1821-4, 
and its causes. ii. 142. 

general similarity of its condition in 
1822-3 and 1832-3. il 250. 

evidence in favour of its prosperous con- 
dition in 1833, before the V Commons* 
Committee on Commercial Distress.'* 
ii. 242., &c. 

state of, 1833-5. ii. 240. 

suti^man/ of conclusions with reference to 
state of, m 1848-56. v. 341. 

genera/ course of, tn the manufacturing 
and other markets during 1848-66. 

V. 228. 

state o/, m 1848. v. 230. 

the revival of, hindered by the breaking 
out of the ^ench Revolution, v. 236. 
depressed state of, in 1849, and its vari- 
ous causes. v. 246-7. 

state of, in 1849, v. 240.; in 1851, v. 
258. ; in 1853, v. 272., 297, ; in 1854, 

V. 308-9.; tn 1855, V. 323. 

8ee Commerce. 

See Overtrading. 

of particular countries, see under their 
names. 


TRADE— continuet/. 
depressed state of, see Distress (Com- 
mercial). 

Fluctuations of, necessarily connected 
with its existence, and not from varia- 
tions of the currency (quotation), 

iii. 264-5. 

enumeration of the various causes of 
variations in, the currency beinj^ only 
a subordinate agent. iiL 269. 

supposed influence of, on prices of pro- 
visions not borne out by facts. L 66 
argument against its effect on prices, in 
1782-7. 1 79. 

the trade of the country unsatisflsctory 
if dependent on the patronage of the 
Bank. ii. 187* 

the wholesale departments of, principally 
carried on without the use of Bank 
notes. iv. 229. 

i'RADE (Foreign) of England, 
not nearly so great during the war as 
since the peace (1815). L 107. 

export and import, unprofitable charac- 
ter of that of 1853. V.S05. 

See Exports, Imports. 

TRADE (Balance of), 
error of Ricardo in denying its effects 
on the Exchange. iv. 103. 

TRADE, Monopoly of, 
effects of that enjoyed by this country iur- 
ing the last war. i. 105. 

eiyoyed by British shipping during the 
last war. i. 105. 

its effects in increase of exports of 
foreign and colonial produce, i* 107. 

articles, the subject of, more depressed 
in price than before or since. 

1108. 

See Free Trade. 

Trade Circulars, Dec.-Jiui. 1847-8, 
extracts from showing the varia- 
tions in supply and demand as af- 
fecting prices. iv.42l 

TRANSATLANTIC PRODUCE. 

See Colonial Produce. ' . 

TRANSPORTS, 

average number engaged during the 
last war (1793, &c.), 700 sail i 106. 
See Shipping. 

TULIP SPECULATION, or Tnlipoma- 
nia,in Holland in 1634-37, account of, 
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TDLIP SPECULATION-conftnaeA 
(from Tol xiv. of the Quarterly Re- 
view). . iii, 160-2. 

the absurd prices given for the “ Semper 
Augustus ” species. iii. 161. 

mere stock-jobbing and time-bargain 
character of the transaction. 

iii. 16U2. 

TURNIPS, 

abundance of, in 1845-6. iv. 25. 

Twiss (Travbrs), 

his opinion that Bank notes differ from 
money. vi. 619. 

UNGER (Sieup), 

his mode ol arriving at probable total 
expendituie per person by multiplying 
the price <>f corn consumed by the in- 
dividual by 4 J. V. 116. 

UNITED STATES. See America. 
USURY LAWS, 

their operation in aggravating the dis- 
tress of merchants and bankers during 
the failure of 1825-6. ii. 163. note, 
benefit and facilities to commerce of their 
relaxation. iii. 139, ^ no/e, 248. 

special benefits of ditto to smaller trades- 
men. iii. 140. 

additional burthen of, upon borrowers 
from the contrivances of annuities, &c. 
resorted to, to avoid them. iv. 1 18. 

act for suspending their operation, un- 
mixed advantages of. iv. 494. 

VALUE OF MONEY, 
ambiguity in using the term as synony- 
mous with interest. iii. 121, 170. I 
danger attending the attempt to fix any I 
‘ sense ” of, otherwise than a bullion 
standard. iii. 225-6. 

See Money^ Standard. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. See Tas- 
mania. 

Vansittabt (Nicholas), 
absurdity of his resolution relative to 
equivalency of bank /notes to legal 
coin, now allowed. i. 316. 

VESSELS. See Shipping. 

Vicissitudes 

in our agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, details necessary for a just 
conception of. i. 5. 


VICTORIA, 

Table of Population at four censuses 1841 
-54. vi. 784. 

Table of ages and occupations of male 
and female population. vi. 785-6, 
Table of estimated population of the Gold 
Fields, 1851-4. vi. 787. 

Table oi immigration into, 1851-4. 

vi.‘ 788. 

Table of its progress during 1842-54. 

vi. 794-5. 

revenue and expenditure in 1853-4. 

vi. 800-1. 

on Prices and Wages in 1851-6, with the 
Changes produced locally by the Gold 
Discoveries. . vi. 802. 

continuation of excessive imports into, in 
18.56. vi. 828. 

extracts from Commercial Circulars dis- 
patched from Melbourne to correspond- 
ents in England, 1851-4. vi. 814. 

period of excessive demand, Aug. 

1851— July, 1853. vi. 814. 

period of transition, July, 1853— 

Jan. 1854. vi. 817. 

period of crisis, Feb. 1854— Feb. 

1855. vi. 819. 

period of revival. Feb. 1855 -Sept. 

1855. vi. 822. 

first period of lower wages, Sept. 

1855— Dec. 1855. vi. 822, 

first period of unexcited prosperity, 

Dec. 1855— Dec. 1856. vi. 825. 

See Australia. 

Sec Gold (Discovery of). 

WAGES OF LABOUR, 
conclusions of Arthur Young as concemSf 
vi. 388. 

do not rise in proportion to advance in 
prices. i. 14. note, 

on, as connected with the prices of neces- 
saries. i. 328. 

little tendency of, to follow the fall or 
ri.se of prices except at long intervals. 

iii. 52. 

opinion of the rise of, in war time, from 
demand for men of the labouring class. 

. ^ i. 91. 
not higher during war than in intervals 
of peace. ^ i. 98. 

proof from Greenwich Hospital prices, 
1730-90. i. 98. 

the demand for men by Government 
during war, merely a substitution for 
that of individual employers.;. 98. note. 
their rise both a consequence an^ subse-. 
quent cause of high pri^ of provisions. 

i. 227. 
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WAGES OF LABOUR-mfmueJ. 
Rates of, and their Fluctuations, 
at different periods : 

— averai^e, daily, of agricultural la* 
hour in England, 1200 — 1800. 

vi. 389. 

— Table of, 1200—1810, compared 
vlth prices of commodities. 

vi. 391-2. 

periods in which they commanded 

the largest quantity of food, 1400-99 
anc^ 1701-66. vi. 392. 

— first attempt to regulate by law 

temp. Edw. III. i. 21. 

other statutes regulating, in 1444. 

i. 22. 

rise in value of, 1 144—1509. i. 22. 

comparison of, with the prices of 

wheat, 1767-70, and in earlier periods, 
showing a decrease in their value. 

i. 65. 

nse of, from 1795 to their maximum 

inlNl2. i. 329. 

ditto, very partial among manufac- 
turing work-people. i. 330. 

— rtses of, caused by the scarcities of 
179f.-6 and of 1800-1 . vi. 389. note. 

^ — r se o/y 1799—1801. i. 225. 

general causes of. i, 228. 

• circumstances necessitating a rise 
of, in the dearth of 1799 — 1801. 

i. 225. 

— . inadequacy of ditto, compared with 
price of provisions. i. 227. 

comparison by Arthur Young of 

those of 1801 with a fi)rmer period, 
showing their inadequacy, though 
three times the previons amount. 

i. 226. note. 

disproportion of the rise of those 

of artisans, to advance in prices. 

i. 227. note. 

slight rise of those of carpenters, 

bricklayers, &c. in 1800. i. 227. note. 

considerable advance in, following 

the deficient harvest of 1804. i. 265. 

further advance, under impression 

of permanent dearths and progressive 
taxation, 1803-8. i. 275-6, 313. 

of fine cotton spinners, particulars 

of in 1804, 1814, and 1833, showing 
improvement in their condition, from 
M of price. ii. 249. 

rise of, in 1812-14, and satisfactory 

state of manufacturing population. 

ii. 5-6. 

- — higher since than before 1819, in 
proportion to price of provisions. 

ii. 70. 


WAGES OF LABOUR— Fluctuations 
OF Rates ov^continued, 

— since 1819 not fallen, in proportion 
to reduced prices of necessaries; 

ii. 70-1. 

investigations relative to alterations 

in the rate of 1850-56. vL 171. 

of bricklayers, carpenters, &c., 

during 1851-7. vi. 167. 

Tables of, for farm, town, and ar- 
tisan labour, 1852-6. vi. 840-1. 

Table of, of domestic servants, 1852 

-6. vi. 842. 

important rise of, 15 to 25 per 

cent., in 1853. v. 282., vi. 233. 
- — rise of among various classes of 
labourers in 1853. v. 284. 

movements for higher in 1853 

V. 284, 291-3, 343, 

rise of, during 1851-6, 15 to 20 per 

cent., and largest on unskilled labour. 

vi. 176-7. 

principles which have determined the 

effect of the new gold on* vi. 204. 

for harvest labour, rise of, in 1856, 

from diminished supply. vi. 175. 

in Building Trade, rise of, in 1856, 

extinguishing profit on building out- 
lays. vi. i76. note, 

IN Glasgow, notice of Dr. Strang’s 
Paper on, with extracts. vi. 171-4. 

1850-56, Table 0 ^, in various trades, 

showing amount of increase- vi, 172-3. 
IN France, rise in 1811. i. .336. 

IN Australia, the quadruple rise in, 
the cause of the phenomena and rise in 
prices in Australia, suhsequent to 
1851. vi. 189., vi. 805-10. 

period of rise of, and excessive 

demand, 1851-3. vi. 814. 

first period of lower, 1855. 

vi. 822-5. 

causes of their reduction, vi. 191* 

in the colony of Victoria. 1851-6, 

with the changes produced by the gold 
discoveries. vi. 802. 

elements which have regulated 

them in Victoria, 1851-6. vi. 810. 

IN California, Talde of average rates 
of, in 1853-4. vl 855-^. 

See Labour (Price of), Salaries* 

See Strikes. 

Wakefield (E. Gibbon), 
advantages of his principle of Colonisa- 
tion as shown in Australia, vi. 183-7. 

WAR, ITS Effect on Prices, &c. 
on the effect of i. 86-117. 
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WAR — Its Effect on Prices — 
coRtinved. 

effect off 09 obstructing eupplyf and in-- 
creasing the cost of production, i. 114. 
effect of the extra dmandy arising out of 
a state of i. 90. 

ditiOf in the last war (1793-1815). i. 100. 
the cause assigned for the high range of 
prices at the beghming of the 19th 
century. i. 1. 

elevation of prices not to he ascribed to 

the attendant taxation of. i. 2. 

ascribed to the enormous govern- 
ment expenditure in. i. 2. 

the erroi of the war theory not attended 
with any practical evil. i. 3. 

question as to its mode of influence by 
taxation. i. 86. 

no fall in prices in transition from, to 
peace, if ihe same amount of taxation 
continued. i. 88. 

statement of the general reasoning in 
support of the theory of extra demand 
from war. i. 90-1. 

its fallacy. i. 92. 

the effect of war rather the disturbance 
of the proportion of prices to one an- 
other. i. 93. 

general conclusion against its effect in 
raising prices of provisions. i. 99. 

its effect, a tendency to diminish supply 
by diminution of reproduction, in- 
creased cost of production, and im- 
pediments to communication. i. 114. 
examples of the diminution of reproduc- 
tion, from military operations on the 
continent. i. 115. 

circumstances from, adding to cost of 
production in this country. 

i. 115,116. 

circamstances likely to counterbalance 
ditto. i. 116. 

effects of, in raising prices, in neigh- 
bourho^ of large annies, admitted. 

i. 101. 

effect in raising prices of particular ar- 
ticles for naval and military purjioses. 

i, 104. 

only influential in raising prices on ob- 
jects of government expenditure. 

ii. 349. 

idea of high prices connected with. 

V. 44-5. 

Effects of, on Prices, &c., at parti- 
cular Periods : 

as low a range of prices during, as in 
peace between 1688 and 1792. i. 97. 


WAR— Effects of on Pricks, &c. — 
continued, 

not the cause of high prices in 1669-99, 
the peace years 1698-9 being the 
highest. i. 34. 

no effect of, in raising prices between 
1700-65. i. 57. 

high prices of 1709-13 independent of. 

i.36-7. 

the greatest depression of prices during 
periods of, 1742-8 and 1755-6, table 

showing ditto. i. 47. 

period of 1740-48 when large war ex- 
penditure defrayed by loans, the cheap- 
est in the hundred and live years 1688 

—1792. i. 100. 

price of corn during, in 1742-51, much 
less than in 1765-74, a period of peace. 

i. 72. 

of 1793-1814, its gigautic and unpre- 
cedented character. i. 1 1 

its effects in raising prices principally 
from its anti-commer cial characUr and 
contemporaneous scarcity. i. 117. 

its peculiarities rendering it illusory to 
compare its prices with those of any 
preceding or succeeding periods. 

i. 117. 

of 1793, groundless supposition of its 
declaration being the cause of the 
previous derangement of credit. 

i. 176, 

causes assumed by those who consider 
the high prices of 1793—1814 the 
effect of, i, 90. 

generally considered in 1795 as the 
greatest cause of rise in prices. 

i. 184. 

prices of provisions lower in that of 1803, 
than during the peace of 1802. 

i. 253. 

the last war, 1793—1815, and its effects 
on prices only difl'erent in degree 
from former wars. i. 101. 

of 1854-6 with Russia, effects of, 

V. 307. 

review of the influence of v. 323, 

allerutiuns produced hi/, in the course 

of the reductions of duties, Kc. 

-v. 446. 

effects of in sustaining prices. 

V. 225. 

— ^little interruption to the trade oi 
this country from, and reasons of ditto. 

V. 346. 

See Loans for. 

W A US ( 'i V j 1 .). See Wars. • 
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WAR EXPENDITURE, 
cannot raise prices, if supplied by direct 
taxation. i. 94. 

nor, if raised by loan, can there be any 
addition to the total of demand for 
commodities. i. 95. 

opinion of Dr, Chalmers relative to 
ditto. i. 94. note, 

usual probable effects of loans for, and 
mode of their collection and distri- 
bution. i. 95-6. note, 

arguments against its effect in increasing 
prices of provisions, by the lit. Hon. 
W. Pitt. i. 219. 

ditto by Boyd. i. 231. 

notice by Lord Bolingbroke, of its ex- 
cessive magnitude 1740-48 (55 mil- 
lions). i. 100. vote. 

the hypothesis of greater prosperity from 
(1792 — 1814) than since, not sustained 
by facts. i. lU-1.3. 

stron,*; impression still in favour of the 
theory, as opposed to the Currency 
Doctrine. i. 113, 

no ground for hypothesis of its influence 
on prices during 1793-8. i. 211. 

illusttation of its non-effect in rai.sing 
the price of corn in 1798. i. 188. 
iitto, ditto in 1813. i. 374, 

See /flaws. 

WASTi: LANDS. 

See Inclosures. 

WATCH CASES, 

Table of number of Gold and Silver, 
marked at the assay offices, 1847-55. 

vi. s73. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE, 
projected in the share-speculations of 
1808. . i. 279. 

WEALTH, 

degree in which Oie (hid Discoveries have 
eontrihutvd to the increase of. 

vj 213, 235, 

illustrations of the growing wealili of 
England in use of luxurious commu- = 
ditics about 1574. vi. 40.S. | 

National : 

its increase attended by pressure of 
distress on the peasantry (with ex- 
amples). ii. 71-2. note. 

WEATHER, 

increased attention given in the money 
market to its effect on prices since 
1839. iv. 1. I 

See Seasons. i 


Weights and Measures, 
account of the old Winchester measure 
or bushel. vi. 353. note. 

Wentworth, Chaloneb, & Co., 
failure of their banks in London and 
York. , iv. 335. 

West (Sir Edwakd), Extract from, on 
the price of corn, 1765-75. i. 63. 

WEST INDIES, 

See Colonial Produce, 
termination of the career of the W. I. 
interest by the Sugar Duties’ Act of 
1848. V. 435, 

injustice and injury to the W. I. pro- 
jirictors of the premature curtailment 
of the jieriod of slave apprenticeship. 

v. 435. 

WEST INDIA LOAN, 
in 1835, erroneous opinions of Hume 
and Williams on its effects. 

iii. 147. A note. 

WHALEBONE, 

lables of Prices of, 1782-1838, ii. 419. ; 
1838-9. iii. 298, ; 1840-7, iv. 4.34. 

WHEAT, Production, Cultivation, 
ETC. of : 

effects of cold east winds in Spring in 
destroying. i. 36. note. 

the climate of Scotland not calculated 
for cultivation of. v. 112. 

process adopted by Mr. Jacob in the 
formation of his tables of wheat pro- 
duced and wheat consumed annually 
in Great Britain. v. 100-3. 

yearly produce of, about 1773, calcu- 
lated at 4 million quarters. i. 69. 
estimated ordinary crop, 9 million quar- 
ters in 1800, and 12 to 14 million in 
1833. i. 19. 

produce per acre, calculations of, during 

1815- 20. V. 121-2. 

scale of productiveness of, in each year, 

1816- 27. V. 103. 

estimated annual production about 1819- 

20, 12 millions of quarters, ii. 62. note. 
large but singularly inferior qi^tjeof 
crop of in 1821. ii. 63. did n^ 0 , 

reduction of stocks of, among dealers 
since 1829. ii. 228. note. 

proofs from the crops of 1833-6, that 
the produce of this country is equal 
to the consumption. ii. 237-8. 

increased breadth of cultivation of, 1838. 

iir. 16. 
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WHEAT— PR0T>UCTI0N, &c, ~ contin?tcd. 
inferior condition of tbe crops of 1839. 

iii. 15-lG. 

home supplies of^ as indicated hy official 
Returns^ 1839-47. iv. 414. 

home supplies of, in harvest years 1839- 
47, ThAfeof. . iv. 414. 

increased cultivation in 1847 in conse- 
quence of potato failure. iv.33. 
gross average yield of ■wheat per statute 
acre, Tables of, with collateral prices, 
imports &c. v. 127. 

ditto, different averages. v. 132. 

estimated produce of 1855. v. 200. 

„ „ 1855-6. V. 208. 

estimated produce and quality of the 
crop of 1856. V. 21.5-10. 

productive ness in 1849 and 1854, M‘Ciil- 
loch’s e'timates. v. 107. 

effect of lariatioM in its supply on its 
price and consumption. v. 06, 72. 
Sec Com, Harvests. 

Exportation of. See Exportation of 
Corn. 

Import AT ii>N of. See Importation of Com. 

Consumption, &c,, (jf : 

• more generally the food of the la- 
bouring classes in reign of Geo. 1. 1. 

i. 60. 

•estimated annual, in 1800, and 
resources to meet a deficiency. 

i. 222. note. 

— increased in 1834 and 1835, from 

excess of supply. ii. 239. 

— estimated rate of, as food for man, 

1834-5, from six to eight bushels |»er 
head. iii. 12. 

Table of monthly amount sold in 
inspected markets in England and 
Wales, 1845-55, with average price. 

vi. 468- 9. 

— docs not vary with variations in 

supply. . V. 220. 

• individual consumption of in B’rance 
about 1780. — Paucton’s estimates. 

V. 114. 

— See Consumption. 

Prices of their Averages^ Fluctuations, 
^c.: 

necessity of mploying the average 

prices of a long term of years to deter- 
mine an average free from the undue 
effects of irregularities of seasons. 

vi. 440- 3, 

average annual Price Tables, ob- 
jections to their being according to 
the astronomical year as including 


WHEAT— -Prices or, 8 cc,^eontinued. ' 
unequal ponions of two harvests. 

iv. 413-14. 

average prices of in England and 

Wales. iv. 408. 

of 13th to 16th centuries. 

i. 83. note. 

per quarter in periods of centuries 

1200—1800. vi. 387. 

in 1 3.50- 1 750. vi.- 378-9. 

corroborative data of ditto in Eng- 
land and France. vi. 379, 

summary of their variations, be- 
tween 1350 and 1750. vi. 410. 

in ounces of silver, between 1350 

and 1775- vi. 385. 

tabular statement of reduced to an 

uniform standard, in England and 
France, from 1 400 to the present time. 

\i, 345. 

— — erjiiineration of tbe authorilies em- 
ployed in ditto. vi. 347. 

the Marquis Gamier* s 7 able of 

French Prices, 1401- 1822 f notice of). 

vi. 350. 

statement of in the market at Paris, 

1520 — 1630 (with a table), vi. 393. 

Witidsor or Eton Table, 1595 — 

1770, and the Oxford Table, 1580— 
1770 (notice of). vi, 352 

the Oxford Tables of, notice of 

their compilation, by AV. F. Lloyd. 

vi. 355. 

- the Uosoy Table of Duprds de St, 
Maur, 1596 — 1746 (notice of), 

vi. 355. 

outhne of the series of Tables framed 
fur the purposes of this inquiry. 

vi. 394. 

details of arrangement and calcu- 
lation involved in ditto. vi. 414. 

Tables of, from 1401 to 1580, in 

England and France, according to 
quotations of Sir. Eden and Mar- 
quis Gamier, with the equivalent 
prices per Winchester quarter. 

vi. 422 -f. 

Tables of, in England and France; 

abstract of average- prices for periods 
of ten _years, with statements of th<' 
particular years in which the price- 
were materially above the average. 

vi. 397-402 

abstract, 1401—1580. vi.397 

■ ditto, 1.580 -1770.^ according b* 

Eton and Oxford Tiiblcs, and those 0J‘ 
the Marqiii.s (Jarnier and St, Maur. 
with eijuivalent price in English pre- 
sent money. vi. 427-36 
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WHEAT— Pbices of, continued, 

ahatrect, I581-1770.vi. 398-9. 

ditto^ 1771—1855, according lo an- 
nual Official RcturnR, and as regards 
France according to Official State- 
ments, with English equivalent price. 

vi. 437-39. 

abstract, 1771—1853, vi. 400, 

summary of periods of rise and 

fall. vi. 401-2. 

general summary. vi. 404-5. 

summary in decennial periods^ 1401 

—1855. vi. 396. 

course ofy m England and France^ 

1401—1580. vi. 896. 

1401—1580, notice of those col- 
lected by Sir Frederick Eden. 

vi. 348. 

— course ofi 1581—1770, effects pro- 
duced by groups of bad seasons, 

vi, 402. 

— comparison of, in 1620— 1C3G, and 
170C»-64, by Adam Smith. 

i 51. note. 

Table of, per quai ter, from Etou 
Register, from 1646 to 1826. 

ii. 387-9. 

" sre Windsor Market 
• comparison of, in 1691 and 1609. 

i. 34. 

average in 17th and 18th century, 

remarkable equality of. i. 83. 

the English Official Prices after 

1770 and the French after 1756 (notice 
of, 'whence obtained). vi. 356. 

variations of, 1775-9. i. 75. 

Table of monthly average, from 

1793 to 1837. ii. 390. 

— yearly averages, 1799—1801. 

i. 238. 

— comparative statement of, in 1809- 
13 and 1828-32, showing their equa- 
lity, from greater charges on its 
importation, 5tc., in tlic earlier period. 

ii. 207, 223. 

fluctuations of, during 1813-32, 

opinions of Mr. Jacob on. iii. 26. 
ill-judged estimates as to a re- 
munerating price of, since 1813. 

V. 175. 

in Imvestyearsy since iv, 415. 

average, 1828-32, their slight 

fluctuations. ii. 204. 

— steadiness of, in 1 828-32, attri- 
butable to the great similarity of the 
seasons, and not to the Corn Laws. 

iii. 27. 

— - prices in harvest years, 1828-47. 

iv. 415. 


WHEAT— Prices of, &c.— contmued 
Table of weekly average in Eng- 
land and Wales, 1829-47. iv. 410^13. 

great fluctuations in 1832-9 under 

the Corn Laws, and attempted de- 
fence. iii. 28-9. 

— — average, and fluctuations attending 
them in 1839. iii. 290-1. 

Prices and estimated produce of 1838-9, 

iii. 6, 14, 18.; 1839-40, iv. 3.; 1840- 
41, iv. 7.; 1841-42, iv. 10,; 1842-43, 

iv. 14.; 1843-44, ,iv. 16.; 1844-45, 
iv. 18. ; 1845-46, iv. 24. ; 1846-47, 
iv.29.; 1847-48, V.6.; 1848-49, v, 10.; 
1849-:)0, V. 13.; 1850-51, v. 18.; 
1851-52, V. 23.; 1852-53, V. 29.; 
1853-54, V. 38. 

prices and quantities imported, &c., 
1848, V. 8-9.; 1849, v. 12-13.; 1850, 
V. 16-17.; 1851, v. 21.; 1852, v. 27.; 
1853, V. 33.; 1854, v. 41.; 1855, 
V. 200. 

Table of average Prices of, in 

France, 1843-52. v. 60. 

— conjectured prices of under Free 

Trade. iii. 49. 

on the probable fulure course of the 

prices of in the United Kingdom, iv, 37. 

probable fluctuations of, after 1848, 

from 60tf. to 30.S'. per quarter, and 
reasons fur the assumption of an 
average price of 45.?. iv. 38-9. 

— conjectural opinion of the probable 

average price since 1846 proved cor- 
rect, V. 196-8. 

Talk of weekly average prices in 

England uiid Wales, arranged in har- 
vest years, 1845-56 (with summary). 

vi. 462-5, 

highest and lowest, during 1846-53. 

v. 91. 

comparison of average, following 

harvests of 1846 and 1853. v. 95. 

official average for the whole of 

France, 1844-55. vi. 28. note, 

in Prussia and Belgium, 1848- 

51. V. 61. 

fluctuations of, very limited in 

18.50-1. V.21. 

Table of Prices of, in Melho.um^" 

1851-6. vl^i536; 

steadiness of, in 1852, and also in 

185.5-6. V. 221-2. 

fiuctuntions in, during 1855, and 

eircuiustaaces connected wilh them. 

v. 204-5. 

weekly Gazette price of, in last 

quarter of 1856. v. 643. 

sec Windsor Market. 
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WHEAT (PEICES), 

BrsE OF, AND High Prices: 

from 1570 to 1640, effected by the 

discovery of the Mines in America. 

vi. 382, 386, 392. 

great during 18th century. 

i. 83. note. 

in 1727-9. i. 40. 

great in 1757. i. 48. 

in August, 1795, up to 108^. i. 182. 

during 1799, with little rise in the 

circulation. i. 242. 

— in 18i>0, 134s. 5d., fell to 96s. 2ff., 
and again rose to 133s. i. 216-18. 

advanced in March, 1801, to 

166s. 2d. i. 224. 

averages of, during 1804. i. 262. 

in 18‘)9 and 1810. i. 294-5. 

in 1812 and 1816 coincident with 

decrease of Bank circulation, ii. 40. 
in 1816, to above 100s. per quar- 
ter. iv. 38. 

in 1829, 40 per cent, higher than 

in 1827, with a circulation two mil- 
lions less. ii. 202. note. 

slow, under unfavourable appear- 
ances in the spviiig of 1838, though 
with an increasing circulation. 

iii. 8-9. 

in July to Augusi, 1838, from ex- 
pected deficiency. iii. 9-10. 

in 184G-7, from scarcity abroad, 

&c. iv. 30-2. 

in autumn of 1853, from 47s. to 

73.V. and S:\s. v, 34, 41, 280, 

r.ipid, in 18.54, after the abundant 

harvest, accounted for, by the low 
slocks in hand of millers, bakers, kc. 

V. 43-4. 

in France, Belgium, &c., 1848-.55. 

V. 207. 

WHEAT, 

Decline of, and Low Pricun: 

— gradual fall of, from about 1200 
till about 15.50. vi. 380-1, 38G, 392. 

— — during the Civil Wars of the Roses, 
accounted for by succession of favour- 
able seasons. vi. 401. 

— average for 17th century 38s. 2d. 

per Winchester quarter. i. 55. 

in England, 1686— 1765, below the 

average of Europe. i. 39. note 

as low during war as peace, 1688 

-1792. i. 97. 

— at commencement of 18th century 

i. 34-.5. 

1704-8. \.X). 

average, 1701-06, 32s. Id. per 

quarter. i. 55. 

— - in I’ranee, 1700 to 177.5. i. .52. 


WHEAT — Decline of, and Low 
Prices ^continued. 

average for 10 years, 1742-51, 

228. 2id. i. 48. 

gradual, in 1797-8, fVom former 

surplus and importation, though a 
deficient crop. i. 187. 

greater between 1801 and 1804, 

than in the same space of time during 
the last or present century. i. 255. 

continued, till 1804, to 49s. 6rf. 

i. 239! 

from 180.5 to 1807, notwithstand- 
ing the political troubles and impedi- 
ments to importation. i. 267. 

groat fall of, to one-third, from 

1812 to 1816, and probably greater 
but for the adverse season of 1816. 

iii. 36. 

in 1820-1, from 72s. to 5 Is. ii. 83. 

in 1826, release of that in bond, 

to keep them down, &c. ii. 136-8. 

in 1827, from admission of bonded 

wheat. ii. 138. 

calculation showing the average to 

have been less to the home-grower 
during 1831-7 than supposed. 

iii. 40-2. 

1832-35. ii. 226. 

great disproportionate cheapness 

of, to other grain, and consequent in* 
creased eonsmuptioii in 1833-5. iii. 4. 
- — in 1833-6, evidence in favmir of 
accounting for them from abundant 
harvests. ii. 236-7. 

lowest price of (during 70 years) 

in Dec. 1835, viz. 36s. per imp. qr. 

ii. 257. 

temporary decline of, in Aug. and 

Sept. 1838, from large importations 
and unexpected sufficiency of harvest 

iii. 10-11. 

1847-52, with deficient harvests, 

caused by large importations, v. 223. 
See Corn. 

WuiTSlORE (WoOLRYCHE), 
his early and prominent opposition to 
the Corn Laws. v. 426. note. 

“Wills and Inventories from Richmond, 
Yorksli ire,” notice of the publication 
of, by the Surtees Society, its inter- 
esting character as a rich storehouse 
of facts. vi. 395. note. 

Wilson (James), 

Reply to Colonel Torrens’s Argument 
for the depreciation jof a convertible 
paper by the increase of its quantity. 

iv. 180. 

extract from his work on “ Capital, 
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Whbov (James) — continued. 

Currency, and Banking,” in favour of 
the non-effect of increase of Bank 
Notes in raising prices, and the im- 
possibility of the augmentation of a 
convertible currency without a cor- 
responding augmentation of trade. 

iv. 194-6, 

answer to Col Torrens’s illogical com- 
parison of increased supplies of gold 
from S. American mines, with in- 
creased influx of bullion from favour- 
able exchanges. iv. 207-9. 

bis cross-examination of the Governor 
of the Bank before the Commons’ 
Committee in 1848. vi. 621. 

WINCHESTER MEASURE or Bushel, 
account of. vi. 353. note. 

WIND, 

excessively withering effects of east 
wind in spring of 1795. ii. 366. 
excessive hurricane of on June 11. 1833, 
and its withering effect on vegetation. 

ii. 230. note. 

WINDSOR MARKET, 
notice of the Windsor or Eton Table 
of Prices, 1595— 1770, the mode in 
which formed. vi. 352. 

the quotations of prices of wheat till 
1792, confined to. i. 23. 

testimony to their accuracy by C. Smith. 

i. 39. note, iii. 24. 
average price of wheat at, from 1700 to 
1764, 21 Os. 6d. i. 51. 

ditto, 1755-74. 171. 

ditto, 1793. 1 180. 

WINES, 

Taile of prices of, in Melbourne, 1852- 
56. vi. 834. 

WINTER, 

of excesuve severity in 1708-9, and 
its effects on the following harvest. 

i. 35-6. note. 

of 1789-40, of great severity and dura- 


tion. i. 43. 

of 1748-9, of excessive mildness, notices 
of by Peter Collinson. i. 44-5. 
of 1759, ditto. i. 49. 

of 1770-1, of extreme severity and 
length. i. 73. 

of 1783-5, ditto. I 78. 

of 1788-9, dittCK i. 80. 

cl 1794-5, ditto. i. 181. 


WINTER — continued, 
of 1794-5, peculiarly unfavourable to 
com and grass. ii. 365. 

of 1795-6, one of the warmest on re- 
cord. i. 187. 

of 1 798-9, extremely rigorons. i. 2 1 3. 

of 1813-14, the severest and longest of 

. this century. ii. 2. 

of 1818-19, very mild. ii. 22. note. 
of 1829-30, the severest since 1813-14. 

ii. 199. 

of 1830-31, variable character, ii. 201. 
of 1631-2 to 1834-5, all mild and wet. 

il 229-32. 

of 1832-5, singularly mild and open. 

ill 3. 

of 1836-7, excessive &lls of snow in. 

ii. 261. 

of 1838, its great severity from the 6th 
of January. iiu 7. 

comparison of the severity of those of 
1838 and 1855. v. 48. 

of 1840-1, rigorous, but not of long du- 
ration. iv. 7. 

of 1841-2, not severe, and favourable to 
farming operations. iv. 10. 

of 1844-5, rigorous, and longest since 
that of 1814. iv. 19. 

of 1845-6, the mildest since 1821-2, no 
native ice. iv. 24. 

its influence in mitigating the failure 

of the potato crop, and deficiency of 
wheat. iv. 24-5. 

of 1852-3, very wet. v. 30, 33. 

of 1853-4, dry and cold. v. 38. 

of 1854-5, its long continuance and se- 
verity, and consequent distress xVom 
want of employment. v. 46-7. 

(severe) generally injurious to crops in 
the ground. iii. 14. 

See Seasons. 

WOMEN, 

Tahk of proportions of to males in Cali- 
fornia, the United States, and Great 
Britain. vl 756. 

inconsiderable number of, in Califoruia. 

vi. 754-6. 

WOOD. See Timber. 

WOOL, 

Tahk of prices of, 1782—1838, ii. 420. j 
1838-9, iii. 298.; 1840-7, iv. 434.-, 
1848-56, vi. 509-11.; 1851-7, vi. 162 
-63. 

great fall in prices in 1 7 79. i. 76. 

great rise of prices in 1801, from em- 
bargo of Russia, and closing of the 
Baltic. i. 224. 
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WOOL — continued. 

ditto in 180$, from occupation of Spain 
by the French. i. 274. 

excessive importation of, in 1818. ii. 78. 
duties on, in the American tariff of 
1846, their non-beneficial effects. 

V. 665. 

See Cotton Wool. 

WOOLLEN Trade & Manufactures, 


state of, in 1848. iv. 423., v 237. 
fluctuations in, 1848-9. y. 243. 

depressed state of, in 1851. v. 259. 

satisfactory state of, and increased prices 
in 1852. V. 271. 

improved B»at€ of, in 1855. v. 332. 

improvemetit in, and rise of prices, in 
1856. V. 653. 


WORKING CLASSES. See Zfldounnff 
Classes. 

WORSTED Trade & Manufactures, 
at Bradford, rapid growth of, and in- 
crease of adult manufacturing popula- 
tion from restrictions of Factory Acts. 

vi. 533. 

good condition of, in 1849. v. 244. 
great depression of at Bradford, &fi. in 
1854. V. 317,322. 

improved state of, in Yorkshire, in 1855. 

y. 329, 332. 


YEARS, 

arguments in fayour of the choice of pe- 
riods or epochs of Five, as divisions in 
the history of prices since 1793. 

1174-5. 

YEARS or SCARCITY. See Scardfy. 
the ** Seven Barren Years,” 1693-1700, 
notice. i. 30. 

Young (Arthur), 

his averages of the price of wheat, 13th 
to 18th century. L 83. note. 

evidence as regards prices, collected by, 
in his “ Progressive Value of Money 
in England.” vi. 386. 

conclusions arrived at by, as concerns 
wages. vl 388. 

ZOLLVEREIN (The), 
protectionist tendencies and objects o£ 

V. 465. 

reconsideration of the compact of, and 
alteration of duties in 1850-1. 

V. 465-6. 

amalgamation of the Steuerverein of 
Hanover with. v. 466. 

treaty between Austria and Prusaia for 
a union of tariffs. v. 437. 

the completion of an uniformity of tariff 

in, almost equal to a Free Trade in 

its effects. y. 467. 


THE END. 
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